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Edward  Sapir,  about  1913 
(Courtesy  of  Sapir  family ) 


Edward  Sapir  (1884-1939)  has  been  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  in  linguistics  and  anthropology  in  our  country"  (Franz  Boas)  and  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American  humanistic  scholarship"  (Franklin 
Edgerton).  His  classic  book,  Language  (1921),  is  still  in  use,  and  many  of  his 
papers  in  general  linguistics,  such  as  "Sound  Patterns  in  Language"  and  "The 
Psychological  Reality  of  Phonemes,"  stand  also  as  classics.  The  development  of 
the  American  descriptive  school  of  structural  linguistics,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  phonemic  principles  in  the  study  of  non-literary  languages,  was  pri- 
marily due  to  him. 

The  large  body  of  work  he  carried  out  on  Native  American  languages  has 
been  called  "ground-breaking"  and  "monumental"  and  includes  descriptive, 
historical,  and  comparative  studies.  They  are  of  continuing  importance  and 
relevance  to  today's  scholars. 

Not  to  be  ignored  are  his  studies  in  Indo-European,  Semitic,  and  African 
languages,  which  have  been  characterized  as  "masterpieces  of  brilliant  associa- 
tion" (Zellig  Harris).  Further,  he  is  recognized  as  a  forefather  of  ethnolinguistic 
and  sociolinguistic  studies. 

In  anthropology  Sapir  contributed  the  classic  statement  on  the  theory  and 
methodology  of  the  American  school  of  Franz  Boas  in  his  monograph,  "Time 
Perspective  in  Aboriginal  American  Culture"  (1916).  His  major  contribution, 
however,  was  as  a  pioneer  and  proponent  for  studies  on  the  interrelation  of 
culture  and  personality,  of  society  and  the  individual,  providing  the  theoretical 
basis  for  what  is  known  today  as  humanistic  anthropology. 

He  was,  in  addition,  a  poet,  and  contributed  papers  on  aesthetics,  literature, 
music,  and  social  criticism. 
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Preface 


Volumes  I  through  VI  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Edward  ^apir  are  devoted 
mainly  to  shorter  papers,  for  the  most  part  reprinted  from  journals  and  collec- 
tions; by  contrast.  Volumes  VII  through  XV  are  devoted  to  longer  works  of 
monographic  nature  —  grammars,  dictionaries,  text  collections,  and  extended 
ethnographic  accounts.  Many  of  these  were  published  by  Sapir  during  his  life- 
time; others  were  edited  by  his  students  and  published  after  his  death;  still 
others  have  only  now  been  edited  and  are  published  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
organization  of  each  volume  in  this  latter  group  brings  together,  in  most 
instances,  works  on  a  single  language  and  culture;  in  a  few  volumes,  however, 
the  unifying  element  is  one  of  linguistic  family  or  culture  area. 

This  volume  contains  the  two  major  publications  on  Takelma  that  resulted 
from  Sapir's  second  field  trip,  in  1906:  Takelma  Texts  of  1909,  and  The  Takelma 
Language  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  which  first  appeared  in  1912.  In  addition,  a 
reinterpretation  by  Dell  Hymes  of  the  first  narrative  in  Takelma  Texts  is  printed 
here  for  the  first  time. 

The  typographical  errors  noted  by  Sapir  in  his  personal  copies  of  both  works 
have  been  corrected  in  this  edition,  as  have  several  other  misprints  that  escaped 
Sapir's  notice.  The  editor  is  especially  grateful  to  Professor  Osahito  Miyaoka, 
Hokkaido  University,  for  giving  him  access  to  Sapir's  copy  of  Takelma  Texts, 
which  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Tokyo  University  of  Foreign  Studies.  Sapir's 
copy  of  The  Takelma  Language  has  been  provided  by  the  Sapir  family,  who  plan 
to  add  it  to  the  collection  of  Sapiriana  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  upon  completion  of  the  publication  of  The  Collected  Works. 

Preparation  of  this  and  the  other  monographic  volumes  of  The  Collected 
Works  of  Edward  Sapir  has  been  aided  by  grants  from  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  (Phillips  Fund),  the  National  Science  Foundation  (grant  no. 
BNS-86-09411),  and  the  Wenner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological 
Research. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank,  for  their  special  help  on  this  volume,  Beth 
Carroll-Horrocks,  Dell  Hymes,  Jane  McGary,  and  Katherine  Turner. 


Introduction 


Sapir's  field  work  on  Takelma  during  the  summer  of  1906  was  a  linguistic  and 
ethnographic  salvage  project  carried  out  under  Franz  Boas's  direction  and  with 
support  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  It  also  provided  the  22-year- 
old  Sapir  with  the  material  for  his  doctoral  dissertation  at  Columbia  University. 
Based  on  a  mere  month  and  a  half  of  work  with  a  single  consultant,  Sapir's 
record  of  the  language  and  culture  of  this  now  extinct  southern  Oregon  group  is 
extraordinarily  comprehensive.  Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  see  nearly  all  of  his 
material  into  print  within  a  few  years  of  its  collection.  Included  in  this  volume 
are  Sapir's  two  monograph-length  volumes  on  the  Takelma  language,  Takelma 
Texts  (1909c)  and  The  Takelma  Language  of  Southwestern  Oregon  (1912h).  Two 
substantial  reports  on  Takelma  culture  (1907b,  1907c)  and  a  brief  handbook 
article  (1910e)  can  be  found  in  Volume  IV,  Ethnology. 

Before  Sapir's  work,  the  Takelmas  were  among  the  most  poorly  documented 
Indian  groups  of  the  American  west.  Together  with  the  other  Indians  of  the 
Rogue  and  Umpqua  river  drainages,  the  Takelmas  were  treated  very  cruelly  by 
the  whites  who  flocked  to  that  area  during  the  gold  rush  of  the  early  1850s.  A 
series  of  massacres  in  the  middle  of  that  decade  —  the  so-called  "Rogue  River 
War"  —  virtually  extinguished  the  native  cultures  of  southwestern  Oregon 
(Beckham  1971).  The  traumatized  survivors  were  resettled  on  two  small  reser- 
vations in  northwestern  Oregon,  at  Siletz  and  Grand  Ronde.  Here  some  local 
groups,  most  notably  the  village  tribelets  of  the  Rogue  River  Athabaskans, 
were  able  to  re-establish  a  modicum  of  cultural  and  linguistic  identity,  but  the 
remaining  Takelmas  were  too  few  and  too  demoralized  to  reassert  themselves 
in  their  new  locale.  J.  Owen  Dorsey,  who  made  an  ethnographic  survey  of  the 
Siletz  reservation  in  1884,  noted  only  a  few  individuals  who  identified  them- 
selves as  Takelma  (1890:  234-235).  Some  knowledge  of  the  language  remained, 
however,  and  Dorsey  was  able  to  fill  out  a  good  part  of  a  Powell  questionnaire* 
for  Takelma.  On  the  basis  of  this  and  a  few  other  scraps  of  linguistic  data,  Powell 
(1891)  classified  Takelma  as  a  separate  stock,  "Takilman,"  unrelated  to  any 
other  language  group  in  North  America.  The  imminent  demise  of  so  unique  a 
language  became  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  scholars.  Franz  Boas,  who  made 
the  field  documentation  of  American  Indian  languages  and  cultures  the  focus  of 
the  graduate  program  he  initiated  at  Columbia  University  in  1897,  sent  one  of 
his  earliest  students,  H.  H.  St.  Clair  II,  to  work  on  Takelma  in  1903-04.  St. 
Clair,  however,  proved  to  be  a  disappointment,  and  in  1906  Boas  turned  the 

1.  This  was  a  lengthy  list  of  'words,  phrases  and  sentences  to  be  collected"  from  Indian  informants, 
published  by  Major  John  W.  Powell  in  1877,  widely  used  by  the  field  workers  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  (Powell  1877;  second  edition  1880).  Dorseys  Takelma  vocabulary  is  preserved  in  the  National 
Anthropological  Archives,  Smithsonian  Institution,  catalogued  as  manuscript  no.  48(X)  (397). 
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project  over  to  Edward  Sapir,  a  young  man  who  had  shown  himself,  in  his  work 
with  Wishram  Chinook  the  previous  summer,  to  be  a  field  worker  of  rare  abihty. 

Sapir  s  Takelma  informant  during  his  stay  at  Siletz  in  July  and  August  1906, 
was  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  who  had  apparently  also  been  St.  Clair  s  informant. 
Born  around  1845  in  a  village  on  Jump-off-Joe  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Rogue  River,  she  was  a  speaker  of  Lower  Takelma,  the  dialect  spoken  on  the 
Rogue  River  below  Grants  Pass  and  on  Cow  Creek  to  the  north.  At  the  time  of 
Sapir  s  visit,  perhaps  a  dozen  other  speakers  of  Takelma  survived,  including  at 
least  two  who  spoke  Upper  Takelma,  the  other  attested  dialect.  Sapir  is  not 
known  to  have  worked  with  any  of  them.  His  documentation  of  Takelma,  as  in 
much  of  his  other  work,  is  essentially  a  penetrating  exploration  of  the  linguistic 
competence  of  a  single  individual. 

Mrs.  Johnson  died  early  in  1934,  and  none  of  the  other  speakers  of  Takelma 
appears  to  have  outlived  her  by  more  than  a  few  years.  After  Sapir  s  visit,  the 
only  significant  work  done  on  the  Takelma  language  was  that  carried  out  by 
John  R  Harrington,  who  visited  Siletz  in  the  fall  of  1933.  Harrington  inter- 
viewed three  speakers:  Mrs.  Johnson;  Aneti  Scott,  apparently  the  widow  of 
Mrs.  Johnson's  first  cousin;  and  Molly  Orton,  a  speaker  of  the  Upper  Takelma 
dialect  (Gray  1987:  13-14).  While  his  primary  objective  was  the  collection  of 
place  name  data  from  the  Rogue  River  area,  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  make  a  number  of  sound  recordings  of  Takelma  speech.  These  included 
recitations  by  Mrs.  Johnson  of  several  of  the  texts  she  had  dictated  to  Sapir  in 
1906.  Harrington's  notes  (and  possibly  his  aluminum-disk  sound  recordings, 
although  these  have  not  been  definitely  identified)  are  in  the  National 
Anthropological  Archives,  Smithsonian  Institution  (Mills  1981:  78-80).  Also  in 
the  National  Anthropological  Archives  are  some  incidental  linguistic  and  eth- 
nographic notes  collected  by  the  anthropologist  Philip  Drucker  in  1934  from 
Willie  Simmons,  identified  as  an  Upper  Takelma  Indian.  An  anonymous  note- 
book with  further  Upper  Takelma  data  from  Molly  Orton  is  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Department  and  Museum  of  Anthropology,  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;  these  notes  were  probably  also  collected  by  Drucker  in 
1934. 

Sapir's  Takelma  work,  particularly  his  grammar,  occupies  an  important  place 
both  in  his  own  career  and  in  20th-century  American  linguistics.  Second  only  to 
his  monumental  grammar,  texts,  and  dictionary  of  Southern  Paiute  (Volume 
X),  Sapir's  publications  on  Takelma  constitute  his  fullest  descriptive  treatment 
of  a  language.  The  grammar,  completed  in  1907  and  formally  submitted  to 
Columbia  as  his  doctoral  dissertation  in  1909,  was  published  in  1912  as  the  first 
installment  of  the  second  volume  of  Boas's  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Lan- 
guages. (The  complete  second  volume  of  the  Handbook  was  issued  in  1922,  and 
this  date  is  the  one  usually  cited.)  Sapir  prepared  his  collection  of  texts  for 
publication  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1908-10), 
and  they  appeared  in  1909  in  the  University  Museum's  Anthropological  Pub- 
lications. 
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The  grammar,  which  is  thoroughly  cross-referenced  to  the  texts,  stands  out 
among  the  contributions  to  the  Handbook  for  its  lucidity  and  precision  of  state- 
ment. While  Sapir  to  some  extent  followed  the  model  Boas  urged  on  all  contrib- 
utors, especially  in  his  use  of  processual  terminology  (see  Stocking  1974),  what 
characterizes  the  work  and  gives  it  enduring  significance  is  the  uncompromising 
rigor  with  which  Takelma  grammar  is  depicted  as  a  formally  complete  system. 
From  the  perspective  of  structural  linguistics,  Sapir's  Takelma  is  no  less  than 
the  first  modern  description  of  an  American  Indian  language. 

The  texts,  while  of  lesser  theoretical  importance  than  the  grammar,  also  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  interest  of  linguists  and  anthropologists.  Daythal  Kendall, 
working  under  Zellig  Harris  in  the  1970s,  used  them  as  a  corpus  for  studying 
Takelma  sentence  structure  and  discourse  cohesion  (Kendall  1977).  More 
recently,  Dell  Hymes,  as  part  of  his  many-faceted  study  of  the  structural  prop- 
erties of  the  oral  literatures  of  the  Northwest,  has  commented  on  the  distinctive 
phonetic  indexing  of  animal  characters  in  Takelma  myths  (Hymes  1979,  1981: 
65-76)  and  has  investigated  the  ethnopoetic  discourse  patterning  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's narratives.  His  analysis  of  one  of  the  texts  is  included  in  this  volume. 

The  possible  relationship  of  Takelma  to  other  American  Indian  languages 
was  of  some  interest  to  Sapir.  As  early  as  1915  he  saw  reasons  for  linking  Takel- 
ma with  the  Penutian  family  of  California  proposed  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber 
(1913),  as  well  as  with  the  Coos,  Siuslaw,  Alsea,  and  Kalapuya  languages  of 
western  Oregon  (Golla  1984:  182-186).  He  later  made  a  much  expanded  Penu- 
tian family  one  of  his  six  North  American  "superstocks,"  adding  Klamath- 
Modoc,  Sahaptian,  Cayuse-Molale,  Chinookan,  Tsimshian,  and  Huave  and 
the  Mixe-Zoque  family  of  Mexico  (Sapir  1921b,  1929a).  Sapir's  "Penutian 
hypothesis"  continues  to  receive  serious  attention,  and  while  it  is  far  from  being 
universally  accepted,  it  is  one  of  the  more  plausible  of  the  wide-ranging  genetic 
groupings  that  have  been  proposed  for  American  Indian  languages  (see  Silver- 
stein  1979).  In  Sapir's  view,  the  relationship,  while  bolstered  by  a  number  of 
lexical  sets  (see  Sapir  and  Swadesh  1953),  was  most  convincingly  supported  by 
deeply  rooted  typological  similarities  among  the  languages.  Among  the  fea- 
tures of  Takelma  structure  that  seemed  to  Sapir  especially  Penutian-like  were 
the  occurrence  of  numerous  stems  of  CVCV(C)  shape  with  repeated  vowel; 
reduplication  as  an  important  morphological  process,  characteristically  involv- 
ing repetition  of  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  root;  and  vowel  ablaut. 

Takelma  belongs  to  no  clearly  defined  subgroup  within  Penutian,  although  it 
is  usually  aligned  with  Coos,  Siuslaw,  Alsea,  and  Kalapuya  as  Oregon  (Coast) 
Penutian.  Sapir  early  on  identified  a  large  number  of  potential  cognates 
between  Takelma  and  Coos  (Sapir  and  Swadesh  1953),  but  this  may  indicate 
little  more  than  the  ready  availability  of  Frachtenberg's  Coos  data  to  Sapir.  A 
Takelma-Kalapuya  subgroup  was  proposed  by  Swadesh  (1965)  and  explored  by 
Shipley  (1969),  but  the  paucity  of  easily  accessible  data  on  Kalapuya  has  made 
this  claim  difficult  to  test. 

Victor  Golla 
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THE  TAKELMA  LANGUAGE  OF  SOUTHWESTERN 

OREGON 


By  Edward  Sapir 


§  1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  language  treated  in  the  following  pages  was  spoken  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  along  the 
middle  portion  of  Rogue  river  and  certain  of  its  tributaries.  It, 
together  with  an  upland  dialect  of  which  but  a  few  words  were 
obtained,  forms  the  Takilman  stock  of  Powell.  The  form  "Takelma" 
of  the  word  is  practically  identical  with  the  native  name  of  the  tribe, 
Dd^gelma'^n  those  dwelling  along  the  river  (see  below,  §  87,  4) ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  it  in  favor  of 
Powell's  variant  form. 

The  linguistic  material  on  which  this  account  of  the  Takelma 
language  is  based  consists  of  a  series  of  myth  and  other  texts,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sapir,  Takelma  Texts, 
Anthropological  Publications  of  the  University  Museum,  vol.  ii,  no,  1, 
Philadelphia,  1909),  together  with  a  mass  of  grammatical  material 
(forms  and  sentences)  obtained  in  connection  with  the  texts.  A 
series  of  eleven  short  medicine  formulas  or  charms  have  been  pub- 
lished with  interlinear  and  free  translation  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore  (xx,  35-40).  A  vocabulary  of  Takelma  verb,  noun, 
and  adjective  stems,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  derivatives, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  "Takelma  Texts."  Some  manu- 
script notes  on  Takelma,  collected  in  the  summer  of  1904  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  St.  Clair,  2d,  for  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  have 
been  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Bureau;  though  these  consist 
mainly  of  lexical  material,  they  have  been  found  useful  on  one  or 
two  points.  References  like  125.3  refer  to  page  and  line  of  my 
Takelma  Texts.  Those  in  parentheses  refer  to  forms  analogous  to 
the  ones  discussed. 
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The  author's  material  was  gathered  at  the  Siletz  reservation  of 
Oregon  during  a  stay  of  a  month  and  a  half  in  the  summer  of  1906, 
also  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
My  informant  was  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  an  elderly  full-blood 
Takelma  woman.  Her  native  place  was  the  village  of  Da¥ts!asin  or 
DaldanW,  on  Jump-off-Joe  creek  (Dipldlts.'i'lda),  a  northern  affluent 
of  Rogue  river,  her  mother  having  come  from  a  village  on  the  upper 
course  of  Cow  creek  (Hagwal).  Despite  her  imperfect  command  of 
the  English  language,  she  was  found  an  exceptionally  intelligent 
and  good-humored  informant,  without  which  qualities  the  following 
study  would  have  been  far  more  imperfect  than  it  necessarily  must 
be  under  even  the  very  best  of  circumstances. 

In  conclusion  I  must  thank  Prof.  Franz  Boas  for  his  valuable 
advice  in  regard  to  several  points  of  method  and  for  his  active 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  largely  to  him  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rut  of  grammatical 
description  and  to  arrange  and  interpret  the  facts  in  a  manner  that 
seemed  most  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Takelma  language 
itself.^ 

PHONOLOGY  (§§2-24) 

§  2.  Introductory 

In  its  general  phonetic  character,  at  least  as  regards  relative  harsh- 
ness or  smoothness  of  acoustic  effect,  Takelma  will  probably  be  found 
to  occupy  a  position  about  midway  between  the  characteristically 
rough  languages  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  the  North  Calif ornian 
and  Oregon  coast  (Chinookan,  Salish,  Alsea,  Coos,  Athapascan,  Yurok) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  relatively  euphonious  languages  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  (Maidu,  Yana,  Wintun)  on  the  other,  inclining 
rather  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

From  the  former  group  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  voice- 
less Z-sounds  (l,  l,^  l!)  and  of  velar  stops  {q,  g,  q!) ;  from  the  latter, 

1  What  little  has  been  learned  of  the  ethnology  of  the  Takelma  Indians  will  be  found  Incorporated  in 
two  articles  written  by  the  author  and  entitled  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  In 
American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  251-275;  and  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  In  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  xx,  33^9. 

»  In  the  myths,  I  Is  freely  prefixed  to  any  word  spoken  by  the  bear.  Its  imeuphonious  character  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  match  the  coarseness  of  the  bear,  and  for  this  quasi-rhetorical  purpose  it  was  doubtless 
derisively  borrowed  from  the  neighboring  Athapascan  languages,  In  which  It  occurs  with  great  frequency. 
The  prefixed  sibilant  »•  serves  In  a  similar  way  as  a  sort  of  sneezing  adjunct  to  Indicate  the  speech  of 
the  coyote.    Owi'di  where?  says  the  ordinary  mortal;  Igtci'di,  the  bear;  fgwi'di,  the  coyote. 

§  2 
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in  the  OQcmrence  of  relatively  more  complex  consonantic  clusters, 
though  these  are  of  strictly  limited  possibilities,  and  hardly  to  be 
considered  as  difficult  in  themselves. 

Like  the  languages  of  the  latter  group,  Takelma  possesses  clear- 
cut  vowels,  and  abounds,  besides,  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs; 
these,  together  with  a  system  of  syllabic  pitch-accent,  give  the  Takel- 
ma language  a  decidedly  musical  character,  marred  only  to  some 
extent  by  the  profusion  of  disturbing  catches.  The  line  of  cleavage 
between  Takelma  and  the  neighboring  dialects  of  the  Athapascan  stock 
(Upper  Umpqua,  Applegate  Creek,  Galice  Creek,  Chasta  Costa)  is  thus 
not  only  morphologically  but  also  phonetically  distinct,  despite  re- 
semblances in  the  manner  of  articulation  of  some  of  the  vowels  and 
consonants.  Chasta  Costa,  formerly  spoken  on  the  lower  course  of 
Rogue  river,  possesses  all  the  voiceless  Z-sounds  above  referred  to;  a 
peculiar  illusive  q!,  the  fortis  character  of  which  is  hardly  as  prominent 
as  in  Chinook;  a  voiced  guttural  spirant ;-,  as  in  North  German  Tage; 
the  sonants  or  weak  surds  dj  and  z  (rarely) ;  a  voiceless  interdental 
spirant  p  and  its  corresponding  fortis  t^!;  and  a  very  frequently  oc- 
curring 'Cl  vowel,  as  in  English  hut.  All  of  these  are  absent  from 
Takelma,  which,  in  turn,  has  a  complete  labial  series  (6,  'p\  p!,  m), 
whereas  Chasta  Costa  has  only  the  nasal  m  (labial  stops  occur  appar- 
ently only  in  borrowed  words,  hopi'  cat  <.pussy).  The  fortis  Ic!,  com- 
mon in  Takelma,  seems  in  the  Chasta  Costa  to  be  replaced  by  q!;  the 
Takelma  vowel  ii,  found  also  in  California,  is  absent  from  Chasta 
Costa;  r  is  foreign  to  either,  though  found  in  Galice  Creek  and  Shasta. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  point  of  phonetic  difference,  however,  between 
the  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa  languages  lies  in  the  peculiar  long 
(doubled)  consonants  of  the  latter,  while  Takelma  regularly  simpli- 
fies consonant  geminations  that  would  theoretically  appear  in  the 
building  of  words.  Not  enough  of  the  Shasta  has  been  published  to 
enable  one  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  phonetic  similarity 
that  obtains  between  it  and  Takelma,  but  the  differences  can  hardly 
be  as  pronounced  as  those  that  have  just  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  and  Chasta  Costa. 

This  preliminary  survey  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  show,  as  far 

as  the  scanty  means  at   present  at    our  disposal  would  allow,  the 

phonetic  affiliations  of  Takelma.     Attention  will  now  be  directed  to 

the  sounds  themselves. 

§   2 
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Vowels  (§§3-11) 

§  3.  General  Remarks 

The  simple  vowels  appear,  quantitatively  considered,  in  two 
forms,  short  and  long,  or,  to  adopt  a  not  inappropriate  term,  pseudo- 
diphthongal.  By  this  is  meant  that  a  long  vowel  normally  con- 
sists of  the  corresponding  short  vowel,  though  generally  of  greater 
quantity,  plus  a  slight  parasitic  rearticulation  of  the  same  vowel 
(indicated  by  a  small  superior  letter) ,  the  whole  giving  the  effect  of  a 
diphthong  without  material  change  of  vowel-quality  in  the  course 
of  production.  The  term  pseudo-diphthong  is  the  more  justified 
in  that  the  long  vowel  has  the  same  absolute  quantity,  and  experi- 
ences the  same  accentual  and  syllabic  treatment,  as  the  true  diph- 
thong, consisting  of  short  vowel  +  ^,  u,  I,  m,  or  n.  If  the  short 
vowel  be  given  a  unitary  quantitative  value  of  1,  the  long  vowel 
(pseudo-diphthong)  and  ordinary  diphthong  will  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  2;  while  the  long  diphthong,  consisting  of  long  vowel 
+  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n,  will  be  assigned  a  value  of  3.  The  liquid  (l)  and 
the  nasals  (m  and  n)  are  best  considered  as  forming,  parallel  to  the 
semi-vowels  y  (i)  and  w  (u),  diphthongs  with  preceding  vowels, 
inasmuch  as  the  combinations  thus  entered  on  are  treated,  similarly 
to  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  as  phonetic  units  for  the  purposes  of  pitch- 
accent  and  grammatic  processes.  As  a  preliminary  example  serving 
to  justify  this  treatment,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  verb-stem  hilw-, 
hilu-  JUMP  becomes  bilau-  with  inorganic  a  under  exactly  the  same 
phonetic  conditions  as  those  which  make  of  the  stem  Ic.'emn-  make 
Icleman-.     We  thus  have,  for  instance: 

JiZwa'^s  jumper ;  hila^uV  he  jumped 
Tdemna'^s  maker;  Jc!ema''nk'  he  made  it 

From  this  and  numberless  other  examples  it  follows  that  au  and  an, 
similarly  ai,  al,  and  am,  belong,  from  a  strictly  Takelma  point  of 
view,  to  the  same  series  of  phonetic  elements ;  similarly  for  e,  i,  o, 
and  ii  diphthongs. 

§  4,  Systetn  of  Vowels 

The  three  quantitative  stages  outlined  above  are  presented  for 
the  various  vowels  and  diphthong-forming  elements  in  the  following 
table : 

§§   3-4 
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I.  Short. 

n.  Long. 

Short  diphthong. 

III.  Long  diphthong. 

a 

aa,  (o) 

ai, 

au,      al,       am,    an 

di, 

au,         ml,   dam,  dan 

e 

e',(^) 

ei, 

eu,      el,       em,     en 

a, 

iu,          eel,    e'm    e<n 

i 

li,  (t) 

iu,      il,       im,     in 

iu,          HI,    Mm,   Hn 

0,  (u) 

o»,  (0) 

01, 

ou,      ol,       om,     on 
(ou)     (Ul)     (um)  (un) 

6i, 

df(io),    oul,    o^m,  dun 

u 

«u,  (u) 

ui, 

uw,     ul,      um,    un 

(U") 

ui, 

«"(«)),    ml,   unm,  u^n 

u 

tiii,  (M) 

Ul, 

uw,    iil,      iim,    un 
(it") 

Hi, 

«"(u;),    uiil,  iiiim,  ttiin 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that,  under  proper  syllabic  con- 
ditions, i  and  u  may  respectively  appear  in  semivocalic  form  as  y 
and  w;  thus  o"  and  tZ"  appear  as  dw  and  uw  when  followed  by  vowels ; 
e.  g.,  in  Jcluvm^-  throw  away,  uw  and  w"  are  equivalent  elements 
forming  a  reduplicated  complex  entirely  analogous  to  -elel-  in  helel- 
siNG.  Similarly  ai,  au,  di,  and  au  may  appear  as  ay,  aw,  d^y,  and 
a«w;  and  correspondingly  for  the  other  vowels.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  best  criteria  for  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the  first 
element  of  a  diphthong  is  to  obtain  it  in  such  form  as  would  cause 
the  second  element  (i  or  u)  to  become  semi-vocalic,  for  then  the  first 
vowel  will  adopt  the  form  of  a  short  vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  following  phonetic  (not  morphologic)  pro- 
portions will  make  this  clearer: 

bilinfe^  I  jump:  biliwaf  you  jump  =  Ae«^iu  he  went  away  from 

him :  he^^Vwi'^n  I  went  away  from  him 
gaiV  he  ate  it :  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it  =  ^ai/:'  he  grew:  ga^ya'H'  he  will 

grow 
gay&u  he  ate  it :  gayowa'^nl  ate  it  =  Tiant'g&u  over  land :  Latg'h^wa'^ 

one  from  Lat'gau  [uplands] 

Sometimes,  though  not  commonly,  a  diphthong  may  appear  in  the 
same  word  either  with  a  semivowel  or  vowel  as  its  second  element, 
according  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  followed  by  a  connecting  inor- 
ganic a.  A  good  example  of  such  a  doublet  is  ?iaye^wa'xdd''da  or 
Tiayeuxdd'^da  in  his  returning  (verb  stem  yeu-,  ye'w-  return). 
It  is  acoustically  difficult  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  long 
vowel  or  pseudo-diphthong  o«  and  the  w-diphthongs  of  o  (both  ou 
and  ou  are  often  heard  as  o"),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is 
an  organic  difference  between  o«,  as  long  vowel  to  o,  and  d''  =  ou,  ou. 
Thus,  in  loho^'na'^n  I  cause  him  to  die,  and  lohona'n  I  shall  cause 
HIM  TO  die,  o«  and  o  are  related  as  long  and  short  vowel  in  parallel 

§  4 
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fashion  to  the  d"  and  a  of  y&^naY  you  went,  and  y&nada'^  you  will 
GO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  o"  of  p'o^p'au-  (aorist  stem)  blow  is 
organically  a  diphthong  (ou),  the  o"  of  the  first  syllable  being  related 
to  the  au  of  the  second  as  the  iu  of  k'iuk'au-  (verb  stem)  brandish 
is  to  its  au.  Similarly,  the  -6^-  of  s'o'^^Ar'd^)'-  (verb  stem)  jump 
is  organic  shortened  ou,  related  to  the  -owo-  of  the  aorist  stem 
s'o'wo^lc'dp-  as  the  -e'-  of  he'^^x-  (verb  stem)  be  left  over  is  to  the 
-eye-  of  heye^x-  (aorist  stem).  A  similar  acoustic  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  distinguishing  ii",  (u")  as  long  vowel  from  the  u-  diphthongs 

of  it,  (u). 

Examples  of  unrelated  stems  and  words  differing  only  in  the 
length  of  the  vowel  or  diphthong  are  not  rare,  and  serve  as  internal 
evidence  of  the  correctness,  from  a  native  point  of  view,  of  the  vowel 
classification  made: 

gai-  eat,  but  gdi-  grow 
verb-prefix  dd"-  ear,  but  da-  mouth 
wd'^xa  his  younger  brother,  but  wa'xa  at  them 
It  may  happen  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same  word  differ  only 
in  vocaUc  quantity;  ya,^da'H'  he  will  swim,  ynda'H'  he  swims. 

It  is,  naturally  enough,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  always  appear  in  exactly  the  same  quantity.  Speed 
of  utterance  and,  to  some  extent,  withdrawal  of  the  stress-accent, 
tend  to  reduce  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  vowels,  so  that  a  nor- 
mally long  vowel  can  become  short,  or  at  least  lose  its  parasitic 
attachment.  In  the  case  of  the  i-  and  u-  diphthongs,  such  a  quan- 
titative reduction  means  that  the  two  vowels  forming  the  diphthong 
more  completely  lose  their  separate  individuality  and  melt  into  one. 
Quantitative  reduction  is  apt  to  occur  particularly  before  a  glottal 
catch;  in  the  diphthongs  the  catch  follows  so  rapidly  upon  the  second 
element  (i  or  u)  that  one  can  easily  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  full 
i-  or  u-  vowel  is  pronounced,  or  whether  this  second  vowel  appears 
rather  as  a  palatal  or  labial  articulation  of  the  catch  itself.  The 
practice  has  been  adopted  of  writing  such  diphthongs  with  a  superior 
i  or  w  before  the  catch:  a*^,  a^^,  e^-,  and  similarly  for  the  rest.  When, 
however,  in  the  course  of  word-formation,  this  catch  drops  off,  the  i 
or  u  that  has  been  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  catch  reasserts 
itself,  and  we  get  such  pairs  of  forms  as: 

naga.'^^  he  said;  but  nag&'ida^  when  he  said 
sgele'"^  he  shouted;  but  sgele'nda^  when  he  shouted 
§  4 
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On  the  other  hand,  vowels  naturally  short  sometimes  become  long 
when  dwelt  upon  for  rhetorical  emphasis.  Thus  ga  that  sometimes 
appears  as  ga°' : 

ga"^  loJio'Ve^  in  that  case  I  shall  die 

gd'"'  ga^a^l  for  tJiat  reason 
As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  themselves,  little  need 
be  said.     The  a  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  short  a  of  German  mann, 
while  the  long  d'^  (barring  the  parasitic  element)  corresponds  to  the 

a  of  HAHN. 

A  labial  coloring  of  the  a  (i.  e.,  6  as  in  German  voll)  frequently 
occurs  before  and  after  ^""': 

guhoV"^  planted,  sown 

%Wwd'°^k^w6V  he  woke  him  up 
But  there  were  also  heard: 

SeVak'"^  shot 

maldVwa  he  told  him 

The  e  is  an  open  sound,  as  in  the  English  let;  it  is  so  open,  indeed, 
as  to  verge,  particularly  after  y,  toward  a.^  Also  the  long  vowel  e^ 
is  very  open  in  quality,  being  pronounced  approximately  like  the  ei 
of  English  their  (but  of  course  without  the  r-  vanish)  or  the  e  of 
French  fete;  e«,  though  unprovided  with  the  mark  of  length,  will 
be  always  understood  as  denoting  the  long  vowel  (pseudo-diphthong) 
corresponding  to  the  short  e;  while  e  will  be  employed,  wherever 
necessary,  for  the  long  vowel  without  the  parasitic  -'^.  The  close  e, 
as  in  German  reh,  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  Takelma,  although  it 
was  sometimes  heard  for  i;  in  the  words  IdHe'  he  became,  IdHefam 
YOU  BECAME,  and  other  related  forms,  e  was  generally  heard,  and  may 
be  justified,  though  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  it  is  morphologically 
identical  with  the  V  of  certain  other  verbs. 

The  i  is  of  about  the  same  quality  as  in  English  hit,  while  the 
long  i*  is  closer,  corresponding  to  the  ea  of  English  beat.  Several 
monosyllables,  however,  in  -i,  such  as  gwi  where,  di  interrogative 
particle,  should  bo  pronounced  with  a  close  though  short  vowel  (cf. 
French  fini).  This  closer  pronunciation  of  the  short  vowel  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  gwi,  di,  and  other  such  words  arc  rapid 
pronunciations  of  gwt\  dl^,  and  the  others;  and  indeed  the  texts 
sometimes  show  such  longer  forms. 

iThe  word  yewe'i^  he  returned,  e.  g.,  was  long  heard  as  yawe'i',  but  such  forms  as  yiu  returnI  show 
this  to  have  been  an  auditory  error. 

§   4 
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The  0  is  a  close  vowel,  as  in  German  sohn,  as  far  as  the  quahty  is 
concerned,  but  with  the  short  quantity  of  the  o  of  voll.  This  close- 
ness of  pronunciation  of  the  o  readDy  explains  its  very  frequent 
interchange  with  u: 

Us'.'o'p'al  sharp-clawed 
dets'.'uguH'  sharp-pointed 

and  also  the  u-  quality  of  the  parasitic  element  in  the  long  close  vowel 
o".  The  short  open  6,  as  in  German  voll,  never  occurs  as  a  primary 
vowel,  but  is  practically  always  a  labialized  variant  of  a.  Thus  in 
Takelma,  contrary  to  the  parallelism  one  ordinarily  expects  to  find  in 
vocahc  systems,  e-  vowels  are  open  in  quahty,  while  o-  vowels  are 
close. 

The  vowel  u  is  close,  as  in  the  English  word  rude,  the  long  mark 
over  the  u  being  here  used  to  indicate  closeness  of  quality  rather 
than  length  of  quantity.  The  ii  is  not  identical  with  the  German  ii, 
but  is  somewhat  more  obscure  in  quality  and  wavers  (to  an  un- 
Indian  ear)  between  the  German  short  u  of  mutze  and  u  of  muss  ; 
sometimes  it  was  even  heard  with  the  approximate  quality  of  the 
short  o  of  GOTZ.  The  long  w"  is,  in  the  same  way,  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  long  ii  of  the  German  suss,  but  tends  in  the  direc- 
tion of  u",  with  which  it  frequently  varies  in  the  texts.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful  how  far  the  two  vowels  u  and  u  are  to  be  considered 
separate  and  distinct ;  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  should  be  looked 
upon  as  auditory  variants  of  one  sound.     Before  or  after  y  or  w,u  is 

apt  to  be  heard  as  u,  k!uwu'^  they  ran  away,  uyu'^s'  he 

LAUGHED,  Iguyugl'^si,  he  keeps  nudging  ME,  otherwise  often  as  u. 

The  only  short  vowel  not  provided  for  in  the  table  is  12  (as  in  Eng- 
lish sun),  which,  however,  has  no  separate  individuality  of  its  own, 
but  is  simply  a  variant  form  of  a,  heard  chiefly  before  m; 

he'Hle'me^x'dm  he  killed  us  off  (for  -ajn) 
xHm  in  water  (for  xam) 

The  absence  of  the  obscure  vowel  e  of  indeterminate  quality  is 
noteworthy  as  showing  indirectly  the  clear-cut  vocalic  character  of 
Takelma  speech.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  was  the  e  heard,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  it  was  not  a  reduced  vowel,  but  an  intrusive 
sound  between  m  and  s: 

dak'fhe'^^Jc'fhagamES  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (in  place 
of  -ams) . 
§  4 
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Even  here  it  may  really  have  been  the  strongly  sonantic  quality 
of  the  m  in  contrast  to  the  voiceless  s  that  produced  the  acoustic 
effect  of  an  obscure  vowel.  The  exact  pronunciation  of  the  diph- 
thongs will  be  better  understood  when  we  consider  the  subject  of 
pitch-accent. 

§  5,  Stress  and  Pitch- Accent 

Inasmuch  as  pitch  and  stress  accent  are  phonetic  phenomena  that 
affect  more  particularly  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  it  seems  advisable 
to  consider  the  subject  here  and  to  let  the  treatment  of  the  conso- 
nants follow.  As  in  many  Indian  languages,  the  stress-accent  of  any 
particular  word  in  Takelma  is  not  so  inseparably  associated  with  any 
particular  syllable  but  that  the  same  word,  especially  if  consisting 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  may  appear  with  the  main  stress-accent 
now  on  one,  now  on  the  other  syllable.  In  the  uninterrupted  flow  of 
the  sentence  it  becomes  often  difficult  to  decide  which  syllable  of  a 
word  should  be  assigned  the  stress-accent.  Often,  if  the  word  bears 
no  particular  logical  or  rhythmic  emphasis,  one  does  best  to  regard 
it  as  entirely  without  accent  and  as  standing  in  a  proclitic  or  enclitic 
relation  to  a  following  or  preceding  word  of  greater  emphasis.  This 
is  naturally  chiefly  the  case  with  adverbs  (such  as  he^ne  then)  and 
conjunctive  particles  (such  as  ganehi^  and  then;  agasi^  AtiD  so,  but 
then)  ;  though  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  major  part  of 
a  clause  will  thus  be  strung  along  without  decided  stress-accent  until 
some  emphatic  noun  or  verb-form  is  reached.  Thus  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  myths: 

ganehi^  dewenxa  ld°le  Jiono^  jpele'xa^,  literally  translated.  And 
then  to-morrow  (next  day)  it  became,  again  they  went  out  to 
war 

All  that  precedes  the  main  verb-form  'pele'xa^  they  went  out  to 
"WAR  is  relatively  unimportant,  and  hence  is  hurried  over  without  any- 
where receiving  marked  stress. 

Nevertheless  a  fully  accented  word  is  normally  stressed  on  some 
particular  syllable;  it  may  even  happen  that  two  forms  differ 
merely  in  the  place  of  accent : 

TKLga'-ida^  when  he  said,  but 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said 

The  important  point  to  observe,  however,  is  that  when  a  particular 
syllable  does  receive  the  stress  (and  after  all  most  words  are  normally 

§  5 
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accented  on  some  one  syllable),  it  takes  on  one  of  two  or  three  musical 
inflections : 

(1)  A  simple  pitch  distinctly  higher  than  the  normal  pitch  of 
unstressed  speech  (-). 

(2)  A  rising  inflection  that  starts  at,  or  a  trifle  above,  the  normal 
pitch,  and  gradually  slides  up  to  the  same  higher  pitch  referred  to 
above  (=^). 

(3)  A  falling  Loflection  that  starts  at,  or  generally  somewhat 
higher  than,  the  raised  pitch  of  (1)  and  (2),  and  gradually  slides 
down  to  fall  either  in  the  same  or  immediately  following  syllable,  to 
a  pitch  somewhat  lower  than  the  normal  (-). 

The  "raised"  pitch  (^)  is  employed  only  in  the  case  of  final  short 
vowels  or  shortened  diphthongs  (i.  e.,  diphthongs  that,  owing  to 
speed  of  utterance,  are  pronounced  so  rapidly  as  to  have  a  quanti- 
tative value  hardly  greater  than  that  of  short  vowels;  also  sec- 
ondary diphthongs  involving  an  inorganic  a) ;  if  a  short  vowel 
spoken  on  a  raised  pitch  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unac- 
cented syllable  (as  will  always  happen,  if  it  is  not  the  final 
vowel  of  the  word),  there  will  evidently  ensue  a  fall  in  pitch  in  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  the  general  acoustic  effect  of  the  two 
syllables  will  be  equivalent  to  a  "falling"  inflection  (-)  within  one 
syllable;  i.  e.  (if  —  be  employed  to  denote  an  unaccented  syllable), 

(^)  H =(-)•     The   following   illustration   will   make   this   clearer: 

YOU  SANG  is  regularly  accented  JielelaY,  the  a^  being  sung  on  an 
interval  of  a  (minor,  sometimes  even  major)  third  above  the  two 
unaccented  e-  vowels.  The  acoustic  effect  to  an  American  ear  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  curt  query  requiring  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive answer,  did  he  go  ?  where  the  i  of  did  and  e  of  he  correspond  in 
.pitch  to  the  two  e's  of  the  Takelma  word,  while  the  o  of  go  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Takelma  a\  The  Takelma  word,  of  course,  has  no 
interrogative  connotation.  If,  now,  we  wish  to  make  a  question  out 
of  helelaY,  we  add  the  interrogative  particle  di,  and  obtain  the 
form  helela't'idi  did  he  sing?  (The  ^  is  a  weak  vowel  inserted  to 
keep  the  V  and  d  apart.)  Here  the  a'  has  about  the  same  pitch  as 
in  the  preceding  word,  but  the  i  sinks  to  about  the  level  of  the  e~ 
vowels,  and  the  di  is  pronoimced  approximately  a  third  below  the 
normal  level.  The  Takelma  interrogative  form  thus  bears  an  acoustic 
resemblance  to  a  rapid  English  reply:  so  he  did  go,  the  o  of  so  and 
§   5 
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e  of  HE  corresponding  in  pitch  to  the  unaccented  e-  vowels  of  the 
Takelma,  the  i  of  did  resembling  in  its  rise  above  the  normal  pitch 
the  a' ,  and  the  o  of  go  sinking  like  the  i  of  the  interrogative  particle.* 
If  the  normal  level  of  speech  be  set  at  A,  the  two  forms  just  considered 
may  be  musically,  naturally  with  very  greatly  exaggerated  tonal 
effect,  represented  as  follows : 


he-       le-  WV  he-        le-        la'-     t"i-      di 

The  "rising"  pitch  (=^)  is  found  only  on  long  vowels  and  short  or 
long  diphthongs.  The  rising  pitch  is  for  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
what  the  raised  pitch  is  for  a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong; 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  being  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  accented  vowel  is  sung  on  a  single  tone  reached  without  an  inter- 
mediate slur  from  the  lower  level,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rising 
pitch  the  affected  vowel  or  diphthong  changes  in  pitch  in  the  course 
of  pronunciation;  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  and  the  first  vowel 
of  the  diphthong  are  sung  on  a  tone  intermediate  between  the  normal 
level  and  the  raised  pitch,  while  the  parasitic  element  of  the  long 
vowel  and  the  second  vowel  (i  or  u)  of  the  diphthong  are  hit  by  the 
raised  tone  itself.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  rapid  pronuncia- 
tion the  intermediate  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  long  vowel  or  diph- 
thong would  be  hurried  over  and  sometimes  dropped  altogether;  this 
means  that  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (a,  at)  becomes 
a  short  vowel  or  shortened  diphthong  with  raised  pitch  (a\  aH).^ 
Diphthongs  consisting  of  a  short  vowel  +1,  m,  or  n,  and  provided 
with  a  rising  pitch,  ought,  in  strict  analogy,  to  appear  as  an,  al,  am; 
and  so  on  for  the  other  vowels.  This  is  doubtless  the  correct  repre- 
sentation, and  such  forms  as: 

nafiJc'  he  will  say,  do 

gwaW  wind 

dasmayam  he  smiled 

wulx  enemy,  Shasta 
were  actually  heartl,  the  liquid  or  nasal  being  distinctly  higher  in 
pitch  than  the  preceding  vowel.     In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 

•  It  Is  curious  that  the  effect  to  our  ears  of  the  Takelma  declarative  heleldV  is  of  an  Interrogative  did  you 
eiNQ?  while  conversely  the  effect  of  an  interrogative  helela't'ldi  is  that  of  a  declarative  you  did  sing. 
This  is  entirely  accidental  in  so  far  as  a  rise  In  pitch  has  nothhig  to  do  in  Takebna  with  an  interrogation. 

'A  vowel  marked  with  the  accent  ^  is  necessarily  long,  so  that  the  mark  of  length  and  the  parasitic 
vowel  can  be  conveniently  omitted. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 2  §    5 
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these  diphthongs  were  heard,  if  not  always  pronounced,  as  shortened 
diphthongs  with  raised  pitch  {a'n,  a^l,  a'm) .  The  acoustic  effect  of  a 
syllable  with  rising  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable  is  neces- 
sarily different  from  that  of  a  syllabic  with  falling  pitch  (-),  or  of  a 
syllable  with  raised  pitch  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  because 
of  the  steady  rise  in  pitch  before  the  succeeding  fall.  The  tendency 
at  first  is  naturally  to  hear  the  combination  —  ^^  —  as  —  -  — ,  and  to 
make  no  distinction  in  accent  between  yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
and  yewelVe^  i  returned;  but  variations  in  the  recorded  texts 
between  the  rising  and  falling  pitch  in  one  and  the  same  form  are  in 
every  case  faults  of  perception,  and  not  true  variations  at  all.  The 
words  tlomom  he  killed  him  and  yawaife^  i  spoke  may  be  approxi- 
mately represented  in  musical  form  as  follows: 


t.'o-       mo-'^m  ya-  wa-      i-  t'e' 

The  falling  pitch  ( — )  affects  both  long  and  short  vowels  as  well  as 
diphthongs,  its  essential  characteristic  being,  as  already  defined,  a 
steady  fall  from  a  tone  higher  than  the  normal  level.  The  peak  of 
the  falling  inflection  may  coincide  in  absolute  pitch  with  that  of  the 
rising  inflection,  though  it  is  often  somewhat  higher,  say  an  interval 
of  a  fourth  above  the  ordinary  level.  The  base  Oowest  tone)  of  the 
fall  is  not  assignable  to  any  definite  relative  pitch,  the  gamut  run 
through  by  the  voice  depending  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
syllable.  If  the  accent  hits  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  not  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  catch,  the  base  will,  generally  speaking,  coincide 
with  the  normal  level,  or  lie  somewhat  below  it.  If  the  long  vowel 
or  diphthong  be  immediately  followed  by  an  unaccented  syllable,  the 
base  is  apt  to  strike  this  unaccented  syllable  at  an  interval  of  about 
a  third  below  the  level.  If  the  vowel  or  diphthong  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  catch,  the  fall  in  pitch  will  be  rapidly  checked,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fall  limited  to  perhaps  not  more  than  a  semitone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  catch  is  removed  (as  often  happens  on  the 
addition  to  the  form  of  certain  grammatical  elements),  the  fall  runs 
through  its  usual  gamut.     The  words 

Vwede'i  his  name 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 

yewe'^^  he  returned 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  falling  pitch. 
§  5 
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The  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs  is  now  easily  understood 
A  shortened  diphthong  iaH,  a'^^)  sounds  to  an  American  ear  lik<^  an 
indivisible  entity,  very  much  like  ai  and  au  in  high  and  iiom';  a 
diphthong  with  falling  pitch  {a'i)  is  naturally  apt  to  be  heard  as  two 
distinct  vowels,  so  that  one  is  easily  led  to  uTite  naga'-ida^  instead  of 
naga'ida^  when  he  said;  a  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (af)  is  heard 
either  as  a  pure  diphthong  or  as  two  distinct  vowels,  according  to 
the  speed  of  utterance  or  the  accidents  of  perception.  All  these 
interpretations,  however,  are  merely  matters  of  perception  by  an 
American  ear  and  have  in  themselves  no  objective  value.  It  would 
be  quite  misleading,  for  instance,  to  treat  Takelma  diphthongs  as 
"  pure"  and  "  impure,"  no  regard  being  had  to  pitch,  for  such  a  classi- 
fication is  merely  a  secondary  consequence  of  the  accentual  phenomena 
we  have  just  considered. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  the  diphthongs  should  be  noted.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  organic  diphthongs,  in  wdiich  each 
element  of  the  diphthong  has  a  distinct  radical  or  etymological  value, 
and  secondary  diphthongs,  arising  from  an  i,  u,  I,  m,  or  n  \vith  pre- 
fixed inorganic  a.  The  secondary  diphthongs  {ai,  au,  al,  am,  an), 
being  etymologically  single  vowels  or  semivowels,  are  always  unitonal 
in  character;  they  can  have  the  raised,  not  the  rising  accent.  Con- 
trast the  inorganic  au  of 

hildb'uk'  (  =*6iZw'^'',  ^  not  *&ikuA:')  he  jumped;  cf.  hihva'^s  jumper 
with  the  organic  au  of 

gay SiU  he  ate  it;  cf.  garjawa'^n  I  ate  it 
Contrast  similarly  the  inorganic  an  of 

k!emdi\\¥  {=*'k!e7rm'¥ ,  not  *^\'emafiA:')  he  made  it;  cf.  k'.eiuna'^s 
maker 

with  the  organic  am  of 

dasmaysifa.  he  smiled ;  cf .  dasmayania'^n  I  smiled 
Phonetically  such  secondary  diphthongs  are  hardly  different  from 
shortened  organic  diphthongs;  etymologically  and,  in  consequence, 
in  morphologic  treatment,  the  hue  of  diiference  is  sharply  drawn. 

» Non-existent  or  theoretically  reconstructed  forms  axe  indicated  by  a  prefixed  asterisk. 

§  5 
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It  was  said  that  any  particular  syllable,  if  accented,  necessarily 
receives  a  definite  pitch-inflection.  If  it  is  furthermore  pointed  out 
that  distinct  words  and  forms  may  differ  merely  in  the  character  of 
the  accent,  and  that  definite  grammatical  forms  are  associated  with 
definite  accentual  forms,  it  becomes  evident  that  pitch-accent  has  a 
not  unimportant  bearing  on  morphology.  Examples  of  words  differ- 
ing only  in  the  pitch-accent  are: 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing;  sel  kingfisher 

la/°'p'^  leaves;  (1)  la])'  he  carried  it  on  his  back,  (2)  lap'  become  (so 

and  so) ! 
sd'H'  his  discharge  of  wind;  saC  mash  it! 
will'^  his  house;  will  house,  for  instance,  in  daVwill  on  top  of 

the  house 
he' ''I  song;  Jiel  sing  it! 

Indeed,  neither  vowel-quantity,  accent,  nor  the  catch  can  be  consid- 
ered negligible  factors  in  Takelma  phonology,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

waya^  knife 

'wayd'°'  his  knife 

waya'^  he  sleeps 

waydn  he  put  him  to  sleep 

k!wd-ya''  (,  =  ]c!wdl^a^)  just  grass 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  simple  rule  for  the  determination  of 
the  proper  accent  of  all  words.  What  has  been  ascertained  in  regard 
to  the  accent  of  certain  forms  or  types  of  words  in  large  part  seems 
to  be  of  a  grammatic,  not  purely  phonetic,  character,  and  hence  will 
most  naturally  receive  treatment  when  the  forms  themselves  are  dis- 
cussed. Here  it  will  suffice  to  give  as  illustrations  of  the  morphologic 
value  of  accent  a  few  of  the  cases: 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  generalization  that  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  accents  is  that  a  catch  requires 
the  falling  pitch-accent  on  an  immediately  preceding  stressed  syllable, 
as  comes  out  most  clearly  in  forms  where  the  catch  has  been  second- 
arily removed.     Some  of  the  forms  affected  are: 

(a)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist  of 
the  transitive  verb,  as  in : 

tiomoma'^n  I  kill  him 
t.'omoma'nda^  as  I  killed  him 

§  5 
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(6)  The  third  person  aorist  of  all  intransitive  verbs  that  take  the 
catch  as  the  characteristic  element  of  this  person  and  tense,  as  in: 
ya'^  he  went 
ya'^da^  when  he  went 

(c)  The  second  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending 
for  this  person  and  number  is  -H\  as  in: 

tH'H'  your  husband 
ela'H'^  your  tongue 

Contrast : 

tliCY  my  husband 
elaYV  my  tongue 

There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  certain  not  very  nu- 
merous class  of  transitive  verbs,  that  will  later  occupy  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  verb,  show  a  long  vowel  with  rismg  pitch  before  a  catch 
in  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  aorist,  as  in: 

Tcleme^n  I  make  it 
diHugvfn  I  wear  it 

The  very  isolation  of  these  forms  argues  powerfully  for  the  general 
correctness  of  the  rule. 

(2)  The  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object  future,  and 
the  third  person  aorist  passive  always  follow  the  accent  of  la: 

do^rrw/n  I  shall  kill  him 
tlomoma'n  he  was  killed 

Contrast : 

xo^ma^n  he  dried  it 
Like  Icleme^n  in  accent  we  have  also: 

Jclemen  it  was  made 

(3)  The  first  person  singular  possessive  of  nouns  whose  ending  for 
that  person  and  number  is  -t'Jc'  shows  a  raised  or  rising  pitch,  according 
to  whether  the  accented  vowel  is  short  or  long  (or  diphthongal) : 

k'wedeifJc'  my  name 
'planVTc'  my  liver 
tUbagwa^nt'k'  my  pancreas 

Contrast : 

k'wede'i  his  name 
p.'a'^'nf  his  liver 
tHhagwa'n  his  pancreas 
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(4)  The  verbal  suffix  -aid-  takes  tlie  falling  pitch: 
sgelewa'lda^n  I  shouted  to  Iiim 
sgelewa'lV  he  shouted  to  him 

Contrast : 

{/waif  wind 

Many  more  such  rules  could  be  given,  but  these  will  suffice  at  present 

to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  "fixity"  of  certain  types  of  accent  In 

morphological  classes. 

This  fixity  of  accent  seems  to  require  a  slight  qualification.     A 

tendency  is  observable  to  end  up  a  sentence  with  the  raised  pitch,  so 

that  a  syllable  normally  provided  with  a  falling  pitch-accent  may 

sometimes,  though  b}^  no  means  always,  assume  a  raised  accent,  if  it  is 

the  last  syllable  of  the  sentence.     The  most  probable  explanation  of 

this  phenomenon  is  that  the  voice  of  a  Takelma  speaker  seeks  its 

rest  in  a  rise,  not,  as  is  the  habit  in  English  as  spoken  in  America,  in 

a  fall.i 

Vocalic  Processes  (§§  6-11) 

§  6.  VOWEL  HIATUS 

There  is  never  in  Takelma  the  slightest  tendency  to  avoid  the  com- 
ing together  of  two  vowels  by  elision  of  one  of  the  vowels  or  con- 
traction of  the  two.  So  carefully,  indeed,  is  each  vowel  kept  intact 
that  the  hiatus  is  frequently  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a  catch. 
If  the  words  ya'p.'a  man  and  a'nl^  not,  for  instance,  should  come 
together  in  that  order  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  two  a-  vowels 
would  not  coalesce  into  one  long  vowel,  but  would  be  separated  by 
an  inorganic  (i.  e.,  not  morphologically  essential)  catch  yap!a 
^a'nl^.  The  same  thing  happens  when  two  verbal  prefixes,  the  first 
ending  in  and  the  second  beginning  with  a  vowel,  come  together. 
Thus: 

de-  in  front 

xd"-  between,  in  two 

+  7-  with  hand 
generally  appear  as: 

deH- 

respectively.     The  deictic  element  -a\  used  to  emphasize  preceding 

1  Those  familiar  with  Indopennanicphonologj' will  have  noticed  that  my  use  of  the  symbols  (-),  (-).  and 
(^)  has  been  largely  dctennined  by  the  method  adopted  in  linguistic  works  for  the  representation  of  the 
syllabif  pitch-accents  of  Lithuanian;  the  main  departures  being  the  use  of  the  (-)  on  short  as  well  as  oa 
long  vowels  and  the  assignment  of  a  different  meaning  to  the  (-). 

§  0 
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nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  is  regularly  separated  from  a  pre- 
ceding vowel  by  the  catch : 

ma'^a>  but  you,  you  truly 
ho^^a''  nowadays  indeed 

If  a  diphthong  in  i  or  u  precedes  a  catch  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  i  or 
u  often  appears  as  1/  or  w  after  the  catch: 

Iclwa^ya'  just  grass  (=  Tc!wal  +  -a^) 
a'^ya"  just  they  (==  di-  they  +  -a') 
ha^ivi-  (=  ha-u-  under  +1-  with  hand) 

If  the  second  of  two  syntactically  closely  connected  words  begins 
with  a  semivowel  (w  or  y)  and  the  first  ends  in  a  vowel,  a  catch  is 
generally  heard  to  separate  the  two,  in  other  words  the  semivowel  is 
treated  as  a  vowel.     Examples  are: 

ge'^  woV  {=ge'  +wo¥)  there  he  arrived 

he^^  wd'^dl'^  (  =  he^  +  wd°-dl'^)  day  its-body  =  all  day  long 

ge^  yd'°'hi  (=ge+yd^^M)  just  there  indeed 
Such  cases  are  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  examples  like: 

TYie^wdY  HE  ARRIVED  HERE,  and 

me^yeU  come  here  ! 

in  which  the  catch  is  organic,  being  an  integral  part  of  the  adverb 
me^  hither;  contrast: 

TYie^gini'^V  he  came  here,  with 

ge  gini'^V  he  went  there. 
The  same  phonetic  rule  appHes  even  more  commonly  when  the  first 
element  is  a  noun  or  verb  prefix : 

h.Bj^winl'^da  inside  of  him;  but  \iaibe^hini''  at  noon 

de^mZimo'"^  they  shouted;  but  dexehe'^n  he  said  so 

ahsii^wa^yewenJii  he  returned  inside  with  him;  but  eihsiigini'^Jc'  he 
went  inside 

wi^wd  my  younger  brother;  but  wiTia'm  my  father 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  catch  is  generally  found  also 
when  the  first  element  ends  in  I,  m,  or  n,  these  consonants,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  being  closely  alhed  to  the  semivowels  in  phonetic 
treatment : 

&Y'wd°^dide  to  my  body;  but  als* o"ma7  to  the  mountain 

duYyowo'^  he  looked;  but  alxi'^A:'  he  saw  him 

hd'^ge'l^yo  he  lay  belly  up;  but  gelkHyi'^k'  he  turned  to  face  him 

gwen^wafgeits'UVwa  his  (head)  lay  next  to  it;  but  gwenlivnla'^^ 

he  looked  back 
yiwin^  wo'Vi^  {=yiwin  speech. +w 6' Vi^  without)  without  speech 

§  6 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  catch  separates  elements  ending  in 
I,  m,  or  n  from  such  as  begin  with  a  vowel : 

s'inHlats.'agi'^n  I  touch  his  nose 
alHfhaga'VhaV  he  struck  them 

§  7.  DISSIMILATION  OF  u 

A  diphthong  in  u  tends,  by  an  easily  understood  dissimilatory 
process,  to  drop  the  u  before  a  labial  suffix  {-gw-,  -p\  -ha^).  Thus 
we  have : 

waTiawazi^gwa'^n  I  rot  with  it,  for  *xiugwa'^n 
Compare : 

Jiawaxi'^^  he  rots 
wahawaxiwigwa'n  I  shall  rot  with  it 

Similarly : 

hiliV^  he  jumped  having  it,  for  *hiliuV"'  (stem  hiliu-) 
iciliV^  he  proceeded  with  it,  for  *iinliu]c'"'  (stem  vnliu-) 

Observe  that,  while  the  diphthong  iu  is  monophthongized,  the  orig- 
inal quantity  is  kept,  i  being  compensatively  lengthened  to  IK  In  the 
various  forms  of  the  verb  yeu-  return,  such  dissimilation,  wherever 
possible,  regularly  takes  place: 

yeV'^  he  returned  with  it,  for  *yeuV^{  =  yeu-  gw-  V) 
me^yep'  come  back!  (pi.),  but  sing.  me^yeU 
ye^ba'^  let  us  return!  for  *yeuba'^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  u-  dissimilation  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  a  number  of  homonyms: 

ylk'"  bite  him! 
{al)yBp'  show  it  to  him! 

A  similar  dissimilation  of  an  -u-  after  a  long  vowel  has  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  place  in  the  reduplicating  verb  IdHiwi'^n  i  call  him  by 
NAME  {le^la'usi  he  calls  me  by  name)  from  *  Iduliwi'^n  (*  levla'usi). 

§  8.  I- UMLAUT 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  phonetic  law  touching  the  Takelma 
vowels  is  an  assimilatory  process  that  can  be  appropriately  termed 
"i-  umlaut."  Briefly  stated,  the  process  is  a  regressive  assimilation 
of  a  non-radical  -a-  to  an  -i-,  caused  by  an  -i-  (-!'-)  in  an  immediately 
following  suffixed  syllable,  whether  the  -i-  causing  the  umlaut  is  an 
original  -i-,  or  itself  umlauted  from  an  original  -a-;  the  -i-  of  the 
§§  7-8 
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pronominal  endings  -hi-  thee,  -si-  he  to  me,  -xi-  he  me,  fails  to 
cause  umlaut,  nor  does  the  law  operate  when  the  -i-  is  immediately 
preceded  by  an  inorganic  h.  The  following  forms  will  make  the 
applicabDity  of  the  rule  somewhat  clearer : 

wak'.ayayini'^n  I  caused  him  to  grow  with  it  (but  Idayayana'^n 
I  caused  him  to  grow,  with  preserved  -a-,  because  of  following 
-a'^n,  not  -i'^n) 

wakleyeya'nxi  he  caused  me  to  grow  with  it 

waklayaya'nxbi^n  I  caused  thee  to  grow  with  it 

lyulu'yili^n  I  rub  it  (from  -yali^n) 

lyulu' yalhi  he  rubs  it 

It  shoukl  be  carefully  noted  that  this  i-  umlaut  never  operates  on  a 
radical  or  stem-vowel,  a  fact  that  incidentally  proves  helpful  at  times 
in  determining  how  much  of  a  phonetic  complex  belongs  to  the  stem, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  grammatical 
apparatus  following  the  stem.     In: 

wd^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him  (from  -awi'Hi;  cf.  wd°-ga'shi^n 
I  brought  it  to  you) 

the  -a-  following  the  g  is  shown  to  be  not  a  part  of  the  aoristic  stem 
'Wd°-g-  by  the  i- umlaut  that  it  may  undergo;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
corresponding  future  shows  an  un-umlauted  -a-: 

wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 
so  that  the  future  stem  must  be  set  down  as  waga-,  as  is  confirmed  by 
certain  other  considerations. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  enumerate  all  the  possible  cases 
in  which  i-  umlaut  takes  place;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of 
such  frequent  recurrence  that  some  of  the  more  common  possibilities 
should  be  listed,  if  only  for  purposes  of  further  illustration: 

(1)  It  is  caused  by  the  aoristic  verb  suffix  -i*-  denoting  position: 

S'as'ini  he  stands  (cf.  s'a's-anfd'^  he  will  stand) 
tlobigl  he  lies  as  if  dead  (cf.  future  t!ohaga'sdd°') 

(2)  By  an  element  -i-  characteristic  of  certain  nouns,  that  is  added 
to  the  absolute  form  of  the  noun  before  the  possessive  pronominal 
endings : 

hu^hiniH'V  my  arm  (cf.  hu^ha'n  arm) 
Vga'KgilixdeV  my  belly  (for  *  VgalVgali-) 

(3)  By  the  common  verbal  "instrumental"  vowel  -i-,  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  replaces  the  normal  pre-pronominal  element 
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-a-,  and  often  serves  to  give  the  verb  an  instrumental  force.  This 
instrumental  -i-  may  work  its  influence  on  a  great  number  of  preceding 
elements  containing  -a-,  among  which  are: 

(a)  The  -a-  that  regularly  replaces  the  stem-vowel  in  the  second 
member  of  a  duplicated  verb: 

alHt'baga't'higi^n  I  beat  him  (cf.  -t'hagaThaV  he  beat  him) 
ts'!ele'ts!ili^n  I  rattle  it  (cf.  ts-!ele'ts'!alhi  he  rattles  it) 
Ismili' smiWn  I  swing  it  (cf.  Ismi'lsmal  swing  it!) 

(6)  The  causative  element  -an-: 
wap.'d^gini'^n  I  cause  him  to  swim  with  it  (cf.  'p!a°-gana'^n  I  cause 
him  to  swim) 
See  above: 

waJc  layayini'^n  I  cause  him  to  grow 
(c)  The  element  -an-  added  to  transitive  stems  to  express  the  idea 

of  FOR,  IN  BEHALF  OF: 

wat'.omomini'^n  I  kill  it  for  him  with  it  (cf .  t!om(ymana'^n  I  kill  it 
for  him) 

{d)  The  pronominal  element  -am-,  first  personal  plural  object: 

alxl'^ximi's  one  who  sees  us  (cf .  alxi'^xam  he  sees  us) 

4.  By  the  suffixed  local  element  -dl^  on  top  of  added  to  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  ga  that  to  form  a  general  local  postposition: 

gidl^  on  top  of  it,  over  (so  and  so) 
Compare  the  similarly  formed : 

gada^V  above 

gadal  among 
and  others. 

5.  By  the  pronominal  element  -ig-  (.-il^') ,  first  personal  plural  subject 
intransitive : 

t.'omdxinilc'  we  kill  each  other  (cf .  t.'omoxa^n  they  kill  each  other) 
ddxinigam  we  shall  find  each  other  (cf .  daxanH'  they  will  find  each 
other) 

This  list  might  be  greatly  extended  if  desired,  and  indeed  numerous 
other  examples  will  meet  us  in  the  morphology.  Examples  of  a  double 
and  treble  i-  umlaut  are: 

loho^ninini'^n  I  caused  him  to  die  (i.  e.,  killed  him)  for  him  (cf. 

loho^nana'nhi  he  killed  him  for  him) 
iklumininini^nk^  he  will  fix  it  for  him  (compare  iJclu^ma^n   he 

fixed  it) 

§  8 
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The  semivowel  corresponding  to  i,  namely  y,  is  also  capable,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  of  causing  the  i-  umlaut  of  a  preceding  non- 
radical a.     Examples  are: 

daxoyo'xiya^n  (=-xaya^n)  I  scare  them  around;  daxoyo'xi  (=-xiy 
=  -xay)  he  scares  them  around 

aVlfge'iVgiyaV^  (=-t'gay-)  rolled  up 

alhuyu'M^x  (=-Myx  =  -hayx)  he  used  to  hunt 

saniya'  (  =sanaya^)  to  fight  him 

dd^mVvnya  (=-Jc'waya)  to  kill  him;  and  numerous  other  infini- 
tives in  -Vwiya  (=-k'waya) 

§  9.  K-  SOUNDS  PRECEDED  BY  U-  VOWELS 

An  u-  vowel  (o,  u,  u,  and  diphthongs  in  -u)  immediately  preceding  a 
Jc-  sound  (i.  e.,  g,  ¥ ,  Tc!,  x)  introduces  after  the  latter  a  parasitic  -w-, 
which,  when  itself  followed  by  a  vowel,  unites  with  the  Ic-  sound  to 
form  a  consonant-cluster  {gw,  ¥v),  Ic.'w,  xw),  but  appears,  when  stand- 
ing after  a  (word  or  syllabic)  final  fc',  as  a  voiceless  -'"'.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  excrescent  w  simply  means,  of  course,  that  the  labial 
rounding  of  the  u-  vowel  lingers  on  after  the  articulation  of  the  Tc- 
sound,  a  phonetic  tendency  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  guttural  consonant  does  not,  as  in  the  labials  and  dentals, 
necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the  lips.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate 
the  phonetic  process: 

gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire  it 

gelgulu''¥^  he  desires  it  (contrast  gelgula'V  he  desired  it,  without 

the  labial  affection  of  the  -Y  because  of  the  replacement  of  the 

-u-  by  an  -a-) 
guxwl'^  his  heart 
dii^gwi'Vgwa  her  dress 
duV""  woman's  garment 
yo^Tc!wd°'  his  bones 

As  also  in  the  upper  Chinook  dialects  (Wasco,  Wishram),  where 
exactly  the  same  process  occurs,  the  w-  infection  is  often  very  slight, 
and  particularly  before  u-  vowels  the  -w-  is,  if  not  entirely  absent, 
at  least  barely  audible: 

yoJcfoya'^n  I  know  it 

yo'Vyan  I  shall  know  it 
In  one  very  common  word  the  catch  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  k-  sound 
in  reference  to  a  preceding  u  when  itself  followed  by  an  -l- : 

s-u^wili  he  sits;  but 

s-u'^alfd^  he  will  sit 
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The  first  form  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  heard,  perhaps 

misheard,  as  s'i^vll. 

§  10.  INORGANIC  a 

It  frequently  happens  in  the  formation  of  words  that  a  vowel 
present  in  some  other  form  of  the  stem  will  drop  out,  or,  more  accu- 
rately expressed,  has  never  been  inserted.  Consonant-combinations 
sometimes  then  result  which  are  either  quite  impossible  in  Takelma 
phonetics,  or  at  any  rate  are  limited  in  their  occurrence  to  certain 
grammatical  forms,  so  that  the  introduction  of  an  "  inorganic " -a-, 
serving  to  limber  up  the  consonant-eluster,  as  it  were,  becomes  neces- 
sary. Ordinarily  this  -a-  is  inserted  after  the  first  consonant;  in 
certain  cases,  after  the  two  consonants  forming  the  cluster.  The 
theoretical  future  of  gini'Vde^  i  go  somewhere  should  be,  for 
example,  *ginFde^;  but,  instead  of  this  somewhat  difficult  form, 
we  really  get  gina'¥de\  That  the  -a'-  is  here  really  inorganic,  and 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  future  stem,  as  was  at  first  believed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  imperative  gi'nV  (all  imperatives  are  formed 
from  the  future  stem) .     Similarly : 

Ic.'iya'Vde^  I  shall  go,  come;  aorist,  Jc.'iyi'Fde^ 

alxikla'ThiV   (  =  theoretical  *alxiJc!liF)  he  kept  looking  at  him; 

aorist  first  person  alxikl'dhi^n  I  keep  looking  at  him 
Jc.'ema'n  make  it!  (  =  theoretical  *1c!emn);    cf.  Ic'.emna'n  I  shall 

make  it 
haiHye^wa'n  drive   out  sickness!;   aorist,  -yewen  he  drove  out 

sickness 
sgela'uVe^  I  shall  shout   (  =  theoretic  ^sgelivfe^);  aorist  second 

person,  sgelewaY  you  shouted 

As  an  example  of  an  inorganic  -a-  following  a  consonantic  cluster 
may  be  given: 

vnsma'fe^  I  shall  move  (stem  wism-) ;  aorist,  wits' JimVe^  I  moved* 
The  exact  nature  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  various  forms  given 
will  be  better  understood  when  stem-formation  is  discussed.     Here 

>  Such  an  -a  may  stand  as  an  absolute  final;  e.  g.,  ha^imasga>  start  en  singtog!  (stem  masg-),  aorist 
third  person,  -mats.'a^k'.  The  form  masga^  well  illustrates  the  inherent  difliculty  of  delimiting  the  range  of 
a  phonetic  law  without  comparative  or  older  historical  material  to  aid  in  detennining  what  is  due  to  regular 
phonetic  development,  and  what  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  other  forms.  The  final  cluster  -sk'  does  occur 
in  Takelma;  e.  g,  dinfc.'a'sfc"  (long  object)  lay  stretched  out;  so  that  a  phonetic  irregularity  must  exist  in 
one  of  the  two  forms.  Either  weshould  have  *Tna^sk',  orelse  ^dink.'asa'k'  or  *dtnk!asga^  is  to  be  expected. 
On  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  the  -k'  in  forms  like  dink.'a^sk'  is  a  grammatical  element  added  on  to 
the  future  stem  dink.'as-;  whereas  in  masga^  the  -g-  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  stem,  and  is  no  added 
suflix;  at  least  is  not  felt  as  such.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  quasi-mechanical  juxtaposition  of 
grammatical  elements  does  not  entirely  follow  the  same  phonetic  lines  as  organic  sound-complexes. 
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it  will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  inorganic  or 
secondary  a-  vowels:  the  regular  inorganic  a  first  illustrated  above, 
inserted  between  two  consonants  that  would  theoretically  form  a 
cluster;  the  post-consonantal  constant  a  of  certain  stems  (such  as 
wisTTi-  above)  that  would  otherwise  end  in  more  or  less  impracticable 
consonant  clusters  (this  -a  appears  as  -i  under  circumstances  to  be 
discussed  below);  and  a  connecting  a  employed  to  join  consonantal 
suffixes  to  preceding  consonants  (such  suffixes  are  generally  directly 
added  to  preceding  vowels  or  diphthongs).  The  varying  treatment 
accorded  these  different  secondary  a  vowels  will  become  clearer  in 
the  morphology. 

§  11.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  DIPHTHONGS 

By  a  double  diphthong  is  meant  a  syllable  consisting  of  an  ordinary 
diphthong  (long  or  short)  followed  by  a  semivowel  (y,  w)  or  by  Z,  m, 
or  n.  Such  double  diphthongs  are,  for  instance,  aiw,  diw,  auy,  duy, 
ain,  din,  alw,  dHw;  those  with  initial  short  vowel,  like  ain,  have, 
like  the  long  diphthongs  (e.  g.  d°'n),  a  quantitative  value  of  3  morae, 
while  those  with  initial  long  vowel,  like  din,  have  a  quantitative  value 
of  4  moras  and  may  be  termed  over-long  diphthongs.  Double  diph- 
thongs may  theoretically  arise  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  a  con- 
necting or  inorganic  a  fails  to  hghten  the  heavy  syllable  by  reducing 
it  to  two  (see  particularly  §  65  for  a  well-defined  class  of  such  cases). 
Double  diphthongs,  however,  are  nearly  always  avoided  in  Takelma; 
there  is  evidently  a  rhythmic  feehng  here  brought  into  })lay,  a  dislike 
of  heavy  syllables  containing  three  quaUtatively  distinct  sonantic 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  this,  double  diphthongs  are  regularly  simplified 
by  the  loss  of  either  the  second  or  third  element  of  the  diphthong; 
in  other  words,  they  are  quantitatively  reduced  by  one  mora  (the 
simple  double  diphthongs  now  have  a  value  of  2  morae,  the  over- 
long  diphthongs  3  morae  Uke  ordinary  long  diphthongs),  while 
qualitivetatly  they  now  involve  only  two  sonantic  elements.  An 
exception  seems  to  be  afforded  by  double  diphthongs  in  -uy  (e.  g. 
-auy),  which  become  dissyllabic  by  vocalizing  the  y  to  i,  in  other 
words,  -auy  becomes  -awi: 

te/awi^A;'   he   ran   fast;  cf.    ts!&-\ija'^s   fast   runner,  ^^.'awayaV 

(aorist)  you  ran  fast 
ya.wi'fe''  I  shall  talk;  cf.  yawayaH'  (aorist)  you  talked 
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The  -awi-  ( =  theoretic  -awy-)  of  these  forms  is  related  to  the  -away- 
of  the  aorist  as  the  -ilw-  of  Jilwa'^s  jumper  to  the  -iliw-  of  the  aorist 
bihwaY  you  jumped. 

Such  double  diphthongs  as  end  in  -w  (e.  g.  -aiw,  -dHw)  simply 
lose  the  -w: 

gal  eat    it!    (=*galw);  galV    he    ate   it    {=*gaiwV);  compare 
ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it 

Other  examples  of  this  loss  of  w  are  given  in  §  18,  2.  All  other 
double  diphthongs  are  simplified  by  the  loss  of  the  second  vowel  (i,  u) 
or  consonant  (l,  m,  n);  a  glottal  catch,  if  present  after  the  second 
vowel  or  consonant,  is  always  preserved  in  the  simplified  form  of  the 
double  diphthong.  Examples  of  simphfied  double  diphthongs  with 
initial  short  vowel  are: 

gelhewe'ha,^n  (=*-Aau^n)  I  think;  compare  gelhewe'hau  he  thinks 
imi'hsi^n  (=*-^am^n)  I  sent  him;  compare  imi'ham  he  sent  him 
mo'lo^m&^n  (=*maFn)  I  stir  it  up;  mo'l^msui  (=*-maln)  I  shall 

stir  it  up;  compare  parallel  forms  with  connecting  a:  mo'lo^- 

mala^n,  7m)'Z^malan,  and  third  person  aorist  mo'Zo^mal 
md'^nmsi'^n  ( =  *-man^n)  I  count  them ;  compare  damd'^nmim'^n 

(umlauted  from  -man-i'^n)  I  counted  them  up 
Ic.'einxa't'e^  {=*Jc!em.nxa't'e^)  I  shall  make;  compare  Iclenma'^s 

maker  and  Ar.'ema'n  make  it!  (with  inorganic  a  because  accent 

is  not  thrown  forward) 
Examples  of  simplified  over-long  diphthongs  are : 

da^ldi'n    (  =  *da.i\di'n)    I    shall    go    to    him    for    food;   compare 

dMt'e^  I  shall  go  for  food 
el  fgelxi^  (=*t'gei\xP)  wagon  (hterally,  rolling  canoe);  compare 

fge^a^lx  it  rolls 
dat.'agA^n  (=^*t!ag&l^n)  I  build  a  fire;  compare  dat.'agM  he  builds 

a  fire 
k.'eme^n  {=*k.'emeVn)  1  make  it;  compare  k.'emel  he  makes  it 
oyQ^n  ( =  *oydn^n)  I  give  it;  compare  third  person  oyon  he  gives  it 

In  the  inferential,  less  frequently  passive  participle  and  impera- 
tive, forms  of  the  verb,  double  diphthongs,  except  those  ending 
in  w,  generally  fail  to  be  simplified.  If  coming  immediately 
before  the  inferential  -Ic'-  the  double  diphthong  is  preserved,  for 
what  reason  is  not  evident  (perhaps  by  analogy  to  other  non-aorist 
forms  in  which  the  last  element  of  the  double  diphthong  belongs  to 
the  following  syllable) : 
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fe'/aimyt'  (but  also  <s"/ayam fc")  he  hid  it;  compare  fe'/a-ima'Ti  I 

shall  hide  it 
oint'  he  gave  it;  compare  oina'Ti  I  shall  give  it 

If  the  inferential  -Jc'-  does  not  immediately  follow,  an  inorganic  a 

seems  to  be  regularly  inserted  between  the  second  and  third  elements 

of  the  diphthong: 

gelts- la.ja'mxamk'na^  since  he  concealed  it  from  us 

Examples  of  other  than  inferential  forms  with  unsimplified  double 

diphthong  are: 

ts'!siiinha¥  ^hidden 

oin  give  it!  (yet  is'/aya'm  hide  it!  with  inorganic  a) 

Consonaiits  (§§  12-24) 

§  12.  Systern  of  Consonants 

The  Takelma  consonant  system  is  represented  in  the  following 
table : 


Aspirated 
tenuis. 

Voiceless 
media. 

Fortis. 

Spirant. 

Lateral. 

Nasal. 

Labial 

V 

6 

p! 

V.     unv. 

m 

Dental            

t' 

d 

t! 

■ 

I             n 

ts!,  tr! 

s,s-  1 

Palatal 

V           i    (.i) 

Guttural 

r 

Q 

k! 

X 

Faucal 

t 

h 

The  spirants  have  been  divided  into  two  groups,  those  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  column  (labeled  v.)  being  voiced,  while  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  (labeled  unv.)  are  unvoiced.  The  rarely  occurring 
palatal  lateral  I  (see  §  2,  footnote)  is  also  voiceless.  Every  one  of  the 
consonants  tabulated  may  occur  initially,  except  the  voiceless  labial 
spirant  -'"',  which  occurs  only  with  Ic  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  -1"'"'  should  be  considered  the  syllabic  final  of  the 
labialized  guttural  series  (Fw,  gw,  k.'w) ;  a  consideration  of  the 
consonant-clusters  allowed  in  Takelma  shows  that  these  labialized 
consonants  must  be  looked  upon  as  phonetic  units.  The  catch  (*) 
fiS  organic  consonant  is  found  only  medially  and  finally;  the  I  only 
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initially.  In  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  various  consonants, 
w,  s,  y,  h,  I,  m,  and  n  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding 
sounds  in  English. 

The  first  two  series  of  stops — tenuis  (p',  l\  V)  and  media  (6,  d,  g) — 
do  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  surd  and  sonant  stops  of  English  or 
French.  The  aspirated  tenues  are,  as  their  name  implies,  voiceless 
stops  whose  release  is  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  expulsion  of 
breath.  The  voiceless  mediae  are  also  stops  without  voiced  articula- 
tion ;  but  they  differ  from  the  true  tenues  in  the  absence  of  aspiration 
and  in  the  considerably  weaker  stress  of  articulation.  Inasmuch  as 
our  English  mediae  combine  sonancy  with  comparatively  weak  stress 
of  articulation,  while  the  tenues  are  at  the  same  time  unvoiced  and 
pronounced  with  decided  stress,  it  is  apparent  that  a  series  of  con- 
sonants which,  like  the  Takelma  voiceless  mediae,  combine  weak  stress 
with  lack  of  voice  will  tend  to  be  perceived  by  an  American  ear  some- 
times (particulariy  when  initial)  as  surds,  at  other  times  (particularly 
between  vowels)  as  sonants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aspirated  tenues 
will  be  regularly  heard  as  ordinary  surd-stops,  so  that  an  untrained 
American  ear  is  apt  to  combine  an  uncalled-for  differentiation  with  a 
disturbing  lack  of  differentiation.  While  the  Takelma  tenuis  and 
media  are  to  a  large  extent  morphologically  equivalent  consonants 
with  manner  of  articulation  determined  by  certain  largely  mechanical 
rules  of  position,  yet  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  (notably 
as  initials)  they  are  to  be  rigidly  kept  apart  etymologically.  Words 
and  stems  which  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  weak  or  strong  stress 
and  the  absence  or  presence  of  aspiration  of  a  stop,  can  be  found 
in  great  number: 

dd°'n-  ear;  t'd'^n  squirrel 

Jo"  now;  2>'o"-  to  blow 

ga  that;  Jc'a  what 

dl^-  on  top;  fl^-  to  drift 

ho^d-  to  pull  out  hair;  p'o^d-  to  mix 

dd^g-  to  build  fire;  dd'^g-  to  fmd;  t'd'^g-io  cry 

gai-  to  eat ;  Vai-  thing,  what  ^ 

1  These  two  series  of  stops  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Takelma.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  same 
division  is  found  also  in  the  neighboring  Chasta  Costa,  a  good  example  of  how  a  fundamental  method  of 
phonetic  attack  may  be  uniformly  spread  over  an  area  in  which  far-reaching  phonetic  diflerences  of  detail 
arc  found  and  morphologic  traits  vary  widely.  The  same  series  of  stops  are  found  also  in  Yana,  in 
northern  California.  Farther  to  the  east  the  two  series  are  apparently  found,  besides  a  series  of  true 
sonant  stops,  in  Ponca  and  Omaha  (J.  O.  Dorsey's  p,  I,  it,  and  d,  ;,  :j).  The  Iroquois  also  (as  could  be 
tested  by  an  opportunity  to  hear  Mohawk)  are,  as  regards  the  manner  of  articulating  the  two  series,  abso- 
lutely in  accord  with  the  Takelma.  A  more  accurate  phonetic  knowledge  of  other  languages  would  doubt- 
less show  a  wide  distribution  In  America  of  the  voiceless  media. 
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The  fortes  (p/,  t!,  Tc!,  ts!  [  =  ts-!],  and  ^  which  has  been  put  in  the 
same  series  because  of  its  intimate  phonetic  and  morphologic  rela- 
tion to  the  other  consonants)  are  pronounced  with  the  characteristic 
snatched  or  crackly  effect  (more  or  less  decided  stress  of  articula- 
tion of  voiceless  stop  followed  by  explosion  and  momentary  hiatus) 
prevalent  on  the  Pacific  coast.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Takelma, 
])!,  t!,  and  Ic!  are  in  a  way  equivalent  to  p^,  t^,  and  P,  respectively, 
or  rather  to  h%  d^,  and  g^,  for  the  fortes  can  never  be  aspirated. 
In  some  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  fortis,  or  a  voice- 
less stop  followed  by  a  glottal  stricture,  was  really  heard: 

yap.'a^  and  yajfa^  man 
gd'plini^  and  ga'pHni'  two 

In  fact,  a  final  tenuis  +  a  catch  inserted,  as  between  vowels,  to  pre- 
vent phonetic  amalgamation,  regularly  become,  at  least  as  far  as 
acoustic  effect  is  concerned,  the  homorganic  fortis: 

ok  la"  he  indeed  {=d¥  he  +  deictic  ^aV  cf.  ma'^a^  you  indeed) 
sak'.eit'  you  shot  him  (=  sd¥  he  shot  him  +  {^)eif  you  are) 
mdp'.a'  just  you  [pi.]  (=  map  you  [pi.]  +  ^a") 

Nevertheless,  p^,  f,  ¥  are  by  no  means  phonetically  identical  with 
p!,  t!,  Ill;  in  Yana,  for  instance,  the  two  series  are  etymologically,  as 
well  as  phonetically,  distinct.  One  difference  between  the  two  may 
be  the  greater  stress  of  articulation  that  has  been  often  held  to  be 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  fortes,  but  another  factor,  at  least  as 
far  as  Takelma  (also  Yana)  is  concerned,  is  probably  of  greater  mo- 
ment. This  has  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  glottal  closure.  In 
the  case  of  p-,  f,  and  ¥  the  glottis  is  closed  immediately  upon  release 
of  the  stop-contact  for  p,  t,  and  Ic.  In  the  case  of  p!,  t!,  and  kf  the 
glottis  is  closed  just  before  or  simultaneously  with  the  moment  of  con- 
sonant contact,  is  held  closed  during  the  full  extent  of  the  consonant 
articulation,  and  is  not  opened  until  after  the  consonant  release;  the 
fortis  p!,  e.  g.,  may  be  symbolically  represented  as  ^p^  (or  ^h^,  better 

as  ^¥,  i.  e.,  a  labial  unaspirated  stop  immersed  in  a  glottal  catcli). 
As  the  glottis  is  closed  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  fortis 
articulation,  no  breath  can  escape  through  it;  hence  a  fortis  conso- 
nant is  necessarily  unaspirated.  This  explains  why  fortes  arc  so  apt 
to  be  misheard  as  voiceless  mediae  or  even  voiced  mediae  rnthor  than 
as  aspirated  tenues  (p!,  e.  g.,  will  be  often  misheard  as  h  rather  than 
p).  The  cracked  effect  of  the  fortes,  sometimes  quite  incorrectly 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12^3  §    12 
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referred  to  as  a  click,  is  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  closed  cham- 
ber formed  between  the  closed  glottis  and  the  point  of  consonant 
contact  (compare  the  sound  produced  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
a  stopper  from  a  closed  bottle);  the  hiatus  generally  heard  between 
a  fortis  and  a  following  vowel  is  simply  the  interval  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  consonant  release  and  the  release  of  the  glottal  closure.  * 
That  the  fortis  consonant  really  does  involve  an  initial  glottal  catch 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  author's  manuscript  material  by  such 
writings  as: 

dulfl'H.'ili^n^dulv't.'iU^n  I  stuff  it 

du'lH!ilin  =  du'lt!ilin  I  shall  stuff  it 

leme'^k.'ia-uda^  =  leme']c!ia-uda^  as  they  go  oflF 
Many  facts  of  a  phonetic  and  morphological  character  will  meet  us 
later  on  that  serve  to  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  phonetic  analysis 
given  (see  §13,  end;  also  §§  30,4;  40,6;  40,13a,  p.  113;  40,13b).  Here 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  p!,  t!,  Tc!,  ts'!  are  etymologically  related 
to  h,  d,  g,  s'  as  are  *^,  "^,  H,  ^m,  ^n  to  i,  u,  Z,  m,  n. 

There  is  no  tenuis  or  media  affricative  {ts — dz;  ts',  tc — dz-,  dj)  corre- 
sponding in  Takelma  to  the  fortis  ts!,  ts-.',  though  it  seems  possible 
that  it  originally  existed  but  developed  to  x  (cf.  yegwexi  they  bite 
me  [upper  Takelma  yegwe'tci];  ts-.'i'xi  dog  [from  original  *ts-!its-iP]). 
Morphologically  ts!,  ts\'  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  s,  s'  that  p!,  t!, 
and  Jc!  stand  in  to  h,  d,  g.  For  example, 
Aorist  stems: 

Uomom-  kill,  pHlgiig-  start  (war,  basket), ^.'oZoZ-  dig— are  related 
to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems : 

db^m-,  hvfig-,  goH-, — as  are  the 
Aorist  stems: 

ts-!adad-  mash,  ts-!elel-  paint — to  their  corresponding 
Future  stems: 

s-d^d-,  s'eH- 
Of  the  other  consonants,  only  x,  -'"',  and  s,  s'  call  for  remark,  x  is 
equivalent  to  the  ch  of  German  dach,  though  generally  pronounced 
further  forward  (x).  It  frequently  has  a  w  tinge,  even  when  no 
w-vowel  or  diphthong  precedes,  particularly  before  i;  examples  are 
ha'pzH  CHILD  and  haxHya^  (ordinarily  haxiya")  in  the  water,    -fc'"", 

>  Doctor  Goddard  writes  me  that  an  examination  of  tracings  made  on  the  Rousselot  machine  leads 
to  substantially  the  same  phonetic  interpretation  of  the  fortes  as  has  been  given  above. 

s  See  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  ix,  257. 
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in  which  combination  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  -'"  occurs,  is  the 
aspirated  tenuis  V  followed  by  a  voiceless  labial  continuant  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  wh  of  English  which,  more  nearly  to  the 
sound  made  in  blowing  out  a  candle,  s  is  the  ordinary  English  s  as 
in  sell;  while  s"  is  employed  to  represent  a  sibilant  about  midway  in 
place  of  articulation  between  s  and  c  {=  sh  \n  English  shell),  the 
fortes  ts!  and  ts'!  corresponding,  respectively,  in  place  of  articulation 
to  s  and  s'.  The  two  sounds  s  and  s'  have  been  put  together,  as  it 
is  hardly  probable  that  they  represent  morphologically  distinct 
sounds,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the  limits  of  a  normal  range  of  varia- 
tion (both  sal-  with  foot  and  s'al-,  e.  g.,  were  heard).  The  only 
distinction  in  use  that  can  be  made  out  is  that  s  occurs  more  fre- 
quently before  and  after  consonants  and  after  ^: 

s'a's'anfe^  I  shall  stand 

ogu's'i  he  gave  it  to  me,  but  ogu'shi  he  gave  it  to  you 

Ws-l''  his  plaything  110.6 

ilasgi'n  I  shall  touch  it 

le^psV  feathers 

yols  steel-head  salmon 

TiOr-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining) 

§  13,  Final  Consonants 

By  affinal"  consonant  will  always  be  meant  one  that  stands  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  whether  the  syllable  be  the  last  in  the  word  or 
not.  Such  a  final  position  may  be  taken  only  by  the  aspirated  tenues, 
the  voiceless  spirants,  the  catch,  the  liquid  (Z),  and  the  nasals,  not  by 
the  voiceless  mediae,  fortes,  and  semivowels  {y  and  w) ;  h  occurs  as 
a  final  only  very  rarely : 

la'li  excrement 

lo'hlaha'nV  he  always  caused  them  to  die 
A  final  semivowel  unites  with  the  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diph- 
thong : 

gayaU  he  ate  it  (cf .  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it) 

gal  grow!  (cf.  ga/^ya'H'  he  will  grow) 
A  final  voiceless  media  always  turns  into  the  corresponding  aspirated 
surd;  so  that  in  the  various  forms  of  one  stem  a  constant  alternation 
between  the  two  manners  of  articulation  is  brought  about: 

se'ha'^n  I  roasted  it;  sSp'  he  roasted  it 

xebe'^n  he  did  it;  xep'ga^  I  did  it 

xuduma'lda^n  I  whistle  to  him;   xuduma'lV,  xuduma'W gwa  he 
whistles  to  him 

tlayaga'^n   I  found  it;   ttaya^V  he  found  it,   ddk'na'   since  he 
found  it 

6   13 
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A  final  fortis  also  becomes  the  corresponding  aspirated  surd  {-ts! 
becoming  -^s),  but  with  a  preceding  catch  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  fortis  character  of  the  consonant.  This  process  is 
readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  fortes 
given  above  (§  12).  Final  'p!,  for  instance,  really  ^&(^),  is  treated  in 
absolutely  parallel  fashion  to  a  final  h;  the  final  media  impUed  in 
the  'p!  must  become  an  aspirated  surd  (this  means,  of  course,  that 
the  glottal  closure  is  released  at  the  same  time  as  the  stop,  not  sub- 
sequently, as  in  the  ordinary  fortis),  but  the  glottal  attack  of  the  ^h 
still  remains.     Examples  are: 

wasgd'pHn  I  shall  make  it  tight;  wasgd'^p'  make  it  tight 
Jc'ap.'a'Vap'na^n  I  throw  them  under  (fire,  earth) ;  future,  Ic'a^p'- 

Va'p'nan 
bd^xo't.'an  I  shall  win  over  him ;  hd'^xd'H'  win  over  him!  hd°^xd'H'ga' 

I  won  over  him 
alxl'JcHn  I  shall  see  him;  alxl'^V  see  him!  (contrast  alx%'*gi^n  I 

saw  him;  alxl'^V  he  saw  him) 
ha^wiJia'ntslin  I  shall  cause   it  to  stop    (raining) ;   Jia^vnha'n^s 

make  it  stop  raining! 
nd'ts.'afgwan  next  door  to  each  other;  no'^s'  next  door 
liaHmi'tsladan  tleimi'^s  six  times  100;  liaHmi'^s  six 

Consonant  Coinhinations  (§§  14-17) 

§   14.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Not  all  consonant  combinations  are  allowable  in  Takelma,  a  cer- 
tain limited  number  of  possibilities  occurring  initially,  while  a  larger 
number  occur  as  finals.  Medial  combinations,  as  we  shall  see  (§17), 
are  simply  combinations  of  syllabic  final  consonants  or  permissible 
consonant  combinations  and  syllabic  initial  consonants  or  permis- 
sible consonant  combinations. 

§   15.  INITIAL  COMBINATIONS 

If,  as  seems  necessary,  we  regard  gw  as  a  single  labialized  consonant, 
the  general  rule  obtains  that  no  combinations  of  three  or  more  con- 
sonants can  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  all  the  initial  combinations  of  two  consonants 
possible  in  Takelma,  the  first  members  of  the  various  combinations 
being  disposed  in  vertical  columns  and  the  second  members,  with 
which  the  first  combine,  being  given  in  horizontal  lines.  Examples 
fill  the  spaces  thus  mapped  out.     Inasmuch  as  the  mediae  and  fortes, 
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the  liquid,  nasals,  semivowels,  and  h  never  appear,  or  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  the  first  members  of  initial  combinations,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  provide  for  them  in  the  horizontal  row.  Simi- 
larly the  tenues  and  fortes  never  occur  as  second  members  of  initial 
combinations.     A  dash  denotes  non-occurrence. 


P' 

r 

f 

* 

I 

b 

fbaag-  hit 

sbln  beaver 

7 

d 

sdo'i  sdagwa-  put  on  style 

xdeW  flute 

9 

Vgeih-  roll 

sgi'si  coyote 

gw 



I'gwa^  thunder 

sgwini^  raccoon 

'    } 

I 

? 

xliwi  war  feathers 

m 

t'mila^pi  smooth 

sma-im-  smile 

? 

n 

s-na  mamma! 

xni'k'  acorn  mush 

y 

w 

t'wap/at'wap'-  blink 

[k'  wdagu)- 

awakenj. 

swat'g-  pursue 

? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  f  (p'  and  V  were  given  mainly  for 
contrast)  and  the  two  voiceless  spirants  s  and  x  combine  with  fol- 
lowing consonants  (¥w-  is  not  to  be  analyzed  into  V  +w,  but  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  single  consonant,  as  also  gw-  and  Iclw-,  both  of  which 
frequently  occur  as  initials) ;  furthermore  that  s,  x,  and  y  never  com- 
bine with  preceding  consonants.  The  general  law  of  initial  combi- 
nation is  thus  found  to  be:  tenuis  (f)  or  voiceless  spirant  (s,  x)  + 
media  (b,  d,  g)  or  voiced  continuant  {I,  m,  n,  w).^  Of  the  combina- 
tions above  tabulated,  only  fh-  Vg-,  sh-,  sg-,  and  perhaps  sgw-  and 
SW-,  can  be  considered  as  at  all  common,  Vm-,  Vw-,  sd-,  sn-,  xd-, 
xl-,  and  xn-  being  very  rare,  si-,  sh-,  xm-,  and  xfw-  have  not  been 
found,  but  the  analogy  of  xl-  for  the  first,  and  of  sh-,  sm-,  and  sw- 
for  the  others,  make  it  barely  possible  that  they  exist,  though  rarely; 
there  may,  however,  be  a  distinct  feeling  against  the  combination 
x  + labial  (h,  m,  w). 

Only  two  cases  have  been  found  of  fortis  or  media  +  consonant : 

tfwep.'e't.'wapx   they  fly  about   without   lighting;  future  dwep'- 
dwa'pxdaP' 

>  This  may  possibly  serve  to  explain  why  the  aSricative  U-  (to  correspond  to  U!)  is  not  found  in  Takelma. 

§   15 
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Final  consonant  combinations  are  limited  in  possibility  of  occur- 
rence by  the  fact  that  only  aspirated  tenues  and  voiceless  spirants 
{f\  f,  1c\  V",  s,  and  x)  can  stand  as  absolute  finals  after  other  con- 
sonants. The  following  table  will  give  examples  of  all  final  combi- 
nations of  two  or  three  consonants  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
available  material. 


p' 

f 

k- 

I 

m 

n 

s 

X 

p' 

— 

eit'p'yeare 

~ 

blip'  swan 

sa'sanp' 
stand!(pl.) 

v 



- 

sgelewalV    he 
shouted  to  him 

ts.'elela'mV 
he  paints  it 

p/d'ant'his 
liver 



k- 

i?p'k'hedidit 

p'ima't'k" 
my  sal- 
mon 

- 

oik' silver-side 
salmon 

lo^mk"  grizz- 
ly bear 

douma^nk' 
he    will 
kill  him 

wila^sk' 
he  loved 
her 

k'wa'a^xk' 
he's  awake 

k-u, 

- 

t'gwe^lk'^  rat 

? 

yrtnk'w  he 
took    it 
along 



p-k- 

- 

s-tt'folp'k'    he 
sat 



se'nsanp'k' 
he  whooped 

fk- 



- 

dduma'lt'k'my 
testicles 

zaala'mt'k' 
•my  urine 

bilga^nt'k' 
my  breast 



s 

2a 'ps  blanket 

- 

6ils  moss 

^fims  blind 

p/e'ns 
squirrel 

t'geya'^x  round 



t'ge'ya^lx      i  t 
rolls 

yo'mx  grease 

banx  hun- 
ger 



xk- 

dMipxk"      i  t 
closed 

- 

gu'lk.'alxk'    it 
was  blazing 

dats-  .'a'Tnxk' 
it  hurt 

ugwa^nxk' 
he  drank 

pz 

1  ajMlpxwarm 
—  1      your  back! 

? 



No  examples  of  -mV^  and  -npx  have  been  found,  but  the  analogy 
of  -Ijpx  makes  the  existence  of  the  latter  of  these  almost  certain  (Z  and 
n  are  throughout  parallel  in  treatment) ;  the  former  (because  of  the 
double  labial;  cf.  the  absence  of  -m'p')  is  much  less  probable,  despite 
the  analogy  of  -ZA:'"  and  -nV''.  It  is  possible  also  that  -ls¥ ,  -ms¥, 
and  -nsV  exist,  though  their  occurrence  can  hardly  be  frequent.  Of 
final  clusters  of  four  consonants  -nVyV  has  been  found  in  s'a's'anV'p'V 
HE  STOOD,  but  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  -t-  is  merely  a  dental 
tenuis  glide  inserted  in  passing  from  the  dental  nasal  to  the  labial 
tenuis;  compare  the  morphologically  analogous  form  se'nsanp'Jc'  he 
"WHOOPED.  However,  the  combinations  -IpxF  and  -npxV  (if  -wpx 
exists),  though  not  found  in  the  available  material,  very  probably 
ought  to  be  listed,  as  they  would  naturally  be  the  terminations  of 
morphologically  necessary  forms  (cf.  des'lpxF).     Most,  if  not  all,  of 
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the  preceding  final  combinations  may  furthermore  be  complicated  by 
the  addition  of  ^,  which  is  inserted  before  the  first  tenuis  or  voiceless 
spirant  of  the  group,  i.  e.,  after  a  possible  liquid  or  nasal: 

iX'^^s'Y  he  laughed 
h'o'^px  dust,  ashes. 
ts'.'u'n^s  (deerskin)  cap 

As  compared  to  the  initial  combinations,  the  table  of  final  clusters 
seems  to  present  a  larger  number  of  possibilities.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  only  those  that  consist  of  I,  m,  or  n  +  single  consonant 
can  ever  be  looked  upon  as  integral  portions  of  the  stem  (such  as 
xo'tyiV  and  fgweUc'"") ;  while  those  that  end  in  -s  can  always  be  sus- 
pected of  containing  either  the  verbal  suffix  -s  (  =  t  +  x),  or  the  noun 
and  adjective  forming  element  -s.  All  other  combinations  are  the 
result  of  the  addition  of  one  or  more  grammatical  elements  to  the 
stem  (e.  g.,  s-u'^alp¥  =  s-u^al-  +  p'  +F).  Further  investigation  shows 
that  only  two  of  the  combinations,  -fp'  (second  personal  plural  sub- 
ject aorist)  and  -t'V  (first  personal  singular  possessive)  are  sufiixal 
units;  though  -fp'  might  be  ultimately  analyzed  into  -f  (second  per- 
sonal singular  subject  aorist)  +  -p'.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  clusters  are  at  the  same  time  the  only  ones,  except  t'gw-,  allowed 
initially,  t'b-  and  t'g-.  The  constitution  of  the  Takelma  word-stem 
may  thus  be  formulated  as 

tenuis  (or^  voiceless  spirant)  +  media  (or  voiced  continuant)  4- 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  liquid  or  nasal  +  stop  (fortis  or 
media — tenuis) , 

any  or  all  of  the  members  of  which  skeleton  may  be  absent  except 
the  vowel;  h  may  also  be  found  before  the  vowel. 

§  17.    MEDIAL  COMBINATIONS 

A  medial  combination  consists  simply  of  a  syllabically  final  com- 
bination or  single  consonant  +  an  initial  combination  or  single  con- 
sonant, so  that  theoretically  a  very  large  number  of  such  medial 
combinations  may  occur.  Quite  a  large  number  do  indeed  occur, 
yet  there  is  no  morphologic  opportunity  for  many  of  them,  such  as 
V-l,  np'-m,  and  numerous  others.  Examples  of  medial  combinations 
are: 

t!omoma'n-ma^  when  he  was  killed 

MlV-na^  when  he  sang 

daV-Vgv/'^ha^n  I  put  hollowed  object  (like  hat)  on  top  (as  on  head) 

§    17 
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The  occurrence  of  such  clusters  as  -Vti-  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
interpreted  as  a  contradiction  of  the  non-occurrence  of  the  same  clus- 
ters initially  or  finally,  as  they  are  not,  syllabically  speaking,  clusters 
at  all.  Had  such  combinations  as,  say,  -Vgn-  (in  which  -f  would  be 
the  final  of  one  syllable  and  gn-  the  initial  of  the  next)  occurred,  we 
should  be  justified  in  speaking  of  an  inconsistency  in  the  treatment 
of  clusters;  but  the  significant  thing  is,  that  such  clusters  are  never 
found.  A  Takelma  word  can  thus  ordinarily  be  cut  up  into  a  definite 
number  of  syllables: 

gaiVna^  when  he  ate  it  (==gaiV-na^) 
yo'Vyan  I  shall  know  it  ( =  yo'k'-yan) 

but  these  syllables  have  only  a  phonetic,  not  necessarily  a  morpho- 
logic value  (e.  g.,  the  morphologic  division  of  the  preceding  forms  is 
respectively  gai-¥-na^  and  yoVy-an).  The  theory  of  syllabification 
implied  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  a  Takelma  word  is  therefore  at 
complete  variance  with  that  found  in  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
dialects,  in  which  the  well-defined  syllable  has  at  least  a  relative 
morphologic  value,  the  stem  normally  consisting  of  a  distinct  syllable 
in  itself. 

One  important  phonetic  adjustment  touching  the  medial  combina- 
tion of  consonants  should  be  noted.  If  the  first  syllable  ends  in  a 
voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd,  the  following  syllable,  as  far  as 
initial  stops  are  concerned,  will  begin  with  a  media  (instead  of  aspi- 
rated surd)  or  aspirated  surd  +  media;  i.  e.,  for  a  cluster  of  stops  in 
medial  position,  the  last  can  be  a  media  only,  while  the  others  are 
aspirated  surds.  As  also  in  the  case  of  single  consonants,  this  adjust- 
ment often  brings  about  a  variation  in  the  manner  of  articulation 
of  the  final  consonant  in  the  cluster,  according  to  whether  its  position 
in  the  word  is  medial  or  final.     Thus  we  have: 

xSp'ga^  I  did  it;  xep'¥  he  did  it 
Contrast,  with  constant  -fc'- : 

alxi'^Va^  I  saw  it;  alxl'^Jc'^  he  saw  it 
the  -g-  of  the  first  form  and  the  -V  of  the  second  being  the  same  mor- 
phological element;  the  -p'  of  both  forms  is  the  syllabically  final  h 
of  the  stem  xe'h-  do,  so  that  xSp'ga^  stands  for  a  theoretical  *xeh¥a^, 
a  phonetically  impossible  form.     Other  examples  are : 

1  This  form  is  distinct  from  alxV'k' look  at  it!,  quoted  before.  The  imperative  theoretically  =  *airi'k/ 
the  text  fonn  =  *alxi'klk'. 
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ga-iwa'fha^  ye  shall  eat  it;  gayawaYp'  ye  ate  it 
di'n^xga^  I  (as  long  object)  was  stretching  out ;  di'n^xk'  long  object 
was  stretching 

Consonant  Processes  (§§  18-24) 

§  18.  DROPPING  OF  FINAL  CONSONANTS 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  indicate  that  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  possible  final  consonant-clusters  is  not  a  primary  condi- 
tion, but  has  been  brought  about  by  the  dropping  of  a  number  of 
consonants  that  originally  stood  at  the  end. 

1 .  The  most  important  case  is  the  loss  of  every  final  -f  that  stood 
after  a  voiceless  spirant  or  aspirated  surd.  Its  former  presence  in 
such  words  can  be  safely  inferred,  either  from  morphologically  par- 
allel forms,  or  from  other  forms  of  the  same  stem  where  the  phonetic 
conditions  were  such  as  to  preserve  the  dental.  Thus  gividi'V^  he 
THREW  IT  represents  an  older  reduplicated  *gimdV¥'^t'  ( =  gwid-i-gwd-) , 
as  proven  by  the  corresponding  form  for  the  first  person,  gwidi'k'^da^n 
I  THREW  IT  SLB.dgvndi'F'^dagwa  he  threw  him  (122.13).  Similarly 
all  participles  showing  the  bare  verb  stem  are  found  to  be  phonet- 
ically such  as  not  to  permit  of  a  final  -f,  and  are  therefore  historic- 
ally identical  with  the  other  participial  forms  that  show  the  -t' : 

sdV  shooting  {  =  *sd]c'f) 
dox  gathering  ( =  *ddxt') 
7ia-t!ulV  following  in  path  ( =  HlvlYV) 
sana^p'  fighting  i  =  *sana^pH') 
Compare : 

yanaH'  going 
lohoY  dead 
sehe^'t'  roasting 
domV  having  killed 
se'nsanf  whooping 
yiW  copulating  with 

The  combinations  -V'^t'V  {-V^Vg-)  and  -V^'x-,  however,  seem  to 
lose,  not  the  -V-,  but  the  -V'^-,  whereupon  -W  (-fg-)  remains,  while 
-Vx-  regularly  becomes  -s-  (see  §  20,  2) : 

he^^gwida'W  ( =*gi(nda^]c'^'f-l:',  inieTentiolof  gwidiV^d-)  he  lostit 
he^^givida'fga^  {=*gwida'V^V-ga^)  I  lost  it 

xamgwidi' sgwide^  ( =*gvndi']c''"t'-x-g'wi-  or  possibly  *gwidi']c'^t'- 
gwi-)  I  drown  myself 

§  18 
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2.  Somewhat  less  transparent  is  the  former  existence  of  a  -w  after 
consonants.  The  following  examples  have  been  found  in  the  material 
at  disposal: 

lot  she  twined  basket  ( =  Halw) ;  cf .  luHwa'^n  I  twine  it  (that  -w 

really  belongs   to   the  stem  is  shown  by  the  forms  la'^wa'n 

I  shall  twine  it;  leUxi  twine  it  for  me!) 
Iclel  basket  bucket  {  =  *Jc!el'w);  cf.  Tclelwl'^  her  bucket 
¥al  penis  ( =  "^Valw) ;  cf .  ¥alwl'^  his  penis. 
sgelsl^  {=*sgelsl^w)  he  keeps  shouting;  cf.  sgelewaH'  you  shout, 

sgelwa'lVe^  I  shall  keep  shouting 
alsgdWa^  {=*sgalwVa^)  I  turned  my  head  to  one  side  to  look  at 

him;  cf.  ahgdHwi'n  I  shall  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him 
alsgelelxi  {=*sgelel'wxi)  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to  one  side  to 

look  at  me;  cf.  alsgaldHiwi'^n  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look 

at  him,  future  alsgalwalvn'n 

This  process,  as  further  shown  by  cases  hke  gal  eat  it!  {=*galw),  is 
really  a  special  case  of  the  simplification  of  double  diphthongs  (see 
§  11).  Perhaps  such  "dissimilated"  cases  as  Zd**-  and  le^-  (for  Idu- 
and  leu-),  see  §  7,  really  belong  here. 

Other  consonants  have  doubtless  dropped  off  under  similar  condi- 
tions, but  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  as 
satisfactory  as  in  the  two  cases  listed.  The  loss  of  a  final  -n  is  probable 
in  such  forms  as  ihegwe'halc'''  he  works,  cf.  xliegwe'  haV'^na^n  i  work, 
and  ihegwe'haV'^Tiana'V  we  work.  Certain  verb-forms  would  be 
satisfactorily  explained  as  originally  reduplicated  like  gwidW",  if  we 
could  suppose  the  loss  of  certain  final  consonants : 

gini'^k'  he  went  somewheres  (=  %*gin-i'-^Vn) 

gelgulu'V''  he  desired  it  (=  '^*-gul-u'-¥"l) 
In  the  case  of  these  examples,  however,  such  a  loss  of  consonants 
is  entirely  hypothetical.^ 

§  19.  SIMPLIFICATION  OF  DOUBLE  CONSONANTS 

Morphologically  doubled  consonants  occur  very  frequently  in  Ta- 
kelma, but  phonetically  such  theoretic  doublings  are  simplified  into 
single  consonants;  i.  e.,  V+g  become  k'  or  g,  and  correspondingly 
for  other  consonants.  If  one  of  the  consonants  is  a  fortis,  the  simpli- 
fied result  will  be  a  fortis  or  aspirated  surd  with  preceding  catch, 
according  to  the  phonetic  circumstances  of  the  case.     If  one  of  the 

>  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  would  perhaps  be  cleared  up  If  material  were  available  from  the  upper 
dialect,  as  It  shows  final  clusters  that  would  not  be  tolerated  In  the  dialect  treated  In  this  paper;  e.  g. 
k'iL'iina'ksl'  relatives  (cf.  Takelma  k'winaxdl  my  kin), 

§    19 
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Tc-  consonants  is  labialized,  the  resulting  Ic-  sound  preserves  the  labial 
affection.     Examples  of  consonant  simplification  are: 

mo'VeV  my  son-in-law  ( =  jno'V-  4-  -deV) 

IdVwok'  he  gave  him  to  eat  (=  lag-  +  -YwoV) 

dekliya'k'i^  if  it  goes  on  (=  dekliya'g-  +  -k'i^) 

Wgwa'n  I  shall  fetch  them  home  (=  Wg-  +  -gwan);  cf.  aorist 

ligigwa'^n 
dl%ila'k!weme^n  I  make  him  glad  (=  hila^k'''  glad  +  k.'eme^n  I 

make  him) 

A  good  example  of  three  A:-sounds  simplifying  to  one  is : 
gindVwi^  if  he  comes  ( =  gindg-V''-Vi^) 

The  interrogative  element  di  never  unites  with  the  -V  of  a  second 
person  singular  aorist,  but  each  dental  preserves  its  individuality,  a 
light  i  being  inserted  to  keep  the  two  apart : 

xemela'Vidi  do  you  wish  to  eat?  (=  xemelaY  +di) 

The  operation  of  various  phonetic  processes  of  simplification  often 
brings  about  a  considerable  number  of  homonymous  forms.  One 
example  will  serve  for  many.  From  the  verb-stem  sd'^g-  shoot  are 
derived : 

1.  Imperative  sak'  shoot  it! 

2.  Potential  sdV  he  can,  might  shoot  it 

3.  Participle  saA:' shooting  (  =  *saA:'r) 

4.  Inferential  sdV  so  he  shot  it  ( =  *sdg-k') 

The  corresponding  forms  of  the  stem  yana-  go  will  bring  home  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  really  dealing  with  morphologically  distinct 
formations : 

1.  yana"  go! 

2.  yana'^  he  would  have  gone 

3.  yanaY  going 

4.  yana'V  so  he  went 

Another  simpKfication  of  consonant  groups  may  be  mentioned 
here.  When  standing  immediately  after  a  stop,  an  organic,  etymo- 
logically  significant  h  loses  its  individuality  as  such  and  unites  with  a 
preceding  media  or  aspirated  tenuis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis, 
with  a  preceding  fortis  to  form  an  aspirated  tenuis  preceded  by  a 
glottal  catch  (in  the  latter  case  the  fortis,  being  a  syllabic  final, 
cannot  preserve  its  original  form).  Thus,  for  the  k-  series,  g  or  k'  +h 
becomes  k\  k!  (or  ^k')  +h  becomes  ^F;  gw  or  V""  +h  becomes  k'w, 
k!w  (or  ^V^)  +h  becomes  ^k'w.     Under  suitable  conditions  of  accent 

§    19 
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(see  §  23)  the  contraction  product  V  or  Vw  may  itself  become  g  or 
gw,  so  that  all  trace  of  the  original  h  seems  to  be  lost.  Examples  for 
the  I:-  sounds  are: 

fgunuVi^  (  =VgunuV  +  quotative -^i')  it  became  warm,  it  is  said 

nagand'°^Vi^  ( =nagand'°^^]c'  +quota.tiye  -hi^;  see  §  22)  he  always 
said,  it  is  said 

gwen-he'Vwa'^gw-  (=  reduplicated  lie'gw-ha'^gw-)  relate;  with  ac- 
cent thrown  forward  gwen-hegwd'°gw-an-i-  ( =  hegw-hd'^gw-) ; 
compare,  with  preserved  h,  gwen-hegwe'hagw-an-i  tell  to 

s'o'wo^Vop'  {=s'o'wo^Y-ha'p^  =  *s'o'wok!-hap')  he  jumps  (6  = 
wa;  see  §  9)  he  jumps;  compare  s'owo'lcfana^n  I  cause  him  to 
jump 

Similarly,  d  or  f  +h  becomes  t\  t!  (or  ^V)  -\-h  becomes  H^ ;  h  or  p'  +h 
becomes  p' ,  p!  (or  ^p')  -\-li  becomes  ^p' : 

gana't'i  (  =gana^t'  +  emphatic  -hi)  of  just  that  sort 

yo't'i    (=yoH'    being    +    emphatic    -hi)    alive;  compare   plural 

yoVi'hi 
Jw'^^sgu'^H'oV"'  {==sgu'H!-haV^)  cut  away;  compare  he^'^sgo'H.'an 

I  shall  cut  it  away 

s'    and   X    also    generally   contract    with    h   to    s'    and    x,    e.    g. : 
nd^s'i'^(=nd^^s'  +-hi^)  next  door,  it  is  said. 

§    20.   CONSONANTS  BEFORE  x 

No  stopped  consonant  or  spirant  may  stand  before  x,  except  p. 
The  dentals,  guttural  stops,  and  sibilants  all  simplify  with  x  into 
single  sounds;  the  fortes  (including  ts!)  following  the  example  of 
the  ordinary  stops  and  of  the  s,  but  leaving  a  trace  in  the  vicarious  ^. 

1.  All  Ic-  sounds  (V,  g,  Ic!,  ¥w,  gw,  Ic'.w)  simply  disappear  before  x 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  former  existence,  except  in  so  far 
as  Ic!  and  Tc'.w  remain  as  ^;  if  cc  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  the  w  of  the 
labialized  ^'-sounds  unites  with  x  to  form  xw: 

alxl'^xi  he  saw  me  ( =al-xl'^g-xi) ;  cf.  alxl'^gi^n  I  saw  him 
Vwd'^xde^   I    awoke  {=¥wd'°'gw-x-de^))  ci.  iVwa/'^gwi^n  I  woke 

him  up 
gelgulu'xWn    I   like   you  {=-gulu'gw-x-hi^n)\  cf.  -gulugwa'^n    I 

like  him 
hd'^dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  out  on  high  (  =-dini'Tc!-x) ;  cf.  di'nilda^n 

I  stretch  it  out 
lu^xwa"  to  trap  (  =luk!''-xa') ;  cf.  lo'hlwan  I  shall  trap  (deer) 
yexwinV  (  =yigw-xin¥)  he  will  bite  me;  but  ylxda^  ( =yegw-x-da^) 

you  will  bite  me 
§   2U 
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2.  tx  always  simplifies  to  s,  t!x  to  -s.  Whether  the  combination  tx 
really  spontaneously  developed  into  s  it  is  naturally  impossible  to 
say;  all  that  can  safely  be  stated  is  that,  where  we  should  by  mor- 
phologic analogy  expect  t-^x,  this  combination  as  such  never  appears, 
but  is  replaced  by  s.     Examples  are  numerous : 

lebe'sa^  she   sews   {=lebe't-xa^);  cf.,  for  -V  of   stem,  lebe^t'  she 

sewed  it,  for  suffix  -xa^,  loho'xa^  she  pounds 
sgelewa'lsi  he  shouts  to  me  ( =sgelewa'ld-xi) ;  cf.  sgelewa'lda^n  I 

shout  to  him 
ddHhodoha'sa^n  they  pull  out  each  other's  hair,  with  reduplicated 

stem  hodohad-  +  x- 
xdH'he'^^Whagams   it  is   all    tied  together    i=-fbagaint-x) ;  cf. 

xdH'hdf°'gamda^n  I  tie  it  together 
hansgo'^^s    he    cut    across,    lay    over   (road)    ( =-sgd'H!-x) ;   cf. 

Tiansgo'Hlan  I  shall  cut  it  across 

This  change  of  tx  to  s  is  brought  about  constantly  in  the  course  of 
word-formation,  and  will  be  incidentally  exemplified  more  than  once 
in  the  morphology. 

3.  sx  simplifies  to  s,  ts!x  ( =^sx)  to  ^s.     Examples  are: 

yimi's-a^  he  dreams  ( ^yimi' s'-xa^ ,  with  suffix  -xa^  as  in  loho'xa^ 

above 
Tia-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)   {=*-Jiaiia'^sx,  stem  lianats!--\- 

-x) 

§  21.  DISSIMILATION  OF  n  TO  /AND  m 

If  a  (generally)  final  n  of  a  stem  is  immediately  followed,  or,  less 
commonly,  preceded  by,  a  suffix  containing  a  nasal,  it  dissimilates 
to  I.     The  following  examples  have  been  found: 

yalalanaY  you  lost  it  (cf.  ydlnanada'^  you  will  lose  it,  with  n 

preserved  because  it  forms  a  consonant-cluster  with  I) 
Tia-gwdH-a'm  in  the  road  (cf .  gwdn  road) 

DldaWm  Grant's  Pass  (probably  =o\ev[dv-]  the  rocks [(Zo'nj) 
xdHa^mt'F  my  urine;  xala'xamCe^  I  urinate  (cf.  xdn  urine) 
ha-is'iTtr-xi'liklwi^n  I  blow  my  nose,  with  I  due  to  -n  of  prefix 

s'in-  nose  (cf.  xin  mucus) 
S'inp'i'l^s  flat-nosed,  alongside  of  s'inp'i'n^s 

The  possibility  of  a  doublet  in  the  last  example  shows  that  the 
prefix  s-in-  is  not  as  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  rest  of  the 
word  as  are  the  suflixes ;  probably,  also,  the  analogy  of  forms  in  -p'in^s 
with  other  prefixes  not  containing  an  n  would  tend  to  restore  an 
anomalous-sounding  s'inp'i'l^s  to  -pi'n^s. 

§  21 
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A  suffixed  -{a)n  dissimilates  to  -{a)l  because  of  a  preceding  m  in  the 

stem: 

s'lmiH  dew  (cf.  such  noims  as  p.'iyi^n  deer) 
daV-s'o^ma'l  on  the  mountain  {s'oih  mountain) 
do^ma'lt'V  my  testicles  {db^m  testicles) 

With  these  compare: 

dd'^-ts.'d'^wa^n  by  the  ocean  (ts.'du  deep  water) 
In  xd'^-gvhna'n  among  oaks,  the  I  immediately  preceding   the   m 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  dissimilation  of  the  -an  to  -al. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  -am  of  hagwdHa'^m,  Dldala^m,  and 
xdHa'^mt'Ic'  is  at  bottom  phonetically  as  well  as  functionally  identical 
with  the  suffix  -an  (-al),  seen  in  xd'^-gutma^n  (gvlu'^m  oak)  and  da¥- 
s'd^ma''l,  and  rests  on  a  second  dissimilation  of  the  nasal  lingual  (n) 
of  the  suffix  to  a  labial  nasal  (m),  because  of  the  lingual  (J)  of  the 
stem.  The  history  of  a  word  like  JiagwdHa^m,  is  in  that  event  as 
follows :  An  original  *hagwd'^na^n  in  the  road  (stem  gwd°-n-  +  nominal 
characteristic  -an)  becomes  first  *hagwdHa'n  by  the  dissimilation  of 
the  first  n  because  of  the  following  n,  then  hagwdHa'^m  by  the  dissimi 
lation  of  this  second  n  because  of  the  preceding  I.  Similarly  Dldala^'m 
and  xd^^la^mt'k'  would  go  back  to  *Dtdana^n  and  *xd°'na'nfV  respec- 
tively; with  the  second  form  compare  the  redupUcated  verb  xala'xam- 
( =  *xanaxan-)  urinate.  The  probability  of  such  a  dissimilation  of 
71  to  m  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  nouns  with 
an  evidently  suffixal  noun-forming  element  -{a)m  have  an  I  in  the 
stem  as  compared  to  an  -(a)n  of  nouns  not  so  affected.     Contrast: 


?^g*la^m  board   (cf.  dl^e'liya 
sleeping  on  wooden  platform) 

geWm  river 

ts.'eWm.   hail   (cf.    stem    ts.'el- 
rattle) 

xila^m  sick,  ghost 

te'.'uMm  wart  * 
habiWm.  empty 


lap' am  frog 


-71 

daga^n  turtle 

wigm  red  lizard 

pHyi^n  deer  (-n  here  as  suffix 

shown  by  p.'iya^x  fawn) 
yutlu'^Ji  white  duck  (cf.  yut!- 

u'yidi^n  I  eat  it  greedily) 
yu'xg&n  trout 
xddn  eel  (cf .  Thd^-xdd'^xdagwa^n 

I  throw  something  slippery 

far  away) 
wo^p  !un-  eyebrows 


>  No  other  example  of  final  -Im  is  known,  so  that  this  form  was  probably  misheard  for  tr.'ulu^m 
(cf.  gvlu'm  OAK). 

§   21 
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7/wlu^m  eagle  (also  yitla^m  is         da/^-  n-  ear 

found) 
guhi'va.  oak  hehe^n  rushes 

A:'wlumfish  (sp.?)  ga'k !an  house  ladder 

le^em-  kidney  gwitUn-  wTist 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  a  few  words  (such  as  hulun  ocean, 
t.'aga^m  lake,  and  yuk!um-a-  bones)  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  the 
phonetic  law  implied  by  the  table;  but  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  of  these  and  similar  words  would  doubtless  show  such 
disagreement  to  be  but  apparent.  It  is  probable  that  in  delga'n- 
BUTTOCKS,  hilga'n-  breast,  and  do'lk'in-i-  anus,  the  g,  {¥)  im- 
mediately following  upon  the  I  prevented  the  expected  dissimila- 
tion of  n  to  m;  in  le'Fwan-  anus  the  dissimilation  was  perhaps 
thwarted  by  a  counter-tendency  to  dissimilate  the  two  labials  (V^ 
and  m)  that  would  thus  result.  *yalan-an-  lose  (tr.),  dissimilated, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  yalal-an-,  fails  to  be  further  dissimilated  to  *yalal- 
am-  because,  doubtless,  there  is  a  feeling  against  the  obscuring  of 
the  phonetic  form  of  the  causative  suffix  -an-.  The  great  probability 
of  the  existence  of  a  dissimilatory  tendency  involving  the  change 
of  n  to  m  is  clinched  by  the  form  do'Wim-i-  anus  alongside  of 
do'Win-i-. 

A  dissimilation  of  an  original  Z  to  n  (the  reverse  of  the  process  first 
described),  because  of  an  I  in  the  stem,  is  found  in 

yil¥nraa'^n  I  keep  asking  for  it  ( =  original  *yiU^lma'^n  [I  inserted 
as  repetition  of  stem  -I-  in  iterative  formation  from  yilima'^n 
I  ask  him]) 

le^ha'nxde^  I  am  carrying  (object  not  specified)  (=  original  *le^- 
ha'lxde^) ;  cf.  identical  suffix  -al-x-,  e.  g.,  gayawa'lxde^  I  eat. 

In  u^gwa'nxde^  I  drink  (stem  ugw-),  it  hardly  seems  plausible  that 
-an^x-  is  at  all  morphologically  different  from  the  -al  (-an)  -x-  of  these 
words,  yet  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  here  for  a  change 
of  the  I  to  71. 

§  22.  CATCH  DISSIMILATION 

If  to  a  form  with  a  glottal  catch  in  the  last  syllable  is  added  a  syn- 
tactic (conjunctive)  element,  itself  containing  a  catch,  the  first  catch 
is  lost,  but  without  involving  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pitch- 
accent  ;  the  loss  of  the  catch  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  length- 
ening of  the  preceding  vowel  (or  rather,  in  many  cases,  a  restoration 
of  the  original  length).     This  phonetic  process  finds  its  most  frequent 
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application  in  the  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist 
intransitive : 

yd''^da^  when  he  went  (cf .  ya'^  he  went) 
ginl'^k'da^  when  he  went  to  (cf.  gini'^V  he  went  to) 
yawa'ida^  when  he  spoke  (cf.  yawa'^^  he  spoke) 
loho'ida^  when  he  died  (cf .  loho'^^  ho  died) 

The  connectives  -hi^  it  is  said,  and  -si^  but,  and  are,  in  regard  to 
this  process,  parallel  to  the  -da^  of  the  preceding  forms: 

naga'ihi^  he  said,  it  is  said  (cf.  naga'^^  he  said) 
no^s'i'^  but,  so  (he  went)  next  door  (cf.  no'^^s'  next  door). 
a'n%s'¥  but  not  (cf.  a'nl^  not) 

H's'is'i^  but  no  matter  how  (often)  (cf.  H's'i^  even  if) 
dal^wi'^s'i^  but  some  (cf.  daPwi'^  sometimes;  -wl'^s'i^  is  related  to 
-wi'^  as  is  yd'"-da^  to  ya'^) 

§  23.  INFLUENCE   OF   PLACE   AND   KIND   OF   ACCENT  ON  MANNER 

OF  ARTICULATION 

The  general  phonetic  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  an  aspirated  surd, 
when  not  immediately  followed  by  another  consonant,  can,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  be  found  as  such  medially  only  when  the 
accent  immediately  precedes,  provided  that  no  consonant  (except  in 
certain  circumstances  I,  m,  and  n)  intervene  between  the  accejited 
vowel  and  the  aspirated  surd;  under  other  conditions  it  appears 
as  a  media.  This  phonetic  limitation  naturally  brings  about  a  con- 
stant interchange  between  the  aspirated  surd  and  the  correspond- 
ing media  in  morphologically  identical  elements.  Thus  we  have  as 
doublets  -da  and  -t'a,  third  person  possessive  pronoun  of  certain  nouns : 

6gmt'a*  his  stick 
se'Ht'aJ^  his  writing 
wila'uVo,^  his  arrow 
ga'lVa,^  his  bow 
mo't" a*  his  son-in-law;  but 
da'gaxda,  his  head 

and  numerous  other  nouns  with  -x-.  This  consonant  in  itself,  as  we 
have  seen,  demands  a  following  media.  Another  pair  of  doublets  is 
-de^  and  -t'e^,  first  person  singular  subject  intransitive  aorist  (-de^ 
and  -t'e'  to  correspond  in  future) : 

p'ele'xade^  I  go  to  fight;  p'elxa'Ve^  I  shall  go  to  war 
ydnVe-  I  go;  yana'i'e^  I  shall  go 
nagalVe^  I  say;  na'Ve^  I  shall  say 
§  23 
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but: 

wits'llsmade^   I   keep   moving;  future   wits' le'smade^  (contrast 

wits' lifnt'e^  I  move  and  wisma'Ve^  I  shall  move) 
Other  examples  of  interchange  are: 

sgoH'sga'Vi  he  cut  them  to  pieces;  sgo'H'sgidi^n  I  cut  them  to 

pieces 
ts'Him'ilmVa^n  I  boil  it,  s'umVan  I  shall  boil  it  (stem  s'u'^in-t'a-) ; 

s'omoda'^n  I  boil  it,  s'omda'n  I  shall  boil  it  (evidently  related 

stem  s'om-d-) 
S'as'inipiV  we  stand;  e^hi^V  we  are 

This  phonetic  rule  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  media 
can  never  appear  under  the  conditions  given  for  the  occurrence  of  a 
surd.  The  various  grammatical  elements  involved  are  not  all  on 
one  line.  It  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  some  contain  a  surd  as 
the  primary  form  of  their  consonant,  while  others  contain  an  organic 
media.  The  more  or  less  mechanical  changes  in  manner  of  articula- 
tion, already  treated  of,  have  had  the  effect,  however,  of  so  inextri- 
cably interlocking  the  aspirated  surds  and  mediae  in  medial  and 
final  positions  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  tell  in  many  cases  which 
manner  of  articulation  should  be  considered  the  primary  form  of  the 
consonant.  Some  of  the  medially  occurring  elements  with  primary 
tenuis  are: 

-t'a,  third  person  possessive 

-t'a,  exclusive  (as  in  Jc.'wa'lt'a  young,  not  old;  younger  one) 

-t^e^,  first  person  intransitive  aorist  (future,  -fe^) 

-fe¥,  first  person  singular  possessive  (as  in  ga'KeV  my  bow) 

Such  elements  show  an  aspirated  consonant  whether  the  preceding 
accent  be  rising  or  falling;  e.  g.,  bemt'a  like  he'Ht'a.  Some  of  those 
with  primary  media  are: 

-da,  third  person  possessive  with  preceding  preposition  (corre- 
sponding not  to  first  person  -fek\  -dele',  but  to  -ds) 
-a' Id-  and  -a'md-  indirect  object 
-da^,  subordinating  element 

This  second  set  regularly  keep  the  media  whether  the  accent  imme- 
diately precedes  or  not.  The  first  two  of  these  generally,  if  not 
always,  require  the  preceding  accent  to  be  a  falling  one: 

dak'will'^da  on  his  house 
hit'gd'^da  in  his  country 
xa/^sa'lda  between  his  toes 
xd^ha'mda  on  his  back 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 4  §    23 
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hawa'nda  under  him 
sgelewa'lda^n  I  shout  to  him 
tslelela'mda^n  I  paint  it 

The  third  retains  its  primary  character  as  media  when  the  preceding 
verb  form  has  the  falling  accent : 

yewe'ida^  when  he  returned 
naga'-ida^  when  he  said 
haxa'mda^  when  he  came 
hele'lda^  when  he  sang 
xehe'nda^  when  he  did  it 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  as  an  aspirate  tenuis  when  preceded  by 
the  rising  accent : 

IdHeVa^  as  it  became 
s-as'inifa^  when  he  stood 

The  rule  first  given,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  reconstructed 
historical  development,  would  then  mean  that  a  rising  accent  preserved 
an  immediately  folloNvdng  aspirated  surd  (including  always  those 
cases  in  which  I,  m,  or  n  intervened),  and  caused  the  change  of  a 
media  to  an  aspirated  surd;  while  a  falling  accent  preserved  a  simi- 
larly situated  media  or  aspirated  surd  in  its  original  form.  That  the 
change  in  the  phonetic  circumstances  defined  of  an  original  media  to 
an  aspirated  surd  is  indeed  conditioned  by  a  preceding  rising  accent, 
is  further  indicated  by  such  rather  uncommon  forms  as  hadedU-Va 
EVERYWHERES.  Here  the  -Va  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  -da  of 
hawill'^da  in  his  house,  and  the  difference  in  manner  of  articulation 
is  doubtless  in  direct  relation  to  the  difference  of  accent. 

A  modification  of  the  general  phonetic  rule  as  first  given  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  After  Z,  m,  or  n  an  original  aspirated  tenuis  retains 
its  aspiration  even  if  the  accent  falls  on  the  preceding  syllable  but 
one;  also  after  a  short  vowel  preceded  by  I,  m,  or  n,  provided  the 
accented  vowel  is  short.     Examples  are: 

aZtye'A: .'alt 'e*  I  shall  shine;  aZwe'fc.'alp''i<7am  we  shall  shine;  alwe'- 

Iclalk'wa  to  shine 
k'e'p'ah'e^  I  shall  be  absent;  Ve'p'alk'wa  to  be  absent 
wiilil'Jiamt' e^  I  have  menstrual  courses  for  the  first  time 
xalii'xamt'e^  I  urinate 
i'mJunnk'am  he  was  sent  off  (i  is  short,  though  close  in  quahty; 

contrast  domhigam  he  was  killed) 
imi'TuiiDk'vnf  he  sent  himself 
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ts' i.umvi'ts' !am.V a^n  I  always  boil  it  (cf.  s'omoda'^n  I  boil  it) 
s'a's.ant'e*  I  shall  stand;  s'a's'anp'i^am  we  shall  stand;  s'a'san- 

k'wo  to  stand 
sene'sanVe^  I  whoop;  se'rhsanVe^  I  shall  whoop 
deHwi'^gank'nnde^  I  spread  (it)  out  for  myself 
dasgsi']it'd°^  (grain)  will  lie  scattered  about 

With  -t'cf^  and  -t'e^  above  contrast  the  morphologically  identical  ele- 
ments -dd'^  and  -de^  of  the  following  examples,  in  which  the  same 
accentual  condition  prevails  but  with  a  consonant  other  than  Z,  m,  or  n 
preceding  the  affected  dental: 

t'ge'its'Udd'^  (round  object)  will  lie  (there) 
s'u'YdiAd"-  (string)  will  lie  curled  up 

daVt'ekle'xade^  I  smoke  (but  future  -xa'Ve^  because  of  inmiedi- 
ately  preceding  accent) 

§  24.  INOBGANIC  h 

Whenever  two  morphologically  distinct  vowels  come  together 
within  the  word  (verbal  prefixes  and  postposed  particles,  such  as 
deictic  -a\  are  not  considered  as  integral  parts  of  the  word),  the  first 
(accented)  vowel  is  separated  from  the  second  by  an  ''inorganic"  -h-: 

Itlana'hi^n  I  hold  it  (aorist  stem^/ana-  +  instrumental  -i-),  but 
future  it'.ani'n  (stem  t!an-) 

da¥ -da-hala' hin  I  shall  answer  him  (future  stem  hala-  +  instru- 
mental -%-),  but  aorist  daV-da-lmHi'^n  (stem  TidH-) 

This  inorganic  A  is  found  also  immediately  following  an  m,  n,  or  I 
preceded  by  the  accent: 

waydnlia^n  I  put  him  to  sleep   (cf.  same  form  with  change  of 

accent  wa-yd'^na' ^7i) 
dd'^^agdnhi^n  I  used  to  hear  about  it  (cf.  -agani'^n  I  hear  it) 
liwilhauf  e^  I  kept  looking  (cf.  liwila'ufe^  I  looked) 
xa-it' glHV ga'Ud  he  broke  it  in  two  (cf.  with  identical  -i-  suffix 

xd'^salfgwi'lfgwili  he  broke  [somebody's  arm]  by  stepping) 
I'mhamlc'ain  he  was  sent  off  (also  in  aorist  stem  tmiham-) 
wadomhik'  he  killed  him  with  it  (stem  dd^m-  +  -i-) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  insertion  of  the  his  practically  the  same 
phonetic  phenomenon  as  the  occurrence  of  an  aspirated  tenuis  instead 
of  a  media  after  an  accented  vowel.  The  vowel,  nasal,  or  liquid  may 
appropriately  enough  be  considered  as  having  become  aspiratcMl  under 
the  influence  of  the  accent,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  mediae. 
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MORPHOLOGY  (§§  26-114) 
§  25.  Introductory 

Takelma  conforms  to  the  supposedly  typical  morphology  of  Amer- 
ican languages  in  that  it  is  thoroughly  incorporating,  both  as  regards 
the  pronominal,  and,  though  somewhat  less  evidently,  the  nominal 
object.  If  by  "  polysynthetic  "  is  merely  meant  the  introduction  into 
the  verb-complex  of  ideas  generally  expressed  by  independent  ele- 
ments (adverbs  or  the  like),  then  Takelma  is  also  polysynthetic,  yet 
only  moderately  so  as  compared  with  such  extreme  examples  of  the 
type  as  Eskimo  or  Kwakiutl.  The  degree  of  intimacy  with  which 
the  pronominal  objective  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nominal 
objective  and  polysynthetic  (instrumental  and  local)  elements  on  the 
other,  are  combined  with  the  internal  verb-structure  is  decidedly 
diflferent.  The  former  combine  as  suflfixes  to  form  an  indissoluble 
part,  as  it  were,  of  the  verb-form,  the  subjective  elements  of  the 
transitive  verb,  though  in  themselves  absolutely  Avithout  independent 
existence,  being  secondarily  attached  to  the  stem  already  provided 
with  its  pronominal  object.  The  latter  vary  in  degree  of  independ- 
ence ;  they  are  strung  along  as  prefixes  to  the  verb,  but  form  no  integral 
part  of  its  structure,  and  may,  as  far  as  grammatical  coherence  is 
concerned,  fall  away  entirely. 

The  polys}Tithetic  character  of  the  Takelma  verb  (and  by  discuss- 
ing the  verb  we  touch,  as  so  frequently  in  America,  upon  the  most  vital 
element  of  the  sentence)  seems,  then,  a  comparatively  accidental, 
superimposed  feature.  To  use  the  term  "polysynthetic"  as  a  catch- 
word for  the  peculiar  character  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  another 
American  language,  hardly  hits  the  core  of  the  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  "incorporation,"  though  generally  of  more  value  as  a 
classificatory  label  than  "polysynthesis,"  conve3^s  information  rather 
as  to  the  treatment  of  a  special,  if  important,  set  of  concepts,  than 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  process  of  form-building. 

If  we  study  the  manner  in  which  the  stem  unites  in  Takelma  with 
derivative  and  grammatical  elements  to  form  the  word,  and  the  vocalic 
and  consonantic  changes  that  the  stem  itself  undergoes  for  gram- 
matical purposes,  we  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  tangible  difference 
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in  general  method,  however  much  the  details  may  vary,  between 
Takelma  and  languages  that  have  been  dignified  by  the  name  "  inflec- 
tional." It  is  generally  said,  in  definmg  inflection,  that  languages 
of  the  inflectional  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  agglutinative  type 
make  use  of  words  of  indivisible  psychic  value,  in  which  the  stem  and 
the  various  grammatical  elements  have  entirely  lost  their  single  indi- 
vidualities, but  have  "chemically"  (!)  coalesced  into  a  single  form- 
unit;  in  other  words,  the  word  is  not  a  mere  mosaic  of  phonetic 
materials,  of  which  each  is  the  necessary  symbol  of  some  special 
concept  (stem)  or  logical  category  (grammatical  element) . 

In  support  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  admired  lack  of  a  one- 
to-one  correspondence  between  a  grammatical  category  and  its  pho- 
netic expression  is  often  quoted  the  multiplicity  of  elements  that 
serve  to  symbolize  the  same  concept;  e.  g.,  Lat.  -%,  ae,  -a,  -es,  -us,  all 
indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  concrete  idea  given  by  the  main  body  of  the  words  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Furthermore,  variability  of  the  stem  or 
base  itself  is  frequently  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  lack  of  even  a 
relative  degree  of  individuality  apart  from  the  forms  from  which 
by  analysis  it  has  been  abstracted;  e.  g.,  German  bind-,  hand-,  hund-, 
hand-,  hund-.  These  two  characteristics  are  very  far  indeed  from 
constituting  anything  like  a  definition  of  inflection,  but  they  are 
often  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  it,  and  hence  may  well  servo  us  as 
approximate  tests. 

As  regards  the  first  test,  we  find  that  just  such  a  multiplicity  of 
phonetic  symbols  for  the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  concept, 
is  characteristic  of  Takelma.  The  idea  of  possession  of  an  object  by 
a  person  or  thing  other  than  the  speaker  or  person  addressed  is 
expressed  by  -xa,  -a,  -da  i-fa),  -f,  or  -,  all  of  which  are  best  rendered 
by  HIS,  HER,  ITS,  THEIR  (the  ideas  of  gender  and  number  do  not 
here  enter  as  requiring  grammatical  expression).  Similarly,  the  idea 
of  the  person  speaking  as  subject  of  the  action  or  state  predicated 
by  the  main  body  of  the  verb  is  expressed  by  the  various  elements 
-fe^  i-de^),  -Ve^  {-de"),  -^n,  -n,  -Fa^  i-ga^),  all  of  which  are  best  ren- 
dered in  English  by  "I."  -t'e^  is  confined  to  the  aorist  of  intransi- 
tive verbs;  -fe"  is  future  intransitive;  -^n  is  aorist  transitive;  -n  is 
future  transitive;  and  -Ar'a^  is  used  in  all  inferential  forms,  whether 
transitive  or  intransitive. 
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As  for  the  second  test,  it  soon  appears  that  the  Takelma  stem  may 
undergo  even  more  far-reaching  changes  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  German  or  Greek.     As  examples  may  serve : 

do^m-,  du^m-,  tlomom-  (tlomd^-),  tlumii^-  kill 
nd°'g-,  716*-,  naga-,  nege-  say  to 

The  first  form  in  each  of  these  sets  is  the  verb-stem,  properly  speak- 
ing, and  is  used  in  the  formation  of  all  but  the  aorist  forms.  The 
second  is  employed  in  non-aorist  forms  when  the  incorporated  object 
of  the  verb  is  a  first  person  singular,  and  in  several  derivative  forma- 
tions. The  third  is  characteristic  of  the  aorist.  The  fourth  is  used 
in  the  aorist  under  the  same  conditions  as  determine  the  use  of  the 
second  form  of  the  stem  in  other  groups  of  forms.  It  needs  but  a 
moment's  thought  to  bring  home  the  general  psychic  identity  of  such 
stem-variability  and  the  "ablaut"  of  many  German  A^erbs,  or  the 
Latin  stem-variation  in  present  and  perfect: 

frang-  '.frig-  break 
da-  :  ded-  give 

If  the  typical  verb  (and,  for  that  matter,  noun)  form  of  Takelma  is 
thus  found  to  be  a  firm  phonetic  and  psychic  unit,  and  to  be  charac- 
terized by  some  of  the  supposed  earmarks  of  inflection,  what  is  left 
but  to  frankly  call  the  language  "inflectional"  ?  "  Polysynthetic"  and 
"  incorporative "  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  terms  that  exclude 
such  a  designation,  for  they  have  reference  rather  to  the  detailed 
treatment  of  certain  groups  of  concepts  than  to  morphologic  method. 
Everything  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  chief  stress  for  purposes 
of  classification  is  laid  on  the  relative  importance  and  fulness  of  the 
verb,  Takelma  is  polysynthetic;  if  the  criterion  of  classification  be 
taken  to  be  whether  the  verb  takes  the  pronominal  object  within  its 
structure  or  not,  it  is  incorporating;  if,  finally,  stress  be  laid  on  the 
general  method  of  building  up  the  word  from  smaller  elements,  it  is 
inflective.  Not  that  Takelma  is  in  the  least  thereby  relegated  to  a 
peculiar  or  in  any  way  exceptional  position.  A  more  objective,  un- 
hampered study  of  languages  spoken  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  a  far  wider  prevalence  than  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted  of  the  inflectional  type.  The  error,  however,  must  not 
be  made  of  taking  such  comparatively  trivial  characteristics  as  sex 
gender,  or  the  presence  of  cases,  as  criteria  of  inflection.  Inflection 
has  reference  to  method,  not  to  subject-matter. 
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Grammatical  Processes  (§§  26-32) 

§  26.  General  Itemarks 

There  are  four  processes  employed  in  Takelma  for  purposes  of 
^ammatical  modification  and  word-formation:  aflixation  (pre-,  in-, 
and  suffixation),  reduplication,  vocalic  change  (ablaut),  and  conso- 
nant change  (consonant  ablaut).  Pitch-accent  is  of  grammatical 
importance,  but  is  most  probably  a  product  of  purely  phonetic 
causes.  Of  the  processes  mentioned,  suffixation  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  while  the  presence  of  infixation  will  have  to  be  allowed  or 
denied  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it. 

§  27,  Prefixatioii 

Prefixation  is  either  of  the  loose  polysynthetic  type  already  referred 
to,  or  of  the  more  firmly  knit  inflective  type.  Loose  prefixation  is 
extremely  common,  nominal  objects,  instruments,  and  local  ideas  of 
one  kind  or  another  finding  admittance  into  the  word-complex,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  this  manner.     Examples  of  such  loose  prefixat  ion  are : 

gwen-^a'l-yowo^  he  looked  back  (given-  in  back;  al-  is  dillicult  to 
define,  but  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as  indicative  of  action 
away  from  one's  self,  herewith  clear  implication  of  sight  directed 
outward;  yowo'^  he  was,  can  be  used  as  independent  word) 

s'in-%-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  {s'in-  nose;  I-  with  hand; 
lats'.agi'^n  I  touched  him,  as  independent  word) 

gwenfge^m  black  necked  {given-  nape,  neck;  fge\n  black) 

The  first  example  shows  best  the  general  character  of  loose  prefixa- 
tion. The  prefixed  elements  gwen-,  al-,  s'in-,  and  i-  have  no  separate 
existence  as  such,  yet  in  themselves  dirctly  convey,  except  perhaps 
al-,  a  larger,  more  definitely  apperceived,  share  of  meaning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  purely  grammatical  elements.  In  deaUng  with 
such  elements  as  these,  we  are  indeed  on  the  borderland  between 
independent  word  and  affix.  The  contrast  between  them  and  gram- 
matical suffixes  comes  out  strongest  in  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
entirely  omitted  without  destroying  the  reality  of  the  rest  of  the 
word,  while  the  attempt  to  extract  any  of  the  other  elements  leaves 
an  unmeaning  remainder.  At  the  same  time,  the  first  example  well 
illustrates  the  point  that  they  are  not  so  loosely  attached  but  that 
they  may  entirely  alter  the  concrete  meaning  of  the  word.  Pre- 
fixation of  the  inflective  type  is  very  rare.      There  is    only   one 
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such  prefix  that  occurs  with  considerable  frequency,  wi-,  first  person 
singular  possessive  of  nouns  of  relationship : 

wiha'm  my  father 
Jiami'H'  your  father 

§  28,  Sufftfxation 

Suffixation  is  the  normal  method  employed  in  building  up  actual 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs  from  stems.  The  suflixes  in  themselves 
have  for  the  most  part  very  little  individuality,  some  of  them  being 
hardly  evident  at  all  except  to  the  minute  linguistic  analyst.  The 
notions  they  convey  are  partly  derivational  of  one  kind  or  other. 
In  the  verb  they  express  such  ideas  as  those  of  position,  reciprocal 
action,  causation,  frequentative  action,  reflexive  action,  spontaneous 
activity,  action  directed  to  some  one,  action  done  in  behalf  of  some 
one.  From  the  verb-stem  such  adjectival  and  nominal  derivations 
as  participles,  infinitives,  or  abstract  nouns  of  action,  and  nouns  of 
agent  are  formed  by  suffixation.  In  the  noun  itself  various  suffixed 
elements  appear  whose  concrete  meaning  is  practically  nil.  Other 
suffixes  are  formal  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  They  express 
pronominal  elements  for  subject  and  object  in  the  verb,  for  the  pos- 
sessor in  the  noun,  modal  elements  in  the  verb.  Thus  a  word  like 
HomoxiniV  we  kill  one  another  contains,  besides  the  aorist  stem 
Homo-  (formed  from  do^m-),  the  suffixed  elements  -x-  (expressing 
general  idea  of  relation  between  subject  and  object),  -irh-  umlauted 
from -an-  (element  denoting  reciprocal  action  [ -x-in- =  each  other, 
ONE  another]),  and  -i¥  (first  personal  plural  subject  intransitive 
aorist).  As  an  example  of  suffixation  in  the  noun  may  be  given 
t!ihagwa'n-W  my  pancreas.  This  form  contains,  besides  the  stem 
Hiha-,  the  suffixed  elements  -gw-  (of  no  ascertainable  concrete  signifi- 
cance, but  employed  to  form  several  body-part  nouns;  e.  g.,  t'.iha'V^ 
pancreas  47.17),  -an-  (apparently  meaningless  in  itself  and  appear- 
ing suffixed  to  many  nouns  when  they  are  provided  with  possessive 
endings),  and  -W  (first  personal  singular  possessive). 

§  29»  Infixation 

Iniixation,  or  what  superficially  appears  to  be  such,  is  found  only 
in  the  formation  of  certain  aorist  stems  and  frequentatives.  Thus 
the  aorist  stem  mats  lag-  (from  masg-  put)  shows  an  intrusive  or 
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infixed  -a-  between  the  s  (strengthened  to  ts!)  and  g  of  the  stem. 
Similarly  the  aorist  stem  wits' !im-  (from  wistn-  move)   shows  an 
infixed  i.     Infixation  in  frequentative  forms  is  illustrated  by: 
yonoina'^n  I  always  sing  (aorist  stem  yonon-) 
ts'.ayaiV  he  used  to  shoot  them  (cf.  ts.'aya^Jc'  he  shot  them) 
On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  infixed  element  is  invariably 
a  repetition  of  part  of  the  phonetic  material  given  by  the  stem. 
Thus  the  infixed  -a-  and  -i-  of  mats  lag-  and  wits' Hm-  are  repetitions 
of  the  -a-  and  -i-  of  the  stems  masg-  and  wism-;  the  infixed  -i-  of 
yonoin-  and  tslayaig-  are  similarly  repetitions   of   the  y-  of  yonon 
and  -y-  of  tslayag-.     It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  all 
cases  of  infixation  rather  as  stem-amplifications  related  to  reduplica- 
tion.    An  infixed  element  may  itself  be  augmented  by  a  second 
infixation.     Thus  we  have: 

Verb  stem  Aorist  stem  Frequentative 

Jiemg-  take  out  Jiemeg-  henne^mg- 

ts!a-im-  hide  ts.'ayam-  ts!aya-im- 

masg-  put  mats.'ag-  mats!d°'sg- 

yawl-  talk  yawor-i-  ydwa-iy- 

haxm-  come  haxam-  haxd°^xm- 

§  50.  Reduplication 

Reduplication  is  used  in  Takelma  as  a  grammatical  process  wath 
surprising  frequency,  probably  as  frequently  as  in  the  Salish  languages. 
The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  probably  the  fact 
that  the  reduplicating  increment  follows  the  base,  never,  as  in  most 
languages  (Salish,  Kwakiutl,  Indo-Germanic) ,  precedes  it.  It  is, 
like  the  infixation  spoken  of  above,  employed  partly  in  the  formation 
of  the  aorist,  partly  to  express  frequentative  or  usitative  action. 
Some  nouns  show  reduphcated  stems,  though,  as  a  process,  redupli- 
cation is  not  nearly  as  important  in  the  noun  as  in  the  verb.  Some 
verbs,  including  a  number  that  do  not  seem  to  imply  a  necessary 
repetitive  action,  are  apparently  never  found  in  unreduplicated  form. 
Four  main  types  of  reduplication,  with  various  subtypes,  occur: 

1.  A  partial  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the  vowel 
and  final  consonant  of  the  stem: 

aorist  helel-  (from  heH-  sing) 

aorist  tfomom-  (from  do^m-  kill) 
The  reduplicated  vowel  is  lengthened  in  certain  forms,  e.  g.,  Jiele'l-, 
Homo^m-. 
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1  a.  A  subtype  of  1  is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  exhibit  an 
unredupUcated  consonant  after  the  reduplicated  portion  of  the  word, 
the  second  vowel  in  such  cases  being  generally  long 

aorist  ts'Iilmu^mfa-  (from  s'u^mfa-  boil) 

usitative  aorist  t.'uliiHg-  (from  verb  stem  t'.uHg-,  aorist  t.'ulug- 

follow  trail) 
usitative  aorist  ginl^ng-  (from  verb  stem  ging-,  aorist  ginig-  go  to; 

ging-,  ginig-  itself  is  probably  redupUcated  from  gin-) 

2.  A  complete  reduplication,  consisting  of  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  base  with  a  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  a: 

aorist  tleut.'au-  (from  t!eu-  play  shinny) 
aorist  hofhad-  (from  ho^d-  pull  out  one's  hair) 
aorist  hd'^-  sal-  xo{x)xag  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) ;  aorist  sal-xog-^*- 
stand  (pi.) 

3.  A  complete  reduplication,  as  in  2,  with  the  addition  of  a  con- 
necting vowel  repeated  from  the  vowel  of  the  stem: 

aorist  yuluyal-  (cf .  verb  stem  yulyal-  rub) 
aorist  frequentative  hogohag-  keep  running  (from  ho^g-  run) 
aorist  frequentative  s'wiZis'waZ- tear  to  pieces;  verb  stem,  s'vnl- 
s'wal-  (from  aorist  s'wiHs'wal-  tear;  verb  stem  s'wlH-) 
If  the  stem  ends  in  a  fortis  consonant,  the  reduphcating  syllable 
regularly  shows  the  corresponding  media  (or  aspirated  tenuis) : 

sgot.'osgad-  cut  to  pieces  (from  verb  stem  sgoH!-,  aorist  sgo^d-  cut) 
3  a.  A  subgroup  of  3  i^  formed  by  some  verbs  that  leave  out  the  -a- 
of  the  reduplicating  syllable: 

gwidi¥"d-  throw  (base  gwid-) 

4.  An  irregular  reduplication,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  the 
vowel  of  the  stem  followed  by  -(^)a-  +  the  last  and  first  (or  third) 
consonants  of  the  stem  in  that  order: 

frequentative  aorist  tlomoamd-,  as  though  instead  of  *t!omo- 
t.'am-;  cf.  non-aorist  do^mdam-  (from  aorist  t'.omom-  kill) 

frequentative  aorist  Tdeme^ajng-  (from  Ic.'eme-n-  make;  verb  stem 
Ic.'em-n-) 

frequentative  aorist  'pfuwu^aug-,  as  though  instead  of  *p!uwup!aug- 
(from  aorist  jpluwuk!-  name) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  verbs  of  this  type  of  reduphcation  all  begin 
with  fortis  consonants.     The  glottal  catch  is  best  considered  a  partial 
representative  of  the  initial  fortis;  in  cases  Hke  Jc.'eme^amg-  an  original 
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-k!am  (i.  e.,  -^gam)  may  be  conceived  of  as  xindergoing  partial  meta- 
thesis to  -^amg. 

Other  rarer  reduplications  or  stem-amplifications  occur,  and  will  be 
treated  in  speaking  of  aorist  formations  and  frequentatives. 

§  31.   Vowel- Ablaut 

Vowel-ablaut  consists  of  the  palatalization  of  non-palatal  stem- 
vowels  in  certain  forms.  Only  o  and  a  (with  corresponding  long 
vowels  and  diphthongs)  are  affected;  they  become  respectively 
ii  (u)  and  e.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  the  i-  umlaut  of  an 
origiual  a  to  i,  this  ablaut  affects  only  the  radical  portion  of  the 
word,  and  thus  serves  as  a  further  criterion  to  identify  the  stem. 
Thus  we  have  we^ga'si  he  brought  it  to  me  (from  stem  wd'^g-, 
as  shown  also  by  wa^g-iwi'^n  i  brought  it  to  him),  but  wege'sinV 
HE  WILL  bring  IT  TO  ME  (from  stem  waga-,  as  shown  also  by  waga- 
wi'n  i'll  bring  it  to  him),  both  i-  umlaut  and  stem-ablaut  serving 
in  these  cases  to  help  analyze  out  the  stems.  Vowel-ablaut  occurs 
in  the  following  cases: 

1.  Whenever  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  or  subject  of  the 
passive  is  the  first  person  singular: 

mele'xi  he  told  it  to  me  172.17,  but  Tnala'xbi^n  I  told  it  to  you 

(162.6) 
7iegfe's"i  he  said  to  me  186.22,  but  naga'sam  he  said  to  us  (178.12) 
dUmxina^  I  shall  be  slain  (192.11),  hut  ddmxbina^  jouwiW  be  slain 

(178.15) 
gel-luhuigwa' si  he  avenges  me,  but  -lohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  (148. 3) 

Not  infrequently  vowel-ablaut  in  such  cases  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  homonyms,  as  in  yeweyagwa'si  he  talks  about  me 
(from  yaway-t&ik) ,  and  yeweyagwa'si  he  returns  with  me  (from 
yewei-ietum) . 

2.  With  the  passive  participial  endings  -aV"',  -iV^: 

wase'gi^V'^  wherewith  it  is  shot  (from  m"^-  shoot) 
me'xaV'"  having  father  (from  ina'xa  his  father) 
wa^-v-duxiV^deV  my  gathered  ones  (=1  have  been  gathering 

them)  (from  do^x-  gather) 
dal^-wa-p'u't.'ilc''^  mixed  with  (from  j^'ot!-  mLx)  178.5 

3.  In  some  verbs  that  have  the  peculiar  intransitive-forming  suffix 
-X-,  by  no  means  in  all: 

geyewa'lxde^  I  eat  (136.15)  (cf.  gayawa'^n  I  eat  it  30.11) 
le^la^nx  he  carries  178.6  (stem  Id^h-) 
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didd'^t'he' "^Vfhcg-ams  (=  -amtx)  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides 
of  head  (from  base  tha'^g-)  142,17;  cf.  -fha'^^gamda^n  I  tie  liis 
hair  (27.1) 

No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  most  verbs  in  -x-  do  not  show 
this  stem-palatalization.  It  is  quite  possible  that  its  occurrence  is 
confined  to  a  restricted  number  of  such  verbs;  at  any  rate,  there  is 
some  limitation  in  its  employ^nent,  which  the  material  at  hand  has 
not  been  found  extensive  enough  to  define. 

4.  In  nouns  ending  in  -x-ap  {-s-ay  =  -t-x-ap'),  probably  derived 
from  such  verbs  in  -x-  as  were  referred  to  under  3 : 

xdHe'*^sap'  belt  (cf.  xdHd'°'da^n  I  put  it  about  my  waist) 
halvf^-xop'  (=  -x^ap')  shirt  (cf.  halo'^^Jc'  she  put  on[her  dress]) 

5.  In  verbs  provided  with  the  suffix  -xa-,  which  serves  to  relieve 
transitive  verbs  of  the  necessity  of  expressing  the  object: 

lil'^xwagwadinin  {  =  liXTc!-xa-)  I'll  trap  for  him  (stem  IdJc!'"-) 

Uu' pxagwanV  she  shall  pound  with  (stone  pestle)  (cf.  loho^p'  she 

pounds  them) 
Jc.'edelxade^  I  was  out  picking  (cf.  Tdadd^n  I  pick  them,  kfaddl  he 

picks  them) 
tsleye'mxade^  I  hide  things  (cf.  ts.'ayama'^n  I  hide  it) 

6.  In  reflexive  verbs  ending  in  -gwi-  or  -k'wa-  {-gwa-) : 

k.'et'gwl^p'  pick  them  for  yourself!  (stem  k.'d'^d-) 

altsleyeViuif  he  washed  himself  with  it  (cf.  alts! ay d])'  he  washed 

his  own  face) 
'dels !ek' wide'  I  touch  myself  (cf.  Uatslagi'^n  I  touch  him) 
kledeik'wa^n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (aorist  stem  k'.addi-) 
alnu'^Vwa  he  painted  his  own  face  (stem  no^gw-) 

Yet  many,  perhaps  most,  reflexive  verbs  fail  to  show  the  palatal 

ablaut: 

pfagdnk'wif  he  bathed  himself 

t'gwd°-xa'nfgwide^  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (but  lu'^gwanVgwide^  I 

trap  deer  for  myself) 
xd'^-sgo'H'gwide^  I  cut  myself 
Igaxaga'xgwa^n  I  scratch  myself 

We  have  here  the  same  diillculty  as  in  3.  Evidently  some  factor  or 
factors  enter  into  the  use  of  the  ablaut  that  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  determine. 

7.  Other  cases  undoubtedly  occur,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  in  the  material  gathered  to  allow  of  'the  setting  up  of  further 
groups.     All  that  can  be  done  with  those  cases  that  do  not  faU 
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within  the  first  six  groups  is  to  list  them  as  miscellaneous  cases. 
Such  are: 

gwel-leisde^  I  shall  be  lame  (of.  gwel-la'is  Idemna'n  I  shall  make 

him  lame 

le^psV  wing  (if  derived,  as  seems  probable,  from  stem  Id^h-  carry) 

V.emeya'nwia^^  people   go  along   to  see  her  married  178.1    (cf. 

tlamayana'^n  I  take  her  somewheres  to  get  her  married  [148.5]) 

Palatal  ablaut,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not  affect  the  -a-  of  the 

second  member  of  reduplicated  verbs : 

VgdHVga'l  it  bounced  from  her  140.8 

t'geHtg'a'lsi  it  bounced  from  me 
The  connecting  vowel,  however,  of  verbs  reduplicated  according  to 
the  third  type  always  follows  the  stem-vowel : 

da¥ da-Tiele'Tialxade^  I  am  accustomed  to  answer  (stem  -hdH-) 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  very  tangible  psychic  connection  between  the 
various  cases  that  require  the  use  of  the  palatal  ablaut,  nor  is  there 
the  slightest  indication  that  a  phonetic  cause  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  phenomenon.  If  we  disregard  the  first  group  of  cases,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  this  in  common,  they  are  all  or  nearly  all  intransi- 
tives  derived  from  transitives  by  means  of  certain  voice-forming  ele- 
ments (-X-,  -xor-,  -gwi-,  -Vwa-),  or  else  nominal  passives  or  derivatives 
of  such  intransitives  (-a¥'^,  -x-ap');  -¥wa-,  it  is  true,  takes  transi- 
tive pronominal  forms;  but  it  is  logically  intransitive  in  character 
in  that  it  indicates  action  in  reference  to  something  belonging  to  the 
subject.  The  only  trait  that  can  be  found  in  common  to  the  first 
group  and  the  remaining  is  that  the  action  may  be  looked  upon  as 
self-centered;  just  as,  e.  g.,  a  form  in  -xa-  denotes  that  the  (logically) 
transitive  action  is  not  conceived  of  as  directed  toward  some  definite 
outside  object,  but  is  held  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of- central 
interest  (the  subject),  so,  also,  in  a  form  wdth  incorporated  first  per- 
son singular  object,  the  action  may  be  readily  conceived  of  as  taking 
place  within  the  sphere  of  the  person  of  central  interest  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  No  difficulty  mil  be  foimd  in  making 
this  interpretation  fit  the  other  cases,  though  it  is  not  conversely  true 
that  all  forms  implying  self-centered  action  undergo  palatalization. 
The  explanation  offered  may  be  considered  too  vague  to  be  con- 
vincing; but  no  better  can  be  offered.  In  any  event,  the  palatal 
ablaut  will  be  explained  as  the  symbolic  expression  of  some  general 
mental  attitude  rather  than  of  a  clear-cut  grammatical  concept. 
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Besides  these  regular  interchanges  of  non-palatal  and  palatalized 
vowels,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  words  showing  differing  vowels, 
but  whose  genetic  relationship  seems  evident.  These  vocalic  varia- 
tions have  not  been  brought  into  the  form  of  a  rule;  the  number  of 
examples  is  small  and  the  process  apparently  touches  rather  the 
lexical  material  than  the  morphology.  Variations  of  this  character 
between  a  and  e  are : 

rjsdsi-h-a'^n  I  twist  it;  p.'P-wa-gele-g-i'^n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it 
(88.12),  di^^al-gelegal-a'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot 
(172.'2) 

dd'^-dalsi-g-a'mda^n  I  pierce  his  ear  (22.1);  dd^-dele-h-i'^n  I  stick 
it  through  his  ear 

Za"  excrement  122.2;  le'-k'w-an-t'¥  my  anus 

Variations  between  o  iu)  and  u  are : 

s-om.oda"n  I  boil  it  (58.10);  ts- .'umumt' a'n  I  boil  it  (170.17) 
xnma^  food  54.4;  xnmii'lc'de^  I  am  sated  (130.18) 

An  a — u  variation  is  seen  in: 

hau-h&nsi'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8;  p!ai-hunu''^^s  he  shrank 
33.16 

Variations  between  a  and  i  are: 

yawsiU'e^  I  talk  (132.3) ;  yiw'iya'uVe^  I  keep  talking,  I  converse 
(194.5) ;  y'lwm  talking,  (power  of)  speech  138,4 

Zafea'n  I  shall  carry  it  (124.5);  lihin  news  (what  is  carried  about 
from  mouth  to  mouth[?])  194.9 

Of  0  (u) — e  variations  there  have  been  found: 

loJiolfe^  I  die  184.18;  lehelfe^  I  drift  dead  ashore  (75.5) 
xd^-huk.'u'haFna^n  I  breathe;  xd'^-hege'haFna^n  I  breathe  (79.2) 
^'os-o'"  little  180.20;  al-tle^s'iY  little-eyed  94.3 

An  € — i  variation  is  found  in  the  probably  related : 

p.'eyent'e^  I  lie  71.5  (future  p.'e'fe^  [146.9]);  gwen-p'.'iyVnVwa^n 

I  lie  on  pillow  (future  gwen-pUVwan) 
t'geyaHx  it  rolls;  a'l-t' gVja'Vx  tears  rolled  from  (his)  eyes  138.25 

§  32.  Consonant- Ablaut 

Consonant-ablaut,  ordinarily  a  rare  method  of  word-formation, 
plays  a  rather  important  part  in  the  tense-formation  (aorist  and  non- 
aorist)  of  many  verbs.  The  variation  is  in  every  case  one  between 
fortis  and  non-fortis;  i.  e.,  between  p!,  t!,  I:!,  ts!,  and  h,  d,  g,  s,  respec- 
tively. Three  main  types  of  grammatical  consonant  change  are  to 
be  recognized: 
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1.  An  initial  fortis  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  an  initial  media  in 

non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  Iclolol-  (stem  goH-  dig) 
aorist  t.'ebe-  (stem  de^h-  arise) 
aorist  t.'ayag-  (stem  dd'^g-  find) 

2.  A  medial  fortis  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to 
a  medial  tenuis  followed  by  a  consonant  in  non-aorist  forms: 

aorist  lop.'od-  (stem  lop'd-  rain,  snow,  or  hail) 
aorist  lats.'ag-  (stem  lasg-  touch) 

3.  A  medial  media  in  the  aorist  as  opposed  to  a  medial  fortis  in 
the  remaining  forms: 

aorist  nu^d-  (stem  nuH!-  drown) 
aorist  wVg-  (stem  wlk!-  spread) 

Needless  to  say,  this  consonant-ablaut  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  various  mechanical  consonant-changes  dealt  with  in  the 
phonology. 

A  few  examples  of  consonant-ablaut  not  connected  with  regular 
grammatical  changes  have  also  been  found: 

s'omod-  boil;  ts'Himu^mt'a-  boil 

hau-gwen-yut\uyad-i-  swallow  do'WTi  greedily  (Uke  duck  or  hog) 
126.10;  Jiau-gwen-yunu^yan-i-  dit. 

The  second  example  illustrates  an  interchange  not  of  fortis  and  non- 
fortis  (for  n^  is  related  to  n  as  is  t!  to  d),  but  of  non-nasal  stop  and 
nasal. 

I.  The  Verb  (§§  33-83) 

§33,  Introductory 

The  verb  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Takelma  sen- 
tence, and  as  such  it  will  be  treated  before  the  independent  pronoun, 
noun,  or  adjective.  A  general  idea  of  the  make-up  of  the  typical 
verb-form  will  have  been  gained  from  the  general  remarks  on  mor- 
phology; nevertheless  the  following  formula  will  be  found  useful  by 
way  of  restatement: 

Loosely  attached  prefixes  -1-  verb-stem  {or  aorist  stem  derived 
from  verb-stem)  +  derivational  sufRxes  +  formal  elements  (chiefly 
pronominal)  +  syntactic  element. 

This  skeleton  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  suggest  an  order  of 
treatment  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  verb  morphology. 

§  33 
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Before  taking  up  the  purely  formal  or  relational  elements,  it  seems 
best  to  get  an  idea  of  the  main  body  or  core  of  the  word  to  which 
these  relational  elements  are  attached.  The  prefixes,  though  not 
entering  into  the  vital  grammatical  structure  of  the  verb,  are  impor- 
tant for  the  part  they  play  in  giving  the  whole  verb-form  its  exact 
material  content.  They  may,  therefore,  with  advantage  be  taken  up 
first. 

1,  Verbal  Prefixes  (§  §  34^38) 

§  34.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Verbal  prefixes  may  be  classified  into  four  groups  when  regard  is 
mainly  had  to  their  function  as  determined  largely  by  position  with 
respect  to  other  prefixes:  incorporated  objects,  adverbial  (including 
local)  elements,  incorporated  instrumentals,  and  connective  and 
modal  particles.  These  various  prefixes  are  simply  strung  along  as 
particles  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  have  been  listed.  Inasmuch 
as  the  exact  function  of  a  prefix  is  to  a  considerable  extent  determined 
by  its  position,  it  follows  that  the  same  prefix,  phonetically  speaking, 
may  appear  with  slightly  variant  meanings  according  as  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  object,  local  element,  or  instrument.  Thus  the 
prefix  I-  always  has  reference  to  the  hand  or  to  both  hands;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  reference  depends  partly  on  the  form  of  the  verb 
and  partly  on  the  position  of  the  prefix  itself,  so  that  %-  may  be  trans- 
lated, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
hand(s)  : 

l-p!V-no^k'wa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

WITH  THE  HAND : 

l-^oHini'^n  I  hunt  for  it  with  the  hand  ( =  I  am  feeling  around 
for  it) 

IN  THE  hand: 

pim-i-ho^gwagwa'^n  I  run  with  salmon  in  my  hand 
In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  the  I-  as  object  precedes  the 
incorporated  instrumental  p.'i*  fire,  so  that  the  form  means  literally 
I  WARM  MY  HANDS  WITH  FIRE.  In  the  third  form  the  ^  as  local  ele- 
ment follows  the  incorporated  object  p'im  salmon.  Such  a  triplicate 
use  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  incorporated  nouns,  particularly  such 
as  refer  to  parts  of  the  body.  These  incorporated  elements  are  to 
be  kept  distinct  from  certain  other  elements  that  are  used  in  an 
§  34 
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adverbial  sense  only,  and  regularly  occupy  the  second  position. 
The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  prefixes  is,  however,  difficult  to 
draw  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  some 
of  the  prefixed  elements.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  fully  justified 
in  making  absolutely  strict  distinctions  between  the  various  uses  of 
the  body-part  prefixes ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  from  a 
native  point  of  view,  to  translate  the  three  examples  of  I-  incorpora- 
tion given  above  as: 

I-hand-fire-warm(-as-regards-myself) 
-I-hand-hunt-for-it 
I-salmon-hand-run-with 

leaving  in  each  case  the  exact  delimitation  in  meaning  of  the  element 
HAND  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  nature  of  the  form.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will  render  the  matter  of  position  and  function  of  the 
various  prefixes  somewhat  clearer: 


Object. 

Locative 
adverb. 

Instrument. 

Modal. 

Verb  proper. 

hem-  sticks 

wa-  together 

n-  hand 

t.'oxo'xi^n  I  gather  (them)  (=1 
gather  sticks  together) 

he'^-  away 

wa- with  it 

waagiwi'n  she  is  bought  (=she 
is  brought  with  it)  176.17 

gwan-  road 

ha-  in 

yaxa-  continuously 

Huluiilga'^n  I  follow  (it)  (=1 
keep  following  the  trail) 

dan-  rocks 

hd"-  up 

'I-  hand 

sget.'e'sgidi-n  I  lifted  (them)  (=1 
lifted  up  the  rocks) 

han-  across 

way  a-  knife 

swihwa'lhi  he  tore  him  (=he 
tore  himopen  with  a  knife)73.3 

dak'-  above 

da-  moutli 

wala''sina-  truly 

hdali'nda^  I  answering  him  (=  I 
did  answer  him) 

xa-    between, 
in  two 

i-hand 

mri^Ti'a- probably 

sgV'bi^n  I  cut  him  (  =  ril  prob- 
ably cut  him  through)  31.13 

If  two  adverbial  (local)  elements  are  used,  the  body-part  prefix 
follows  that  which  is  primarily  adverbial  in  character ;  thus : 

ha-ide'^didi'nilc.'af  did  you  stretch   it  out?  ( =  ha-i- out +  de-\ip, 
in  front  +  di  interrogative  particle  +  di'nilc.'af  you  stretched  it) 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instances  of  a  body-part  prefix  pre- 
ceding a  primarily  adverbial  element  (like  ha-i-,  hd°-,  he^^-,  and  others) 
are  rare  or  entirely  lacking. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  might  seem  that  the  connective  and 
modal  elements  Gike  yaxa,  ml'^^wa,  and  di)  are  more  closely  associated 
with  the  verb  form  than  are  the  other  elements,  yet  this  is  only 
apparently  the  case.  Properly  speaking  all  these  modal  elements  are 
post-positives  that  normally  attach  themselves  to  the  first  word  of 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 5  §   34 
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the  sentence,  no  matter  what  part  the  word  plays  in  the  sentence. 
Thus  in  a  form  like  me'^-di-ginigaY  did  you  come  ?  ( =  me^-  hither  + 
di-  interrogative  particle  +  ginigaY  you  went  to)  ,  the  modal  (inter- 
rogative) element  di  regularly  stands  nearest  the  verb ;  but  as  soon  as 
another  word  is  introduced  before  the  verb,  the  interrogative  particle 
shoves  back  a  step,  and  we  have  a  form  of  sentence  like,  e.  g.,  hoida'^s 
di  me' ^ginigaY  did  you  come  as  singer,  i.  e.,  to  sing?  From  this 
it  becomes  fairly  evident  that  the  di  in  the  first  example  is  not  prop- 
erly a  verbal  prefix  at  all,  but  merely  a  post-positive  particle  depend- 
ing upon  the  preceding  me'^,  in  the  same  way  that,  in  the  second 
example,  it  depends  upon  the  noun  hoida'^s  singer.  This  inference 
is  clinched  by  a  form  like  giniga'fidi  did  you  go  (somewhere)  ? 
for  here  the  di  is  evidently  an  enclitic  element,  not  a  prefix. 

In  sharp  contradistinction  to  such  movability,  the  body-part  and 
adverbial  prefixes  occupy  rigidly  fixed  positions  before  the  verb; 
they  therefore  belong  to  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  modal  parti- 
cles. These  latter  are  verbal  prefixes  only  in  so  far  as  their  post- 
positive tendency  may  force  them  to  become  embedded  in  the 
verb-complex,  in  which  case  they  seem  to  cut  loose  the  incorporated 
object,  adverbial  prefix,  and  instrumental  element  from  the  verb. 
Diagrammatically  the  last  form  tabulated  may  be  represented  by 
xa-l-  [mi'^^wa]  -sgl'^hi^n.  We  may  then  dismiss  the  modal  elements 
from  our  consideration  of  verbal  prefixes,  to  return  to  them  when 
speaking  of  connective  and  adverbial  particles. 

§  35.  INCORPORATED  NOUNS 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to  interpret  in  the  examples 
given  above  such  elements  as  hem  sticks,  gwan  road,  and  da'n  rocks 
as  incorporated  objects,  when  they  occur  as  absolute  nouns  in  that 
form  as  well,  though  a  faint  suggestion  of  incorporation  is  given 
by  gwan-ha-yaxa-tluluHga'^n  i  keep  following  the  trail,  in  that 
the  modal  post-positive  yaxa  follows  not  gwdn,  but  rather  ha-,  as 
though  the  direct  object  were  not  quite  felt  to  be  an  element  inde- 
pendent of  the  verb.  Without  laying  particular  stress  on  this  latter 
point,  there  are,  it  would  seem,  good  reasons  for  considering  the 
nouns  referred  to  as  incorporated,  though  in  any  event  the  incor- 
poration must  be  called  a  loose  one,  and  not  at  all  comparable  with 
the  Iroquois  usage. 
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1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  from  such  examples  as  t-p/i*- 
nd'^¥wa^n  i  warm  my  hands  and  han-waya-swilswa'lhi  he  tore  him 
OPEN  WITH  a  knife,  that  nouns  (in  these  cases  p!i*  fire  and  waya 
knife)  occur  as  incorporated  instrument als,  for  such  elements  as  l- 
and  Jian-  can  not  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  verb  (han-  does  not 
occur  as  independent  adverb,  but  only  as  prefix;  I-  is  inconceivable 
as  independent  noun) ;  furthermore,  if,  in  the  forms  just  quoted,  pH* 
and  waya  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  independent  nouns,  they  lose 
all  semblance  of  grammatical  form,  there  being,  indeed,  nothing  but  a 
definite  position  in  a  verb-complex  that  could  here  suggest  the  notion 
of  instrumentality.  It  is  also  possible  to  isolate  waya,  but  that 
would  involve  considerable  readjustment  of  the  verbal  structure. 
To  be  stamped  as  an  instrumental,  waya  must  in  that  case  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  postposition  wa  with,  so  that  the  sentence  then  reads, 
Jian-swilswa'lhi  wa'ya  wa^  (the  phrase  wa'ya  wa'"  may  also  precede) . 

If  we  wish  to  incorporate  the  instrumental  idea  into  the  verb,  and 
yet  keep  the  noun  outside  of  the  verb-structure,  we  may  let  the  wa, 
which  seems  properly  to  denote  with  it,  occupy  the  place  of  the  incor- 
porated waya,  which,  as  an  appositive  of  wa,  then  either  precedes  or 
follows  the  verb-form,  wa'ya  Jian-wa-swilswa'lhi,  or  han-wa-swilswa'lhi 
waya^  he-across-with-it-tore-him  (it,  i.  e.),  the-knife.  This  con- 
struction is  identical  with  the  well-known  appositional  structure  of 
Nahua  or  Chinook  (e.  g.,  i-it-killed  the-dog),  except  that  the  incor- 
porated element  is  here  instrumental  and  not  objective  in  character. 
The  noun  and  its  representative  can  not  both  be  incorporated  in  the 
verb,  such  a  form  as  lian-wayarwa^swilswa'lhi,  for  instance,  being 
quite  impossible. 

It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  an  incorporated  instrumental 
noun  like  wa'ya  is  quite  analogous  to  an  instrumental  body- 
part  prefix  like  i-  hand,  with  the  difference  that  wa'ya  may 
be  isolated  in  that  form,  while  t-  must,,  when  isolated,  be 
provided  wdth  a  possessive  pronominal  element.  The  form  han-l- 
swilswa'lhi  i  tore  him  open  with  my  hand  is  strictly  analogous  to 
han-wayoy-swilswa'lhi;  the  sentence  luxde^V  TmnrWOr-swilswa'Thi  my- 
hand  i-across-with-it-tore-him  corresponds  to  wa'ya  hamrwa-swil- 
swa'lhi;  and,  finally,  Ixarv-swilswa'lhi  luxde'V  wa^  i-across-tore-him 
my-hand  with  (-it)  is  parallel  to  han-swihwa'lhi  wa'ya  wa\  What- 
ever is  true  morphologically  of  I-  must  be  true  of  wa'ya;  the  evident 
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incorporation  of  I-  involves  the  incorporation  of  wa'ya  in  the  analogous 
form. 

As  the  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  an  instrument  seems  a  rather 
important  trait  of  Takelma,  a  number  of  further  examples  may  be 
given : 

xa°'-he'-nd'^¥'wa^n  I  warm  my  back  in  (really  =  with)  the  sun 

(ie^sun);  cf.  188.20 
fie^^-xi-le'me^Vi  he  destroyed  them  with  water  (xi  water) 
7ie^^-p!i^-leme'^¥i  he  destroyed  them  with  fire  (p/i*  fire)  98.12 
xa-dan-V glHf ga'lhi  he  broke  it  with  a  rock  {dan  rock)  24.4 
gwen-waya-sgd'H^i  he  cut  their  necks  off  with  his  knife  iwaya'"'  wo" 

with  his  knife,  apart  from  verb-structure)  144.5,  22 
xd'^-he^m-JdwoH'Tdwidi^n  I  broke  it  with  a  stick  (6e*'m  stick) 
dd'^-he^'l-yehebi'^n  I  sing  for  him,  Hterally,  I  engage  (?)  his  ears 

with  song  Qie^l  song;  al-yebeh-i-  show  to) 
dd°'-t'mu'^gal-lewe'Hiwi^n  I  shake  my  ears  with  twisted  shells 

(attached  to  them)  (rmu^graZ  twisted  shell)  122.1 
dl^-Val-p'ili'p'ili^n  I  squash  them  with  my  penis  (k'al  penis)  73.14 
de-ye't'-haxamagwana^k'  we  came  crying,  literally,  we  came  hav- 
ing (our)  mouths  with  tears  (yef  tears) 
yap!a-dauyd°'-ts!aya'Vi  he  shot  people  with  his  shaman's  spirit 

{dauyd'°'¥'^da  his  shaman-spirit,  apart  from  verb-structure); 

cf.  164.14 

All  these,  except  the  last,  begin  with  elements  {xd'^-,  Jie^^-,  gwen-,  dd°-, 
dV-,  de)  that  can  not  be  isolated  from  the  verb. 

Instrumentals,  whether  nouns  or  body-part  prefixes,  can  occur 
only  in  transitive  verbs.  The  forms  noxwa'  yana-waAohohi'^n  i 
POUND  ACORNS  WITH  A  PESTLE  and  noxwo'-l-lohoxagwa'^n  i  pound 
WITH  A  PESTLE,  as  Compared  with  lobo'xade^  i  pound,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this.  The  first  sentence  reads,  when  literally  translated, 
PESTLE  (noxwa^)  i-ACORNS  {yana")  -with-it-pound.  The  logical 
instrument  {noxwa')  stands  outside  the  verb-complex  and  is  in 
apposition  with  its  incorporated  instrumental  representative  (wa-), 
yana"  being  the  direct  (incorporated)  object.  The  form  loho'xade^ 
I  pound  is  made  intransitive  by  the  element  -xa-  (hence  the  change 
in  pronominal  form  from  transitive  -^n  to  intransitive  -de^),  and 
allows  of  no  instrumental  modification ;  a  form  like  l-lobo'xade^  could 
hardly  mean  i  pound  with  the  hand;  at  most  it  could  signify 
I  pound  in  the  hand.  If  we  wish,  however,  to  express  the  logical 
instrument  in  some  manner,  and  yet  neglect  to  specify  the  object,  we 
must  get  around  the  difficulty  by  making  a  secondary  transitive  of 
§  35 
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the  intransitive  in  -xa-.  This  is  done  by  the  suffixed  element  -gw- 
HAViNG,  ATTENDED  BY.  The  grammatical  object  of  a  transitive  verb 
in  -gw-  is  never  the  logical  object  of  the  action,  but  always  dependent 
upon  the  comitative  idea  introduced  by  this  suffix.  Hence  the  sec- 
ond form  is  not  provided  with  a  true  instrumental  (with  a  pestle), 
but  takes  the  logical  instrument  inoxwa^)  as  a  direct  object,  while 
the  I-  is  best  rendered  by  in  the  hand;  to  translate  literally,  the 
form  really  means  i  pound  having  a  pestle  in  the  hand. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  verb  form  has  two  instrumentals, 
one,  generally  I-  with  the  hand,  expressing  indefinite  or  remote 
instrumentahty,  the  second,  a  noun  or  demonstrative,  expressing  the 
actual  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  action  is  accompHshed.  In 
such  cases  the  second  instrument  is  expressed  outside  of  the  verb- 
complex,  but  may  be  represented  in  the  verb  by  the  incorporated  wa 
with  it  following  the  first  instrumental  element  (I-).  Examples  of 
such  double  instrumentals  are : 

gwalV  ha'^-H-wa-xo'H'i  wind  he-up-hand-with-it-caused-them-to- 

fall,  i.  e.,  he  caused  them  to  fall  by  means  of  a  wind  (that  he 

made  go  up)  168.2 
ga  H-wa-molo^ma'lhi  that  she-hand-with-it-stirs-it-up,  i.   e.,  she 

stirs  it  up  with  that  (incidentally,  of  course,  she  uses  her  hand 

too)  170.16 
dan  (object)  Ic.'ama  (instr.)  'p!ai-H-'wa-sga'°^Vsgig¥n  rocks  tongs 

down-hand-with-it-pick-up,  i.  e.,  I  pick  up  the  rocks  with  the 

tongs  (and  put  them)  down 

2.  The  noun  as  instrument  has  been  shown  to  act  in  a  manner 
entirely  analogous  to  the  instrumental  body-part  prefix.  The  latter 
can,  without  phonetic  change,  become  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
by  occupying  the  proper  position: 

S'in-l-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  nose  with  my  hand  (s'in-  nose) 
but,  theoretically  at  least, 

l-s'in-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  hand  with  my  nose 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  such  elements  as  s'ln-  and  I-  are  really  nothing 
but  nouns  in  their  stem  form  (with  possessive  pronoun:  s-in-l-x-da 
his  nose;  I'-u-x-da  his  hand),  the  parallelism  with  such  noun- 
objects  as  hevfi  and  gwdn  (see  examples  on  p.  65)  becomes  complete. 
The  fact  that  they  may  occur  independently,  while  s'in-  and  l- 
never  do,  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  argument,  as  a  body-part  noun 
must  necessarily  be  associated  with  some  definite  person.     Entirely 
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analogous  to  the  nominal  elements  -%^-x-  and  -u-x-  of  s'inlxda  and 
I'uxda  is,  e.  g.,  the  -am-  of  gwaH-a'm-t'V  my  road.  Just  as  they 
drop  off  when  the  body-part  nouns  are  incorporated,  whether  as 
object  or  instrument,  into  the  verb,  so,  also,  the  -ara-  of  gwdH-am- 
{  =  gwa°^n-an-)  drops  off  when  the  noun  is  used  without  pronominal 
or  prepositional  modification.  That  the  -arn-  has  nothing  per  se  to 
do  with  the  pronominal  affix,  but  is  really  a  noun-forming  element 
added  to  the  stem,  is  proven  by  forms  like  Jia-gwdHa'm  in  the  road. 
Thus: 

object  hem,  in  hem-wa^-l-tloxo'xi^n  I  gather  sticks,  is  related  to 
object  s'ln-,  in  s'in-l-lats'.agi'^n  I  touch  his  nose,  as 
instrument  hem,,  in  xd^-he'm,-k IwdH'TcIwidi^n  I  broke  it  with  a 

stick,  to 
instrument  s'in-,  in  s'in-t!ayagi'^n  I  find  it  with  my  nose  (  =  1 

smell  it) 

In  view  of  the  complete  parallelism  of  noun  and  body-part  element 
and  the  transparent  incorporation  of  the  noun  as  instrument,  nothing 
remains  but  to  look  upon  the  simple  noun  without  pronominal 
affixes,  when  placed  immediately  before  the  local  and  instrumental 
prefixes  of  the  verb,  as  itself  a  loosely  incorporated  object.  Exam- 
ples of  noun-objects  in  such  form  and  position  are  to  be  found  in 
great  number;  in  fact,  the  regularity  with  which  the  object  is  put 
before  the  verb,  as  contrasted  with  the  freely  movable  subject,  argues 
further  for  the  close  relation  of  the  noun-object  to  the  verb. 

A  few  further  examples  of  incorporated  noun-objects  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration : 

heH-gel-gulugwa'^n  I  desire  to  sing  (literally,  I-song-breast-desire ; 

he^l  song) 
he^l-yununa'^n  I  sing  a  song  (106.7) 
wili-wa-l-t!a'nida^  you  shall  keep  house    Qiterally,  you-house- 

together-hand- will-hold ;  will  house)  28.13 
ahai^  xumor-lclemna'^s  cook   (literally,  in-the-house  food-maker; 

xuma  food)  54.3 
wai-s'ugu's-uxgwa^n  I  am  sleepy  (literally,  I-sleep-am-confused ?- 

having;  wai  sleep) 
p!l*-da-t!agdl  he  built  a  fire  (p.'i*  fire)  96.17 
'pH^-hd^-ydnV"  he  picked  up  the  fire  (literally,  he-fire-up-went- 

having)  96.25 
xi-^ugwa'nk'  he  will  drink  water  (xi  water)  162.17 
s'lx-ligVlc'"  he  brought  home  venison  (s'lx  venison)  134.4 
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In  none  of  these  would  the  placing  of  the  object  after  the  verb- 
form  be  at  all  idiomatic;  in  some  (as  in  heH-gel-gulugwa'^n  and  wai- 
s'ugu' s'uxgwa^n)  it  would  be  quite  inconceivable.  The  incorporation 
must  be  considered  particularly  strong  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
object  is  what  might  be  called  a  root-noun  identical  in  form  with  a 
verb-stem  of  corresponding  significance: 

wai^  sleep,  to  sleep 

lie^l-  song,  to  sing 

seH-  black  paint,  to  paint 

likewise  where  the  object  gives  special  color  to  the  verb,  deter- 
mining the  concrete  significance  of  the  form,  as  in  xuma-k!emna'^s 
and  wili-wa-l-tla'nida^. 

3.  Besides  being  used  as  instrumentals  and  direct  objects,  a  few 
incorporated  nouns  are  found  employed  in  set  phrases,  apparently  as 
subjects.     Such  are: 

l)d°'-l)e^-Tc!iy%'^yda^  forenoon  (literally,  up-sun-going,  or  when-it- 
goes)  Q)d°'-  is  never  used  as  independent  adverb,  so  that  he^- 
sun  must  here  be  considered  part  of  the  verb-complex) 

nd"-he^-]c liyl'^Vda^  afternoon  (literally,  down-river  [i.  e.,  west]- 
sun-going) 

mot'-woW  as  son-in-law  he  visits  wife's  parents  (=  mof-  son-in- 
law  +  wd^¥,  probably  identical  with  wd¥  he  arrived)  17.13,  in 
which  mot'-  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  verb, 
because  unprovided  with  pronominal  afFix  (cf.  mo't'd°-  his  son- 
in-law),  and,  further,  because  the  whole  form  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  non-incorporated  subject  (e.  g.,  ho'mxi  mofwo^V 
Otter  visited  his  wife's  parents,  literally,  something  like:  Otter 
son-in-law-arrived) 

4.  Several  verb-forms  seem  to  show  an  incorporated  noun  forming 
a  local  phrase  with  an  immediately  preceding  local  prefix;  in  such 
cases  the  whole  phrase  must  be  considered  an  incorporated  unit,  its 
lack  of  independence  being  evidenced  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  itself  preceded  by  a  non-independent  verbal  prefix,  or  else  differs 
in  phonetic  form  from  the  corresponding  independent  local  phrase. 
Examples  are: 

dd'^-ts-Ielei-sgalawi'^n  I  looked  at  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes  (literally,  I-alongside-eye-looked-at-them)^;  cf.  dd'^-ts-.'e- 
leids  alongside  my  eyes 

1  waj-  indeed  could  not  be  obtained  as  an  Independent  noun,  its  existence  as  substantive  being  inferred 
from  forms  such  as  that  cited  above. 

^Itmay  be,  however,  that  this  form  is  to  be  Interpreted  as  i-aside-  (with-the-)  eye-looked-at-them, 
ts'lelei-  being  in  that  case  an  Incorporated  instrumental  noun. 
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ha-fgd^-gwidi^¥^  he  threw  it  into  the  open  (literally,  he-in-earth- 

threw-it) ;  cf .  ha-fgdu  in  the  earth 
ha-i-dak'-wili-t!d"di'^n  I  ran  out  of  the  house  (ha-i-  out,  adverbial 

prefix  +  daV-  on  top  of  +  will  house)  24.13;  cf.  dale' -will  on 

top  of  the  house 
Tia-yau-Vge'netsla^n   I   put    it    about   my   waist    (literally,   I-in 

[  under  ?]-rib-put-it-about) ;  cf.  ha-yawade  inside  my  ribs 

Such  verbs  with  incorporated  local  phrases  are  naturally  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  cases  in  which  a  local  prefix  is  followed  by  an  incorporated 
(instrumental)  noun  with  which  it  is  not,  however,  directly  connected. 
Thus  the  Tia-  of  ha-tgd'^-gwidVlc'"'  is  not  directly  comparable  to  the 
ha-  of  a  form  like: 

ha-p!i^-ts' lu'liik.'i^n  I  set  it  on  fire  (p!¥  with  fire)  73.9 
Here  ha-p!l^-  cannot  be  rendered  in  the  fire. 

Some  verb-forms  show  an  evidently  incorporated  noun  that  has  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the  stem  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  its  exact  share  in  the  building  up  of  the  material  content  of  the 
verb.     For  example: 

s'omlohoya'lda^n  I  doctor  him  as  s-omloho'lxa^s 
doubtless  contains  the  incorporated  noun  s'orTi  mountain;  but  the 
implied  allusion  is  not  at  all  evident,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protecting 
spirits  of  the  s'amloho'lxa^s  are  largely  mountain-spirits.  The  verb 
itself  is  probably  a  derivative  of  the  verb-stem  loho-  die  (aorist 
lohoi-) . 

§36.  BODY-PART  PREFIXES 

Having  disposed  of  the  modal  prefixes,  which  on  analysis  turned 
out  to  be  verbal  prefixes  only  in  appearance,  and  of  incorporated 
nouns,  which  one  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  term  prefixes  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term,  there  remain  for  our  consideration  two 
important  sets  of  genuine  prefixes,  body-part  elements  and  adverbial, 
chiefly  local,  prefixes.  The  former  will  be  taken  up  first.  By  "  body- 
part  prefix"  is  not  meant  any  body-part  noun  in  its  incorporated  form 
(many  of  these,  such  as  ts'.'clei-  eye,  t.'iha-  pancreas,  not  differing 
morphologically  from  ordinary  incorporated  nouns),  but  only  certain 
etymologically  important  monosyllabic  elements  that  are  used  to  indi- 
cate in  a  more  general  way  what  body-part  is  concerned  in  a  particular 
action,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  verbal  classifiers. 
With  the  exception  of  l-  hand  and  sin-  nose,  classed  with  the  rest 
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because  of  their  very  extended  use,  they  differ  fundamentally  from 
other  body-part  nouns  in  that  they  have,  besides  their  literal,  also  a 
more  formal,  local  value;  in  this  capacity  they  are  regularly  employed, 
also,  as  the  first  element  of  noun  and  pronoun  local  phrases,  and,  some 
of  them,  as  the  second  element  of  local  postpositions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list  the  second  column  gives  the  literal  body-part  significance; 
the  third,  the  generalized  local  meaning;  the  fourth,  the  correspond- 
ing independent  noun  (in  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no 
such  corresponding  noun) ;  and  the  fifth  column,  an  example  of  a 
local  phrase: 


Prefix. 

Body. 

Local. 

Noun. 

Phrase. 

dak-- 

head 

over,  above 

da'g-az-  dek'  my  head 

dak'-u'in  over  the  house 

\da-,  de- 

mouth,  lips 

dex-  dek- 

[        de- 

in  front 

dct'  gwa  in  front  of  himself 

dda- 

ear 

alongside 

ddi-  71- 1-  de^k' 

daa-geWm  along  the  river 

s'in- 

nose 

sin-ii-x-de^k' 

gwen- 

neck,  nape 

in  back.behind 

[bo'k'  dan-x-  de'k'] 

gwen-t'gaUon  east  sideof  the 
land 

i- 

hand 

i-u-i-  de'k' 

Xda- 

back,  waist 

between.in  two 

laa-ha^m-t'k' 

xda-  gwelde  between  my  legs 

dli- 

back 

on  top  of 

di'-lude  over  my  hand 

gel- 

breast 

facing 

gll-  z-  dek',  [bilg-  an  -z-  de'k'] 

gelde  facing,  in  front  of  me 

dV- 

anus 

in  rear 

[delg-  a"n-  t'k'] 

di^-t'gdu,  on  west  side  of  the 
land 

ha- 

woman's   pri- 
vate parts 

in 

JiaUrX-dek' 

ha-iiya^  in  the  water 

gwel- 

leg 

under 

gwH-x-dek' 

gwel-ziya^  under  water 

la- 
sal- 

belly 
foot 

down,  below 

?laa-  e.xcrement 
sal-z-de^k' 

La-l'gdU  I^plands  (  =  7  front 
of  the  country) 

al- 

eye,  face 

to.  at 

[ts'!  elet-  t'k'  my  eye] 
[li'ugw-  ax-  dek'  my  face 

al-s-  6"  ma'l  to  the  mountain 

dli^alr 

forehead     ( = 
above  eye) 

dii^a%t'k' 

dl'^a'lda  at  his  forehead 

gwenha-u- 

nape    (=neck 
under) 

gwenha-u-x-de'k' 

gwenha-vM  at  my  nape 

The  last  two  are  evidently  compounded;  the  first  of  dV-  above 
and  al-  eye,  face,  the  second  of  gwen-^-EC-K.  and  probably  adverbial 
prefix  hd-u-  UNDER.  The  noun  hau-x-  woman's  private  parts  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  prefix  ha-u-,  though,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ha-  appears  as  the  incorporated  form  of  the  noun,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  is  acci- 
dental. It  is  possible  that  other  rarer  body-part  prefixes  occur,  but 
those  listed  are  all  that  have  been  found. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  where  the  body-part  prefix  evidently  has  neither 
objective  nor  instrumental  meaning,  it  may  yet  be  difficult  to  see  a 
clearly  local  idea  involved.     This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  particularly 
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with  many  intransitive  verbs,  in  which  the  share  of  meaning  con- 
tributed by  the  body-part  prefix  is  apparent  enough  but  where  the 
logical  (syntactic)  relation  of  its  content  to  that  of  the  verb  proper  is 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition.  Thus,  from  yowo'^  he  is  are 
formed  by  means  of  body-part  prefixes : 

al-^yowo'^  he-eye-is,  i.  e.,  he  looks  62.6 

dd°'-^yowo'^  he-ear-is,  i.  e.,  he  listens,  pays  attention  96.9 

hd^-gel-^yowo'^  he-up-breast-is,  i.  e.,  he  Hes  belly  up  140.5 

In  these  cases  it  is  obviously  impossible,  yowo-  being  an  intransitive 
verb  not  implying  activity,  to  translate  al-,  da"'-,  and  gel-  as  instru- 
mentals  (with  the  eye,  ear,  breast)  ;  nor  is  there  any  clear  idea  of 
location  expressed,  though  such  -translations  as  at  the  eye,  ear, 
BREAST  would  perhaps  not  be  too  far  fetched.  In  many  verbs  the 
body-part  prefix  has  hardly  any  recognizable  meaning,  but  seems 
necessary  for  idiomatic  reasons.  In  a  few  cases  prefixes  seem  to 
interchange  without  perceptible  change  of  meaning,  e.  g.,  al-  and 
daV  in: 

sAdemxigam  we  shall  assemble  (186.7) 

dak' demxia^H'  people  (indef.)  will  assemble  (136.11) 

Where  two  body-part  prefixes  occur  in  a  verb  form,  they  may 
either  both  retain  their  original  concrete  significance,  the  first  prefix 
being  generally  construed  as  object,  the  second  as  instrument  (e.  g., 
s-al-^l-lats!agi'^n  i-foot-hand-touch-him,  i.  e.,  i  touch  his  foot  with 
MY  hand)  ;  or  the  first  prefix  may  have  its  secondary  local  signifi- 
cance, while  the  second  is  instrumental  in  force  (e.  g.,  de-H-wl'^gi^n 
I-FRONT-HAND-SPRE AD-IT,  i.  c.,  I  SPREAD  IT  out)  ;  or  both  prefixes 
may  have  secondary  local  or  indefinite  significance  (e.  g.,  gwel-ge'l- 
^yowo^  HE-LEG-BREAST-IS,  i.  c.,  HE  FACES  AWAY  FROM  him)  ;  rarely 
do  we  find  that  two  body-part  prefixes  are  concrete  in  significance  and 
absolutely  coordinated  at  the  same  time  (see  footnote  to  12  below). 

To  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  body-part  prefixes  it  seems 
preferable  to  cite  examples  under  each  separate  prefix  rather  than  to 
group  them  under  such  morphologic  headings  as  objective,  instru- 
mental, and  local,  as  by  the  former  method  the  range  of  usage  taken 
up  by  the  various  prefixes  is  more  clearly  demonstrated.  The 
examples  are  in  each  case  divided  into  two  groups :  (a)  literal  signifi- 
cation (objective,  instrumental,  or  local)  and  (6)  general  adverbial 
(local)  signification. 
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1.  dak"' 

(a)  HEAD,  WITH  HEAD,  IN  HEAD: 

Aok.Hslaya'p^de^  I  washed  my  head  Giterally,  I  washed  in 
my  head 

Asi\Ct'haf°'ga7nV  he  tied  together  (their  head  hair)  27,1 

^&\iilatslagi'^n  I  touched  top  of  his  head 

Aai\ihagdiVe^  I  felt  thrill  in  my  head  (as  when  sudden  cold 
tremor  goes  through  one) 

aWak'sa°msa^m  he  bumped  (with)  his  head  against  it  79.7 

Asi\CViwi'VauYwa^n  I  brandish  it  over  my  head 
(6)  ON  TOP  OF,  above: 

diQk.H'gvf'^ha^n  I  put  rounded  scooped-out  object  (like  hat  or 
canoe)  on  top  (of  head)  (61.9) 

6.2i\iVek!e'xade^  I   smoke    (literally,   I   raise  [sc,   tobacco- 
smoke]  over  [one's  head])  (96,23) 

d&Ylimlmxgwat'  it  (i.  e.,  tree)  falls  on  you  (108.12) 

A&Ywd^ga'^n  I  finish  it  Giterally,  I  bring  it  on  top)  (110.17) 

will  dsik'yd'^ng'wa'^n  I  pass  house  (?  literally,  I  go  with  house 
above  me)  (150,8) 

dsLk'daJia''li''n  I  answer  him  (61.6;  180.18) 

da,yi't!emexiV  we  assembled  together  (43,9;  136.11) 

dQk.'hene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him 

The  last  three  or  four  examples  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  a 
transparent  use  of  daV-.  Evidently  the  meaning  of  the  prefix 
has  become  merged  in  the  general  verbal  content,  becoming 
unrecognizable  as  such;  cf.  under  in  English  understand, 
undergo. 

2,  da-f  de- 

It  seems  possible  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  prefixes  to  begin 
with,  da-  inside  of  mouth  (cf.  d&tslaydp'  he  washed  his 
mouth)  and  de-  lips  (cf.  de^tslaydp'  he  washed  his  lips  and 
noun  de^-x-  lips),  from  the  second  of  which  developed  the 
general  local  significance  of  in  front;  contrast  also  hadsi't'- 
gwa  IN  HIS  OWN  mouth  with  det'gwa  in  front  of  himself.  The 
strict  delimitation  of  the  two,  however,  is  made  dillicult  by 
the  fact  that  da-,  alone  in  this  respect  among  non-radical 
verbal  elements,  undergoes  palatal  ablaut  (thus  becoming  de-) 
whenever  the  stem  shows  a  palatal  vowel,  whether  primary 
or  itself  due  to  ablaut;  observe  also  the  stem-change  from 
da-  to  de-  ux  hadsJVgwa  170.2  and  hadodl  in  my  mouth.     These 
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apparently  secondary  de-  prefixes  will  be  listed  together  with 
and  immediately  following  the  dd-  prefixes,  while  the  true, 
chiefly  local,  de-,  (da)-  prefixes  will  be  put  by  themselves, 
(a*)  da-,  (de-)  mouth,  in  mouth,  with  mouth,  lips,  teeth, 

TONGUE : 

da^o^oi^ihegavehim  to  eat  Git.,  he  mouth-gave  him)  (186.25) 

de^ugii's-i  he  gave  me  to  eat  186.2 

d&t.'aya'^^  he  went  to  get  something  to  eat  75.9 

didaTda^V  sharpen  your  teeth!  126.18;  128.23 

d&tslala'ts.'ili^n  I  chew  it 

alddd'.ele't'.ili^n  I  lick  it 

dsdatslagi'^n  I  taste  it  Giterally,  I  mouth-touch  it) 

ald&p'op'iwi^n  I  blow  at  it  (194.1) 

dsidamd'^x  he  was  out  of  wind  26.5 

d&smayama'^n  I  smile 

hada^yowo'^da^  (creek)  going  into  (river)  (literally,  in-  mouth- 
being) 

[daZo«Z^  he  lied  (literally,  he  mouth-played)  110.23;  156.14 

[delUnhixi  he  lied  to  me 

d&yuwo'^s  he  suddenly  stopped  (singing,  talking)  (literally, 
he  mouth-started,  as  in  fright)  138.23 

jdaFd&hd°li'^n  I  answer  him  (180.18) 

\da¥de7ielsi  he  answers  me 

he^dele'lekli^n  I  finished  (story,  talking)  50.4 

dolumu' sgade^  I  tell  truth  (184.3) 

dexebenaY  you  said  it  (literally,  you  mouth-did  it)  14.10;  15.6 

aldets- !u'luJc!i^n  I  suck  it 

dedets-.'u'lukH^n  I  kiss  her  (first  de-  as  object,  her  lips;  sec- 
ond de-  as  instrument,  with  my  lips) 

dehememi'^n  I  taste  it  (cf.  l-hemem-  WTCstle) 

ha-ideJienenaY  you  are  through  eating  (literally,  you  are 
out-mouth-done)  (136.16) 

deligia'lda^n  I  fetch  it  for  him  to  eat  (130.9) 

deJie'yek.'i^n  I  left  food  over 

da-  can  not  stand  before  I-  hand,  because  of  the  palatal  timbre 
of  the  latter.     Examples  of  deH-: 

de^lda'mkHnV  it  will  get  choked 

deHlatslagi'^n  I  touched  his  mouth  {de-  =da-  as  object;  i-  as 
instrument.     Contrast  above  da-lats!agi'hi  I  tasted  it,  with 
da-  as  instrument) 
Similarly  other  palatal  non-radical  elements  cause  a  change  of 
da-  to  de-: 
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de-his-gulu-gwa'^n  I  want  it  in  my  mouth  ( =  I  desire  to  eat 
[Ais  =  trying]) 
(&)  de-f(da-)  in  front,  ahead,  at  door  of  house: 

deHJc!ala'1c!ilin  (house)  was  scratched  on  door  154,1,  2,  3 

demise' ^V  he  opened  door,  of  house  (cf.  alse'^k'  he  bowed  to 
him)  63.12 

deHp'owo'^k'  he  bent  it 

hd^de'^yeweya^V'^  he  started  traveling  again   (literally,  he 
up-ahead- went-again- with  it)  22.4;  24.9;  25.6 

dewiliwa'lsi  she  is  fighting  me  27.3 

de^gwidW''  he  stuck  (threw)  it  into  (fire)  27.8 

dek'iwi'FauVwa^n  I  brandish  it  before  my  face  (172.12) 

gasa'lhi  de'hitsld^ga'^s  fast  stepper  (literally,  quickly  ahead- 
stepper) 

ha-ide^di'nixia'^^  they  marched  by  in  regular  order  (literally, 
they  out-ahead-stretched)  144.14 

deHwl'^gi^n  I  spread  it  out  (120.1) 

fgd'^  de'hi  Tc!iya'¥i^  if  the  world  goes  on  Giterally,  world 
ahead-goes-if)  146.4 

d2imats!a'¥  he  put  it  point  foremost  (into  their  eyes)  27.8 

As  in  the  case  of  da¥-,  so  also  here,  not  a  few  forms  occur  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  prefix  da-,  de-  is  far  from  being  clearly  in 
evidence : 

dsit.'aga'n  I  build  a  fire  (96.17) 
jaldsitc!u'lu^¥  he  caught  fire  98.3 
[aldetdu'lu^xi  I  caught  fire 
degulu'h'alx  it  glows  (142.1) ;  188.15 
dldsiVguyu'^^si  (fire)  blisters  my  face  (25.11) 
de^ifa'malcH^n  I  put  out  the  fire 
dafama'^x  the  fire  goes  out 
d&t.'ahaga'^n  I  finish  it  (176.6) 
dsisgayana^^n  I  lie  down 

As  the  first  seven  of  these  examples  show,  da-,  de-  sometimes 
imply  a  (probably  secondary)  reference  to  fire, 

3.  da"- 

(a)  EAR,  with  ear  (referring  to  hearing),  in  ear,  cheek,  sides 

OF  head: 

dsi^tslaydp'  he  washed  his  ear 

d&^lts-  !ama''¥  he  squeezed  his  ears 

ddJ^Uatslagi'^n  I  touched  his  ear,  cheek 

dsJ^'agani^n  I  heard  it  (55.3;  108.16) 

dsiHa'^gi'^n  I  am  able  to  hear  it  Qiterally,  I  can  ear-find  it) 

(100.12) 
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AoHe^lagwa'^n  I  listen  to  him  (55.1;  96.2;  146.5) 

Al?-ts'!emxde^  I  hear  big  noise  90.21 

ani^  ge  da-'^yowo^  he  did  not  listen  to  it  (literally,  he  not  there 

ear- was)  96.9 
d&^sgelc.'eilia^n  I  kept  listejiing  (102.3) 
dsL^yeliel  he  went  where  he  heard  (noise  of  people  singing  or 

gambling)  106.10. 
d&^dele'p'i  he  stuck  it  across  his  ear 
d&^dalaga'Tnt'  he  made  holes  in  his  ears 
dl^daH'le^ "-IcH'hagaTns  they  had  their  hair  tied  on  sides  of  head 

{dl^da°'-  probably  as  incorporated  phrase,  over  ears)  142.17 
d&Hho'fhidi^n  I  pull  out  his  hair  (from  side  of  head)  (194.7) 

(b)    ALONG,  ON  SIDE : 

wi'lau  d^^wat'ha'^gamdina^  arrows  shall  be  tied  along  (their 
length)  Avith  it  (i.  e.,  sinew)  28.1 

4.  S'in^   NOSE,  IN  NOSE,  WITH   NOSE: 

s-'inHgile'^sgwa  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11 ;  15.7 

s-'mt!ayagi'^n  I  smell  it  Giterally,  I  nose-find  it)  (160.20) 

B-indalaga'mf  he  made  holes  in  septum  (cf.  under  da''-)  22.1 

s-mld''^¥i  he  stuck  it  into  nose 

s'indeHe' p' gwa  he  stuck  it  up  into  his  o\\ti  nose 

S'ingeya^n  he  turned  away  his  nose 

s-inyuwo'^s  he  dodged  with  his  nose  (as  when  tiy  lights;  cf. 

under  da-) 
s-inVuwuVde^  I  feel  warm  in  my  nose 
s'inxi'nihanp'de^  I  sniff 
s'inwill'^Vap'de^  I  blow  my  nose 
als-mlo'^xa^n  they  meet  each  other  (24.12) 

5.  given- 

(a)  neck: 

gwensgo'Ma^n  I  cut  his  neck  (144.2,  3,  5,  22) 
gwentslayaga'^n  I  washed  his  neck 
ha-uQwenyunu'^yini^n  I  swallow  it  greedily  (cf.  126.10) 
gwenld"^kH  he  stuck  it  in  his  throat  (cf.  under  s-in-)  25.4 
gwen^llats.'agi'^n  I  touched  back  of  his  neck 
gwenwayanaganhi  he  s\vung  his  knife  over  their  necks  144.2 

(&)  BACK,  behind: 

gwe'n^aZ^/o^yo^  he  looked  back 
gwenyewelt'e'  I  went  back  (152.13;  188.19) 
gwe'nliwila^'  he  looks  back  (on  his  tracks)  59.14;  94.9 
gwenhegwd'<^gwanhi  he  related  it  to  him  17.11 

In  gwena-ia'^s  good  singer,  the  part  played  by  the  prefix  is  not 

clear. 
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6.  I-   HAND,  IN    HAND,  WITH   HAND 

No  body-part  prefix,  except  perhaps  al-,  is  used  with  such  fre- 
quency as  %-,  the  scrupulousness  with  which  verbs  implying 
action  with  the  hand  incorporate  it  seeming  at  times  almost 
pedantic.  Only  a  small  selection  out  of  the  great  number  of 
occurrences  need  here  be  given: 

itslaydp'  he  washed  his  hand 

ipH^no'^lc'wa^n  I  warm  my  hands 

wila'u  ^ihoyodagwa'^n  I  dance  with  arrow  in  hand 

ndx  iheleHagwa'^n  I  sing  with  pipe  in  hand 

ig^i'^na  he  took  it  15.1;  31.8;  44.8;  47.9 

ik'waf'^gwi^n  I  woke  him  up  16.4 

Igaxagixi'^n  I  scratch  him 

Igis'igis'i'^n  I  tickle  him 

\hegwe'liak'''na^n  I  am  working 

xa^its'.'iwiH"  he  split  it  open  26.6 

iheme^m  he  wrestled  with  him  26.11;  27.10,11 

iyono'^^V  he  pulled  it 

Iguyu'^Y  she  pushed  her  55.14 

s'eleY^  Uu'pxagwanV  she  shall  pound  with  acorn  pestle  55.9 

he'nleme"V  he  killed  them  off  55.1;  144.6. 

It.'a'ut.'iwi'n  I  caught  hold  of  her  (29.12;  140.15) 

U'wl^yili'^n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

al^lyulu'yili^n  I  rub  it 

iCgwanye'^giV  you  enslaved  her  16.14 

In  some  cases  one  does  not  easily  see  the  necessity  for  its  use: 
wl^lVge'ye^xi  they  are  round  about  me  (48.5) 
allwulu'^^xbi  he  ran  away  from  you 

7.  occf^-,  (xa-) 

(a)  BACK,  waist: 

xsi^ts.'aydp'  he  washed  his  back 
p!l^  xsi^dafguyu'^^sgwa  his  back  got  blistered  25.11 
xa,Hlats!agi'^n  I  touched  his  back 
XBu^pH^nb'^Vwa  he  warmed  his  back  188.20 
xaHd''^da^n  I  put  (belt)  about  my  waist 

(ft)  BETWEEN,  IN  TWO  (in  reference  to  breaking  or  cutting) : 

xh^pla-it^-.'ivdi'n  I  shall  split  it  by  throwing  (stone)  down 

on  it  (140.7) 
xaVlsd*^  go-between  (in  settling  feuds)  178.11,  13,  18 
xa»s^o'«(^a^n  I  cut,  saw  it  (21.2,  4) 
x&^lsgl'ip'sgibiV"  (bodies)  cut  through  21.2 
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x&^danV glHt' ga'lJii  he  broke  it  with  rock  24.4 
x&H'he'^^lc't'hagams  it  is  all  tied  together  27.13 
Xdi^salt' gwe'lV gwili  he  broke  it  by  stepping  on  it  31.4,  5 
xsi^be^mlc!dH'Jc!idi^n  I  broke  it  with  stick 

In  xsJiege'Jiak'na^n    i   breathe  (79.2)  and    xsJiuk.'u'haVna^n   i 
BREATHE,  the  xa-  may  refer  to  the  heaving  motion  up  from  the 
waist. 
8.  dV- 

(a)  back: 

The  local  uses  of  xd'^-  and  cZ^*-  (in  middle,  between,  and  above, 
respectively)  would  indicate  that,  in  their  more  literal  signifi- 
cation, they  refer  respectively  to  the  lower  back  about  the 
waist  and  the  upper  back,  though  no  direct  information 
was  obtained  of  the  distinction. 

(]iHs!ayap'  he  washed  himself  in  back  of  body 
dVhdx  his  back  is  burning 

dVVho^lcIa'lxde^  I  have  warts  on  my  back  102.20 
dPdu^gwa^nV  she  will  wear  it  (i.  e.,  skirt)  55.9 
(h)  ABOVE,  ON  top: 

dVJie'liya  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2 
diddH'hd'^^gamfgwide^  I  tie  my  hair  on  sides  of  my  head  (see 

under  Jd'^-)  (140.11;  142.17) 
dV^algelegala'mda^n  I  tie  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  (172.2) 
dl^uyu'tslamda^n  I  fool  him  (aorist  uyuts!-  laugh) 
dvhinxo'^gi^n  I  scare  him 
di'ma*  (earth)  is  Ut  up  (78.1) 
dVhiWgwa'^n  I  am  glad  22.2 

dV'-  is  used  in  quite  a  number  of  verbs  of  mashing  or  squeezing, 
the  primary  idea  being  probably  that  of  pressing  down  on  top 
of  something: 

di'p'iZi'p'iZi^n   I   squash    (yellow-jackets)    (74.3);    contrast 
gel-hSm-p'ili'p'ili^n  I  whip  him  on  his  breast   (Uterally, 
I-breast-stick-whip-him)  (cf,  76.1,  2,  3) 
dVt!iyPsi"^n  I  mash  them 
ha-idlgwihl'^k'wap  it  popped  all  around  27.14 
dvt'gumu'fgimi'n  I  squeezed  and  cracked  many  insects  (such 
as  fleas) 
In  many  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  forms  given  above,  the  primary 
signification  of  dl^-  is  greatly  obscured.     It  is  not  at  all  certain 
but  that  we  are  at  times  (as  in  di'uyu'ts.'amda^n)  dealing  really 
with  the  phonetically  similar  prefix  dl'-  rear. 
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9.  gel- 

(a)  BREAST,  WITH  BREAST  (mental  activities) : 
gelts.'aydp'  he  washed  his  breast 
gelHlats'.agi'^n  I  touched  his  breast 

&a''ge'Hyo  lie  down  with  belly  up!  (lit.,  up-belly-be!)  140,4 
gelgulugwa'^n  I  desire,  want  it  32,5,  6,  7 
geMiewe'hau  he  thought  44.11;  124.3;  142,20 
gellohoigwa'^n  I  avenge  him  (apparently  =  1  breast-die- with 

him)  (146.8;  148.3) 
ge\t!aya^¥  they  thought  of  it  (see  under  s'in-  and  dd°-)  152.10 
ge\yaldxaldi^n  I  forgot  him  (lit,,  I  breast-lost  him)  (77,10) 
gelts- laya'mxamV  she  hid  (certain  facts)  from  us  158.7 
geidulu'Fde^  I  am  getting  lazy 
geXheye'^x  he  is  stingy  (literally,  he  breast-leaves-remaining  = 

keeps  surplus  to  himself)  196.8 
(&)  facing: 

ge\t!ana'M  she  pushed  him  (? literally,  she  held  him  [away] 

facing  her)^  (25.10) 
gelwaydn  he  slept  with  her  (literally,  he  caused  her  to  sleep 

facing  him)  26.4;  (108.3;  190,2) 
wa't'gwan  geVyowo'^   they   faced   each   other    (literally,    to 

each  other  they  breast-were)  26,15 
geXkliyi'^h'  he  turned  around  so  as  to  face  him  170,2 

10.  d%'- 

(a)   anus: 

dlHs.'aydp'  he  washed  his  anus 

ha-idlH'gats!a't'gisi^n  I  stick  out  my  anus  (164,19;  166.1) 

dVhdx  his  anus  is  burning  94.13 

di%agdit'e^  I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus  (as  though  expecting 

to  be  kicked)  (cf.  under  dale'-)  166.1 
di^xo'"s  (food)  is  spilling  out  from  his  anus,  (acorns)  spill  out 
from  hopper  94.2,  4,  5 

(6)    IN  REAR,  behind: 

dl^salyomo'ldn  I  shall  catch  up  with  him  in  running 
6e«  dl'^hliyi'^V  afternoon  came  (lit,,  sun  wont  in  roar)  (124.15) 
da^o'l  dVMvyiliuV e^  I  ran  close  behind 
As  happens  more  or  less  frequently  with  all  body-part  prefixes, 
the  primary  meaning,  at  least  in  English  translation,  of  dV- 
seems  lost  sight  of  at  times: 

ahaidVyowd'Ha^  coming  into  house  to  fight  {ahai-  into  house ; 
yowo'^da^  being)  24.14 

1  Though  perhaps  better  she  held  him  with  her  breast,  taking  gel-  as  instrument. 
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p.'a-idVhana'^s  it  stopped  (wind,  rain,  snow,  hail)  152.16 
In  a  number  of  verbs  di^-  expresses :  felling,  digging  under,  or 
erecting  a  tree  or  stick,  the  fundamental  notion  being  probably 
that  of  activity  at  the  butt  end  of  a  long  object: 

di^sgotlolha  hem  he  was  always  cutting  do\\Ti  trees  108.8 

dVk.'olola'n  (tree)  was  dug  under  48.5 

dVlsguyu'^l-Hn  (tree)  was  made  to  fall  by  being  dug  under 

48.7,  8,  12 
p.'a-idiHo'^gwa^n  I  make  (stick,  pestle)  stand  up  (by  placing 

it  on  its  butt  end)  (116.18;  176.1,  2) 
p.'a-idl^sgimi'sgam  they  set  (house  posts)  down  into  ground 

11.  ha- 

(fl)  woman's  private  parts: 

ha,ts!aydp'  she  washed  her  private  parts 
h&'ilats.'agi'^n  he  touched  her  private  parts 
h.&Hwesga'haV''  she  spread  apart  her  legs  26.4 

(b)  in: 

(ddnxdagiva)  huts! ay dV  he  washed  inside  (of  his  ear) 
{dexda)  hsdo'^Fi  he  stuck  it  into  (his  mouth) 
(s-inlxda)  hadele'p'i  he  stuck  it  up  into  (his  nose) 
hsdohon  he  caught  them  in  trap  Giterally,  he  caused  them 

to  die  in)  (100.8) 
(gwdn)  h.Sit!ulugwa'^n  I  follow  in  (trail)  (96.8,9) 
haZo'"^-'  she  put  on  (her  dress),  they  put  on  (their  skins, 

garments)  160.6 
hsiHhu'lu^Jial  they  skinned  them  160.5 
ha,ya-ut'ge'nets!a^n  I  put  on  (my  vest) 
As  the  last  examples  show  ha-  sometimes  conveys  the  special 
notion  of  putting  on  or  taking  off  a  skin  or  garment. 

12.  gwel- 

(a)    LEG,  IN  LEG,  WITH  LEG : 

gweUs.'aydp'  he  washed  his  legs 

gweUe'ye^sde^  I  am  lame 

gwelZo'^^A,''""  put  on  (your  leggings)! 

gweWwi'^n  I  beat  him  in  running  (lit.,  I-leg-left-him)  (184.14) 

g\ve\salt!eySsna^n  ^  I  have  no  fat  in  my  legs  and  feet  102.22 

(6)    UNDER,    away   from    VIEW: 

gwe\mats!a'V  they  put  (food)  away  (sc,  under  platforms) 

124.22;  (132.8) 
gwe\ge'l^yowd^da^  he  having  his  back  to  him  (hterally,  facing 

him  away  from  view)  122.7 

1  This  form  Is  an  exceUent  example  of  the  rather  uncommon  coordinate  use  of  two  body-part  prefixes 
(gucl-  LEG  and  3al-  foot). 
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13.  la- 

(a)  FRONT  OF  BODY   (probably  belly  as  contrasted  with  gel- 
breast)  : 

l&tslaydp'  he  washed  himself  in  front  of  body 
(6)  BURST,  RIP  open: 

lAfbd'^'x  it  burst  24.17 

la.Ht'bd'^'kUVba^  you   (pi.)  shall  rip  them  open   (like  game 

after  roasting)  118.5 
\asalt'hd'''gi'n  I  burst  it  with  my  feet  (140.22) 
WwayaVbd'^gi^n  I  rip  it  open  with  knife  (waya  knife,  as 

incorporated  instrument) 

14.  sa7' 

(a)  FOOT,  WITH  foot: 

saMatsfagi'^n  I  stepped  on  it  (instrument  sal-:  I  foot-touched 

it)  (196.18) 
saXHlatsIagi'^n  I  touched  his  foot  (object  sal-;  instrument  1-) 
salts !ay dp'  he  washed  his  feet 
ssAxugl  they  are  standing  63.2 
Jie^'saM^gUn  kick  him  off!  (24.17) 
alsa\t'bd"'F  he  kicked  him  86.16,17,18 
gelbam  soXgivVVgwaf  kick  it  way  up! 
ssXyuwo'^s  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  foot  (as  when  frightened) 

(cf.  under  da-  and  s-in-) 
s&\p!l^nd''^¥wa^n  I  warmed  my  feet 

15.  al-  FACE,  WITH  EYE,  TO,  AT 

This  is  in  all  respects  the  most  difficult  prefix  in  regard  to  the 
satisfactory  determination  of  its  exact  meaning.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  sight,  not  infre- 
quently adding  that  concept  to  a  form  which  does  not  in 
itself  convey  any  such  implication.  In  most  of  the  verb- 
forms,  however,  many  of  which  have  already  been  given 
under  other  prefixes,  the  al-  seems  to  have  no  definitely  ascer- 
tainable signification  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  consid- 
ered merely  as  an  empty  element  serving  as  a  support  for  a 
post-positive  modal  particle.     For  example: 

&\-7iis-gulugwa'^n  I  am  desirous  of  something 

where  his  trying  can  not  occupy  an  initial  position 

s\-di-yoTc!oyaY  did  you  know  him? 
Hero    a]yoTc!oyaH'    in    itself   hardly   differs    in    content    from 
yok.'oyaH'  you  knew  him.     The  most  satisfactory  definition 
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that  can  be  given  of  al-  in  its  more  general  and  indefinite 
use  is  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  motion  out  from  the  sphere 
of  the  person  concerned,  whether  the  motion  be  directed 
toward  some  definite  goal  (object)  or  not;  an  approximate 
translation  in  such  cases  would  be  to,  at.  The  correctness 
of  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  al-  at 
times  replaces  a  more  definite  local  phrase,  as  though  it  were 
a  substitute  for  it,  of  the  same  general  formal  but  weaker 
material  content. 
wd'^da  lo^gwa'^n  to-him  I-thrust-it,  where  wd'^da  definitely  ex- 
presses a  local  pronominal  idea  to,  at  him. 
Compare : 

&\ld'^gwi^n  I  stretched  it  out  to  him 

where  the  exact  local  definition  of  the  action  is  not  so  clearly 
expressed;  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  being  here  not  the 
object  thrust,  but  the  person  aimed  at,  while  the  indirectness 
of  the  action  is  interpreted  by  means  of  al-  as  an  adverbial  or 
local  modification  of  the  verbal  content.  The  change  of  vowel 
in  the  ending,  a — i,  is  closely  connected,  as  we  shall  later  see, 
with  this  change  of  "face"  in  the  verb.  The  first  form  may 
be  literally  translated  as  to-him  i-it-tiirust  ;  the  second,  as 
i-him-to-thrust  (it).  Similarly,  in  sXHlats'.agi'^n  i  touched 
HIS  BODY,  the  al-  is  probably  best  considered  as  a  general 
directive  prefix  replacing  the  more  special  prefixes  (such  as 
sal-,  s'in-,  and  so  on)  that  indicate  the  particular  part  of  the 
body  affected,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  the  exact  limit  of 
motion.  The  use  of  al-  in  local  phrases  shows  clearly  its 
general  local  significance:  als'o^ma^l  at,  to  the  mounta-in; 
ga^H  to  that,  as  postposition  equivalent  to  to,  for.  from. 

(a)  FACE,  eye: 

SiVd^dini'^n  I  look  around  for  him  (cf .  oMa'^n  I  hunt  for  him) 

(92.27) 
ftXxl'^gi^n  I  see,  look  at  him  {-xl^g-  never  occurs  alone)  186.7; 

188.11. 
^Xgaya'n  he  turned  his  face 
oXyehebi'^n  I  showed  it  to  him  (77.8) 
SiXyowbt'e^  I  looked  (cf.  yowofe^  I  was)  (64.3) 
aXtslayaga'^n  I  washed  his  face  (64.5) 
mdnx  dXnu'^Vwa  he  painted  his  (own)  face 
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aXt.'aya^V  he  found,  discovered  it  Giterally,  he  eye-found  it; 

cf.  under  sin-,  da"-,  and  gel-)  47.10;  92.27;  194.13 
edsgald^livn'^n  I  looked  at  them  (moving  head  slightly  to 

side) 
a\t'h6^1c!a'lxde^  I  have  pimples  on  my  face  (cf.  102.20) 
a\t'wap!a'fwap'na^n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
sdwe'lc.'ala^n  I  shine 
xd^Si'ltlanahi  they  watched  it   (hterally,  they-between-eye- 

held  it;  xd-^al  as  incorporated  local  phrase[?])  136.8 

(6)  TO,  at: 

It  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  very  probable,  that  al-  to,  at,  and 
al-  EYE,  FACE,  are  two  entirely  distinct  prefixes.  As  many 
preceding  examples  have  incidentally  illustrated  the  local  use 
of  al-,  only  a  few  more  need  be  given : 

sXpoupauhi  he  blew  on  it  15.1 

oXhuyuxde' 1  go  \mnimg  (42.1;  58.14;  70.2;  126.21) 

sdgesegasa'lfe^  I  was  washing 

aXheme^V  they  met  him  24.11 

alHxlep.'e^xlap'  he  mashed  it  up  into  dough-like  mass  94.11 

alHts'Id'^di^n  I  touch,  reach  it 

&\se'^gi^n  I  bowed  to  him  (172.10) 

16.  dt^^al-  forehead: 

dV^a\ts!aydp'  he  washed  his  forehead 

dP^Q]gelegala'7ns  he  tied  his  hair  up  into  top-knot  172.2 

di^ alV a' '^p'gwa  he  put  (dust)  on  his  forehead  136.28 

17.  givenJia-U'  nape: 

gwenha'-u^s /ayagra^n  I  shoot  off  nape  of  neck 
gwenha-u<'&e'*grams  he  has  his  hair  tied  in  back  of  his  head 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  several  of  the  body-part  prefixes 
have  developed  special  uses  that  almost  entitle  them,  at  times,  to 
being  considered  verbal  in  function.  Thus  xa°-  back,  between  has 
been  seen  to  develop,  from  its  latter  local  use,  the  more  strictly  verbal 
one  of  cutting,  splitting,  breaking,  or  rending  in  two;  the  ideas  of 
between  and  of  division  in  two  are  naturally  closely  associated. 
The  speciahzed  semiverbal  uses  of  some  of  the  prefixes  may  be  thus 
fisted: 

da-,  de-  activity  in  reference  to  fire  (burn,  set  on  fire,  glow) 

xd'^-  rend  in  two  (cut,  split,  break) 

dl*-  crushing  activity  (mash,  squeeze) 

dl^-  fell,  erect  (long  object) 

ha-  dress,  undress 
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la-  burst,  rip  open 
al-  look,  see 

The  resemblance  between  this  use  of  the  Takelma  body-part  prefixes 
and  the  Siouan  use  of  verb  prefixes  denoting  instrumental  activities 
(e.  g.,  Ponka  la-  by  pressing  with  the  hand,  ma-  by  cutting,  ^a- 
wiTH  THE  MOUTH,  BY  BLOWING)  is  Hot  far  to  seek,  although  in  Takelma 
the  development  seems  most  plausibly  explained  from  the  local,  rather 
than  the  instrumental,  force  of  the  prefixes.  Neither  the  employment 
of  Takelma  body-part  nor  of  Siouan  instrumental  prefixes  "with  verb 
stems  is  in  any  morphologic  respect  comparable  to  the  pecuHar  com- 
position of  initial  and  second-position  verb  stems  characteristic  of 
Algonkin  and  Yana.  The  same  general  psychic  tendency  toward 
the  logical  analysis  of  an  apparently  simple  activity  into  its  com- 
ponent elements,  however,  seems  evident  in  the  former  as  well  as  in 
the  latter  languages. 

§  37.  LOCAL  PREFIXES 

The  purely  local  prefixes,  those  that  are  not  in  any  way  associated 
with  parts  of  the  body,  are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

(1)  Such  as  are  used  also  in  the  formation  of  noun  and  pronoun 
local  phrases  or  of  postpositions,  these  being  in  that  regard  closely 
allied  to  the  body-part  prefixes  in  their  more  general  local  use;  and 

(2)  Such  as  are  employed  strictly  as  verbal  prefixes,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  combination  with  denominating  elements.  The 
following  table  gives  all  the  common  prefixes  of  both  groups,  examples 
of  noun  or  pronoun  local  phrases  being  added  in  the  last  column: 


Prefix. 

Translatiou. 

Local  phrase. 

han- 

across,  through 

Aonicaija'n  across  the  creek 

ha-u- 

under,  down 

hawandg   under   me 

he". 

away,  ofl 

het^souma'l  beyond  the  mountain 

dal- 

away  into  brush,  among,  between 

dan  gadaH  among  roclcs 

ha^ya- 

on  both  sides 

ha'^yadS  on  both  sides  of,  around  me 

hanc 

yonder,  far  ofl 

mf- 

hither 

Wl- 

around 

hawi- 

in  front,  still 

WO' 

together 

bOa. 

up 

ba^i- 

out,  out  of  house 

p.'o-i- 

down 

aba-i- 

in  house,  into  house 

bam- 

up  into  air 

xam- 

in  river 
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Of  these,  the  first  five  belong  to  the  first  group,  the  last  nine  to  the 
second.  The  position  of  M"^-  and  me^-  is  somewhat  doubtful;  but 
the  fairly  evident  etymological  connection  of  the  former  with  Jid°^^ya 
and  the  correlative  relation  in  form  and  meaning  between  me^-  and 
he^^-,  make  it  probable  that  they  are  to  be  classed  \\4th  the  first 
group.  While  some  of  these  prefixes  (such  as  dal-  and  han-)  are 
inconceivable  as  separate  adverbial  elements,  others  (particularly 
aha-i,  which  is  apparently  composed  of  demonstrative  element  d- 
THis  +  ha-i)  are  on  the  border-land  between  true  prefix  and  inde- 
pendent adverb,  me^-  and  Jie^^-,  though  they  are  never  used  alone, 
stand  in  close  etymological  relation  to  a  number  of  local  adverbs 
(such  as  eme^  here  and  ge  there),  which  also,  though  not  so  rigidly 
as  to  justify  their  being  termed  prefixes,  tend  to  stand  before  the 
verb.  The  difference  between  local  prefix  and  adverb  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  fundamental  morphologic  traits;  in  any  case, 
it  is  rather  artificial  to  draw  the  line  between  me^-  in  such  forms  as 
me^yeu  come  back!  and  ge  in,  e.  g.,  ge  ^yowo'^  there  it  is.  Sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  two  local  prefixes,  neither  of  them  a  body-part 
element,  occur  in  a  single  verb  form.  See,  e.  g.,  p'.ai-hau-  under  2 
below,  also  abai-bd°'-  62.1. 

1 .  hart'  THROUGH,  across  : 

\i2imj(ida't'e^  I  swim  across 
han^^y^(Z^'^'"'  he  threw  it  across  120.22 
\idiii^wa^alxl'^Y  he  looked  through  it 
h.Sinyewe'^^  he  went  back  across  178.16 

gwdn-hsinsgd'^sde^  I  lie  stretched  across  the  trail   (literally,  I- 
road-across-cut)  (148.8) 

2.  hU'U-  UNDER,  down: 

h&-ugwenyut!u'yidi^n  I  swallow  it  down  greedily,  making  grunting 

noise  (126.10) 
ha-usaA:'"'  he  paddled  him  down  river  {hd^-  up  river) 
h.&-uyowo'Ve^  I  sweat  (literally,  I-under-am) 
ei  p!a-ih.a,'-\ifgu^px  canoe  upset  60.8 
h.&-uhana'^s  it  stopped  (raining)  196.8 

3.  he^^-  off,  away: 

heHleme'^F  he  killed  them  off  14.13;  110.21;  144.6 
he^'sgo'^'da'n  I  cut  it  off  (44.4);  72.10;  (92.14,16) 
he^^gwidi^V''  he  threw  it  away 
he^HuVwa  he  went  away  from  him  (23.12;  146.18) 
he^^salVgUnt'gini^n  I  kick  him  off  (24.17) 
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he^Hhu'lup !i^n  I  beat  off  bark  (with  stick) 
he^HVap.'a'Vihi^n  I  chipped  them  off  (92.3) 
he^^wd^ga''n  I  buy  it  (literally,  I  carry  it  off)  (176.17) 
he^H'guyu'^^s  it  is  blistered 

4.  dal-  INTO  BRUSH,  among: 

dsdyewe'^^  he  ran  off  into  brush  14.6;  110.10 
dsdgwidVF"'  he  threw  it  into  brush 
dalp'o'«(Zi^n  I  mix  it  with  it  (178.5) 
dsdxahili''^^  he  jumped  between  them  106.20 

5.  ha^ya-  on  both  sides: 

ha^ya^ini'^^''  they  passed  each  other 

YidL^ynwaHemexia^^  they  assemble  coming  from  both  sides  144.23 

6.  hd"^  FAR  off: 

ha'^^yeiye'Uhey  returned  going  far  off  146.22;  (47.4;  188.1) 
ha.^xdd'°-xdagwa^n  I  threw  something  slippery  way  off 
This  prefix  is  evidently  identical  with  the  demonstrative  stem  hd°^^ 
seen,  e.  g.,  in  hd'^ga  that  one  yonder. 

7.  me^-  hither: 

lae'gini'^V  he  came  here  146.24  (ge  gini'^V  he  went  there  77.7) 
ha'nme^gini^V  they  come  from  across  (note  two  local  prefixes; 

hangini^¥  they  go  across) 
me^i/eu  come  back!  (i/ew  return!)  (23.11,12,13,14;  90.5);  59.5 
me^hiwili'^^  he  came  running  this  way 

Not  infrequently  me^-  conveys  the  fuller  idea  of  come  to , 

as  in: 
me^hep'xip'  come  (pi.)  and  chop  for  me!  90.16 

8.  ivl-  around: 

wVifge'ye^xi  they  are  surrounding  me  (48.13;  190.14) 
wlfge'ye^^Jc'i  they  put  it  round  about  176.14 

9.  hawi-  IN  front,  still: 

fhawiyan^'^^  I  go  in  front 

Ihawiyana'^s  front  dancer 

hawi6axa'^m  still  they  come,  they  keep  coming  146.1 

6o"  ha,\\'idegu'lk!alxdd^  after  a  while  it  will  blaze  up  (6o"  =  now) 

10.  wa-  together: 
w^sJcIoyoxinilc'  we  go  together 

w&Hts'!o'm^]c'  squeeze  (your  legs)  together!  (26.5) 

hd'^w&willk'''  he  traveled  up  along  (river)  (literal!}^,  he  went  up 

having  it  together  with  him)  21.14 
wayarjA:'"'  he  followed  him  (literally,  he  went  having  him  together 

with  him)  23.11 
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w&tlemSxia'^^  they  are  assembling  together  (110.3);  144.23 

wsi^it.'oxo'xi  he  gathered  them  together  112.6 

•w&tHllk'ni  she  gave  them  one  each  130.4 

wh^himiY  he  talked  to  him  59.16;  63.10 

da'gaxdeV  wa.^alt'geye'Vgiyi^n  I  tied  it  about  my  head  Qiterally, 

my-head  I-together-to-surround-it) 
2>/a"s  yv&k.'e^walxgwa  snow  is  whirling  around 

Sometimes  wa-  seems  to  indicate  simultaneity  of  activity,  as  in: 
•wsldHa'uhi  she  kept  twiniag  basket  (while  talking)  61.5 

In  many  cases  the  adverbial  meaning  of  wa-  is  hardly  apparent,  and 
one  is  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  to  look  upon  it  as  the  prefix 
here  discussed  or  to  identify  it  with  the  instrumental  element 
wa-  WITH,  WITH  it;  the  two  may  indeed  be  at  bottom  identical. 

11.  &a«-  UP  (55.16;  59.10;  60.11;  63.6,12): 

hli^dini'^x  (clouds)  were  spread  out  in  long  strips  (literally,  they 

stretched  up)  13.3 
ba^^'ek'^'e^  I  get  up  186.14;  (196.1) 
hdi^wadawaya'^V'^  he  flies  up  with  it 
ba^j/an^'"'  he  picked  it  up  15.9;  24.3;  59.15 
Tc'.iylh  hsi^woV  smoke  comes  out  (literally,  up-arrives)  29.3 
(danxda)  h&^algwilVs  he  turned  up  (his  ear) 
{daVwili)  hsL^gini'^V  he  went  up  (on  top  of  house)  30.6 
ba^s'a'^s"  stand  up! 

ha,^yewe'^^  he  got  better  (literally,  he-up-returned)  (15.2) 
ha,^7iawa'^V  she  dipped  up  (water) 

12.  ba-i-  OUT,  out   of    house,  out    of   water    to   land,  from 

plain  to  mountain: 
ha-iyewe'^^  they  went  out  again 
ha,-ixodo'xat'  she  took  off  (her  garment)   13.4 
ha-isili'xgwa  he  lands  with  (boat)  13.5 
ba-isaAr''^  he  came  to  land 
h&-i-a'lyowo^  he  looked  outside 
h&-iMmima'^n  I  drive  him  out 
ba-i  gtuidW"^  he  threw  it  out  92.15,16;  Qmxiya'dat')  ha-'igwidVl'' "> 

he  threw  it  (from  in  the  water)  on  to  land  (31.2) 
ha,-ihiliwaH'  you  jumped  out  of  house  24.15;  (46.6) 
(hadeds)  h&-iyeiveyini'^n  I  took  it  out  (of  my  mouth)  (literally, 

I-out-caused-it-to-return) 
hsi-idehenena^V  you  are  through  eating  Giterally,  you-out-mouth- 

are-finished)  (132.14) 
h&-it!ixi'xi  he  pulled  (guts)  out  92.17 

(dak's'o'^ma'l)  hsi-iwdic'  he  got  up  (on  the  mountain)  124.4;  (60.9) 
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In  certain  idiomatic  turns  the  primary  signification  of  ha-i-  is  as 
good  as  lost: 
(Ae*Z-)ba-i7nafs/a^it' he  began  to  sing  (lit,,  he-song-out-put)  102.17 
ba-i^/i?/i'^t' he  comes92.1,  2;  156.24;  168.13 

13.  p!a-i-  down: 

pl&iHt.'ana'hi^n  I  held  him  down 

TplsL-ignndW"^  he  threw  it  down 

iplsL-iwaya'^  he  went  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  Git.,  he  down-slept)  25.9 

-p\&-\loholfe^  I  fell  down  (literally,  I  down-died) 

Tpla-iyewe'^^  (arrow)  fell  down  back  22.5;  48.14 

-plsi-i^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  26.14 

p  Isiiyowo'^  they  sat  down  (literally,  they  down-were)  56.2 

p  \&-isgaya'pxde^  I  lay  down 

14.  abtt'i'  IN  HOUSE,  into  house 

It  would  perhaps  be  best  to  consider  this  an  independent  adverb 
(demonstrative  pronoun  a-  this  +  ha-i-,  formed  analogously 
to  eme^  here  [  =  demonstrative  adverb  e-  here  +  me^]) ;  its 
correlative  relation  to  ha-i-  makes  it  seem  advisable  to  give 
examples  of  its  occurrence  here : 

ahsiigini'^F  he  went  inside  25.8;  27.7,13;  64.3 

&b&ihivnli'^^  he  ran  inside  16.12 

aba-iwo^'  they  went  into  house  29.6;  (44.7);  160.19 

Siha,-iyowdV e^  I  stay  at  home 

ah&its!d^¥ts!a'^¥  he  stepped  into  house  31.3 

15.  hatn-  up  into  air 

This  prefix  occurs  often  with  preposed  elements  gel-  or  dl^-  as 
gelham-  or  dl^bam-,  which  would  seem  to  mean  respectively 

WITH    BELLY  SIDE  UP  and  WITH   BACK  SIDE  UP,  Or  IN  FRONT  OF 

and  DIRECTLY  OVER  ouc: 
h&mgiuidW^  he  threw  it  up 
gelh&mgvndW^  he  threw  it  up 
dVh&mgwidVk' ""  he  threw  it  up 
gelbamsat'*"  he  shot  it  up  22.5 
gelbam^a'Z^owo^  he  looked  up 
gelba'ms'i^'uZi  he  was  sitting  up  (in  tree)  48.7 

16.  Xani-  IN  RIVER,  into    water,  from    MOUNTAIN    TO    PLAIN: 

xa,malts!aydp'  he  washed  himself  in  river 
x&mgwidVF ""  he  threw  it  into  river  (33.6) ;  108.5 
xamhivnli'^^  he  ran  to  river  29.13;  94.16 

x&'mhildp'iaulc'  they  became  in  river  (  =  were  drowned)  166.16 
x&m^a'lyowo^  he  looked  down  from  top  of  mountain  124.4  (con- 
trast p\8iiWlyowo^  he  looked  down  from  ground  26.14) 
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§  38.  INSTRUMENTAL  wa- 
it is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  this  prefix,  as  it  does  not  belong 
either  to  the  body-part  or  the  purely  local  group.  Strictly  speaking 
it  should  be  considered  the  incorporated  form  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  its  instrumental  function.  As  was  seen  above,  it  may 
represent  an  instrumental  noun,  but,  while  the  noun  may  itself  be 
incorporated  to  denote  the  instrument,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.     For  example : 

gawede  yap!a-wa-ddmhiga^  that  not  I-people-with-shall-kill  (  =  1 
shall  not  kill  people  therewith) 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  likely  that  such  a  form  as  ga  al^wa- 
tslayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with  that  is  related  to  an  aVwats'.ayagi'^n 
I  WASH  HIM  WITH  IT  as,  c.  g.,  xi  ol^watslayagi'^n  i  wash  him  with 
WATER,  to  the  form  alxitslayagi'^n  i  water-wash  him,  i.  e.,  the  wa- 
rn. aVwats'.ayagi'^n  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incorporated  ga  that,  it 
(such  forms  as  *algats!ayagi'^n  have  never  been  found  to  occur).  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  verb-forms  with  incorporated  wa-  are  nor- 
mally characterized  by  a  suffixed  -i-  or  -hi-;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  loses  its  instrumental  "face,"  this  -i-  is  replaced  by  the  normal 
-a-.     Thus: 

wilau  wats'.ayagi'^n  arrow  I-shoot  ^  -him-with-it  (with  incorpo- 
rated wa-,  wila'u  arrow  being  outside  the  verb-structure  and 
in  apposition  with  wa-) 
but: 

tslayaga'^n  wi'lau  wa""  I-shoot-him  arrow  with  (in  which  also  wa- 
stands  outside  the  verb-complex,  acting  as  an  instrumental 
postposition  to  vnla^u) 
Examples  of  instrumental  wa-  are: 

{salxde¥)sal^vj dials lagi'^n  I  touched  him  with  my  foot  (literally, 
my-foot  I-foot-with-it-touched-him) 

(xl^)v/&^u^gwa'nhi  I  drink  (water)  with  it 

(,yap!a)w&t!omomi^^n  I  kill  (people)  with  it  (but  yap.'a  t.'omoma'^n 
I  kill  people) 

alw&ts !eye¥wide^  I  washed  myself  with  it 

ga  his  do^mia  gelw&gulugwV^n  I  try  to  kill  him  with  that  (literally, 
that  trying  killing-him  I-with-desire-it) 

se^l-\v&ts!elelamda^n  I  write  with  it 

{luxde''k')w&gaya-iwi'^n  I  used  to  eat  with  (my  hands) 

'  Aorist  ts.'ayag-  siioot  and  aorlst  U.'ayag-  wash  are  only  apparently  identical,  being  respectively  formed 
from  stems  looy-  and  Ulaig-. 
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(pHm)w&sana'hinV  they  will  spear  (salmon)  with,  it  28.15  (cf. 
sana^nk'  they  will  spear  it) 
Although,  as  was  suggested  before,  the  prefix  wa-  as  instrument 
may  be  ultimately  identical  with  the  adverbial  wa-  together  (the 
concepts  of  doing  something  with,  by  means  of  it  and  doing 
SOMETHING  TOGETHER  WITH  IT  are  uot  Tciy  far  removed),  the  two 
can  not  be  regarded  as  convertible  elements.  This  is  clearly  brought 
out  in  such  forms  as  hem  w&H\v&t!oxo'xi^n  i  picked  them  together 
WITH  STICK.  Literally  translated,  this  sentence  reads,  stick  i- 
together-hand-with-it-picked-tiiem;  the  first  wa-  is  the  adver- 
bial prefix;  1-,  the  general  instrumental  idea  conveyed  by  the 
character  of  the  verb  (gather  with  one's  hands)  ;  and  the  second 
wa-,  the  incorporated  representative  of  the  more  specific  instrument 
hem  STICK.  If  preferred,  i-  may  be  interpreted,  though  less  prob- 
ably, as  a  local  element  {-Iwa-  =with  it  in  hand). 

2.  Fortnation  of  Verb- Stems  (§§  :>9,  40) 

§  39.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

By  a  verb-stem  will  be  here  understood  not  so  much  the  simplest 
possible  form  in  which  a  verb  appears  after  being  stripped  of  all  its 
prefixes,  personal  elements,  tense-forming  elements,  and  derivative 
sufTixes,  but  rather  the  constant  portion  of  the  verb  in  all  tense  and 
mode  forms  except  the  aorist.  The  verb-stem  thus  defined  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases  coincide  with  the  base  or  root,  i.  e.,  the  simplest 
form  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive,  but  not  always.  Generally 
speaking,  the  aorist  is  characterized  by  an  enlargement  of  the  base 
that  we  shall  term  "aorist  stem,"  the  other  tense-modes  showing 
this  base  in  clearer  form;  in  a  minority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
aorist  stem  that  seems  to  coincide  with  the  base,  while  the  verb-stem 
is  an  amplification  of  it.  Examples  will  serve  to  render  these  remarks 
somewhat  clearer: 


Aorist  stem 

Verb-stem 

Probable  base 

t.'omoTO- 

dourri' 

doom-  kill 

naga- 

ndag- 

na/^-(nag-)  say  to 

kaal- 

halo- 

hofil-  answer 

oud- 

odo- 

o^d-  hunt  for 

lohoi- 

loho- 

loh-  die 

yuluyaU 

yulyal- 

yul-  rub 
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By  far  the  larger  number  of  verbal  bases  are  monosyllabic.  Where 
the  simplest  radical  element  that  can  be  analyzed  out  remains  dis- 
syllabic (as  in  dawi-  fly,  a^an- perceive,  i/imi- lend),  the  proba- 
bility is  always  very  great  that  we  have  to  reckon  either  with  ampli- 
fications of  the  base,  or  with  suffixes  that  have  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  the  base  as  to  be  incapable  of  separation  from  it 
even  in  formal  analysis;  in  some  cases  the  dissyllabic  character  of 
the  verb-stem  is  due  to  a  secondary  phonetic  reason  (thus  dawi-  is 
for  dawy-,  cf,  dauy-;  while  in  agan-  the  second  a  is  inorganic,  the 
real  stem  thus  being  *agn-) .  Most  bases  end  either  in  a  vowel  or,  more 
frequently,  in  a  single  consonant;  such  as  end  in  two  consonants  (as 
yalg-  dive,  s'omd-  boil,  hilw-  jump)  may  often  be  plausibly  suspected 
of  containing  a  petrified  suffixed  element. 

The  few  examples  of  verb  and  aorist  stems  already  given  suffice  to 
indicate  the  lack  of  simple,  thorough-going  regularity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  aorist  stem  from  the  base.  Given  the  verb-stem,  it  is 
possible  only  in  the  minority  of  cases  to  foretell  the  exact  form  of  the 
aorist  stem.  Thus,  if  db'^m-  had  followed  the  analogy  of  the  pho- 
netically parallel  nd^g-,  we  should  have  in  the  aorist  not  t.'omom-, 
but  dome-;  similarly,  the  phonetic  similarity  of  odo-  and  loho-  would 
lead  us  to  expect  an  aorist  stem  lo^h-,  and  not  lohoi-.  for  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  safe  to  guess  the  form  of  the  verb-stem  from  a  given  aorist 
stem.  Thus,  while  the  aorist  lohoi-  corresponds  to  a  verb-stem  loho-, 
yewei-  corresponds  to  yeu-  return;  nagai-,  to  na-  say,  do;  and 
Tclemei-,  to  Tclemn-  do,  make.  Mere  phonetic  form  has,  indeed,  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  determining  the  relation  of  the  two 
stems.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  following  cases  of  homony- 
mous but  etymologically  distinct  bases  with  corresponding  aorist 
stems. 


Verb  base 

Meaning 

Aorist  stem 

1.  mock 

hcmeham- 

ke'm- 

2.  wrestle 

hemem- 

jl.  work 

hcgwehagw- 

heegw- 

l2.  relate 

hcgw{h)df'gw'  ,   hegwt- 
hagw- 

1.  be  finished 

henen- 

he'n- 

2.  wait  for 

hrnc- 

1.  dud 

t.'ayag- 

daag- 

12.  build  fire 

t!ag&i- 
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The  signification  of  the  verb-stem  gives  almost  no  information 
as  to  the  form  of  the  aorist  stem,  the  various  types  of  aorist  forma- 
tion being  each  exemplified  by  a  heterogeneous  array  of  verbs,  as  far 
as  any  discernible  similarity  of  meaning  is  concerned.  It  is  true  that, 
in  a  comparatively  few  cases,  certain  types  of  aorist  formation  can 
be  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  intransitive  verbs;  but  in  these  the 
formation  of  the  aorist  stem  involves  the  addition  of  a  distinct  pho- 
netic element  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  worn-down  suffix. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  tense-formation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  tense-modes,  the  aorist  (equivalent 
to  immediate  future,  present,  and  past) ,  generally  shows  the  derived  or 
amplified  form  of  the  base ;  while  the  far  less  important  tense-modes, 
the  future,  inferential,  potential,  and  present  and  future  imperatives 
employ  the  generally  more  fundamental  verb-stem.  In  its  naked 
form  the  aorist  stem  appears  as  the  third  person  subject  third  per- 
son object  aorist  transitive.     For  example: 

tloradm  he  killed  him 
naga^  he  said  to  him 
-hal  he  answered  him 
d'H'  he  hunted  for  him 

The  bare  verb-stem  appears  as  the  second  person  singular  (third  per- 
son object)  present  imperative* intransitive  and  transitive.  For  ex- 
ample : 

do^TYi  kill  him! 
odo'^  hunt  for  him! 

no"  say !  do ! 

and  as  the  first  element  of  the  periphrastic  future,  that  will  later 
receive  treatment. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  use  in  Athapascan  of  distinct 
and  unrelated  stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  only  a  very  few  such 
CEises  have  been  discovered  in  Takelma;  and  even  in  these  the  singu- 
lar stem  may,  it  seems,  also  be  used  in  the  plural. 


Sing,  verb-stem 

PI.  verb-stem 

Sing,  form 

PI.  form 

*as- stand 
iu'al-  sit 

lalrxogv- 

al-zalii 

3-asini  he  stands 

b&a-sSasa'sde'  (=  sdas- 
sas-)   I   come   to   a 
stand 

su'winfe'  (-  s-u'an-) 
I  am  seated 

sal-zogwl  they  stand 

bdasal-xo'ziginak'     (= 
log-xag-)  we  come  to 
a  stand 

al-zaUyana'k'   we   are 
seated 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while  stand  and  sit  are  intran- 
sitive in  the  singular,  the  plural  stems  sal-xog''-  and  al-xall^-  make 
transitive  forms  with  a  third  personal  object  {-ana'V  first  person 
plural  aorist  transitive,  -i'V  intransitive;  cf.  t.'omomana^Jc'  we  kill 
him,  but  s'as'inip'iV  we  stand  and  s'u^wilip'iV  we  are  seated,  dwell, 
stay) . 

The  great  majority  of  verb-stems  are  either  necessarily  transitive 
or  intransitive,  or  are  made  such  by  appropriate  suffixes.  Only  a 
few  cases  occur  of  verbs  that  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive, 
the  respective  forms  being  kept  distinct  only  by  the  varying  pro- 
nominal suffixes.     Such  are : 

moyugw-a'n-te^  I  am  spoiled,  and  moyugw-an-a'^n  I  spoil  him 
ligi-n-fe^  I  rest,  and  ligV-n-a'^n  I  rest  him 

Tcluwu'^  they  ran  away  in  flight,  and  kluwu  he  sowed,  threw 
them  about 

Certain  forms  are  alike  for  both  transitive  and  intransitive;  e.  g., 
second  person  plural  subject:  Jc!uwuwaYp\ 

§  40.  TYPES  OF  stem-formation 

In  looking  over  the  many  examples  of  verb  and  corresponding 
aorist  stems  obtained,  it  was  found  possible  to  make  out  sixteen  types 
of  stem-relations.  Of  this  large  number  of  types  about  half  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  while  of  each  of  the  rest  but  few  examples  have 
been  found.  It  is  not  claimed  for  a  moment  that  all  of  these  types 
should  be  regarded  as  being  exactly  on  a  par,  but  merely  that  they 
have  the  value  of  forming  a  convenient  systematization  of  the  some- 
what bewildering  mass  of  methods  of  radical  or  base  changes  encoun- 
tered. It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  these  are  ramifications  of 
others,  while  some  types  show  more  or  less  petrified  sufiixes  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  became  specialized  in  certain  tenses.  As  com- 
parative linguistic  material  is  entirely  lacking,  however,  we  can  not 
make  a  genetic  classification  of  types;  a  purely  descriptive  classifi- 
cation must  suffice. 

In  the  following  table  of  types  of  stem-formation,  c  means  conso- 
nant; V,  vowel;  d,  the  fortis  correspondent  of  c;  c^,  c^,  and  so  on,  other 
consonants;  v"  denotes  pseudo-diphthong;  other  letters  are  to  be 

literally  interpreted. 
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''ir 

Formula  verb-stem 

Formula  aorist  stem 

Example  verb-stem 

Example  aorist  stem 

1 

v+c 

Vf  +  C 

ob-  dig  up 

oub- 

2 

v+{.c) 

v+c+v 

yo-  be 

yowo- 

3 

f+C+Ci 

V+C.'+V+Cl 

<uits.'-  laugh 
\ma.sg-  put 

iiyiits!- 
mats.'ag- 

4a 

VV+C 

v+c+v+i 

t'oAg-  cry 

t'agai- 

4& 

v-\-c+v 

v+c+v+i 

loho-  die 

lohoi- 

5 

v+c+v 

vv+c 

yaria-  go 

yaan- 

6 

vo+c! 

V+C 

p'ot.'-  mix 

p'6<id- 

7a 

c+yf+ci 

C.'+V+Ci+V 

de'b-  arise 

t.'ebe- 

76 

C+VV+C\ 

cl+v+ci+v+i 

difgw-  wear 

t.'ugui- 

8 

c+v+ci 

C.'+V+Ct  +  V+Ci 

?6"^  dig 

k.'olol- 

9 

C+W+Ci 

c/+v+y+v+ci 

doAg- &nd 

t.'ayag- 

10a 

c+y(+ci) 

C+»+C(+Ci) 

loy~  play 

lot^l- 

106 

C+V+Ci 

C+V+Ci+C{  +  V) 

*ana-  fight 

saoTis- 

11 

C+V+Ci  +  C 

C+V+Ci+V+C 

j/atcjz-talk 

yawai- 

12 

C+Vt'+Ci 

c+w+ci+c+a+ci 

tUur  play  shinny 

t.'tut.'au- 

13a 

c+y+ci+c+o+ci 

c+v+ci+v+c+a+a 

sensan-  whoop 

senesan- 

136 

c+y+ci+c'+a+ci 

c+v+ci+v+c.'+a+ci 

dilltlal-  stufl  with 

diimial- 

13c 

C+V+Cl+V+C+Ci 

lobolb-  be  accustomed 
to      pound      (also 
lobolab-) 

14 

v+c 

v+c+v+n 

xetb-  do 

zeben- 

(15a 

— 

-i» 

sasan-  stand 

sasinU-) 

(156 

■as 

-I' 

dink.'as-  lie  spread  out 

dink.'U-) 

(16 

v+c+ci+i 

V+C+V+Ci 

*/ai«i  -  be  lean 

k.'alas-) 

Not  all  forms  find  an  exact  parallel  in  one  of  the  sixteen  types 
here  listed.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  more  or  less  isolated 
cases  left,  particularly  of  frequentative  or  usitative  forms,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  classify ;  but  on  closer  examination  some  at  least  of  these 
are  seen  to  be  secondary  developments.     Verb-stem  al-sgalwaliw)- 

KEEP  LOOKING  BY  TURNING  HEAD  SLIGHTLY  TO  SIDE,  as  Compared  to 

aorist  stem  al-sgalaH{aw)-,  looks  anomalous  because  of  its  apparently 
inserted  first  -w-;  but  these  two  forms  become  explicable  as  frequen- 
tative developments,  according  to  Type  8,  of  their  corresponding 
simplexes,  verb-stem  al-sgalw-  look  by  turning  head  to  side  and 
aorist  stem  al-sgalaw-.  It  will  be  convenient  to  dispose  of  such 
anomalous  and  difiicult  cases  under  such  headings  as  allow  them  to 
appear  as  at  least  comparatively  regular  formations.  It  should  not 
be  supposed  that  a  particular  verb-stem  always  and  necessarily 
involves  a  fixed  aorist  stem  in  all  possible  derivations  of  the  verb, 
though  in  probably  the  larger  number  of  cases  such  a  fixed  parallel- 
ism may  be  traced.  As  examples  of  the  occurrence  of  more  than  one 
aorist  stem  to  match  a  verb-stem  may  be  mentioned ; 
§  40 
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verb-stem  -xlk!-  see;  aorist  Type  6  -xl^g-  and  Type  2  -xlkli-xa- 
see  (without  object) 

verb-stem  yeu-  return;  aorist  intransitive  Type  4  yewei-,  causa- 
tive Type  2  yewe'^-n-,  and,  according  to  Type  8,  yewew-ald- 
go  back  for  some  one 

There  are  few  if  any  verbs  whose  verb  and  aorist  stems  absolutely 
coincide.  If  in  nothing  else  the  two  differ  at  least  in  the  quantity 
of  the  stem  vowel,  the  aorist  stem  always  tending  to  show  a  long 
vowel.  In  some  cases  the  two  (dissyllabic)  stems  seem  identical  in 
phonetic  form  because  of  the  persistence  of  an  inorganic  a  in  the 
second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem  and  the  presence  of  a  repeated 
radical  a  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem.  Sometimes  only 
certain  of  the  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  exhibit  the  inorganic  a; 
in  such  cases  the  secondary  character  of  the  a  is  directly  proven  by 
the  forms  that  lack  it.     A  case  in  point  is: 

aorist  stem  ts'Iayam-  hide;  verb-stem  ts'!ay[aYm-  and  ts'!a-im- 

Other  verbs,  however,  are  phonetically  so  constituted  as  to  require 
the  presence  of  the  inorganic  a  in  all  forms  derived  from  the  verb- 
stem.     Such  are: 

aorist   stem   agan-   feel,    hear;    verb-stem   ag[a]n- 
aorist   stem  plahan-  be  ripe,  done;  verb  stem  p!ah[a]n- 

Under  such  circumstances  ambiguous  forms  may  result;  e.  g., 
wa^SigSLniH'  may  be  construed  either  as  an  aorist  (you  felt  it)  or  as 
a  potential  (you  would  feel  it)  derived  from  the  stem  ag[a]n-. 
But  evidence  is  not  lacking  even  in  these  cases  to  prove  the  inor- 
ganic character  of  the  second  a  in  the  non-aorist  forms.  One  test 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  another  connection — the  incapability 
of  a  secondary  diphthong  (a  diphthong  involving  an  inorganic  a)  to 
have  a  rising  accent.     Thus: 

aorist  ^a'^^agan  (-aga'n)  he  heard  it;  but  imperative  (Zd°^ag[a'Jn 
hear  it! 
A  second  test  is  the  failure  of  inorganic  a  to  become  ablautoil  to  e. 
Thus: 

aorist  piehen-  a^nxi  he  causes  me  to  be  done;  but  future  p!eh[a]n- 
a'nxinlc  he  will  cause  me  to  be  done 

The  various  types  of  stem-formation  will  now  be  taken  up  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  in  the  table. 

•  Brackets  Indicate  an  Inorganic  element. 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 7  §    40 
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Type  1.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v'' + '^.  In  this  type  are  embraced 
partly  monosyllabic  and  partly  dissyllabic  verb-stems  that  either 
seem  to  undergo  no  change  at  all  in  the  aorist  or  merely  lengthen 
the  stem-vowel.  The  number  of  verbs  that  follow  the  type  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great.     Examples: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

woga'^^'  he  will  arrive  (196.20)  w6"k'  he  arrived  47.15 

oba'n  I  shall  dig  it  up  o"ba'^7i  I  dug  it  up  (48.7) 

yi'l^'  copulating  86.5  yl'la'^n  I  copulated  with  her  26.3 

ugwa'n  I  shall  drink  it  (162.17)  u"gwa''n  I  drank  it  186.3 

hogwana'w  I  shall  make  him  run  ho"gwana'^7i  I    made   him    run 

(138.2)  (79.2) 

liin^x-nvNa'^s  coward  76.5 ;  Ain^a^ni'wa'^n  I  was  afraid  (17.7) 

(160.19) 

vflVe^  I  shall  travel  (178.11)  wife^  I  traveled  (90.1) 

t  ^X'Wmxade "  I  shall  go  fishing  t  !i'la'wa;a^e^  I  went  fishing 

yimi'/iin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him  yi'miya'^n    I   lend   it    to    him 

(98.14)  ^     (98.15) 

huli'nf'e^  I  shall  be  tired  out  hu"li'ni'6^  I  was  tired  out  (102.1) 

hagai^'e'^  I  shall  have  a  cold  thrill  hagai^g^I  had  a  cold  thrill  166.1 

lohona'n  I  shall  cause  him  to  die  loho"na'^n  I  caused  him  to  die 

(100.8) 

aZ-ge'yan(Z6*  I  shall  turn  my  face  al-  geyana'%  I  turned  my  face 

As  regards  the  accent  of  the  stem  syllable,  the  examples  show  that, 
whenever  accented,  it  takes  the  rising  pitch  when  long,  the  raised 
pitch  when  short  (and  final).     Compare  further: 

o"p'  he  dug  it  up  124.5,  12  hin^x-nlu  he  was  afraid 

-afc'"'  he  drank  it  162.20  al-geya^n  he  turned  his  face 

Type  2.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v.  If,  as  ^eems  probable, 
the  second  consonant  of  verbal  bases  ending  in  two  consonants  is  in 
many  cases  really  a  petrified  suffix,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
verbs  that  might  be  listed  under  Type  3  really  belong  here,  thus 
making  Type  2  probably  the  most  numerously  represented  of  all  types. 
In  some  forms  it  is  possible  to  detect  the  derivative  character  of  the 
second  consonant  by  a  comparison  of  etymologically  related  forms 
that  lack  it;  e.  g.,  in  ts'.'elm-  rattle  (aorist  ts'lelem-),  the  -m-  is 
shown  to  be  a  suffix,  though  of  no  determinable  signification,  because 
of  its  absence  in  the  corresponding  frequentative  ts'.'elets'.'al-.  A 
corroborative  phonetic  test  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  first  con- 
sonant of  the  cluster,  in  so  far  as  verbs  following  Type  3  show  a  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  or  tenuis  in  the  verb-stem,  while  those 
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of  Type  2  suffer  no  change  in  this  respect;  e.  g.,  verb-stem  wism- 
MOVE  has  aorist  according  to  Type  3,  wits'Iim-,  as  contrasted  wHth 
verb-stem  fgism-  get  green  with  aorist  of  Type  2  fgisim-  it'gism- 
should  therefore  be  analyzed  as  base  fgis-  +  suffix  -m-).  This 
criterion  enables  us  to  pick  out  an  othenvdse  unsuspected  suffix  in 
verbs  like  tiap'g-  finish,  aorist  t'.ahag-  (not  Type  3,  *t!ap!ag-),  but 
can  be  applied  only  where  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb-stem  is  s, 
h,  d,  or  g.  A  more  general  phonetic  test  would  seem  to  be  the 
position  occupied  by  the  inorganic  vowel  -a-.  In  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  most  reason  to  consider  the  second  consonant  as 
part  of  the  base,  this  -a-  follows  the  cluster  as  "constant"  a;  while 
otherwise,  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  inserted  between 
the  two  consonants:  wisma'Ve^  i  shall  move  (base  wism-),  but 
Vgisa'mte^  i  (as  plant)  shall  get  green.  An  application  of  these 
various  criteria,  were  sufficient  material  at  hand,  would  probably 
show  that  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  verbs  follow  Type  3. 
Examples  of  verbs  of  Type  2  are : 


Verb-stem 

vtlam'n  I  shall  hold  him  (28.11) 
wa-\i  \b'^ja'n  I  shall  go  with  him 

o'shin  (=  ?  ok-s-)  I  shall  give  it 

to  you  (178.15) 
oma'n  I  shall  give  it 
yoXxaldan  I  shall  lose  it  (188.18) 
yo'Ve^  I  shall  be  (33.10) 
nak'init'    he    will    say    to    him 

(94.16) 
da-sg&ipxde^  I  shall  lie  down 
V\i''ga'H'  it  will  get  hot 
s'omda'n  I  shall  cook  it 


Aorist  stem 

f-t!ana'Ar'n  I  held  him  73.16 
wa-k!oy6^n  I  went  with  him 

(33.15) 
ogu'shi'n  I  gave  it  to  you  23.3 

oyona'^n  I  gave  it  (180.20) 
ya\&xalda^n  I  lost  it  (77.10) 
yowo^e^  I  was  (42.1) 
naga^  he  said  to  him  180.7 

da-sg&y&'pxde^  I  am  lying  down 
t  uwu'^^-'  it  got  hot  94.15 
s-omoda'^n  I  cooked  it  (58.10) 


Examples  illustrating  the  intrusive  -a-  are: 

Verb-stem 

hiWufe'  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
milada'n  I  shall  love  her 
k\iy a' Jc'de^  I  shall  come  196.1 
gina'Vde^  I  shall  go  somewhere 

14.3 
duwa'Fde^  I  shall  be  good 


Aorist  stem 

biliw^'e^  I  jumped*  (45.14) 
mlll'(/a''n  I  love  her 
-k!iyi'A:'cZ6^  I  came  (156.24) 
ginVFde^  I  went   somewhere 

21.10 
dxiwuk'de^  I  was  good  (146.7) 


Perhaps  best  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  3  (verb-stem  bilw-). 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xuma'^'' (Zg^  I  shall  be  satiated  xumu'A:'(Ze^    I    was    satiated 

(130.18) 
yfija'h'de^  I  shall  groan  w'lyik'de^  I  groaned  (192,11) 

xuda'mfg*  I  shall  whistle  xudurn^'e^  I  whistled  (33.16) 

is'\e\a'mVe^  I  shall  rattle  ts-!elem/'e^  I  rattled  (102.13) 

ts'Ius.a'mi'e^  I  shall  make  whis-     ts'Ius'mnfe^    I    made    whistling 
tling    noise    by    drawing    in         noise  (78.9,10,12) 
breath    between     teeth     and 
lower  lip 
XVga'nfe^  I  shall  rest  ligin^'e^  I  rested  (79.2,4) 

yala'nf  e<^  I  shall  be  lost  (cf.  14.3)  yalan^'e^  I  am  lost  (note  differ- 
ence in  accent  between  aorist 
and  future) 

It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  -a-  is  in  no  sense  a 
characterizing  future  or  non-aorist  element,  as,  when  the  phonetic 
conditions  allow,  it  drops  out  altogether.  This  takes  place  when  the 
consonant  following  the  intrusive  -a-  is  itself  followed  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  the  second  person  singular  future  {-ada'^)  of  some  of  the  verbs 
listed  has  no  -a-:  hilwada'^,  gingada'^,  du^gada'%  wl^gada'^,  yalnada'^. 
Similarly  the  simple  stem  xud-  whistle  appears  in  a:Mi'7na'^s  whistler. 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  of 
this  type  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — those  with  short  verb- 
stem  vowel  (such  as  V.an-,  og-,  s'om-d-,  gin-g-,  yal-n-)  and  those  with 
long  verb-stem  vowel  (k!d^y-,  ydl-x-ald-,  Wg-[a]n-,  fu^-g-,  mil-[a]d-). 
The  first  and  second  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  of  verbs  of  the  first 
class  are  regularly  both  short  {t!ana-,  ogo-,  s'omo-d-,  gini-g-,  ydla-n-) ; 
the  aorists  of  the  second  class  seem  generally  to  have  a  short  first 
but  long  second  vowel  (k!oyd^-,  yald°^-x-ald,  ligP-n-,  t'uwu^-g-,  mili^-d-) . 
The  verb  na/^g-  (aorist  naga-)  say  to  and  perhaps  a  few  others  (sgdi- 
jp-x-,  aorist  sgaya-p-x-;  al-ts!di-g-  wash  aorist  al-ts!aya-g-;  but 
al-ts!di-p'-  wash  oneself,  aorist  al-ts!ayd°'-p' -)  do  not  follow  this 
rule.  Of  the  verb  yo-  (aorist  yowo-)  forms  of  both  accent  classes  are 
found  {yofe'  as  well  as  yo't'e^,  yowo'fe^  as  well  as  yowot'e^),  and 
indeed  a  lengthening  of  the  second  vowel  of  aorists  of  the  first  class 
seems  to  occur  with  considerable  frequency.  The  rising  for  long  and 
the  raised  for  final  short  stem  vowels  seem  to  be  the  normal  accents 
for  verbs  of  Type  2,  whether  the  stress  falls  on  the  first  or  second 
(in  aorists)  vowel.     If,  however,  the  accented  vowel  is  followed  by  a 
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glottal  catch  or  fortis  consonant  the  accent,  as  generally  in  such  a 
case,  is  a  falling  one.     Thus: 

s'b'^'^Tc'dfde^  I  shall  jump  (148.8) )  s'owo'^^^'op'cZe^  I  jump  (48. 1 5 ;  49 . 1) 
Such  forms  as  wa-k!oyd^n  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  the  rule 
(see  §  65). 

Type  3.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  Ci;  aorist  v  -\-  c!  -\-  v  -\-  c^.  The  most 
satisfactory  test  of  a  verb  of  this  type  is  the  intervocalic  fortis 
consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond- 
ing non-fortis  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  As  only  the  minority  of 
base-final  consonant-clusters  begin  with  a  consonant  that  is  capable 
of  being  changed  to  a  fortis,  there  are  in  the  material  available  only  a 
few  verbs  to  which  the  test  can  be  applied.  Those  showing  an 
intervocalic  fortis  (changed  from  non-fortis)  in  the  aorist  stem  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

l-\&sgi'n  I  shall  touch  it  ^-lats  lag-i'^  I  touched  it 

masga'n  I  shall  put  it  (102,15)  mats  laga'^Ti  I  put  it  74.13 

wisma^a'^  you  will  move  wits"!ima'^'  you  moved  148.16 

yo'k'yaTi  I  shall  know  it  (162.6)  yokloya'^n  I  knew  it  50.5 

lop'dia'"^^'  it  will  rain  loplodia'"^  it  rained  152.11 

In  other  verbs  of  this  type  the  only  characteristic  of  the  aorist 
stem  is  the  repetition  between  the  consonants  of  the  cluster  of  the 
stem-vowel.  The  following  verb-forms  exemplify  this  group,  with 
the  reservation  that  if  in  any  case  the  second  consonant  of  the 
cluster  be  really  a  sufTix,  the  form  should  be  assigned  to  Type  2. 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

tiamyana'n  I  shall  go  to  get  her  t  lamayana'^n  I  wont  to  get  her 

married  (150.5,19)  married  (148.5) 

ts!a-uya'^s  fast  runner  138.2  tslawai^e^  I  ran  fast 

dl^-xi' lis- \amt'  fool  him!  dl^ny \i' is- \amda^n  I  fooled  him 

baxma'^'e^'  (  =  haxm-)  I  shall  come  ha.x&uit'e^  I  came  (1 14.16) 

ga-iwa'n  I  shall  eat  it  128.18  gayawa'^n  I  ate  it  30.11 

moigwana'n  I  shall  spoil  it  moyugwana'^n     I     spoiled     it 

(31.12) 

yo'"^sna7i  I  shall  scare  him  (186.10)  yowo'^sna^n    I     scared     him 

(186.10) 

malgini'rfc  I  shall  tell  him  malagini'^n  I  told  him  (30.15) 

&a-i-xilgwi'n  I  shall  snatch  it  6a-i-xiligwi'^n  I  snatched  it  out 

out  (33.4) 

>  This  verb  clearly  belonpis  to  Type  3  because  of  constant  -a-  following  -zm-.   Had  It  belonged  to  Type  2 
it  would  have  assumed  the  form  *baxa'mt'e'. 
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Verb-stem 

gwel-\e,\sde^  I  shall  be  lame 
dawii"e«  I  shall  fly  (166.18) 
da-uya'^s  flyer 
fta-i-hemga'n  I  shall  take  (food) 

out  (16.10) 
Tian-gV\ha'n   I  shall   put  (beam) 

across 
6a-i-k!a4si'n  I  shall  take  it  out 


Aorist  stem 

gwelAe'je^sde^  I  am  lame 
dawaif  e^  I  flew  (166.18) 


him  186.3 
?ki-u-hana'^s  it  stopped   (rain- 
ing) 196.8 


6a-'i-hemega'^7i   I    took    (food) 

out  (58.9;  118.12) 
lian-gWiha'^n  I  put  (beam)  across 

(176.3) 
6a-i-k!ala'si^?i    I    took   it    out 
(25.4) 
p'elga'n  I  shall  go  to  war  against    p'elega'^n  I  went  to  war  against 

them  (124.19)  them  (110.4) 

yamda'/i  I  shall  ask  him  (70.6)  yamada'^71  I  asked  him  (56.3) 

y'l'ms-aldan  I  shall  dream  about     jimi's-alda^n  I  dreamed  about 

him 
^a-u-ha'n^s^a'*  it  will  stop  (rain- 
ing) (198.9) 
y5"ga'n  I  shall  marry  her  (192.16)    yowoga'^n  I  married  her  (43.3) 

As  long  as  the  first  consonant  of  the  cluster  is  a  semivowel  {w,  y) 
or  a  liquid  or  nasal  {I,  m,  n),  the  question  as  to  whether  the  verb 
belongs  to  Type  2  or  Ty})e  3  is  a  purely  etymological  or  historical  one. 
Descriptively  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  form  like  p'elega'^n 
I  WENT  TO  WAR  AGAINST  THEM  is  derived  from  p'eleg-  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stem-vowel  -e-  between  I  and  g  (Type  3),  or  from  p'el-g- 
by  the  addition  of  the  -6- to  a  base  pel-  (Type  2).  From  a  purely 
descriptive  point  of  A^ew,  then,  the  most  typical  aorist  formation  in 
Takelma  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  immediately  after  the  first  consonant  following  the  stem-vowel. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  vocalic  quantity  the  verbs  of  Type  3 
fall  into  the  same  two  classes  as  those  of  Type  2 — such  as  have  a 
short  vowel  in  the  stem  {t.'amy-,  tslawy-,  malg-,  p'elg-,  hants!-)  and 
such  as  have  a  long  vowel  (uits'!-,  gVlh-,  JcfdHs),  these  latter  being 
apparently  much  less  numerous  than  in  Type  2.  The  quantity  of 
both  the  stem  vowels  of  the  aorist  is  regularly  short,  even  when  the 
verb-stem  vowel  is  long  {gilih-,  klalas-) ;  only  rarely  is  the  second 
vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  long  (leye^s-,  uyuHs'!-).  The  accent  of 
stressed  stem  vowels  follows  the  same  rules  as  in  the  case  of  verbs  of 
Type  3  (dowaife^,  han-gilVp'  with  rising  or  raised  pitch;  but  hana'^s, 
he'^^x-dd'^  HE  WILL  BE  LEFT  OVER,  uyu'^s'de^  I  LAUGH,  with  falling 
accent  because  of  the  glottal  catch). 
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Type  4.  Verb-stem  v^-\-c{-\-v);  aorist  v-\-c-{-v-\-i.  Verbs  of  this 
type  are  intransitive,  the  -i-,  though  confined  to  the  aorist,  being 
evidently  in  some  way  connected  with  the  intransitive  character. 
That  it  is  really  a  derivative  element  characteristic  of  the  aorist  is 
shown  by  its  conduct  in  transitive  forms  derived  from  the  intransitive. 
In  the  causative  in  -n-  it  drops  out: 

t'aga^na'^n  I  make  him  cry 
while  in  certain  other  transitive  derivatives  it  is  preserved: 

Vag&yagwa'^n  I  cry  having  it 
The  contradiction  in  treatment  is  here  only  apparent,  as  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  -i-  would  seem  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the 
transitive  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  as  on  whether  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  logically  transitive  or  not  (in  a  causative  the 
action  is  necessarily  directed  toward  an  object,  in  a  comitative  the 
formal  object  is  not  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  verb  at  all).  Types 
4a  and  46  may  properly  be  considered  subclasses  of  Types  2  and  1 
respectively,  though  it  should  be  noted  that  the  -i-  occurs  nowhere 
except  in  one  special  tense — the  aorist.     Examples  of  Type  4a  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

ye'm'6«  I  shall  return  (02.24)  yeweU'e'  I  returned  (58.9,13) 

p!ak'c?e«  I  shall  bathe  (58.5;  118.7)  plagai^e^  I  bathed  58.2 

Vak'de^l  shall  cry  (29.11)  fagalfe'  I  cried  (29.13;  62.2) 

na'^'g^  (irregular)  I  shall  say,  do  196.5  nagaif  e^Isaid,did  126.3;180.1 

Even  less  numerous  are  the  examples  of  46  that  have  been  found: 

Verl>stem  Aorist  stem 

loho^r  dead  (98.10;  170.1;    186.21)     lohoire^  I  died  184.18 
lehe^/'  drifting  dead  to  land  lelie"^  he  drifted  dead  to  land 

75.5 

The  aorist  of  verbs  of  Tj^po  4  regularly  have  the  rising  accent  on 
the  i-  dipthong  formed  by  tlie  repeated  stem  vowel  and  the  i-  suffix. 
The  stressed  stem-vowel  of  forms  built  on  the  verb-stem  regularly 
has  the  rising  (4a)  or  raised  accent  (second  vowel  of  4b).  na-,  which 
is  irregular  also  in  other  respects,  has  a  short  vowel  in  the  verb-stem 
and  takes  the  raised  accent  in  non-aorist  forms  under  appropriate 
conditions  {naH'  saying;  na^  sa}^  it!). 

Type  5.  Verb-stem  v  +  c  +  v;  aorist  v^'  +  c.  This  type  of  verb  is 
morphologically  very  difTicult  to  understand,  as  it  is  in  effect  the  very 
opposite  of  Type  2.     Morphologically  yana-  go  :  t!an-  hold  =  yd'^n- : 
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t.'ana-;  but  phonotically  the  proportion  would  gain  in  symmetry  by 
reversing  the  positions  of  its  first  and  third  terms.     Examples  are: 


Aorlst  stem 

vf&^giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him 

(176.17) 
we'^ga'si    he    brought    it  to  me 

(194.11) 
yan^'g^  I  went  14.7 
haxde'  I  burnt  (98.1,4) 
dak'-da-ha^li'^n  I  answered  him 

(122.4;  146.14;  180.18) 
lap'  he  carried  it  160.9 
sa^gwa'^n  I  paddled  it  (14.6) 
w'et'gi  he  took  it  from  him  16.13; 

(76.1) 
le^ba'^n  I  picked  and  ate  it  94.5,12 
se«ba'^n  I  roasted  it  (118.10) 
he^^-liis'i  he  went  away  from  me 

(184.14,15) 
Aawax-xiu^e^  I  am  rotting  (100.1) 
o^'da'-'n  I  hunted  for  it  (13.9) 
w6"lt'  he  went  to  get  it  160.4 
p'oyamda^n  I  smoked  them  out 

(76.11) 
yo^mlya'^r)  I  caught  up  with  him 
(final  -I'-  of  aorist  stem  unex- 
plained) (140.14) 

The  two  stem  vowels  of  the  verb-stem  are  always  short  in  quantity, 
the  second  regularly'  having  the  raised  accent  (imperatives  yana\  lehe\ 
odo\  woo^).^  The  long  stem  vowel  of  the  aorist,  when  stressed,  takes 
the  rising  accent.  To  this  latter  rule  there  is  one  curious  exception. 
The  verb  odo-  hunt  for  always  has  the  falling  accent  on  the  o"  of 
the  aorist  (d'H'  he  hunted  for  it  13.9 ;  88.8,  never  *dH'),  but  the  non- 
aorist  forms  follow  in  everything  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  this 
tj'po.  This  anomaly  is  quite  unexplained.  Can  it  be  that  a  leveling 
out  of  two  originally  distinct  paradigms  has  taken  place  (*o"(?-  ,  odo''-  of 
T}T)e  5  and  o'«(Z-  ,  *d'H!-  of  T;ype  6)? 

Type  6.  Verb-stem  v^^'^  +  c.';  aorist  t''^' 4- c.  Most  of  the  verbs  that 
follow  this  type  have  as  second  consonant  in  the  aorist  one  capable  of 

'  Such  forms  as  lebe'n,  with  falling  accent  on  the  second  vowel,  are  only  apparently  opposed  to  this 
rule,  as  in  these  cases  the  falling  accent  regularly  goes  with  the  personal  ending  -n.  Practically  all  vio- 
lations of  the  accent  rules  found  in  the  examples  are  of  this  merely  apparent  character  and  will  be  readily 
explained  away  when  the  subject  of  personal  endings  is  considered. 
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\'erb-stem 

wagaii?i'n  I  shall  bring  it  to  him 

(45.6) 
•wege'sinV  he  will  bring  it  to  me 

yann't'e''  I  shall  go  14.3 
haxa'f  6«  I  shall  burn  (92.29) 
da¥-da-h{i\ii'hin  I  shall  answer 

him 
laba'  carry  it!  (70.5) ;  192.8 
sagwa'  paddle  it!  112.3,9 
•wcdc'Jc'inV  he  will  take  it  from 

him  (16.10,11;  17.10,11) 
lebe'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  and  eat  it 
sebe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) 
Tie^^-iwVxinV    he   will   go    away 

from  me 
hawax-xiwi'fe''  I  shall  rot  (194.8) 
odo'n  I  shall  hunt  for  it  (1 16.7, 1 1) 
woo'n^"  he  will  go  to  get  it  (162.8) 
p'uyum^a'n  I  shall  smoke  them 

out 
yomo'n  I  shall  catch  up  with  him 

(46.7;  136.12,13) 
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becoming  a  fortis;  such  as  do  not,  introduce  a  catch  before  the  second 
consonant  in  non-aorist  forms.  There  seem  to  be  no  primarily  in- 
transitive verbs  of  this  type.     Examples  of  the  type  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

l-k'wa'*k!\vinlshall wakehimup  I-k'wa'^gwi^n  I  woke   him  up 

16.4;  (75.6) 

k'wa'^'iyZf  ^  I  shall  wakeup(190.5)  k'wa'^xtZe^  I  woke  up  (16.3,  5) 

xd^-\2i'i\an  I  shall  put  it  about  xa^-la'Ma^n  I  put  it  about  my 

my  waist  waist 

Za-^i-t"ba'k!m    I   shall    burst   it  Za.-^i-t'ba'''gi^n  I  burst  it  (24.17) 

(118.5) 

lya-sga'p  \in  I  shall  make  it  tight  wa-sga'^bi^nlmade  it  tight(140.6) 

aZ-xi'k!in  I  shall  see  him  (146.21)  aZ-xI''gi-n  I  saw  him  188.9 

<ZeM-wi'k!in  I  shall  spread  it  out  de^-l-w-l'^gi-n  I  spread  it  out 

(120.1) 

da¥-Ve'^k.\in  I  shall  give  him  to  (^al''-t'e'®gi^7iIgavehimtosmoke 

smoke  (170.13) 

ha^-xJo' i\an  I  shall  win  over  him  6d'^-xo'"da^7i   I  won   over   him 

(170.9)  (168.5) 

aZ-lo'k!wan  I  shall  thrust  it  aZ-l5'"gwa^7i  I  thrust  it  (152.19) 

cZaZ-p'o't!in  I  shall  mix  it  (178.5)  ^aZ-p'o'"di^w  I  mixed  it 

cZe^-i-nu'th'7i  I  shall  drown  him  (?eM-nu'"di^7i    I    drowned    him 

(118.9) 

de-hn'\i\in  I  shall  fill  it  de-hn'^gi'n  I  filled  it  (140.3) 

^'-gi^na  take  it!  (102,14)  i-gf'na  he  took  it  15.1 ;  45.13 

Despite  the  change  of  the  second  consonant  from  fortis  to  non- 
fortis,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  always  an  integral  part  of  the  stem; 
in  de-hu'^gvn  the  g  (Id)  seems  to  be  a  verbifying  suilix  (cf.  de-hii'e 
FULL  as  adjective).  The  accent  of  the  base  of  verbs  of  Type  6  differs 
materially  from  that  of  verbs  of  types  heretofore  discussed.  The 
normal  pitch-accent  of  most  verb-bases  is  the  rising  tone  for  long, 
the  raised  for  final  short,  vowels,  unless  a  catch  immediately  follows. 
Thus  in  Type  5  dak'-da-hdl  he  answered  iiim;  T^^pe  2  nagd'  he 
SAID  TO  him;  but  with  catch  Type  4  naga''^  he  said.  The  verbs, 
however,  of  Type  6,  as  will  have  been  noticed,  all  have  the  falling 
accent  in  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms.  This  variation  from  the 
accentual  norm  becomes  intelligible  if  we  remember  that  a  fortis 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  catch -fa  media;  e.  g.,  alxl'l'.'in  i  shall  see 
him;  alxl'^V  see  him!  As  the  catch  tends  to  bring  about  a  falling 
accent  before  it,  the  falling  accent  peculiar  to  verbs  of  Type  6  may 
plausibly  be  ascribed  to  the  fortis  (i.  e.,  glottal  catch)  quality  of  the 
final   consonant   of  the  stem.     Compare   also,   in  Type   3,   he'ik.'in 

§  40 
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I  SHALL  LEAVE  IT  OVER.  The  retention  of  the  falling  accent  in  the 
aorist,  although  the  presumable  cause  of  it  has  been  removed,  is  an 
example  of  form-parallelism,  and  argues,  at  least  in  verbs  of  this 
type,  for  the  secondary  origin  of  the  aorist  stem.  The  relation 
between  xo't.'an  and  xo'^da^n  is,  then,  the  same  as  that  which  obtains 
between  yowo'^  he  was  and  yowo'^da^  when  he  was  79.7. 

The  organic  character  of  the  fortis  consonant  of  verbs  of  this  type 
is  still  further  evidenced  by  many  derivative  forms  (iteratives,  con- 
tinuatives,  -xa-  forms  used  to  imply  lack  of  object)  which  are  reg- 
ularly derived  from  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem,  even  in  their 
aorist  forms.  Thus  from  sgo'H!-  45.10  (aorist  sgo'^d-  72.10)  cut  are 
derived  the  derivative  aorists  sgoV.o' sgade^  i  cut  frequentatively 
(62.1) ,  sgot!dl-ha^n  i  keep  cutting  it  (108.8) ,  sgilt.'u'oixide^  i  cut  (with- 
out object)  (92.2).  Parallel  forms  are  derived  from  most  other  verbs 
of  this  type,  such  as  xi'^Jc!-,  lo'^Tcl-,  sgl'^p!-  cut,  sge'H!-  lift  up.  A  few 
verbs  of  Type  6,  however,  form  the  aorists  of  these  derivatives  from 
the  aorist  stems  of  the  simple  verbs.  Such  forms  are  the  frequenta- 
tives  t'haga't'hag-  14.12  (from  t'ba'^Tc!-  136.20)  and  sege'sag-  172.10 
(from  se''=Jc!-  nod  to,  open  door  138.18). 

Type  7.  Verb-stem  c+v^  +  c\;  aorist  c!  +v  +  Ci  +  v(  +  i).  The  second 
sub-group  (76)  of  this  sparsely  represented  type  of  verbs  is  apparently 
related  to  the  first  (7a)  as  are  verbs  of  Type  4a  to  those  of  Type  2. 
It  is  very  improbable,  however,  that  the  characteristic  -i-  element 
of  the  aorist  is  morphologically  the  same  in  both  Type  4  and  Type  7h, 
as  verbs  of  the  latter  type  arc  clearly  transitive,  while  in  Type  4  the 
-i-  was  found  to  be  a  clearly  intransitivizing  element.  A  further 
difference  between  the  two  types  lies  in  the  marked  length  of  the 
repeated  vowel  in  verbs  of  Type  76.  This  vocalic  length  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  -i-  in  certain  forms;  e.  g.,  di-i!ugul 
HE  WORE  IT,  but  dl-t!ugu^n  i  wore  it.     (See  §  65.) 

Of  Type  7a  only  the  following  examples  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

6a«-dep'cZe«  I  shall  arise  196.3  ha''-t\ehe't'e^  I  arose  186.14 

wa-d\\vhin  I  shall  distribute  wa-t\i\iVni^nl  have  distributed 

them  them  (130.4) 

dwe'p'dwa'pa^/d'*  they  will  fly  t!wep!e'  tlwapa;  they  flew  v/ith 

without  lighting  out  lighting 

The  last  example  follows  also  Types  6  and  13a. 
§  40 
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To  Type  76  belong: 


Verb-stem 


Aorist  stem 


<Za-t!agai  he  built  a  fire  96.17 
^vtliigui  she  wore  it  96.16 
i'g\\soiMk''wide^  I  tattooed  my- 
self 
kladai  he  picked  them 
swadai  he  beat  him  in  gambling 


<?a-dak'  build  a  fire! 
dl-(^VL^g^a'nV  she  will  wear  it  55.9 
t'gw&^yLa'nfgwide'^  I  shall  tattoo 

myself 
klaMa^-nA:'    he    will    pick    them 

(116.17) 

The  last  three  verbs  happen  to  have  stems  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant or  consonant-combination  that  does  not  allow  of  development  into 
a  fortis,  so  that  there  is  no  initial  modification  in  the  aorist.  A  few 
other  transitive  verbs  have  aorist  stems  like  those  of  tj-pe  Ih,  but 
form  their  non-aorist  forms  according  to  other  models,  as  the  aorists 
Jclemei-  make  (only -with  third  personal  object;  otherwise  likme^^^-n-, 
corresponding  verb-stem  Tclem-n-  of  Tj^^e  2)  and  yeJiH-  hear  singing 
FAR  AWAY  (verb-stem  yeliV--).  In  both  aorist  and  non-aorist  forms 
the  stem  vowel  or  long  i-diphthong,  when  stressed,  bears  the  rising  or 
raised  accent  {k!at'  pick  them!   l)d°'-t!eheY  he  arose). 

Type  8.  Verb-stem  c  +  v^'  +  Cj^;  Sborist  c! +  v  +  Ci  +  v  +  Cy  The  aorist 
stem  of  this  type  is  characterized  by  reduplication  of  Type  1  (see 
§  30)  combined,  wherever  possible,  with  change  to  fortis  of  the  ini- 
tial consonant.     Examples  are: 


Verb-stem 

gait'e*  I  shall  grow  (77.9) 
go"da'w  I  shall  bury  him  (118.3) 
go'da'Ti  I  shall  dig  it 
gu"wa'ri,  I  shall  plant  it  (94.10) 
do^ma'n  I  shall  kill  him  (178.14) 
wa^-l-doxin  I  shall  gather  them 

6a-i-dixin  I  shall  pull  (guts)  out 

da*la'?i  I  shall  crack  it 
de®gwo/t(7an   I   shall   watch    for 

him  (116.20;  126.20) 
wa^-i-de^mi'n     I     shall     gather 

them  (for  war) 
ba'^ba'n  I  shall  chop  it  (90.16) 
dl-hu^^wa'n  I  shall  start  (war, 

basket)  (110.21;  170.10) 
S'a^da'n  I  shall  mash  it 


k!ayaif  e^  I  grew  (77.9) 
k\ododa''n  I  buried  him  (96.16) 
k!olola'^n  I  dug  it  73.10,14 
k!awuwa''7i  I  planted  it  (132.10) 
t!omoma'^n  I  killed  him  71.7 
wa^-l-t  !oxo'xi^ri  I  gathered  them 

(112.6,11;  192.4) 
&fl-i-t!ixi'xi^7i  I  pulled  (guts)  out 

(92.17) 
t!alalo'^n  I  cracked  it 
t!egwegwa7(Za^n  I  watched   for 

him  (118.2;  158.12) 
«;rt'-7-t!eme^in        he      gathered 

them  (for  war)  110.3 
plababa'^n  I  chopped  it  (90.11) 
rfi-p  lugiigwa'^n  I  started  it 

ts"!adada''7i  I  mashed  it(130.23) 

§  40 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s-um^'an  I  shall  boil  it  (170.16)  ts'Iiimumra^n    I    boiled    it 

(170.17) 

de^-i-s-ihin  I  shall  close  door  (^e''-i-ts*!ibibi'^7i  I  closed  door 

(90.4)  (90.5) 

ye^gwa'n  I  shall  bite  him  (88.2)  yegwegwa'^n  I  bit  him  (88.3) 

lo"ba'n.  I   shall    pound    them  loboba'^n    I    pounded     them 

(16.6)  (16.9) 

li'ma'^r  tree  will  fall  (108.12)  limi'^m  tree  fell  (108.11) 

helt'e'  I  shall  sing  (106.15)  heleU'e'  I  sang  (104.2,  5,  6) 

In  the  transitive  verbs  of  this  type  the  repeated  consonant  of  the 
aorist  is  found  only  when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person;  otherwise 
it  is  dropped,  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel.     Thus: 

V.omom  he  killed  him  16.15;  hniV.omdxbi^n  he  killed  you(cf.  178.12) 
Before  certain  intransitivizing  derivative  suffixes,  particularly  -x- 
(see  §56)  and  -xa-  (see  §53),  the  same  loss  of  the  repeated  consonant 
of  the  aorist  stem  is  to  be  noted.     Thus: 

plaha^p'  he  chopped  it  90.11;  but  plehe'xa^  he  chopped  55.6 
wa^-l-t!emem  he  gathered   them  together;  but  da¥-t!emex  they 
are  gathered  together  43.9;  136.11 

With  -X-  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened,  with  -xa-  it  remains 
short.  The  second  consonant  of  the  stems  of  verbs  of  Type  8  never 
involves  a  radical  glottal  catch,  hence  the  falling  accent  is  never 
found  on  either  the  first  or  second  stem  vowel. 

Type  9.  Verb-stem  c  +  v^  +  c^;  aorist  c!  +  v  +  y  +  v  +  Ci.  This  type  is 
not  at  all  a  common  one.  It  differs  from  Type  7a  in  that  the  added 
vowel  (in  every  case  a,  as  far  as  the  material  goes)  is  put  before  the 
last  consonant  of  the  base,  the  y  serving  perhaps  merely  to  connect 
the  stem  -a-  and  added  -a-. 

Of  Type  9,  examples  are : 

A'erb-steni  Aorist  stem 

da^ga'n  I  shall  find  it  (110.15)  tlayaga'^n  I  found  it  (27.12) 

sa*ga'n  I  shall  shoot  him  ts!  ayaga'^n  I  shot  him  (45.13) 

(Za-daii'e*  (-dfi^y-)  I  shall  go  to  da^tlnjuWe^    I    went    to    get 

get  something  to  eat  (33.9)  something  to  eat^  (75.9) 

da-diiHdi'n  ( =  (\iuld-,  see  §11)1  da-t\sijsddi'^n  ( =  tIayaiM-,  see 

shall  go  to  get  it  to  eat  (33.9)  §11)1  went  to  get  it  to  eat 

(76.9) 

'  This  verb  might  be  considered  as  entirely  parallel  to  gday-  (aorist  k.'ayai-)  of  Type  8.  The  deriva- 
tive in  -Id-,  however,  seems  to  prove  it  to  be  of  Type  9;  the  -Id-  forms,  if  belonging  to  Type  8,  would 
probably  appear  as  *do-da»ya'W»n,  *da-tIayayo'idi«n. 

§  40 
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fc  ( +  c  )  1 
Type  10.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  (  + c)  (  +  c.);  aoristc  +  v  +  l  ^  \{-\-v). 

ki   +c  J 

This  type  embraces  the  few  verbs  that  form  their  aorist  stem  by 
merely  repeating  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb-stem.  Of  10a, 
that  is,  those  that  introduce  the  initial  consonant  immediately  after 
the  stem-vowel,  there  have  been  found: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

lo"x  to  play  31.7;  (31.6,  8,  9)  Xo^'We'  I  played 

X&fde^  I  shall  become  (25.2)  la^li^'e^  I  became  (also  of  Type 

15a)  186.19 
la^wa'n-  I  shall  twine  basket  la^wa'^n  I  twined  basket  (61.7) 

A,e^-i;-le'(l)A:.'inIshalllethimgo         Jie^-i-Xe'leldi^n    I    let   him  go 
(182.20)  (50.4) 

The  last  verb  differs  from  the  others  in  that  it  repeats  in  the  aorist 
both  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  of  the  verb-stem;  it  is  the  only 
verb  known  which  shows  perfect  duplication  of  the  verb-stem  (as- 
suming the  suffixed  character  of  the  -k!-).^  Perhaps  -lek!-  is  misheard 
for  -lelk!-. 

The  only  certain  example  of  10 &  is: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

sana^  spear  it!  (33.9)  sans  he  speared  it  (110.20) 

The  verb-stem  here  is  of  Type  5.  The  simple  base  (san-)  is  best 
seen  in  the  fully  reduplicated  sd'^nsa'n-sinia^^  they  are  fighting 
EACH  other  23.14.     An  aorist  of  Type  10  6  is  probably  also: 

ha-^-gwen-yMiWhi  (  =  *yut!y-[^]i) 
he  gobbled  it  down  (cf.  fre- 
quentative yutluyad-) 
See  also  aorist  yo^mi^-  under  Type  5.     Stems  of  this  type  are  more 
frequent  among  nouns  than  verbs,  e.  g.,  hetp^  swan  (see  §  86,  5). 

Type  11.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  +  c^  +  c;  aorist  c-i-v  +  c^+v  +  c.  Verbs 
belonging  to  this  type  differ  in  the  aorist  from  those  of  the  preceding 
type  in  that  they  introduce  before  the  repeated  initial  consonant  also 
the  vowel  of  the  stem,  thus  approaching  in  form  the  more  fully 
reduplicating  Type  13.     Only  a  few  examples  of  the  type  occur: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

loma'l^'e*    (a    is   inorganic)    I         \om6\t'e^  I  choked 

shall  choke 
xalxa'm^'e*  I  shall  urinate  (cf.         xala'xam^'e^  I  urinated^ 

xd'^l-am-  urine) 

'  There  are  many  apparently  perfect  duplications  of  verb-stems  in  -a-,  but  the  -a-  of  the  second  member 
is  never  a  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel.    See  Type  12. 

*Thls  verb  is  better  considered  as  belonging  to  Type  13a,  xalxam-  and  xalaxam-  being  respectively 
dissimilated  from  ♦xonioTi-  and  ^xanaza'n-  (see  §21). 

§  40 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

yawi'^'e*  I  shall  talk  (cf.  base         yawaife^  I  talked  (30.4;  126.2) 
yiw-  talk)  (126.2) 

(/a-bo'k!op'ria^n  I  made  bub- 
bles (base  hok!-)  102.22 
hd^-al-vao'Yman   I    shall    turn         ha^-al-vao'Xo^vaa^n     I     turned 

things  over  (base  mol^-)  things  over 

dd'^-ye'h.Vn  I  shall  go  to  where        rfa<^-yehei  he  went  where  there 
singing  is  heard  was  singing  (see  Type  76) 

106.10 
legwela'TTK^a^n  I  suck  it   out 

of  it  (186.18) 
la^mala''n  I  quarrel  with  him 
(27.2) 
It  is  quite  possible  that  many  verbs  whose  verb-stem  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant identical  with  their  initial  consonant  (and  that  one  would  be 
inclined  to  list  under  Type  2)  really  belong  to  Type  11.     In  such 
cases  as: 

ging-  go  somewhere  (aorist  ginig-) 
l-!iy[a]g-  go,  come  (aorist  k.'iyig-) 
gel-gul[a]g~  desire  (aorist-  gulug-) 

it  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  final  -g-  is  a  suffixed  element,  as 
in  many  verbs  of  Type  2,  or  a  repetition  of  the  initial  consonant  of 
the  base.  As  to  the  genesis  of  the  form  in  verbs  of  Type  11,  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  secondary  development  of  the  far  more  richly 
represented  Type  13.  This  is  indicated  by  the  existence  of  second 
forms  of  Type  13  alongside  those  of  Type  11 : 

cZa-6oA:/o6a'A;'r2a^72 1  make  bubbles     yiwiya'ufe^  I  talk  (148.9) 
mo'lohnala^n  I  turn  things  over 
(170.16) 

A  form  like  mo'lo^mat'  you  turned  things  over  may  go  back  to 
a  '^mo'Io'mlat'  (TA^pe  136),  itself  a  reduced  form  of  the  fully  redu- 
plicating 7/(o7o^r/<aZar;  but  see  §  65. 

Type  12.  Verb-stem  c -I- v^+Cj;  aorist  c  +  v'+Ci  +  c  +  a  +  c^.  Verbs  of 
this  type  form  their  aorist  by  reduplicating  the  verb-stem  according 
to  Type  2  (see  §  30) ;  the  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem 
is  regularly  umlauted  to  i  by  an  i  of  the  following  syllable  (see  §  8, 
3a).  Morphologically  such  aorist  stems  are  practically  identical 
with  the  verb-stems  of  T3^pe  13a,  though  no  further  deductions  can 
be  drawn  from  this  fact.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  most 
verbs  of  the  type  show  no  marked  iterative  or  frequentative  signifi- 
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cation.     Examples  of  this  rather  frequently  recurrinij;  type  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

sana'n*  I  shall  fight  him  (28.15)     sa^nsa'n^'e^  Iwasfighting  184.13 
he'^^-sal-VgvC'ni'n  I  shall  kick  it        ^e''--saZ-t'gunt'gini%  I  kicked  it 

off  off  (24.17) 

tleu^'6*  I  shall  play  shinny  tleutla'u^e^    I    played    shinny 

(47.7) 
i-t!a*wi'n  I  shall  catch  him  (33.8)     i-t!aut!iwi^r?  I  caught  him  33.4 
fta'^-drga'n  I  shall  make  it  stand     fta'^-dik'daga^n  I  made  it  stand 

up  up  (59.10) 

A-e*^-s'wilx^'  it  is  torn  i-s-wils-wili^n  I  tore  it  (73.3) 

tsla^ga'^r  he  will  step  ts!a^k'ts!a'^k'  he  stepped  32.9 

(^aM-b6"di'7i  I  shall  pull  out  his     (^aM-bot'bidi^n  I  pulled  out  liis 

hair  hair  (194.7) 

hor-l-sg&^gi'n  I  shall  pick  it  up  6a-^-sgak'sgig^^n   I  picked  him 

up  (32.12) 
Ik^wi'n  I  shall  call  him  by  name     laHiwi'^n  I  called  him  by  name 

(f or  Za"- =  Zaw-  see  §  7)  (116.3) 

There  is  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  long  u-diphthong  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  from  standing  immediately  before  a 
diphthong-forming  semivowel  or  consonant  {ij,  w,  I,  m,  n)  of  the 
second  syllable.  In  such  cases  the  u  is  either  lost,  as  in  the  last 
example  above  (dissimilation  is  also  a  possible  explanation)  or  a  con- 
necting -i-  is  introduced  between  the  u,  which  now  becomes  w,  and 
the  following  consonant.     Examples  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

\hnxin¥  he  will  call  me  by  name     le^wila'usi  -  he  calls  me  by  name 

59.7 
\mVe^  I  shall  look  (142.18)  liwila'ui'e^  ^  j  ]qq].  (59  14) 

The  stem  vowel  of  verbs  of  Type  12  is  regularly  long,  and,  when 
stressed,  as  it  generally  is  in  aorist  forms,  receives  the  rising  accent. 
The  a  of  the  second  syllable  of  the  aorist  stem  is  stressed  only  when 
forming  a  secondary  diphthong  with  a  following  repeated  radical 
element,  in  which  case  it  receives  a  falling  {laHa'uhi  ue  called  him) 
or  raised  accent  (he^^-sal-f  gu^nf  ga'n) . 

'  The  various  forms  of  this  verb  seem  to  Ijemadeupof  three  distinct  stems.  Thenon-aorist  forms  of  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  (.^ana'p'rfc' I  shall  fight)  employ  astern  (sana-)of  TypeS.  Most  aorist  forms, 
including  tlie  reciprocal  aorist,  use  the  stem  sdansan-  of  Type  12  (sefnsa'nsi  he  fights  me;  aaonsa'nsinik' 
"WE  FIGHT  EACH  OTHER).  The  Stem  sdnrts-  of  Type  in;^  is  i)robaljly  limited  to  sucli  transitive  forms  of  the 
aorist  as  have  a  third  person  object  (,saansa''n  I  fight  him;  sans  he  fougut  him). 

'  I^arallel  form,  perhaps  with  iterative  significance,  to  Ic'la'usi,  §  7. 

'  This  verb  has  a  short  i  in  the  drst  syllable  of  the  aorist,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  aorist  stem  is  concerned. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  Type  13a.  Perhaps  it  is  best  considered  a  verb  of  mixed  type  (13a  in  aorist,  12  In 
noii-aorist). 

§   40 
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Type  13.  Verb-stem  c  +  v  +  Ci  +  c  +  a  +  Cj/  aorist  c  +  v  +  q  +  v  +  c  +  o 
+  Ci-  For  i-  umlaut  of  the  a  see  §  8,  3a.  This  type  embraces  a  very 
large  number  of  verbs,  chiefly  of  iterative,  usitative,  or  intensive  sig- 
nification. Of  these,  some  are  the  iterative  or  usitative  derivatives 
of  simpler  verbs;  others,  again,  are  hardly  found  in  simpler  form, 
the  action  they  express  being  of  a  necessarily  repetitive  character 
(e.  g.,  RUB,  RATTLE,  CHEw) ;  in  still  others  the  repetitive  idea  is  not 
strongly  marked  or  is  even  absent.  Of  Type  13a,  which  covers  prac- 
tically the  whole  number  of  type-cases,  examples  will  be  given  under 
the  characteristic  stem-vowels. 

Verb-stem 

(1)  a: 
f-gaxgixi'n  I  shall  scratch  him 
(?(i-ts!a'lts!ilm  I  shall  chew  it 
Ae"'-i-k'a'^p'k'ibm  I  shall  chip 

them  off 

(2)  e: 
i-ts-!e'lts-!ilm  I  shall  rattle  it 
i-he®gwa'k' "^nan   (see  §   19)   I 

shall  work 

aZ-gesgasa'Z^'e*  I  shall  be  wash- 
ing 

se'nsanf  e*  I  shall  whoop 

hemhamaVT:'  he  will  imitate 
him 

(3)  0  {u): 
(fi*-t'gumt'ga^m    squeeze    and 

crack  (insects) ! 
i-yulyaH  rub  it ! 
a7-2>.'P-ts"!u'lts"!alAzp'    do    ye 

put  it  on  fire ! 

(4)  i: 
i-smilsmilin  I  shall  swing  it 
I-s'wi'ls"wilin  I  shall  tear  it  to 


Aorist  stem 

i;-gaxagixi'%    I  scratched  him 
(?a-ts!ala'ts!ili^7i  I  chewed  it 
Ae*^-i-k'ap!a'k'ibi%  I  chipped 
them  off  (118.11;  120.16) 

2-ts*!ele'ts"!ili^r?  I  rattled  it 
vhegwe'hak'^na^  I  worked 

aZ-gesegasa'Z^'e^  I  was  washing 

sene'sani'e^  I  whooped  (180.15) 
heme'ham    he    imitated    him 
24.4,  8 

(fi*-t"gumu'tg'imi^n  I  squeezed 

and  cracked  (insects) 
i-yulu'yili%  I  rubbed  it 
aZ-p.'i;*-ts"!ulu'ts-!ili^7i  I  put  it 
on  fire  (152.20) 


i-smili'smili^n  I  swung  it  (72.10) 
i-s 'will's 'wiH^n  I  tore  it  to  pieces 


pieces 

ts!i'nts'!anjxZe^  I  shall  be  an- 
gry 

i-si'ls-al7(i  distribute  it! 

de-W\n\iti\xk'wan  I  shall 
brandish  it  before  my  face 
(172.11) 

yiwiyawa'^s    one    who    talks 
148.18 
§  40 


ts'!im''ts"!ana:Jg^  I    was   angry 

(24.16;  148.15) 
i-s  'ili's  'al/ii  he  distributed  it  3 1 . 1 


I    bran- 
my    face 


de-\i'vfn'\i2i,vJc'wa^n 

dished    it    before 

(172.12) 
yiwiya'"^    he    talks,    makes    a 

sound  148.9 
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The  verb-stem  of  the  last  example  seems  at  first  sight  identical  with 
the  aorist  stem,  but  the  second  i  is  to  be  explained  as  a  connective 
element  similar  to  the  i  of  le^wilau-  above  (see  under  Tj'pe  12); 
yiwiyawa'^s  is  thus  developed  from  a  theoretical  *yiwyawa'^s. 

The  verb  ¥a^p'¥ah-  above  illustrates  a  slightly  divergent  subtj^e 
of  Type  13a.  If  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  a  fortis,  it  appears 
as  a  non-fortis  (voiceless  media  or  aspirated  surd  according  to  the 
phonetic  circumstances)  when  repeated.  This  phenomenon  is  best 
explained  as  an  example  of  catch  dissimilation;  *¥ap!aJc'ap!-,  i.  e., 
]c'a^¥a¥a^¥-  is  dissimilated  to  ¥a^h^a¥ah-,  Vap!a¥ab-  (see  §  22). 
In  non-aorist  forms,  where  the  fortis  becomes  a  syllabic  final,  it 
naturally  gives  way  to  the  equivalent  catclw-aspirated  surd.  Further 
examples  of  this  subtype  are : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

i-sg5'^t'sgidm  I  shall  cut  them  -i-sgotlo'sgidi^w  I  cut  them  one 

one  after  another  (21.2,4)  after  another  (144.2,3) 

Tia-u-gwen-jVL^fyidiin  I  shall  Tm-ai-gwen-jviiWyiiWn  I  gob- 
gobble  them  all  down  bled  them  all  down  (126.10) 

cca-H-sgi'^p'sgibw  I   shall   cut  aia-^i-sgipli'sgibi^n  I  cut  them 

them  through  (21.2)  through  (22.9 ;  138.7) 

fta'^-t'e^k't'a'a^a'^      {  =  -tag-x-)  6a^-t'ek!e't'aa;  they  all  bobbed 

they  will  all  bob  up  up 

6a-i-<^i^-t'ga'^st'ga*s  stick    out  6a-i-c?i^-t'gats!a't'gisi^nlstuck 

your  anus!  164.19;  166.1,6  out  my  anus  (166.8) 

In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  stem 
vowel  and  the  repeated  vowel  are  generally  short.  Comparatively 
few  cases  are  found  with  long  stem-vowel  in  non-aorist  forms  (he^- 
gwagw-,  simHswal-,  sgd'^t'sgad-).  Indeed  the  shortness  of  the  vowel 
of  the  verb-stem  is  about  the  only  mark  of  difference  between  verb- 
stems  of  Type  13  and  aorist  stems  of  Type  12.     Thus: 

l-s'wi'ls'wal  (non-aorist  of  Tjq^e  13)  tear  it  to  pieces!;  hut  l-s'WlH- 
S'wa^l  (aorist  of  Type  12)  he  tore  it  (with  one  tear) 
A  few  verbs  allow  the  repeated  vowel,  particularly  in  third  personal 
forms,  to  be  long;  when  stressed,  as  it  generally  is,  it  has  a  falling 
accent.  Besides  ts'Hnl'Hs'Ianx-  (also  tsU'nV'ts'tanx-  or  ts' !i' nits' !anx- 
190.19),  may  be  mentioned: 

gwen-hegwe'^hagwanlii  he  related  it  to  him  57.9;  cf.  59.6 

p!ulu'^p!alhi  they  marched  in  single  file  192.3 
In  non-aorist  forms  the  vowel,  if  long  and  stressed,  takes   the  ris- 
ing accent;  before  a  glottal  catch,  however,  we  regularly  have  the 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2 -12 8  §40 
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falling  accent  (sgo^fsgad-,  sgl'^^jpsgah-).  In  the  aorist  the  stress  gen- 
erally falls  on  the  repeated  vowel. 

Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  at  first  sight  conform  to 
Type  13  h.     They  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

deM-ge'uk!iwi7i  I  shall  tie  (a     (Ze^-vgewe'k!iwi^n  I  tied  it  bow- 
salmon)  bowstring-fashion  string-fashion  (cf.  88.5) 
du'ltlilw  I  shall  stuff  them  into  it     diilu'tlili^n  I  stuffed  them  into 

it  (122.19;  138.17) 

This  curious  type  of  verb  is  easily  explained  if  we  assume  that 
the  bases  are  not  gew-  and  dill-,  respectively,  but  geu^-  and  dilV-. 
They  are,  then,  strictly  comparable  to  verbs  like  sgotJosgad-  dis- 
cussed above;  instead  of  having  a  fortis  consonant,  i.  e.,  a  stop  with 
glottal  closure,  as  the  final  consonant  of  the  base,  they  have  a  semi- 
vowel or  diphthong-forming  consonant  {w,  y,  I,  m,  n)  as  the  base  final. 
The  verb  and  aorist  stems  of  geu^-  and  dul^-,  formed  according  to  T}^e 
13  a,  are  theoretically  *gew^gau^-,  ^gewe^gau^-  and  *duVdal^-*dulu^daP-, 
respectively.  Allowing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  forms  like  ¥ap!a¥ah- 
discussed  above,  for  catch  dissimilation,  these  forms  are  seen  to  be 
phonetically  equivalent  to  geuklau-,  geweklau-  and  diiltlal-,  dulutlal-, 
respectively  (see  §  12).  If  the  initial  consonant  of  the  verb  happens 
not  to  be  a  media,  then  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a  fortis  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  verb-stem.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  following  verbs  are  further  examples  of  Type  13  6: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

hd'^-^al-vcio'Ym.QXan  I  shall    turn  6d**-^aZ-mo'lo^mala^n  I  turn 

things  over  things  over 

dd^-t' mu^gal-\e' xi^Wvfin    I    shall  (^d'^-f  mw^graZ-lewe'Miwi^ri  I  shook 

shake  shells  in  my  ears  shells  in  my  ears  122.2 

ha-u-gwen-ju'n^jmin  I  shall  Jia-u-gwen-yunvi'^yim^n  I  gob- 
gobble  them  down  bled  them  down  (cf.  yuV.uyad- 

above) 

The  stem  syllable  of  verbs  of  Type  13  6,  when  bearing  the  stress, 
naturally  have  the  falling  accent. 

Examples  of  Type  13  c  are  not  comimon  and  have  also  by-forms  of 
Type  13  a: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

gwida'k"^dan  I  shall  throw  it  gwidi'k'Ma^n  I  threwit(122.13); 
(a  inorganic)  cf.  i-gwidigwi'di'^n  (108.21) 

lobo'lp'na^n    I   used    to    pound 
them;  cf.  lobo'lap'rui^n (57.14) 

§  40 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  -a-  in  the  second  member  of  redupli- 
cated stems  (Types  12  and  13)  is  the  inorganic  -a-  we  have  already 
met  with.  Its  persistence,  even  in  cases  where  the  otherwise  resulting 
phonetic  combination  is  a  possible  one,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ana- 
logic influence  of  the  probably  larger  number  of  cases  where  its 
presence  is  phonetically  necessary. 

Type  14.  Verb-stem  v  +  c;  aorist  v  +  c  +  v  +  n.  The  -n  of  the  few 
verbs  that  make  up  this  class  is  probably  a  petrified  derivative  ele- 
ment, yet  it  must  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  aorist  stem 
in  an  even  more  formal  sense  than,  for  example,  the  aoristic  -i-  of 
Type  4.     The  only  examples  that  have  been  found  are: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

xep'(^e^  I  shall  do  so  (110.22)  xebenfe^  I  did  so  (14.10;  168.10) 

waif  e^  I  shall  sleep  (7 1.15;  142.14)  wayan^e^  I  slept  (188.22) 

gwen-iplik'wan    (  =  -p!iy-)  I  shall  gwen--p\iyVn¥wa^n    I   lay    on 

lie  on  pillow  pillow 

p!e'^^"   he  will   be   lying    down  p  ley en^'e^  I  was  lying  down  71.5 

146.9 

The  last  verb  seems  to  insert  a  -y-  in  the  aorist,  between  the  -e-  of 
the  verb-stem  and  that  of  the  aoristic  addition,  in  the  manner  of 
verbs  of  Type  9b.  In  regard  to  vocalic  quantity  these  verbs  difi'er 
among  themselves.  The  verb-stem  of  all  but  wai-  is  long  in  vocalism. 
The  first  vowel  of  the  aorist  stem  is  short  in  every  case,  the  repeated 
vowel  is  sometimes  short  {xehen-,  pHyin-),  sometimes  long  {wayd'^n-, 
pleye^n-).   The  stressed  stem  vowel  bears  a  rising  accent. 

The  -n  of  wayd'^n-  and  pleye^n-  is  eclipsed  before  a  catch  in  the 
third  person: 

w;a?/a'^  he  slept  152.22;  154.6 

-pleye'^  he  was  lying  down  49.5 
but: 

xeWn  he  did  it  78.9;  118.14 
The  loss  of  the  -n  takes  place  also  in  the  third  person  aorist  of  i/a^n- 
Go(Type5).     Thus: 

i/a"hewent  15.3,11;  59.1;  92.26 
subordinate  form  yd''^da^  58.8  and  (rarely)  yd'^^nda^  when  iiE  went. 

Type  15.  Verb-stem  <~_       \;  aorist    stem  -IK     The    ending    -i'-, 

found  in  a  considerable  number  of  verbs  of  position,  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  stem-forming  element  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 

§  40 
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suffixed  elements  may  intervene  between  it  and  the  base;  yet,  being 
wanting  in  the  non-aorist  forms  of  many  verbs,  it  has  something  of 
the  appearance  of  such.  The  non-aoristic  -as-  of  a  few  verbs  has 
absolutely  no  appreciable  derivative  force,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a 
purely  formal  element  characterizing  the  non-aorist  forms  of  the 
verb.     As  examples  of  Type  15a  may  be  given: 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

s*a's*anfe''  I  shall  stand   (cf.  s'as'inli'e^  I  stand  (34.1 ;  77.9) 

23.6) 

s-u'^air^'-  I  shall    sit    (55.11;  s-u^wilife^  I  sat  (21.1 ;  178.21) 

186.21) 

k'e'p'ali'e*  I  shall  be  long  ab-  k'ebilK'e^  I  was  long  absent 

sent  (124.20) 

\a.p'de^  I  shall  become  (92.11;  la^i^e^    I    became    (see    also 

166.14)  Type  10a)  186.19 

Of  examples  of  Typo  156  may  be  mentioned: 

Ncrb-steni  Aorist  stem 

dinkla'sJa*  it  will  lie  stretched         dink!i  it  lies  stretched  out 

out 
t!obaga'sc?a'^  he  ^vill  lie  like  one         t!obigi  he  lay  like  one  dead 

dead  (148.8) 

This  non-aoristic  -as-  seems  to  occur  also  in: 

da-sma-unaJ sde^  I  shall  smile  rfa-smayam  he  smiled 

which  otherwise  belongs  to  Type  2  or  3  (if  the  second  -m-  is  part  of 
the  base). 

Type  16.  Verb-stem  v  +  f  +  Cj  +  f."  aorist  v-\-c+v-\-c^.  This  type 
embraces  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  verbs.     They  are: 

\erb-stern  Aorist  stem 

<?i-k!a'lsi(/g*'  1  shall  be  lean  in  d%-k\nWi^na^n  I  am  lean  in  my 
my  rump  rump  102.22 

gwel-sal-i\e'\s,\de'  I  shall  be  gwel-sal-tlejesna^v  I  have  no 
lean  in  legs  and  feet  fiesh  on  my  legs   and  feet 

102.22 

Several  verbs  of  position  that  show  an  -I'-  in  the  aorist  show  an  -i- 
in  non-aorist  forms.  Whether  this  -i-  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of 
the  aoristic  -i*-,  or  identical  with  the  non-aoristic  -i-  of  verbs  of  Type 
16,  is  doubtful;  but,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  the  -i^-  in  non-aoristic 
forms  of  verbs  of  Type  15,  the  latter  alternative  seems  more  probable. 
Such  verbs  are : 

§  40 
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Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

(Za-sga'lii'a"  it  will  lie  scattered         da-sg&\\  it  lies  scattered  about 

about 
p'ildi'^d'^  flat  thing  will  lie  p'ildi  flat  thing  lies 

t'ge'its'IicZa'*  round  thing  will  lie         t'geits!i     round     thing     lies 

(13824) 
s'eini'^'d'^  it  will  lie  with  open-         s'eini  it  lies  with  opening  on 

ing  on  top  (like  box)  top 

s-u'k'dic?a^  it  will  lie  curled  up         s'ugwidi  it  lies  curled  up 
wi'^k'di^^a'^  it  will  lie  heaped         wik!idiit  lies  heaped  about 
about 
Of  similar  appearance,  though  the  aorist  (not  the  future)  is  transi- 
tive in  form,  is : 

Verb-stem  Aorist  stem 

dd'^-sg&'k.Vit'e^  I  shall  listen  (id'^-sgek!iya'^7i  I  listened  (third 

person  (Ztt'^-sgek  !i  102.8) 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  15  and  16,  the  terms  verb-stem  and 
aorist  stem  are  used  in  a  purely  relative  sense,  the  portions  of  the 
listed  forms  printed  in  Roman  characters  not  being  really  on  a  par 
with  those  similarly  marked  in  the  first  fourteen  classes.  These  last 
two  types  have  significance  as  such  only  m  so  far  as  certain  elements 
of  an  essentially  derivative  character  (-i*-,  -i-,  -as-)  are  at  the  same 
time  formal  means  of  distinguishing  aorist  from  non-aorist  forms, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  in  several  cases  these  elements  are 
themselves  preceded  by  non-radical  elements. 

One  or  two  aorists  have  been  found  in  the  material  obtained  that 
can  not  be  well  classified  under  any  of  the  sixteen  types  illustrated 
above.     They  are: 

gwen-  xoxog[w]a'^?i  I  string  (salmon)  together  ( =  fully  redupli- 
cated xogxog-  ;  otherwise  to  be  analyzed  as  xoxo-g-  of  Type 
10  a)  74.14 
saZ-s'a'^xs'ix  he  slid 
This  latter  verb  with  its  mysterious  f*  in   the  repeated  syllable  is 
absolutely  without  known        rallel.     Irregular  is  also  the  defective 
verb  ei-  be  (see  §60,  fourth  footnote). 

.?.   Verbal  Suffixes  of  Ihrhurfion  (§§  41-,^>H) 

§41.   GENERAL    REMARKS 

Although  the  absolute  number  of  non-i)r()n()minal  suflix(\s  in  the 

verb  is  considerable  (almost  or  quite  thirty),  the  number  of  those 

that  have  a  well-defined,  more  or  less  transparent  signification  is  not 

large  (hardly  more  than  a  dozen  or  so)  when  compared  with  what 

§  41 
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one  is  accustomed  to  in  certain  other  American  languages.  Of  these, 
barely  one  or  two  (a  frequentative  and  a  comitative)  can  be  said  to 
convey  anything  like  a  material  notion,  the  rest  being  of  the  more  or 
less  formal  or  relational  character  met  with  in  suffixes  of  inflective  lan- 
guages— intransitivizing  elements,  causative,  reflexive,  passive,  recip- 
rocal, and  others  of  less  easDy  described  signification.  Those  suffixes 
that  have  no  clearly  defined  value  may  be  put  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves as  "petrified"  suffixes,  the  justification  for  such  a  classifica- 
tion being  purely  descriptive;  genetically  they  probably  form  a 
heterogeneous  group. 

§  42.  PETRIFIED  STJFFIXES 

In  speaking  of  verbs  of  Types  2  and  3,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  certain  consonants  that  one  would  naturally 
be  inclined  to  consider  part  of  the  verb-stem  could  be  shown  by  more 
careful  analysis  to  be  really  of  a  suffixal  character.  The  criteria  for 
such  a  suffix  are  partly,  as  w^as  there  indicated,  the  existence  of 
evidently  related  forms  in  which  the  consonant  is  lacking,  partly 
certain  phonetic  features.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  dif- 
ferent suffixes  are  found  joined  to  the  same  verbal  base,  yet  hardly 
ever  determining  so  specific  a  meaning  that  their  primary  signification 
can  be  detected.     The  following  examples, 

t'geits'H  something  round  lies  (138.24) 

Vgeyeha'^n  I  roll  it 

Vge^ya'lxde^  I  ran  around 

al-fgeye'fgiya^n  I  tie  it  around  (my  head)  188.5 

wl^-i-t'geye'^ldin  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  48.13 

evidently  all  contain  the  same  radical  element  or  base  (Vgey-), 
which  has  reference  to  circular  action  or  position.  The  suffixes 
-is-.'-,  -h-,  and  -Ic!-,  however,  can  not  be  shown  to  be  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  specific  meanings  of  the  different  forms,  these  being 
determined  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  by  the  succeeding  suffixes,  the 
prefixes,  and  the  general  form  (transitive  or  intransitive)  of  the 
verb.  Similarly,  the  forms  he^^-sgaya' pxde^  i  lie  down,  da-sgaya- 
na'^n  i  lie  down,  and  possibly  also  da^sgall  it  lies  scattered 
ABOUT  (like  grain),  Contain  the  same  radical  element  (sga[y]-) ;  but, 
as  in  the  examples  first  cited,  the  abstracted  suffixes  -p-,  -n-,  and 
-1-,  refuse  to  yield  anything  tangible.  The  steins  galb-  twist  and 
gelg-  twirl  fire-drill  are  very  probably  related,  though  neither 
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the  difference  in  vowel  nor  the  use  of  different  consonants  can  be 
explained.  The  same  difficulty  is  met  with  in  di'nik.\  a^n  i  stretched 
IT  OUT  (62,1)  and  hd'^-dinl'HWn  i  hung  them  on  line  (59.9).  In 
some  cases  a  difference  of  suffix  is  associated  with  a  difference 
of  direction  of  verbal  action,  transitive  and  intransitive.  Thus  we 
have : 

al-ts!ayaga'^n  I  w^ash  him  (64.5):  al-tslaydip'de^  I  wash  myself 

(not  reflexive  in  form) 
plalaga'^n  I  relate  a  myth  to  him:  p.'a?a'p'<ie^  I  relate  a  myth 
tslayama'^n  I  hide  it  (124.23) :  tslayd^'de^  I  hide 

The  various  petrified  suffixes  found  will  be  listed  with  examples 

under  each. 

1.  -&-.  There  seem  to  be  two  quite  distinct  -5-  suffixes,  one  charac- 
teristic of  transitives,  the  other  of  a  certain  group  of  intransi- 
tives.     Examples  of  transitive  -b-  are: 

Vgeyeha'^n  I  roll  it  (base  fgey-),  with  secondarily  intransitive 

derivative : 
al-t'geya^px  it  is  round  (literally,  it  rolls) 
Jie^'^-sgaya'^xde^  I  lie  down  (derived,  like  al-fgeya'px,  from  some 

such  transitive  as  *he''^-sgayaha'^n  I  lay  it  down  flat,  that, 

however,  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  material  at  hand) 
de^-l-gene' p' gwa  he  lay  curled  up  like  dog  (also  -genevk'wa) 
galaha'^n  I  twist  it  by  rolling  (cf .  gelg-  twirl  fire-drill) 
sgll-px  warm  your  back!  (seems  to  imply  *sg¥lha'nl  shall  w^arm 

his  back)  (25.8,  9) 

All  intransitives  in  -h-  (-^'-),  whether  or  not  secondarily  derived 
from  transitives,  belong  to  that  class  of  verbs  to  be  later  dis- 
cussed as  Intransitive  Verbs,  Class  II,  Among  those  \\4th 
primarily  intransitive  -p'-  are: 

■al-ts!aydpde^  I  washed  my  face 

ts.'aydp'de^  I  hid 

plala'-p'de^  I  tell  a  myth 

s'in-xinlxanp'de^  I  sniff  (cf.  xln  mucus) 

s-as-a'nhap'de^  I  stand  around  (not  trying  to  help  anyone)  (cf 

s'a's'ant'e^  I  shall  stand) 
s-in-v)i'W¥ ap' de^  I  blow  my  nose 
6d'*-s-o'ifd"^fc"ap'c?e^  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 

A  number  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs  show  a  suffixed  -p'-  in  all 
forms  but  the  aorist.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this 
-p'-  is   morphologically  identical  with  the  -jf-  of  verbs  like 
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tslaydp'de^  or  not,  but  such  seems  likely.     Intransitives  with 

non-aoristic  -p'-  are : 
Zap'cZe*  I  shall  become  (92.11)  (aorist  laHlVe')  186.19 
sana'pde^  I  shall  fight  (aorist  sd^-nsa'nfe^  [184.13]) 
igun-p'de^  I  shall  be  cold  (aorist  fgunuk'de^  [90.3]) 
Finally,  all  Class  II   intransitives   have    a  -p'-  before   the  formal 

elements  in  the  first  person  plural  and  impersonal  of  the  aorist 

and  future  and  in  the  imperative  and  inferential  modes: 

s'as'imp'iF  we  stand 

s-a's'anpHa^H'  they  (indef.)  will  stand 

s-a's'anp'  stand! 

s-a's-an-p'anp'  do  ye  stand! 

S"a's'anp'j7a^m  stand!  (future) 

s'a's'an^'V  he  stood,  it  seems 
There  is  small  doubt,  however,  that  this  -p'-  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  non-aoristic  -p'-  of  verbs  like  Idp'de',  which  occurs  in 
the  entire  future.  A  form  like  lap'  become  !  is  in  that  event 
perhaps  to  be  analyzed  as  ld^-p'-p\  the  first  -;/-  being  the  non- 
aoristic  element  found  also  in  lap'de%  while  the  second  -p'-  is 
identical  with  the  imperative-inferential  -p'-  of  s*a's*anp'. 
This  analysis  is  purely  theoretical,  however,  as  contraction  to 
a  single  -p'-  is  unavoidable  in  any  case. 

2.  -p!-.     This  consonant  is  evidently  a  suffixed  element  in: 

Jia^-l-Jiil'luTp  li^n  I  skimied  them  (cf .  ha^-i-hu'lii^hal  they  skinned 
them  all  160.5) 

3.  -m-.     Apparently  as  transitive  element -m- appears  in : 

ts!ayama"n  I  hide  it  (124.23)  (cf.  ts.'ayapde'  I  hide  [24.2]) 

As  intransitive  suffix  it  appears  in: 

t'gisi'^ia  it  gets  green 

xudufht'e^  I  whistle  (base  xud-;  related  to  xdelf  ffute[  ?])  (33.16) 

ts-.'us'umVe^  I  make  noise  by  drawing  in  breath  between  teeth 

and  lower  lip  (78.9,10,12;  79.1,3,5;  96.9,10,12) 
It  may  not  be  altogether  accidental  that  the  latter  two  verbs  both 

express  the  making  of  a  noise.     This  idea  is  found  expressed 

also  in: 

ts-!elemfe^  I  rattle  (102.13)  (cf.  i-ts'!ele'ts'!ili^n  I  rattle  it) 
but  the  -m-  of  this  verb  may  be  really  an  older  -n-  dissimilated 
to  -in-  because  of  the  preceding  -1-.     The  -m-  corresponds  to 
an  evidently  identical  suffixed  -am-  of  the  related  noun  ts'JeWm 
HAIL  152.12,16. 
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4.  'd-f  -t'-  seems  to  be  found  onh'  with  transitive  verbs: 

wd°'hiinida'^n   I  speak   to   him    (but   with   unexpressed   object 

wd'^himi' xade^  I  was  talking  [to  somebody])  (59.16;  6.3.10) 
dak'-hene^([a'^n  I  wait  for  him  (cf.  Jiene'xade^  I  wait) 
Tcluyumida'^n  I  call  his  name  from  distance,  greet  him  (198.11) 

(probably  derivative  of  Ic'.ufyam  friend!  31.6,  8) 
s'omoAa'^n  I  cook  it  (58.10)  (cf.  s-umii'xade^  I  cook) 
ts-!umumVa^n  I  cook  it  (170.17,19);  future  s-^mVan^  (170.16) 

(cf.  S'iimxV  stirring  paddle  170.14) 
dd°--min'iV da^n  I  taught  him;  future  da/^^minVan 
lawadana'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
yamado-'^n  I  ask  him  (70.6;  74.10;  120.16) 
wiyimada'^n  I  "wish"  to  him,  work  supernatural  power  on  him 

(57.1) 
mlll^da'^n  I  love  her 
xa^-l-ts- liwi'V  he  split  it  (26.6)  (cf.  i-ts-.'iwl'Hs-.'au  he  split  it  up) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  verbs  listed  imply,  not  direct 
physical  action,  but  rather  the  direction  of  one's  thought  or 
words  toward  another  person.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  -d-  (except  possibly  in  s-omd-  cook)  is  identical  with 
the  -d-  implied  in  the  -«•-  (=  -tx-)  of  the  indirect  object  (§  47). 
Unlike  the  -d-  here  discussed,  however,  the  -s'-  of  the  indirect 
object  can  be  used  only  if  the  indirect  object  is  not  of  the 
third  person.  It  is  clear  that  -d-  is  not  really  quite  in  line 
with  the  other  sufhxes  that  we  have  termed  "petrified," 
this  being  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  preceded  by  other  suffixes,  as  in  daP--minl-V-da^n. 

Evidently  quite  distinct  from  this  indirective  -d-  suffix  is  the 
-{a)d-  suffix  of  a  few  intransitive  class  II  verbs  in  which  the 
-d-  is  followed  by-i*'-  in  aorist,  -i-  in  non-aorist  forms  (see  §  40, 
16).    This  aoristic  -ad-  appears  always  umlauted  to  -id-. 

cugwidl^-,  non-aorist  cuk'di-  lie  curled  up 
wlkHdl^-,  non-aorist  wi^k'di-  lie  heaped  about 
t'gupHdl  (box,  canoe)  lies  bottom  side  up 

5.  -t!-.     This  consonant  has  been  found  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

hd°'-di' nli\ana^n  I  strung  (dentalia)    on  line    (59.9)    (cf.   dln\0.- 

stretch  out) 
<'f;emgt!ia"^  it  gets  dark  188.14  (cf.  fge^mVga'mx  it  is  quite  (hirk 

[cf.  196.7]  ;aZrf7e'm  black  162.4;  [196.6]) 

'  soni-d-  and  s-iit^m-t'a-  are  parallel  forms  of  one  verb  that  seem  to  be  used  with  no  dilTercncc  In  mean- 
ing, though  their  aorist  stems  are  formed  according  to  different  types. 
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6.  '(f-f  -/»•'-.     As  in  the  case  of  -h-,  it  seems  advisable  to  recognize 

two  distinct  -g-  suffixes,  the  one  appearing  as  a  transitivizing 
element,  the  other  as  a  verb-making  element  added  on  to 
nouns  or  adjectives.     Examples  of  its  transitive  use  are: 

plalaga'-n  I  tell  him  a  myth 

al-tslayaga'^n  I  wash  him  (64.5) 

pH^-wa-gelegi'^n  I  drill  for  fire  with  it  (88.12) 

i-l'!us-gVxink'  he  will  ])inch  me  (116.8,12)  (cf.  i-ldus-vfkl^as'i  he 
always  pinches  me) 

(Za-/.'a5aga'^n  I  finish  it  (61.8;  176.6) 

dd^-dalaga'mda^n  I  put  holes  in  his  ear  (22.1)  (cf.  da'^-dele'p'i  he 
stuck  it  across  his  ear) 

swadat'ga'n  I  run  after  him  (59.13;  75.3;  120.19,  20) 
Examples  of  its  use  in  adjectival  intransitives  are: 

fuwu'^k'  he  feels  hot,  it  is  hot  94.15  (cf.  t'u  hot  57.15) 

duwu'^k'  it  is  good,  he  does  right  180.11  (cf.  du  good,  beautiful 
58.7,8) 

VgunT(^de^  I  feel  cold  (90.3)  (cf.  t'gunpia^H'  it  will  be  cold) 

xuma'k'de^  I  shall  be  full,  satiated  (128.11)  (cf.  xu'ma  food  54.4 
and.  S'lx-xu'm  dried  venison  43.12,13) 

gel-dulu'k.' de^  I  am  lazy 
Further  examples  of  -V-  that  arc  difficult  to  classify  are: 

de-liimu' sgade^  I  tell  the  truth  (184.3) 

s-in-willk'ap'dam  you  blow  your  nose 

yala'k'de'  I  dive  (connected  with  yal-  lose  [?])  (60.10,11;  61.11) 
In  wa-t!illk'ni^n  i  gave  each  one  (130.4)  (future  wa-dUrihin)  and 
in  the  morphologically  analogous  dd'^-minlk'da^n  i  taught  him 
(future  dd^minfan),  the  -Ic'-  is  confined  to  the  aorist.  In  wefgi 
HE  TOOK  IT  FROM  HIM  16.13,  the  -g-  is  found  only  in  the  third 
personal  object  of  the  various  tense-modes  (wet'gin  it  was 
TAKEN  FROM  HIM  13.11;  wede'k'inV  he  will  take  it  from 
HIM  (1 7.10, 1 1) .  All  other  forms  of  the  aorist  stem  we^d-  (verb- 
stem  wede-)  lack  it: 

wesi  (from  *weVsi)  he  took  it  from  me  (17.3) 

wede'shinV  he  will  take  it  from  you  (16.10,11) 

7.  -/«•/-,  -k/tr-.  These  elements  seem  to  be  characteristic  of   tran- 

sitives.     Examples  are: 
wi^-i-t'ge'ye'kHn  he  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  (transitives  and 

passives  are  closely  related)  48.5,13;  (176.14) 
al-p!i'-ts-!u'lvkH'n  I  burn  it  (73.9,12;  96.26)  (cf.  al-p.'l'-ts-.'u'l- 

ts-!alhip  do  ye  burn  it!  198.10) 
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dA^^sgu'yukM^n  I  make  it  fall  (48.7,8,12) 

Tie^^-de-le'lek.Wn  I  finish  talking  50.4 

di'nik\a^n  I  stretch  it  out  (see  under  suffix  -t!-)  (59.9;  62.1) 

WyekM'n  I  left  it  over  (61.7;  196.8) 

'p!uwu''^^\a^n  I  name  him  (158.5)  (cf.  plu'wuplausi  he  keeps  calling 

me) 
ts'!ini''k'  he  pinched  it  31.1;  (32.7) 
ha-i-yunu'k\i^n  I  pull  it  out  forcibly 
he''-i-le'7nek\i'n  I  killed  them  off  (14.13;  43.1;  108.20) 
i-go'yok  !i^n I  pushed  him  (49.2)  (cf .  l-goyogiyi'^n  I  kept  pushing  him) 
ha-i-s'in-xi'lik\wvn  I  blow  my  nose  (cf.  xln  mucus) 
pla-i-t'gwili'klwana^n    I    spill    (water,    blood)    (58.1;    72.8)    (cf. 

t'gwill^H'gwaP  it  keeps  dropping) 

-Tc!-  seems  to  occur  also  in  the  perhaps  only  secondarily  intransitive : 
ha^'-s'owd'^^k'ap'de^  {  =  -s-owd'''Jc!-7iap'-)  I  jump  up  (48.15;  49.1) 
•  (cf.  s'o'wo^s'a^^  he  keeps  jumping  [112.5,10]) 

8.  -ts*!-.    Only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  this  suffixed  consonant  met  with: 

t'geits-\t  round  thing  lies  (138.24) 

dV-t'gumu'icM^n  I  squeeze  and  crack  it  (cf.  dl^-fgumu'fgimi^n  I 

squeeze  and  crack  many  insects) 
yowo'^^s  he  starts  186.10;  yowd'Hs\ana^n  I  cause  him  to  start 
ha-yau-f  ge'netsH^n  I  put  it  about  my  waist 
ha^w-l-lm' naisM^n  I  made  it  stop  (raining)  (152.16) 
Judging  from  these  few  examples,  -ts'!-  is  characteristic,  like  -b-, 

-g-,  -p!-,  -Jc!-,  and  -t!-,  of  transitive  verbs;  fgeits-.'i  is  probably 

related    to    a    transitive   H'ge'yets'la^n,  as  is   dinkH  it   lies 

STRETCHED  OUT  to  di'niTc.'a^n. 

-8-  occurs  as  an  evident  suffix  in: 

dl^-t!i^si'^n  I  mashed  them  (cf.  di*-t!iyl't!iya^n  I  mashed  them 
one  after  another) 

9.  -{a)l-.     This  suflfix  includes  both  intransitives  and  transitives: 

al-gesegash'lt'e^  I  was  washing 

Ic'ehiWe^  I  was  long  absent  (124.20) 

s-u'wi\U'e'ls'it  (21.1);  72.9;  (178.21) 

yamlife^  I  look  pretty  ([?]  =  fat,  sleek;  cf.  ■j/a^mx  fat,  grease  54.5) 

al-we'k.'da'n  I  shine  (126.3;  128.14) 

l-t'wi^yi\i'^n  I  make  it  whirl  up 

l-'k!e''wi\i'^n  I  whirl  it  around 

i-t'ge^yi\i'^n  I  roll  it  around 

al-VglHj&'\x  (tears)  roll  down  his  face  138.25 

bd^-l-V gwdHa,''\x  (children)  run  about 

Ic'ewe'Fawsi^l  he  barks 

de-gvlu'k!Q\x  it  was  blazing  188.15 
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The  idea  of  unbroken  continuity  is  fairly  evidently  shown  by 
these  examples  to  be  connected  with  the  suffix  -{a)l-. 

10.  -{a)n'.    Quite  a  number  of  intransitives  are  found  that  have 

this  clement,  to  which  no  particular  meaning  can  be  assigned. 
Such  are: 

s-as-inl^e^  I  stand  (34.1;  77.9;  144.14,17) 

TnoyugwdJnVe^  I'm  spoiled 

JiuHi'nt'e^  I  am  tired  (102.1)  (cf.  liulu'hiVmt'e^  I  used  to  be  tired 

[48.11]) 
liglnVe^  I  am  resting  (100.14)  (cf.  ligilagii'nV  he  kept  resting  102.1) 

In  a  large  number  of  transitives  a  sufFixed  -n-  is  also  found,  with- 
out its  being  clearly  possible  to  identify  it  either  with  the  causa- 
tive -n-  or  the  indirect  objective  -n{an)-  for: 
lawad&,na'^n  I  hurt  him  (186.12) 
ts-.'ibina'^n  I  make  a  speech  to  him  (146.11 ;  178.11) 
wa-tHllk'ni^n  I  gave  each  one  (130.4) 
Ic.'emna'n  I  shall   make   it   (28.2,13,14)    (aorist    without   object 

Icleme'nxa^  he  makes) 
wa^-u^gwini'^n  I  drink  it  with  it  (u^gwu'nxde^  I  drink) 
he^^-wa^-wd°g'mi'n  she  is  bought  with  it 
The  last  two  examples  are  rather  different  in  character  from  the 
others.     See  §  64. 

11.  'tr-.     Two  apparently  quite  distinct -w-suffixes  must  be  taken 

account  of. 
(1)  A  sulllxed  -w-  is  found  to  characterize  in  all  forms  a  group  of 
intransitives  belonging  to  Type  2 ;  it  is  only  in  certain  deriv- 
ative forms  that  the  -w-  is  lacking,  and  thereby  possibly  shown 
to  be  a  non-radical  element : 
hiwiliut'e^  I  ran  to  (24.1),  but  Mwilllfe^  I  used  to  run  to 
sgelenfe^  I  shouted  (196.1),  but  sgelelt'e^^  I  kept  shouting  (59.3) 
Examples  of  this  group  of  verbs  are : 

Aorist  Future  (non-aorist) 

sgele'"^  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8  sgelwa'H'  he  will  shout 

ZiiwiZi'"^  he  ran  to  47.1;  70,7  Mwilwa'H'   he   will   run   to 

(136.21) 

6iZi'"^  he  jumped  48.9;  58.3  hilwa'H'  he  will  jump  (160.16) 

de-wiliwa'lda^n  I  fight  him  (de-  de-wihva'ldan  I  shall  fight  him 

rivativeofintransitive)(27.3)  (33.2,3) 

/wZi'"-'  he  climbed   (77.8)  hilwa'H'  he  will  climb 

'  still,  in  these  frequentative  (usitative)  forms  the  absence  of  the  -w-  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
tliat  it  dropped  off  as  a  syllabic  final  after  a  consonant  (see  §  18).  Then  sgeUlt'e^  is  for  ,ino\Aex*sgeWwt'e'. 
This  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  future  sgelwa'll'e'i'iA^  keep  shouting  (cf.  sgelwada'^  you 

WILLSUOUT). 
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In   non-aoristic  forms    the    phonetic    conditions    may,   as   usual, 
necessitate  an  inorganic  -a-: 
ge  wiWxi  run  there!  (29.10) 
sgela,'ut'e^  I  shall  shout 
hilsi'ut'e''  I  shall  jump  (160.17) 
In  these  cases  the  evidence  for  the  suffixal  character  of  the  -w-  is 
rather  slim.     In  one  verb,  however,  it  has  a  clearly  intransi- 
tivizing  influence: 
tlemeyana,''^^    (second   a    inor-    :    tlamayana'^n  I  take  her  to  her 
ganic)  he  goes  with  woman  husband  (148.5) 

to  see  her  married  148.6 
tleineya'nwia^^  they  (indef.)  go 
with  her  to  see  her  married 
178.1 
(2)  -w-  {-aw-  after  a  consonant  in  the  aorist)  is  characteristic  of  all 
tense-modes  but,  in  some  cases,  the  present  imperative  and 
inferential  (probably  for  phonetic  reasons,  see  §§11  and  IS)  of 
a  number  of  transitive  verbs,  provided  the  object  is  of  the 
third  person.     Such  verbs  are : 

gayawa'^n  I  eat  it  30.11  (gayau  he  ate  it  54.5);  future  ga-ivca'n 
128.18;  noun  of  agent  ga-iwa'^s  eater  (of  it)  94.3;  but  impera- 
tive gal  eat  it!  32.4;  galk'  he  ate  it  (inferential)  142.19 

al-sgalawi'^n  I  turn  my  head  to  look  at  him;  future  sgdHwi'n; 
part.  sgala.'uF  (-a'-  is  inorganic)  144.17;  but  sgalk'a^  I  looked 
•  at  him  turning  my  head  (inferential) 

al-sgald°'livfi'^n  (Type  8)  I  keep  turning  my  head  to  look  at  him; 
future  sgalwalwi'n;  but  sgelelxi  he  keeps  turning  his  head  to 
look  at  me 

ha-i-de-ye^giwida'^  you  will  drive  (sickness)  out  of  (body)  198.4,5; 
imperative  -ye^ga'u 

wd^giwi'hi  I  brought  it  to  him  (176.17);  future  wagawi'n;  but 
wd'^ga'shi^n  I  brought  it  to  you  (194.11) 

IdHsJnhi  he  caused  them  to  become  (JdH-  become)  43.1 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  absence  of  the  -w-  is  conditioned,  at  least 
in  certain  forms,  rather  by  phonetic  than  by  morphologic  mo- 
tives {gal  from  *  galw;  sgdlk'a'  from  *sgdl'wFa^).  This  is  ren- 
dered plausible  by  a  form  like  ga-iwav>a'lshink'  they  will 
ALWAYS  EAT  YOU  26.8  (repetition  of  -w-  in  frequentative  as  in 
al-sgalwalwi'n) ,  in  which  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person. 
The -w- seems  to  have  been  retained  here  because  of  the  follow- 
ing vowel.     The  form  wd'^ga'^n  i  brought  it  (110.17)  as  com- 
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pared  with  lyd^gri wi'^Ti  I  brought  it  to  him  (future  waga'n: 
wagawi'n)  suggests  that  the  signification  of  the  -w-  in  transi- 
tive verbs  is  to  indicate  the  indirect  object,  at  least  for  the 
third  person.  It  is,  however,  almost  certainly  accidental  that 
wd'^giwi'^n  stands  by  the  side  of  wd^-ga'shi^n  with  -s-  to  indicate 
the  indirect  object.  That  -w-  is  not  the  morphologic  equivalent 
of  -s-  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  also  by  the  side 
of  the  transitive  connective  consonant  -z-  (cf.  al-sgalawi'^n: 
al-sgala' xhi^n  i  turn  my  head  to  look  at  you).  It  must  be 
confessed  that  after  all  no  very  distinct  signification  can  be 
attached  to  either  the  intransitive  or  transitive  -w-. 
12.  Constant  -a.  A  number  of  verbs  whose  stem  (including 
petrified  suffix)  ends  in  two  consonants  add  to  this  stem 
an  -a  that  appears  in  all  their  forms,  even  though  the  con- 
sonant combination  is  one  that  may  stand  in  a  final  position 
(cf.  footnote,  §  10).  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  -a  in  all  forms,  except  the  ruling  analogy  of  the 
aorist;  in  this  tense-mode  the  -a  is  in  all  probability  directly 
due  to  the  consonant-cluster,  as  the  aorist  verb-forms  to  be 
presently  given  dififer  in  this  very  respect  from  the  aorist  forms 
of  other  stems  ending  in  two  consonants  (e.  g.,  non-aorist 
S'ii^mfa-  BOIL  with  constant  -a-,  though  ending  in  a  finally 
permissible  consonant-cluster,  because  of  aorist  ts-fumiV^mVa-; 
contrast  non-aorist  s-omd-  boil  without  -a-  because  of  aorist 
S'omod-).  The  following  are  examples  of  verbs  of  the  char- 
acter described : 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

swaddfga,  he  followed  him  75.3        swa'fga  follow  him! 

mats.'dsga,  he  always  put  it  132.9       masgsi'  put  it !  104.5 

ts' iumumV Q.  he  boils  it  30.2  s'UmVdb  boil  it! 

(^a^-minlA: '(ia  he  taught  him  dd'^-minf&  teach  him!    (con- 

trast wd'^Mmf  talk  to  him! 
with  aorist  -himid-) 

If  the  verb  is  instrumental  in  vocalism  (see  §  64),  the  constant  a 
is  replaced  by  the  instrumental  i.     Thus : 
i-]c!os'ds'gi  he  keeps  pinching  him 

That  this  constant  -a  is  felt  to  be  somewhat  different  in  character 
from  ordinary  inorganic  or  connective  -a-  (as  in  ts'.'eWmfe'  or 
wd'^ga/shi^n)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  changed  to  -i-  when- 
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ever  the  object  is  not  of  the  third  person,  in  reciprocals,  in 
reflexives,  and  in  verbs  with  non-agentive  -x-: 

swedefgixi  he  followed  me 

da'^-minlV dixhi  he  taught  you 

yowo'^^snixbi^n  I  cause  you  to  start  (but  parallel  yowo'^tslanxhi^n 

with  connecting  a) 
waydnMxhi^n  I   put  you  to  sleep;   walnhixigam   I  was  put  to 

sleep 
%-k!us'Us'g\xi  he  keeps  pinching  me;  %-lc!us'gi'xinV  he  will  pinch 

me 
i-i!ene'hisdam  you  hold  me  86.13,14. 
i-lasgi'xanfp'  touch  one  another! 
l-lesgi'Vwif  touching  himself 
ha^-felcIelUxde'  I  keep  bobbing  up  (60.11,13,14) 

§  43.  FREQUENT  ATI  VES  AND  USITATIVES 

Frequentatives,  continuatives,  and  usitatives  are  formed  from  sim- 
pler verb  forms  in  great  part  by  various  methods  of  repetition  of  all 
or  part  of  the  phonetic  material  of  the  stem,  to  a  somewhat  less 
extent  by  means  of  sufHxation.  In  many  repetitive  forms  a  distinct 
tendency  to  use  a  long  vowel  provided  with  a  rising  pitch-accent  is 
observable.  As  it  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  draw  anything  like 
sharp  lines  between  the  exact  significations  of  the  various  repetitive 
forms,  it  seems  best  to  dispose  of  the  material  from  a  purely  formal 
point  of  view  rather  than  to  attempt  to  classify  it  rigidly  into  fre- 
quentatives, iteratives,  usitatives,  and  continuatives.  The  methods 
of  forming  repetitives  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

1 .  Type  13  of  Stem-  Formation.  It  was  remarked  before  that 
most  verbs  of  this  type  normally  employed  in  that  form  are  such 
as  to  imply  a  repetition  of  the  action  they  express.  The  type 
may,  moreover,  be  freely  formed  from  bases  implying  non-ropotitive 
action  whenever  it  is  desired  to  convey  a  general  frequentative  or 
usitative  meaning.  The  frequentative  idea  may  have  reference 
to  the  repetition  of  the  act  itself  (iterative  or  usitative)  or  to  the 
plurality  of  the  transitive  object  or  intransitive  subject  affected 
(distributive) ;  any  sharp  characterization  of  the  manner  of  the 
frequentative  action  in  each  case  is,  however,  doubtless  artificial 
apart  from  the  context.  The  following  examples  of  repetitive  witli 
corresponding  non-repetitive  forms  will  illustrate  the  general  fre- 
quentative force: 
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Non-repetitive  verb-stem 

lehe-  pick  up  and  eat  (seeds) 


Repetitive 

le'^plap'  (non-aorist)  pick 
and  eat  many  (seeds)!  34.2 

loho'lahana^n  I  used  to  kill 
them 

wogov)a'^Y  many  arrived  112.2 

Iwa^-%-t!oxo't!ixi^n    I    used    to 
gather  them 
wa^-i-doxda'xV  they  have  been 
gathering  them  (mferential) 
hene'handa^n  I  always  used  to 

wait  for  him 
odo'faV  she  always  hunted  for 

them  116.6 
ogo'^dk'i  he  always  gave  them 

112.17 
do^mda^nV    he   used    to    kill 
them      (inferential)      25.1; 
27.15 
wiyiwlt'e^  I  used  to  go  (there) 

(96.1) 
p.'aga'p.'a^k'  he  used  to  swim 
xa^-l-ts- Hwl'Hs- !au  he  split  it 

to  pieces 
sgl^^p'sga'p'gam  they  had  been 

all  cut  up  (21.2;  138.7) 
he^^-l-hu'liihal  he  kept  peeling 

off  bark  (160.5) 
hogo'haVde^  I  am  always  run- 
ning 
hele'hal^  he  used  to  sing 
al-huyu'hVx  he  always  hunted 
(-M-^-hay-,  §8)  86.1 
It  will   be   observed   that   the   repetitive   form  is,  on  the  whole, 
built  up  on  the  verbal  base,  not  the  verb  or  aorist  stem.     Thus, 
e.  g.,  the  verb-stems  lehe-  and  loJio-  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  frequentatives  at  all,  which  are  formed,  according  to  Type 
13a,  directly  from  the  simple  bases  leh-  (verb-stem  le^plah-,  aorist 
lehelab-)  and  loh-  (verb-stem  lohlah-,  aorist  loholah-).     Similarly,  a 
form  like  p!aga'p!a^V  shows  no  trace  of   the    aorist  stem  plagai- 
of  the  simplex;  verbs  of  Type  6  generally  show  the  fortis  consonant 
of  the  base  in  all  forms  of  the  frecjuentative  (see  §40,  6) :  sgot'.o'sgidi^n 
I  CTT  IT  TO  PIECES  (144.2)  (cf.  sgo'Ha^ii  i  cut  it  72.10,  base  sgot!- 
§  43 


loho-n-  cause  to  die 

wog-  arrive 

It.'oxox-  (aorist)  gather 
do^x-  (non-aorist) 
hen-d-  wait  for 
odo-  hunt  for 
og-  give  to 
do^m-  kill 

w¥-  go,  travel 

pla/^g-  swim 
ts\'iu-d-  split 

sglp!-  cut 

hiil-p!-  skin,  peel  off  bark 

hog-  run 

he'l-  sing 
alr-liui-x-  hunt 
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45.10).  Suffixes  with  no  distinct  derivative  signification  drop  off  in 
the  frequentative  (cf.  ts'!iu-d-  and  hiil-j)!-  above,  also  §42  passim), 
but,  if  they  are  functional  elements,  are  put  after  the  reduplicated 
complex  (cf.  loho-n-  and  hen-d-  above) ;  frequentatives  thus  become, 
as  was  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  petrified  suffixes,  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  the  simple  base.  Some  verbs,  however,  retain 
a  petrified  suffix  in  the  frequentative  without  apparent  reason: 
ts'lumUmta  he  boils  it;  ts' lumu'ts' !amfa  he  always  boils  it. 

The  only  use  made  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentatives is  in  the  case  of  such  forms  as  have  an  initial  fortis 
in  the  aorist  as  against  a  media  in  the  verb-stem,  mainly  verbs  of 
Type  8.  The  aorist  of  the  corresponding  frequentative  also  shows 
the  initial  fortis,  but  is  not  otherwise  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
aorist  stem  of  its  simplex;  e.  g.,  aorist  of  simplex,  tfoxox-,  but  of 
frequentative,  t!ox-o-t!ax-  with  retained  t!-.  Such  verbs  as  aorist 
V.oxotlax,  non-aorist  do^xdax-,  are  to  be  considered  as  of  mixed  type 
(in  this  case  partly  8,  partly  13 o). 

Verbs  like  odo^ad-  and  ogo^ag-  with  a  secondarily  developed  glottal 
catch  in  the  aorist  (see  §6)  seem  to  retain  this  catch  in  non-aorist 
forms,  a  stop  -f-  the  catch  resulting  in  a  fortis : 

aorist  ogo'^ag-  always  give  to ;  non-aorist  o'lc![w\ag-. 

A  small  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  frequentatives  that  omit  the 
-d-  of  the  repeated  base  (Type  13c).     Such  are : 

Verb-stem  Repetitive 

wa-yaiD.2igu)a' n  I  shall  run  after        wa-yansi-mag'wa'^n  I  used  to 

him  run  after  him 

wai^'e®   I   shall    sleep    (71.15;         wayauhiJe^   I    used    to   sleep 
142.14)  {-h-  conditioned  by  accent) 

lie^l-jo'^Tia'n  I  shall  sing  a  song         yonoina'^n  I  always  sing  it 

(106.7) 
waga'Ti  I  shall  bring  it  wagao'k'na^ri  I  used  to  bring 

it  C^.^^wagawg-,  but  see  4, 
footnote)  (45.6) 

A  very  peculiar  type  of  frequentative  formation  is  illustrated  by: 
loha'lhifc'  (a'  is  inorganic)  they  used  to  die  (inferential)  (168.9); 
aorist  stem  doubtless  loholhi- 
derived  from  aorist  loTioi-  die,  non-aorist  loho-  (contrast  aorist  loho- 
Idh-an-,  non-aorist  lohldh-an  in  the  causative).     The  otherwise  purely 
aoristic  -i-  of  Type  4  is  here  dragged  into  the  non-aorist  forms. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 9  §   43 
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2.  Type  4  of  Heduplication.  This  method  of  formmg  the  fre- 
quentative seems  to  be  but  a  variant  of  the  first  (the  repeated  initial 
consonart  coming  last  instead  of  immediately  after  the  connecting 
vowel,  or  the  initial  consonant  not  being  repeated  at  all  if  there  is  a 
petrified  suflix),  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  verbs,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  first  method.  A  glottal  catch  generally  separates 
the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  from  the  immediately  following  a. 
Examples  are: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

,  f-n-i       ,  Jcleme'^amqa^n  I  always  make 

k.'emeA  .    ^make  ....      ^       ,      £    *?  ,         / 

[-1- j  it    (instead    or     *^*/eme - 

Tc'.ama^n)  (77.5) ;  Tdem^a^mV 

( =  -^amg-V  he  used  to  make 

it  (inferential)  122.18 

t.'omom-  kill  t.'omo'amda^n   I   used   to    kill 

them  (instead  of  Hlorao'- 
V.ama'n)  (13.10;  54.3) 

Icluwuvo-  throw  away  (pi.  obj.)         Tcluwu'^auga^n  I  used  to  throw 

them  away  (instead  of  *lc!u- 
wu'Tdawa'n)  (134.6) 

p!uwu-Jc!-  call,  name  p!uwu'^a-uga^n  I  keep  calling 

his  name(100.21) (instead  of 
*p!uwu' pfaukla^n]  cf.  p!u^- 
wuplaus'i  he  keeps  calling 
me  by  name) 

dc-ts'!ini^-x-{  =  ts'!ini-]c!-x-)  die         de-W !inl' anx  he  always  died 

(instead  of  *ts' Unlets' !anx) 
74.7 

Zcme-A:.'- take  along  (cf.  108.10)         leme'amV    he    used    to    take 

(everything)  (instead  of 
Heme'lamlc') 

If  the  initial  consonant  is  a  fortis,  it  becomes  a  media  w^hen 
repeated,  as  illustrated  in  the  first  three  examples.  This  may  be 
explained  by  catch  dissimilation  (see  §22) — e.  g.,  a  theoretical 
*]c!uwu'^au^¥  (from  *Jc!umu']c!au)  is  dissimilated  to  Tcluwu'^auV. 
Similarly  a  theoretical  * pluwu'^au^V  (from  *  p!uwu'p!au^h')  is  dis- 
similated to  pluwu'^auF .  The  non-aorist  frequentative  forms  of 
these  verbs  sometimes  follow  the  first  method  of  formation  (cf. 
dd^hnda'mV  under  method  1),  sometimes  the  second  (aslclein^amg-). 

3.  c+v  +  c^  +  r  +  c.  The  few  verbs  that  belong  here  differ  from 
the  preceding  in  that  they  repeat  only  the  initial  consonant  after 
the  repeated  stem-vowel  (Type  11).     An  example  is: 
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Aorist  stem 

di-t!ugui-  wear 


Repetitive 

dl-tlugu'H"  he  keeps  wearing 
it,  used  to  wear  it 

As  in  the  first  method,  so  ^Iso  in  the  second  and  third,  non- 
radical functionless  elements  of  the  simplex  disappear  in  the  fre- 
quentative. Thus  the  suffixed  -i-  of  Tctemel  he  made  it  and  -n-  of 
Tcleme'nxa^  he  makes,  also  the  aorist  characteristic  of  dl-t!ugul  he 
WORE  IT,  are  not  found  in  their  corresponding  frequentative  forms. 

4.  v^-c  +  V^-e.  The  large  number  of  verbs  whose  frequentatives 
follow  this  formula  (la  of  types  of  reduplication)  always  have  another 
consonant,  whether  part  of  the  stem  or  a  petrified  suffix,  after  the  non- 
fortis  repeated  consonant  characterizing  the  frequentative,  so  that 
the  appearance  at  least  of  infixation  is  often  produced.  Externally, 
frequentatives  of  this  type  resemble  aorists  of  verbs  of  Type  8,  but 
differ  from  them  in  the  consistent  length  of  the  repeated  vowel.  In 
signification  these  verbs  are  generally  continuative  or  usitative  rather 
than  properly  frequentative  or  iterative.     As  examples  may  be  given: 

Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

l-klos'os'g  i  he  is  always  pinch- 
ing him 

wa^-himl^mda'^n  I  used  to  talk 
to  him 

haxaxmia^^  they  keep  coming 
(194.13) 

lia-UuluHga'^n  I  keep  follow- 
ing in  (trail) 

al-sgaldHiwi'^m  I  keep  turning 
my  head  to  look  at  them 

gaydiwa'^n  I  used  to  eat  it 

Jiene^nda'^n    I    keep    waiting 
for  him 

ylaldHga'n  the  myth  is  always 
told 

ba-i-heme''7nga'^n     I      always 
took  them  out 

uyu'H^s-de^  (dissiiuilatod  from 
*uyu'H''s--  [?])  I  keep  laugh- 
ing 

tslayalk'  he  used  to  shoot  them 
154.14 

yiWnma'^n  I  keep  asking  for 
it  (see  §  21) 
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Tdos'o-g-  pinch 

Tiirai-d-  talk  to 

haxam-  come 

t.'ulu-g-  follow 

al-sgal-aw-  turn  head  to  look  at 

gaya-w-  eat 
hene-d-  wait  for 

plalag-  tell  a  myth 

hem-g-  take  out 

uyu^s'-  laugh 

ts.'ayag-  shoot 
yilim-  ask  for 
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Aorist  stem  Repetitive 

ts!aya-m-  hide  ts.'aya-ima'^n  I  always  hide  it 

(134.8) 
gini-g  go  to  ginln¥  they  went  there  one 

after  another  46.11 
rnatslacj-  put  rnatsldsga  they  always  put  it 

away  132.9 
vnts'.'im-  move  wits\'lsmade^  I  keep  moving 

sgelew-  shout  sgeleWe^    (see    §    18)    I    keep 

shouting  (59.3) 
hiwiliw-  run  to  hiwililt'e^   (see   §   18)   I  keep 

running 

The  verb  yewei-  return  seems  to  form  its  frequentative  according 
to  method  4,  but  with  added  -g-: 

yewe'oV  he  used  to  come  back  47.4;  116.2;  yeweogaY  you  used 
to  come  back ;  yeweo'¥de^,  yeweu¥de^  ^  I  used  to  come  back 

There  is  not  enough  material  available  to  determine  in  every  case 
the  non-aoristic  forms  of  the  frequent atives  of  this  group.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  seems  that  the  non-aoristic  stem  of  the  frequen- 
tative is  formed  by  repeating  a  consonant  or  semi-vowel,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  non-aoristic  simplex  back  of  it.  Thus  the 
frequentative  of  the  inferential  ts-!almV  he  hid  it  is  ts-!a-imi¥  he 
WAS  ALWAYS  HIDING  IT;  of  hil[a]u¥  HE  JUMPED  160.17  it  is  hilwalTc' 
( i  =  *hilwalw¥)  they  always  jl'tviped  1 60. 16.  From  gaiF  (inferential) 
HE  ATE  IT  142.19  is  formed  gayaiV  (if  really  inferential  in  form;  per- 
haps third  person  subject  aorist  gayaig-  in  contrast  to  -gaydiw  of  other 
persons,  see  above)  he  used  to  eat  it  54.6,  which,  though  resembling 
the  aorist  in  the  repetition  of  the  stem-vowel,  differs  from  it,  probably 
for  phonetic  reasons,  in  the  absence  of  the  -w-.  The  form  wits-.'e's- 
made^  he  will  keep  moving,  given  as  the  future  of  wits-.'ismade^, 
can  not,  for  want  of  parallel  forms,  be  accounted  for.  From  sgdHw-. 
non-aorist  of  sgalaw-,  is  formed  the  frequentative  sgalw-alw-  (perhaps 
according  to  Type  8,  Iw-  being  a  consonatic  unit). 

5.  Vowel  lengthening.  Many  verbs,  particularly  such  as  be- 
long to  Type  2,  obtain  a  usitative  signification  by  merely  lengthening 
the  short  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem,  this  vowel,  when  stressed,  as- 
suming the  falling  accent.     Examples  of  this  simple  process  are : 

'  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  -o-  (-«-)  of  these  forms  really  represents  the  -«,'-  of  the  stem.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  is  a  distinct  type  of  frequentative  in  repeated  vowel+-og-,  in  which  case  wagao'- 
l;'io'n  I  USED  TO  BRING  IT  (see  above  under  I)  would  be  another  example. 
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Simplex 

yimi's'a^  he  dreams 
luklii'xa^  he  sets  traps 
geyewa'lxde^da^  ha-iJcHyi'^V when 
I  ate  he  came 


V ewe'Tc^'awaH  he  barks 


Repetitive 

yiml'^s'a^  he  is  always  dreaming 
liildu'^xa^  he  used  to  set  traps 
geye^wa'lxde^da^       ha-i-k!  iyl'^^F 
whenever   I   used    to  oat   he 
came 
Vewe'^Tc'awaH  he  is  always  bark- 
ing 

As  the  last  example  shows,  by  this  method  verbs  which  are  already 
frequentative  in  form  can  be  made  to  take  on  a  usitative  meaning. 

6.  v+(c  +  )  ha.  The  accented  vowel  (y)  of  frequentatives  con- 
forming to  this  formula  is  either  the  second  vowel  of  the  stem  of  the 
simplex  or  the  repeated  vowel  of  the  stem  not  found  in  the  simplex, 
and  is  followed  by  the  last  consonant  (semi-vowel)  of  such  verb-stems 
as  end  in  two  consonants.  The  forms  that  belong  to  this  group  seem 
in  some  cases  to  have  rather  a  continuative  than  iterative  force.  Ex- 
amples are : 


Repetitive 

lohonJia  he  keeps  killing  them 

liwllhaufe'  I  kept  looking  (144. 10) 

wo^o^ha  she  used  to  go  for  wood 
43.15;  158.18 

dd^^-sgeJcIeiha  he  listened  around 
102.3 

dd°'-agdn]ii^n  I  used  to  hear  about 
it 

Is'u'^alha^  they  always  stayed  (to- 
gether) 112.2 

\s-u'^alMhiJc'  we  always  stay  to- 
gether 

s-as-a'nhap'de^  I  stand  around 

The  last  two  examples  do  not  show  a  rising  pitch-accent,  because 
the  vowel  (-a-)  preceding  the  -I-  and  -n-  respectively  is  inorganic 
and  therefore  incapable  of  carrying  a  rising  or  raised  accent  (cf.  as 
parallel  hila'ut'e'  i  shall  jump,  not  *bilaut'e',  because  of  inorganic 
-a-).  They  also  illustrate  the  loss  in  the  frequentative  of  a  non- 
radical element  (-^*-)  of  the  simplex;  in  s-u'^alha^  the  loss  of  the  -i*- 
involves  also  the  transfer  of  the  verb  to  the  first  class  of  intransitives 
(second  person  singular.  Class  I,  s'u'^alhaV  you  stay  around;  Class 

II,  s-u^willVam  you  sit). 

§  43 


Simplex 

lohon   he   caused   them  to   die 

(100.8) 
liwila'uVe^  I  looked  (59.14) 
woHf  she  went  for  (wood)  (non- 

aorist  woo-)  (162.8);  186.6 
da/^-sgekll  he  listened  102.8 

dd'^-agani'^n  I  heard  it  (55.3) 


s'u^will  he  sits,  stays  21.1 


8-as-inlVe^  I  stand  (34.1) 
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7.  v+Uia.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  verbs  that  belong  here 
contain  the  continuative  -l-  treated  under  the  head  of  petrified  suffixes 
(see  §  42,  9).  The  formula  may  then  be  considered  morphologically 
identical  with  that  listed  as  method  5,  except  that  the  continuative 
-I-  is  introduced  before  the  -ha.     Examples  of  this  group  are : 

Repetitive 

wa-H-t!oxdlM^n  I  always  gather 

them 
bd^-feJc!elhixia^^      they      all 


Aorist  (or  verb)  stem 

tloxox-  gather 


{ba°'-Vek!-x  emerge) 

(sglp!-  cut) 

Tdot'lc'.ad-  break 

{al-xlJc!-  see) 
gwidi{¥'"d)-  throw 

(lok!-  trap) 


emerged  60.11 
hd^-feldelMxde^  I  keep  emerging 

(60.14) 
xa-H-sgip!ilhi  he  cut   them   all 

through  26.11 
xa-H-yd°'-lc!odolhi  he  always  just 

broke  them  in  two  29.1 
al-xikHlhi^n  I  used  to  see  him 
(jwidiiha  he    kept    throwing  it 

(164.11) 
lok'.olha  he  was  always  trapping 
them  78.4;   100.4 
The  non-aoristic  forms  of  these  frequentatives  dispense  with  the  re- 
peated vowel  (?)  characteristic  of  the  aorist,  so  that  the  introduction 
of  an  inorganic  -a'-  is  necessitated: 

gwida'lhan  I  shall  keep  throwing  it 
al-xik ! a'lhik'  I  used  to  see  him  (inferential) 
The  remarks  made  under  method  1   in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
frequentatives  directly  from  the  verb-stem  rather  than  the  aorist 
stem  apply  also  here   (sgotlolha   108.8   from  verb-stem  sgot!-  cut, 
aorist  sgo^d-,  like  sgotlo'sgat). 

8.  v-\-tv-{-  v+lha.     Only  two  verbs  have  been  found  that  follow 
this  very  irregular  formula  for  the  frequentative: 

Repetitive 

llawa'lhip'  always  become!  (78.5) 
Idalioxa  lawa'lhida^  whenever  it 
I     became  evening  44.1;  78.6 
liwi'lhagwa^n    I    always    come 
home  with  (game)  (136.2) 


Simplex 

lap'  become!  25.2 
Zd"?^' it  became  22.7 


ligigwa'^n    I    fetch    (game) 
home  (70.3,5;  164.4) 


The  latter  of  these  shows  at  the  same  time  an  unaccountable  loss  of 
the  -g-  of  the  stem;  the  future  of  the  simplex,  Wgwa'n,  probably  does 
not  exhibit  an  absolute  loss  of  the  -g-,  but  rather  a  contraction  of 
Wg-gw-  to  Wgw: 

§  43 
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TRANSITIVE  SUFFIXES  (§§  44-61) 

§   44.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  may  be  conveniently  listed  a  number  of  sufllxes 
that  either  transitivize  intransitives  (causative,  comitative,  indirective 
-amd-,  -old-)  or  are  characteristic  of  transitive  verbs  (indirective 
-s-  =  -ia;- TO,  indirective -an  (an) -FOR,  indirect  reflexive).  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  various  suffixes  may  be  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  among  themselves  and  with  the  purely  formal  elements 
that  follow,  that  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  can  hardly  be 
avoided  in  treating  of  them.  The  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in 
order. 

§  45.  Causative  -{a)n- 

Causatives  are  formed  from  intransitives  by  the  addition  of  -n- 
to  the  intransitive  form,  minus,  of  course,  its  formal  pronominal  ele- 
ments. If  the  final  sound  preceding  the  -n-  is  a  vowel,  the  suffix  can 
be  directly  appended,  the  vowel  being  generally  lengthened;  a  final 
consonant  (or  semivowel),  however,  generally,  though  not  always, 
requires  a  connective  -a-  (-i  when  umlauted)  between  it  and  the  sufllx; 
doublets  (with  and  without  connective  -a-)  sometimes  occur,  the  com- 
bination of  consonant  +  -n-  then  taking  a  constant  -a  (-i)  after  it. 
If  the  accented  vowel  (v)  of  the  aorist  immediately  precedes  the  -n- 
in  all  forms,  an  inorganic  -h-  must  be  introduced,  the  combination 
-nJir-  then  necessitating  a  following  constant  -a;  doublets,  conditioned 
by  the  position  of  the  accent,  here  also  occur.  Certain  suffixed  ele- 
ments (-i-,  -l^-)  characteristic  of  intransitives  drop  off  before  the  caus- 
ative -n-,  yet  in  some  forms  they  are  retained ;  intransitivizing  ele- 
ments naturally  remain,  for  without  them  the  verb  would  itself  be 
transitive  and  incapable  of  becoming  a  causative.  The  aorist  and  non- 
aorist  forms  of  the  causative,  with  the  qualification  just  made,  are 
built  up  on  the  corresponding  tense-mode  forms  of  the  primitive  verb. 
Examples  of  causative  -(a)n-  are: 

Intransitive  Causative 

yelnada'^  you  will   be  lost    (a        yaln&nada'^  you  will  lose  it 
palatalized   by  preceding  y 
to  -€-)  14.3 
yowo'^  he  is  21.1  bd^-i-yowoni'^n  I  woke  him  up 

(literally,  I  caused  him  to 
be  up  with  my  hand)   1G.4 
§§  44-45 
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Causative 

la-i-yowona'^n  I  miss  him  in 
shooting  (?  =  1  cause  him  to 
be  out)  (138.5) 
.  ha-i-yowonhsL^n 
t'uwugana'^n  I  make  him  hot 
ha-i-hiliweinaY  he  ran  him  out 

ihdxn&  he  burned  it  98.8 
Jidxank'wa  he  burned  him  up 
27.16 
{Vagafina'^n  I  make  him  cry 
I  t'egenxi  he  makes  me  cry 
hoyodsina'^n  I  make  him  dance 
hoid&na'n  I  shall  make  him 

dance 
'yd'^nsi'^n  he  made  him  go ;  yd"- 

n&na'^n  I  made  him  go 
1/anha  (=  *ydn-nha)  he  made 
him  go;    yaoh&^n  I   made 
him  go. 
yand'^na'n^  I  shall  cause  him 
to  go 
hene'^n  they  were  used  up  184.6      l-henenvai'^n  I  used  them  up 

yowd'HsIsLUxhi^n  I  startled  you 


t'uwu'^V  he  is  hot  94.15 
ha-i-hiliwa^t  you  ran  out  24.15 

Jidx  it  burns  94.18 

Vaga'^^  he  cries  62.2 

(hoyo'H'  he  dances  46.12 
I  Jioida'H'  he  will  dance 


yd'^n-  go  (aorist) 
yana-  go  (non-aorist) 


yowo'^s  he  started,  was  startled 
186.10 

yo'^sdd'^  he  will  start  186.10 
tlohigl  he  lies  like  dead 

t'.ohaga'sdd"^    he    will    lie    like 
dead  (148.8) 

s'as'inl  he  stands  144.14 

s'a's'anfd^  he  will  stand 

de-gillu'ldalx  it  blazes  188.15 

p'ele'xa^  he  goes  to  war  126.13 

daV-limlmxgwa^  (tree)  falls  on 
him  (108.12) 


yowo'^^snixhi^n  (for  change  of  a 
[     to  i  see  §  42,  12) 
f  yd'Hs!&nan  I  shall  startle  him 
I  yo^^snan 
t!ohiglnha.^n  I   make  him  lie 

like  dead 
Hobaga'sn&n  I  shall  make  him 

lie  like  dead 
fs'as'ininha^Ti     I     make     him 

stand 
ls"as"anha^n 
s*a's"anhan  I  shall  make  him 

stand 
de-giilu'ldalxn&^n  I  make  fire 

blaze 
p'ele'xana^n  I  make  him  go  to 

war 
dak'-limimxgwadini^n  I  chop 
(tree)  on  to  him 


>  Also  yana'k'nan  i  shall  mae£  hih  go,  with  Inserted  and  unexplained  suffix  -k'- 


§  45 
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Intransitive  Causative 

yewe'''    he    returned    4  9.10;         hd'-i-yewen  he  cured  him  (lit- 
88.5  erally,  he  caused  him  with 

his  hand  to  return  up)  15.2 
The  causative  in  -viiha-  is  sometimes  usitative  in  meaning: 
Zo^onha  he  used  to  kill  them;  lohon  he  killed  them  142.9 
Examples  occur  of  transitives  in  -n-  formed  from  intransitives  in 
which  no  causative  notion  can  be  detected: 

da-ldn\\ii^n  I  lied  to  him;  de-lwnh\xi  he  lied  to  me  (intransitive 

da-We^  I  shall  lie  [110.23]) 
gel-way af^na'^n  I  slept  wath  her  (26.4) ;  gel-wa-ina'n  I  shall  sleep 
with  her  (108.3)  (intransitive  ■M;aya7i^V^  I  sleep  [188.22];  walfe' 
I  shall  sleep  [188.20]);   but  wayanha,^n  I  cause  him  to  sleep 
(162.1);  walnhan  I  shall  cause  him  to  sleep,  wainha  put  him 
to  sleep!  106.4,8 
The  connective  a  of  the  causative  suflBx  -an-  in  the  aorist  is  treated 
differently  from  the  a  of  the  non-aorist  forms  in  so  far  as  in  the 
former  case  the  -an-  diphthong,  when  stressed,  receives   a   raised 
accent,  while  in  the  latter  the  a,  as  a  strictly  inorganic  element,  takes 
the  falling  accent.     Thus: 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

hd^gw&''n  he  made  him  run  Tiogwsi'n  make  him  run! 

(^e^(;gn he  caused  him  to  return)        ye^w&'n  make  him  return! 

(p.'agdn  he  bathed  him  [186.25])        p.'a^gra'n  bathe  him!  180.24 
In  other  words,  the  phonetic  relation  between  aorist  and  non-aorist 
illustrated  by  several  verb  types  (c.  g.,  agan-  :  ag[a]n-)  is  reflected  also 
in  the  causative  suffix  {-an-:  -[a]n-).     The  same  is  true  of  other  -[a]n- 
suffixes  not  causative  in  signification  (see  §  42,  10): 

Aorist  Non-aorist 

l-Tclu^ma^n  he  fixed  it  150.13  l-Tcluma'n  fix  it! 

(klemenxhi^n  I  make  you  27.9)         Iclema'n  make  it!  186.24 

§  46.  Comitative  -(a)  gw- 

Comitatives,  i.  e.,  transitive  forms  with  the  general  meaning  of  to 
DO  SOME  ACTION  (expressed  by  verb-stem)  together  with,  at- 
tended BY,  HAVING  SOMETHING  (expressed  by  object  of  verb),  may 
be  formed  only  from  intransitives  by  the  suffix  -gw-  (final  -k'",  rarely 
-k'wa  in  monosyllables);  after  a  consonant  (including  semivowel)  a 
connective  -a-  appears  before  the  -gw-,  though  in  a  few  cases  (as  in 
aorist  i/d«n-  go)  the  -gw-  is  directly  appended.  Dissyllabic  stems 
ending  in  vowel  +  -g-  or  -w-  often  add  the  comitative  -gw-  directly,  in 

§  40 
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which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  generally  lengthened;  doublets, 
however,  are  sometimes  found  with  connecting  a.  The  second  vowel 
of  aorist  stems  is  apt  to  be  lengthened  in  comitative  forms,  yet  not 
as  consistently  as  in  the  case  of  causatives.  Differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  causative  -n-,  the  comitative  suffix  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  a  final  aoristic  intransitive  element  (e.  g.,  -i-).  From  aorist  lolioi- 
DiE  are  formed  loho'^-n-  cause  to  die,  but  lohoy-agw-  die  together 
WITH.  The  reason  seems  clear.  While  the  action  of  a  causative  verb 
is  logically  transitive,  that  of  a  comitative  is  really  mtransitive,  and 
the  verb  is  only  formally  transitive.  In  the  former  case  the  subject 
of  the  verb  does  not  undergo  the  action  that  would  be  expressed  by 
the  intransitive  stem  {loJioi-) ;  in  the  latter  it  does.  Examples  of  the 
comitative  are: 


Intransitive 

yd'^n-  go  (aorist) 

yana-  (non-aorist) 

ligi-   come   home    from   hunt 

(aorist) 
li^g-  (non-aorist) 

giniig)-  go  to 


dal-yewey-  run  away 

wP-  travel 

loH-  play 

daway-  fly 

lienen-  use  up,  be  satiated 
yewey-  return 

yaway-  talk 

Oie'l-  sing  (non-aorist) 
[helel-  (aorist) 
§  46 


Comitative 

yank'""  he  takes  it  along  (lit., 
he  goes  having  it)  17.13 

yanagwa'nV  he  will  take  it  along 

ligi'^'k'^''  he  fetched  game  home 
70.3 

Wgvfo'nV  (  =  U^g-gwa^n¥  )  he 
will  fetch  game  home(130.6) 

ginl^gwa'^n  I  take  it  to  (31.11); 
also  ^im  !/agwa'^7i  (13.12);  fu- 
ture ginagwa'n  (=ginag- 
gwa'n  with  inorganic  a  be- 
cause of  preceding  n)  (146.6) 

dal-yewey Si^'k'"^  he  ran  away 
with  it 

lylk'wa  he  travels  around  with 
it  14.2 

Zo"Zagwa'%  I  play  with  him 
(124.14) 

hd'^-wa-daway&'k'''^  he  flies 
with  it 

Jienena.gwa'^n  I  eat  it  all  (43.12) 

yewey&gwa'^n  I  fetch  them  back 
(30.1;  47.13) 

yaway&gwa'^n  I  talk  about  it 
(lit.,  I  talkhavmg  it)  108.12 

ndx-l-he^ldigwa'n  I  shall  sing 
with  pipe  in  hand 

i-hele'^lagwa'^n  I  sing  with  it  in 
hand 


hiliw-  figlit,  jump 
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Intransitive  Coinitative 

t.'ohagas-  lie  like  dead  (non-  ndx-da-t.'ohaga'sgwaiiV  he  lies 
aorist)  like  dead  with  pipe  in  mouth 

uyu's'-  laugh  uyu'^s-g-wa^n  I  laugh  at  him 

baxam-  come  da-yawix      hax&m&'lc' "      they 

came  talking  (literally, 
mouth-talking  they-camc- 
with)  126.2 
lo^x  hiliwa.gwana'Jc'^  we  play  at 
fighting  (literally,  play  wo- 
fight-having) 
wa-bilVg\va'^n  I  jump  having 
it  {  =  *hiliugwa'^n,  see  §7) 

If  the  object  of  the  comitative  verb  is  other  than  a  third  person,  the 
suffix  -gw-  is  followed  by  the  indirective  -d-,  which  does  not  ordinarily 
appear  as  such,  but  unites  with  the  immediately  following  transitive 
connective  -x-  to  form  -s-;  a  connective  -a-  is  inserted  between  the 
-gw-  and  the  -s-,  so  that  the  whole  comitative  suliix  for  a  first  or 
second  personal  object  is  -(a)gwas-.     Examples  are: 

uyu'^s'gwasi  he  laughs  at  me 
Aenenagwa'sam  he  ate  us  up  (192,15) 
hd°'-wa-dawiya.gwa/shink'  he  will  fly  up  with  you 

The  form  -gwad-  of  the  comitative  suffix  appears  as  such  preceding 
-in-  (umlauted  from  -an-)  in  the  third  personal  object  of  indirect  for- 
f orms  built  up  on  intransitive  verbs  derived  from  transitives : 

luJdvfxagwsidini^n  I  trap  for  him  (probably  =  I  cause  [-in]  him 
to  be  having  [-gwad-]  [some  one]  to  trap  [lul'Iu-xa-]  [for  him]) ; 
but  liildu'xagwsLsi  he  traps  for  me 

p'ele'xagw&dini^n  I  go  to  war  for  him;  but  p'ele'xagw&si  he  goes 
to  war  for  me 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  such  cases  the  -gwad-  is  to  be 
definitely  analyzed  into  a  comitative  element  -gwa-  +  an  indirective 
element  -d-  (-f-)  to,  for;  this  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  for  -  object  becomes  identical  w\i\\  the  subject,  i.  e., 
when  the  verb  becomes  an  indirect  reflexive  (for  one's  self),  the  -d- 
immediately  precedes  the  regular  reflexive  suffix  -gwi-,  leaving  the 
causative  suffix  -{a)n-  between  it  and  the  comitative  suffix  -gw-: 

liik.'u'xagwanVgwide^  I  trap  for  myself  (probably  =  I  cause  [-a7i-] 
my seli  [-gwi-]  to  be  having  [-^w-]  [some  one]  to  trap[ZuZ:/w-j:a-] 
for[-f'-][me]) 

§  40 
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Comitatives  in  -gw-  are  formed  not  only  from  intransitivized  tran- 
sitivesin  -xa-  (e.  g.,  l-lubil'xaV''  she  pounds  with  it  in  hand  [55.10]; 
56.1),  but  also  from  non-agentive  intransitives  in  -x-  (see  below,  §  56). 
Examples  are: 

Non-agentive  Comitative 

sgo'^sde^  ( =  sgo'^d-x-de^)  I  cut        sgo'^sgwa^n  I  got  tired  ^  of  it 
(without     implied    object),  (21.6) 

am  across  (148.8) 
he^-me^-fho'^Vfhax     he     lay         7ie^^^wa-Vhd^FVha'xgw&  he  lay 
down  \\'ith  his  arms  folded,  dowTi  with  it  clasped  in  his 

lay  rolled  up  and  put  away  arms  154.6 

(cf.  he^-me^-t'bd'^JcH'haga^n  I 
roll  it  up  and  put  it  away) 
fge'yaHx  it  runs  around,  rolls  wa-V gCya'lxgvfa^n  I  roll  with  it 

wa-i-s'ugu's'uxgv^a^n     I      am 

sleepy   (literally,   something 

like:  I  am  confused  having 

sleep) 

ha-i-s'il%'x  he  landed  &a-'i-siZi'xgwa  he  landed  with 

(his  canoe)  13.5 
The  obverse,  as  it  were,  of  these  transitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-,  is  given 
by  certain  rather  curious  Class  I  intransitive  forms  in  -x-gwa-  built 
up  on  intransitive,  not,  like  normal  -x-  derivatives,  on  transitive 
stems;  they  may  be  literally  translated  as  to  be  with  (or  having) 
(something)  doing  or  being.  Thus  from  the  intransitive  aorist 
da¥-limim-  (tree)  falls  on  top  of  is  formed  the  intransitive  da¥- 
limlmxgwade^  it  falls  on  top  of  me  (108.12),  in  which  the  logical 
subject  (tree)  becomes  an  implied  object,  while  the  real  object  or 
goal  of  motion  (me)  is  treated  as  the  grammatical  subject.  The 
form  quoted  would  have  to  be  literally  translated  as  i  am  with  (or 
having)  (it)  falling  on  top  of  (me).  I  (as  tree)  fall  having 
it,  together  with  it  would  probably  be  something  like  *da¥- 
liml^mgwa'^n.  Morphologically  similar  to  dak'-liralmxgwade^  are 
doubtless : 

hewe'hoxgwade^  I  yawn  (literally,  I  am  having  — [  ?  ]) 
yele'^sgwside^  ( =  yelet! -x-gwa-)  I  am  sweating   (literally,  I  am 
— ^having  it,  i.  e.,  perspiration  [?]) 
With    such    an    interpretation,    the    form   daV-limlmxgwadini^n    i 
chop  it  on  to  him  becomes  readily  intelligible  as  a  causative  built 

1  sgo'tisde^  and  sgo'usgwa'n  are  morphologically  quite  clearly  related,  though  in  significatioD  the  latter  form 
has  widely  departed  from  what  must  have  been  its  primary  meaning. 

§  46 
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up  on  an  intransitive  in  -xgwa-;  literally  translated  it  would  read 
I  CAUSE  i-in)  HIM  TO  BE  WITH  (-gwod-)  (it)  falling  (limi^m-x-)  on 
TOP  OF  {daV-)  (him)  .  This  chimes  in  well  with  the  interpretation  given 
above  of  the  really  very  perplexing  "for"  forms  in  -gwadin-  and 
-gwanfgwi. 

As  will  have  been  noticed  from  some  of  the  examples  already 
given  (yawayagw-  talk  about,  uyy/^s'gwa-  laugh  at,  sgo^sgwa-  be 
TIRED  OF,  henenagw-  consume),  the  primarily  comitative  meaning  of 
the  -gw-  suffix  is  sometimes  greatly  obscured,  at  times  practically 
lost.  Other  examples  illustrating  this  weakening  of  the  fundamental 
signification  are: 

Intransitive  Comitative 

Tioyod-  dance  hoyod-agw-  dance    (a  particular 

kind  of)  dance  100.15;  102.9 

hd'^-yd^n-  go  up  haP'-yaP^n-gw-  pick  up  24.3;  59.15 

ha-i-ginig-  go  out  to,  come  ha-i-gini^-gw-    take  out   (no  leg 

motion  necessarily  implied) 

xeben-  do  (so)  xebe^y-agw-^  hurt,  destroy  136.23 

§  47.   Indixective  -d-{-s-) 

The  -d-  of  the  indirect  object  never  appears  in  its  naked  form 
(except,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  forms  in  -gwod-;  see  also  under 
-d-  in  petrified  suffixes),  but  always  combined  into  -s-  with  the  follow- 
ing element  -x-  that  serves  to  bind  pronominal  objects  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  to  the  verb-stem  with  its  derivative  suffixes  (see  §64). 
The  indirect  object  of  the  third  person  is  not  normally  expressed  by 
this  -d-,  but,  like  an  ordinary  direct  third  personal  object,  is  left 
unexpressed,  the  general  character  of  the  verb  being  impliedly  indi- 
rective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  incorporated  pronominal  indirect 
object  is  used  only  when  the  direct  object  is  of  the  thircl  person,  never 
of  the  first  or  second;  and,  since  the  pronominal  object  of  the  third 
person  is  never  expressed  in  the  verb,  this  means  that  what  is  trans- 
lated as  the  indirect  object  is  in  reality  morphologically  the  direct 
object  of  the  verb.  The  indircctive  idea  is  merely  a  derivative 
development;  or,  more  correctly,  certain  transitive  verbs  with  indi- 
rective  "  face"  require  an  -s- ( = -d- + -x-)  instead  of  -x-  with  an  incor- 
porated object  of  the  first  or  second  person,  i  give  it  to  him  is,  then, 
really  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i-iiim-give;  i  give  it  to  you,  by  i- 

>  For  the  change  of  non-causative  -n-  to  -y-  (-i-)  cf.  k!tmi\-  and  k.'eme'n-  make. 
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you-give;  I  GIVE  HIM  FOOD,  by  i-HiM-FOOD-GiVE,  in  which  the 
logically  indirect  object  him  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  object 
of  the  verbal  complex  food-give  (food,  not  being  a  pronominal 
object,  is  loosely  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb) ;  i  give  you 
FOOD,  by  i-you-food-give,  the  pronominal  combination  i  you 
being  expressed  at  the  end  of  the  verb-complex  in  the  same  form  as  in 
a  simple  transitive  like  i-you-see,  except  that  it  is  preceded  by  -s- 
instead  of  -x-;  such  combinations  as  i  give  you  to  him,  me  and  he 
GIVES  ME  to  you,  HIM  cau  uot  be  expressed  by  one  verb-form.  In 
these  latter  cases  the  grammatical  object  of  the  verb  is  no  longer  in- 
directly affected  by  the  action;  hence  another,  though  probably  ety- 
mologically  related,  verb-stem  is  employed,  while  the  indirect  object 
is  expressed  by  a  local  phrase  outside  the  verb :  i  give  you  to  him 
(  =  i-YOU-GiVE  [not  indirective  "face"]  him-to),  -x-,  not  -s-,  preced- 
ing the  combination  i  you.  The  idea  of  to  in  intransitives  like  go, 
RUN,  and  so  on,  is  regularly  expressed  by  such  an  extra-verbal  local 
phrase.  Many  verbs  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  seem  ordinary 
transitives,  are  in  Takelma  provided  with  the  indirective  -s-.  Ex- 
amples illustrating  the  use  of  this  -s-  are: 


Aorist 


Future 

o'h'in  (170.13;  180.9,16) 
o's6m  (178.15) 
(olnxhin  I  shall  give  you) 
wede'Fin  (17.10,11) 


(ogoyi'^n^  I  give  it  to  him  180.11 
ogu'ahi^n  I  give  it  to  you  23.3 
(oyonxbi^n  I  give  you) 
(wet'gi^n    (for   -g-   see    §42,  5)    I 
took  it  from  him  76.1 
weshi^n  I  took  it  from  you  (17.3) 
jal-da-p'o^pivn^n  I  blew  at  it  (15. 1) 
\al-da-p'up'aushi^n  I  blew  at  you 
wa^-giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him 

(for -w- see  §42,  11)  (176.17) 
wa^ga'sam^  he  brought  it  to  us 

(194.11) 
(eiyi'^n  I  hurt  him 
\  elshi^n  I  hurt  you 
(gayau  he  ate  him  54.5 
I  gayaushi'n  I  ate  you 
\al-yehehi'^nIs\\o\yedittohim(77.8)  al-ye^hi'n  I shaW  sliow  it  to  him 
]  al-yehe' pshi^n  I  showed  it  to  you     al-yepsi  show  it  to  me! 


wede'shin  (16.10,11) 


wagawi'n  I  shall  bring  it  to 

him 
wege'sink'  he  will  bring  it  to  me 


ga-iwa^nk'  130.5 

gaTshinV  ho  will  eat  you  26.8 


1  The  -y-  is  peculiar  to  aorist  forms  of  this  verb  with  a  third  personal  object  (ogoyiH'  yovto  nm;  ogoihi 
HE  TO  HIM  122.11)  and  to  ttic  tliird  personal  passive  aorist  (ogoyi'n  he  was  given  it  15.2) 

'  With  connecting  a  before  s.  In  o'shin  above  -g-  +  -«-Rives  -s-,  but  *w?sdam  {=wetg-sdam)  would  be- 
come confused  with  wladam  (,  =  we'd-3dam)  vou  took  it  from  me. 

§  47 
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Some  verbs  that  belong  here  show  the  -s-  only  in  the  aorist,  other 
forms  having  only  -x-.     Examples  are : 


Aorist 

went 


away   from    he^^-lwi'n 


Future 


lie^^-V'wi'^n  I 

him  23.12 
he^^-lushi^n  I  went  away  from    Tie^^-iivi'xbinV 

you  (184.14,15) 
yl^mlsbi^n  I  lent  it  to  you  98.15 
l-tlautliwi^n  I  catch  him  33.4 
l-t!aut!a'ushi  he  caught  you 
inaga'^n  I  said  to  him  72.9 
inaga'shi^n  I  said  to  you  108.4 
daV-da-haHi'^n  I  answered  him 

(61.6) 
daV-da-halshi^n  I  answered  you 

(134.20) 
sa^nsa"n  I  fight  him  (110.20) 
sd'^nsa'nsbi^n  I  fight  you 


yimi'xi  lend  it  to  me!  98.14,  21 
l-V.d'^wi'n  (33.8) 
i-t!dUxbin¥  (140.15) 
na'^gi'n  (15.15;  196.20) 
ndxhin  (60.3) 
daV-dd-hala'hin 

dak'^-da-hala'xhin 

sana'n  (28.15;  33.9) 
sana'xbin 


§  48.  Indirective  -{ayd- 
This  suffix  is  probably  composed  of  the  continuative  -I-  (see  §  42,  9) 
and  the  indirective  -d-,  though,  unlike  the  latter  suffix,  it  is  always 
employed  to  transitivize  intransitives,  a  characteristic  intransitive 
element  of  the  aorist  (e.  g.,  -i-)  regularly  remaining.  After  vowels,  the 
suffix  appears  simply  as  -Id-;  after  consonants  and  semivowels,  a  con- 
nective -a-  is  generally  introduced,  which,  when  accented,  receives  a 
falling  pitch.  The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  suffix  is  that  of 
purposive  action  toward  some  person  or  object,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
veniently translated  by  moving  at  or  toward,  in  order  to  reach, 
GOING  to  get.     Examples  of  its  use  are : 


Tiiliut'e^  I  climb 

yada'Ve^  I  swim  (yadad-) 
UW^  he  jumped  32.13;  78.11 


da-tlaya'^^    they    went    to 
(something)  to  eat  75.9 


da-dd^ya'H'  (future)  (33.9) 
s<7gZe'"^  he  shouted  59.4;  90.8 


hiliwaJXda^n  I  climb  for  it  (77. S) 
\yadadsJ\da^n  I  swim  for  him  (to 

save  him  from  drowning) 
\yededdJ\si  he  swims  for  me 
hiliwafXsa^n   they  fought   (liter- 
ally, they  jumped  at,  for  each 
other)  27.4 
get     da-tlayaXiW'^n  I  went  to  got  it  to 
eat ;  da-t!ayd\V  he  wont  to  get 
it  to  eat  (a  shows  by  its  accent 
that  it  is  part  of  stem)  70.9 
da-dd^'Ui'n  (future)  (33.9) 
sgelew&'W  he  shouted  to,  for  him 
59.4;  (94.1) 
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wiliw-  go,  run 
xudu'^m  he  whistled 

Zigri^i*'"'  he  fetched  home  (game) 
70.3;  128.12;  ligi'^he  came 
home  (with  game)  124.22 


IwiliwaHda^nl  go  and  show  it  to  him 
\de-wiliwQf\^a^n  I  fight  him  (27.3) 
xudurtiiJXdia^n  I  whistled    to    him 

(33.16) 
de-ligi&'W  he  fetched  it  for  him  to 

eat  126.9;  130.9 


yonobifW  they  held  nets  waiting 

for  fish  32.1 

InwoHt'  HE  went  after  it  29.12  the  -Id-  is  confined  to  the  aorist; 

non-aorist  forms  have  the  stem  woo-  without  suffix :  woo'n  i  shall  go 

AFTER  it  (162.8,10). 

§  49.  Indirective  -{a')md- 

There  hardly  seems  to  be  any  significant  difference  between  this 
and  the  preceding  suffix,  except  that  the  indirective  force  of  -(a')md- 
seems  in  many  cases  to  be  much  less  clear  and  that  it  may  be  appended 
to  transitive  as  well  as  to  intransitive  stems.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  in  some  of  the  examples  the  -m-  of  the  suffix  is  really  the  dissimi- 
lated  product  of  an  original  -I-  because  of  an  -l-  of  the  stem  (see  §  21) ; 
yet  this  explanation  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  cases. 
Those  forms  that  contain  a  radical  -I-  are  given  first : 

Simple  form  -(a')md- 

tHH&'mda^n  I  fish  for  (salmon) 
ts'lelelsi'nida^n   I  paint   him    (  =  1 

put  paint — s'e'H — on  to  him) 
s'in-deleg&'msdam  you  put  holes  in 

my  nose  22.2 
malaga/mshi^n  I  am  jealous  of  you 


malagia'^^  they  are  jealous  (cf. 

malag-,  malagan-  tell) 
yalaTde'ldixo.  (61.8)  * 
ilagag-  feed) 

legwe^l  he  sucked  it  (186.18) 
(geleg-  twirl) 

uyuts!-  laugh 
ya'mV  ask  him!  70.6 


Idemen-  make 

daV-Vgvf^ha^n  I  put  (hat-lijce 
object)  over  as  covering 
§  49 


yalag&'mda^n  I  dive  for  it  (60.10) 
lagaga,'m.da^n  I  paid  him  (184.17) 
Ze^weZa'mda^n  I  sucked  it  out  of  him 
di^^-al-gelegal&'inda^n  I  tie  his  hair 

up  into  top-knot  (172.3) 
dt^-uyu'tslamda^n  I  fool  him 
ya7rMZa'mt'(goand)askofhim  !74.10 
p'oysiinda^n   I    smoke    them    out 

(76.11) 
bd°^-Jc!emen8i'iiida^n    I    make    him 

ready  to  go  (76.13) 
dal''-t' gu' ^hsiint'     she     covered    it 

(basket)  over  61.9 
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§60.  Indirective -(a)/;(a/7)-  "for" 

From  transitives,  never  from  intransitives,  are  formed  verbs  in 
-{a)n  or  -{a) nan-  (the  first  -a-  is  the  connective  vowel  already  spoken 
of)  signifying  to  do  (the  act  expressed  by  the  verb-stem)  for,  in 
BEHALF  OF  (the  objcct  of  the  verb).  No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when 
-{a)n-  or  -(a)nan-  is  to  be  used,  the  two  sufTixes  being  frequently 
found  to  interchange  in  the  same  form.  It  is  not  likely  that  -{a)nan- 
is  a  mere  duplication  of  the  simpler  -(a)n-,  as  no  other  case  of  suffix- 
reduplication  could  be  shown  to  exist  in  Takelma,  but  rather  a 
compound  suffix  consisting  of  two  distinct  elements  that  happen  to  be 
homonymous.  Neither  of  the  -(a)n-  elements  m-{a)nan-,  however, 
can  be  identified  with  either  the  causative  -{a)n-  or  the  petrified  -{fl)n- 
of  certain  transitive  verbs  (see  §  42,10),  for  the  full  -{a)nan-  suffix  is 
found  suffixed  to  them  (e.  g.,  loho^ninini'^n  I  killed  him  fob 
HIM  [  =  I  CAUSED  HIM  TO  DIE  FOR  himI)  .  As  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary indirect  object-suffix  -s-,  only  the  third  person  (and  that,  as  far  as 
the  pronoun  is  concerned,  by  implication)  is  tolerated  as  the  logical 
object,  the  grammatical  object  being  always  the  person  in  whose 
behalf  the  action  is  done.  If  the  formal  (i.  e.,  indirect)  object  of 
the  verb  is  of  the  third  person,  the  -{a)n-  or  -(a)nan-  is  nearly  always 
followed  by  the  "instrumental"  i  (see  §  64),  an  umlaut  of  the  suffix 
to  -(i)n-  or  -(i)nin-  necessarily  resulting  (see  §  8,  3c).  The  longer 
form  of  the  suffix  -{a)nan  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  aorist  forms 
with  third  personal  object;  non-aorist  forms  and  aorist  forms  with 
first  or  second  personal  object  generally  have  the  shorter  form  of  the 
suffix,  -{a)n-.  What  was  said  above  of  a  phonetic  character  in  regard 
to  the  causative  -{a)n-  applies  also  here.     Examples  are : 


Transitive  Indirective 

wa^-i-tloxoxini^n      I      gather 

them  for  him 
wa^-l-tfuxux&nxi     he    gathers 

them  for  me 
l-lc.'u^mininini'^n  I  fixed  it  for 

him 
l-k luminimni^nk'  he    will    fix 

it  for  him 

Il-k!u^7iiana.n'xi  he  fixed  it  for 
me 
l-k.'umansi'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 10  §    50 


wa^-i-t'.oxoxi^n  I  gather  them 
(192.4) 


v-km^ma'n  he  fixed  it 
(150.13;  186.16,18) 
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Transitive 

Wha'^n  I  carry  it  (178.4,5,6) 


[bull.  40 


o'^ga^n  I  trap  them  (78.5) 


Jc.'addi-  pick  (aorist) 


Tda'^d-  pick  (non-aorist) 

de^-l-wl'*gi^n  I  spread  it   out 
(120.1) 

Ic.'emen-  make 

limimana'^n  I  fell  tree  (cause 
it  to  fall)  (108.11) 

loho^na'^n  I  cause  him  to  die 
(142.9) 


db^mVwanV  he  will  kill  him 

(116.18) 
sa/^gwa'^n   I   paddle   it    (60.1; 

112.9) 


Indirective 

JZa'^ftinini'^n  I  carry  it  for  him 

le^hsi'nxi  he  carries  it  for  me 

tlo^ginini'^n  I   trap  them    for 
him 
Id'^gini^n 
(pHyin)   lu'^gsioxi    he     traps 

(deer)  for  me 
lo'ld'min  I  shall  trap  them  for 

him 
Ic'.adaymi'^n  I  pick  them  for 

him 
kladdihiid^n 
Tcledey&'nxi  he  picks  them  for 

him 
Idd'^diD.iiii'n  I  shall  pick  them 

for  him 
de^-i-vn'^g&nxi    he   spreads  it 

out  for  me 
Idemenmi'^n    I    make    it    for 

him 
Iclemnmi'n  I  shall  make  it  for 

him 
limimmmi'^n  I  fell  it  for  him 

lohd^nmmi'^n  I  killed  him  for 

him 
Zo^d"nana'nAi  he  killed  him  for 

him 
luliu^nsJnxi  he  killed  him  for 

me 
dd^m2^n2JTJc'wan¥  he  will  kill 

him  for  him 
Jian-se^gwsi'nsin  I  am  paddled 

across    (literally,   it,  i.    e., 

canoe,    is    paddled    across 

for  me) 
plahayinmi'^n^    I     make    it 

done  for  him 


p!ahana7m'^n  I  cause  it  to  be 
cooked,  done 

A  number  of  transitive  verbs  in  -{d)n{an)-  in  which  the  for  (in 
behalf  of)  idea  is  not  clearly  apparent  nevertheless  doubtless  belong 
here.     Such  are: 


§  50 


>  For  the  change  of  suffixed  n  to  y  see  §  46,  second  footnote. 
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{d^da"n  I  hunt  for  him 

[116.8]) 


al'-o^dim'^n  I  look  around  for  him 

(92.27) 
i^-odoni'n    I    shall    feel     around 

for  it 
malag&n&'nhi  he  told  him  30.15  {mala'xbi  he  told  you  [162.6]) 

It  not  infrequently  happens  in  verbs  where  the  logical  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  subject  and  a  first  or  second  personal  object  can 
hardly  be  other  than  an  indirect  one,  that  the  for  idea  is  expressed 
by  means  of  the  simple  transitive  form  with  -x-  or  -s-  instead  of 
the  more  explicit  indirective  -(a)w(an)-,  as  shown  in  the  following 
examples: 

Icledelsi  he  picks  them  for  me  (literally,  he  piclcs  to  mc,  along- 
side of  ]c!edey&'nxi  he  picks  them  for  me)* 

me^hepxip  come  and  chop  out  (a  hole)  for  me  (to  enable  me  to 
get  out)  (literally,  come  and  chop  me!)  90.16 

gel-ts! eye' mxi  he  hid  it  from  me  (158.7) ;  but  gel-ts!ayammi'^n  I 
hid  it  from  him 

The  idea  of  doing  something  for  some  one  when  the  action  is  an 
intransitive  one  can  not  be  expressed  in  the  verb  itself,  so  that  peri- 
phrases of  one  kind  or  another  are  resorted  to;  e.  g.,  i  go  for  him  is 
expressed  by  i  go,  he  having  sent  me.  In  verbs  that  are  intransi- 
tive only  in  form,  but  logically  still  transitive,  that  is,  in  transitive 
verbs  with  unexpressed  object,  the  for  idea  is  expressed  by  the  com- 
plex sufRx  -gwa'dan-  (with  first  or  second  personal  object  -gwas-) ,  the 
analysis  of  which  has  been  attempted  above  (see  §  46).  Thus  we 
have  (pHyin)  ld'^gin{in)i^n  i  trap  (deer)  for  him  built  up  on  a  tran- 
sitive in  both  form  and  meaning  (i.  e.,  lo'^ga^n),  but  luklu'xagwa- 
dini^n  i  trap  for  him  built  up  on  a  formal  intransitive  (Jiuktu'xa^). 
The  idea  of  for,  in  behalf  of  one's  self  is  rendered  in  transitive 
verbs  by  adding  to  the  indirective  suffix  -{a)n{an)-  the  regular  reflexive 
suffix  -k'wi-  {-gwi-) : 

do^mana'nk'widd'^  he  will  kill  them  for  himself 
t!umuTc'wanl:'v)ide^  I  kill  them  for  myself 
de^-i-wl'^gank'wide^  I  spread  it  out  for  myself 
han-se'gwa'nlc'vnde^  I  paddle  myself  across,  really,  I  paddle  (canoe) 
across  for  myself 

'There  must  be  a  difference  in  signification,  however,  between  k.'edilsi  and  Icledcya'nii.  The  former 
probably  means  "he  picks  them  for  mc,  1.  c,  in  order  to  give  them  to  me;"  the  latter  "he  picks  them 
in  my  behalf  (perhaps  because  I  am  sick  and  can  not  do  so  myself.)"  Compare  also  de'Ue'fzi  UE  opened 
THE  DOOR  FOR  ME  (i.  e.,  In  Order  to  let  me  in)  (ri3.12)  with  de'Ue'tganxi  HE  opened  the  door  on  mt 
BEHALF  (perhaps  because  I  was  unable  to  do  so  myself). 

§  50 
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In  intransitive  verbs  with  implied  transitive  force  a  -V-  is  inserted 
between  the  indirective  -{(i)n{an)-  and  the  reflexive  -gwi-: 

lukm'xagwanVgwif  he  traps  for  himself 
Also  this  form  in  -gwanfgwi-  was  explained  above. 
§  51.  Indirect  Reflexive  -gwa- 

By  indirect  reflexive  is  here  meant  action  in  reference  to  something 
belonging  to  one's  self,  not  action  in  behalf  of  one's  self.  From  the 
latter  idea  (expressed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  -[a]n[an]Vwi-  and  -[a]n[a7i]- 
t'gwi-)  the  indirect  reflexive  in  -gwa-  differs  in  being  always  found  in 
a  transitive  setting;  from  the  comitative  -(a)gw{a)-  it  differs  phonet- 
ically in  being  formed  only  from  transitive  verbs  with  expressed  object 
and  in  the  constancy  of  the  final  -a-  (third  person  aorist  -k'wa,  not 
-Ic'"').     Examples  of  its  use  are: 

s'in-^-i-^'^iZi'^sgwa^  he  scratched  his  own  nose  14.11;  15.7 

manx  al-nii'^k'wa  ( =  gw-k'wa)  he  painted  his  own  face  (cf .  nb^gw- 

i^n  I  paint  it) 
l-gaxaga'xg\\'&^n  I  scratch  myself,  i.  e.,  my  own  (cf.  %-gaxagixi'^n 

I  scratch  him) 
i-p.'i'-nd'"k'wa  warm  yournands!  (188.20)  (cf.  i-p!l^-nd'^¥vn^n  I 

warm  his  hands) 
s-'m-de^le'p'gw&h.e  stuck  it  into  his  oa\ti  nose  (cf.  dd'^-dele'p'ihe 

pierced  his  —  another's  —  ear) 
blls  ^a\-giliga'lk'wa,^n  I  covered  myself  with  moss  (48.14)  (cf.  hits 

l-giligili'^n  I  covered  him  with  moss) 
hlls  ^i-giliga'lk\va,^n  I  covered  my  hands  with  moss 
g\ven-p!iyi'7ik'\va.  he  lies  on  pillow   (probably  =  he  causes  his 

neck  to  lie)  ^ 
lc!ede7k'v,'&^n  I  pick  them  for  myself  (literally,  I  pick  my  own) 
de-Jc'iuk'auk'vs'&k'  he  brandished  it  before  his  face  172.11 
i-lc!u^ma'nk'\va,  he  prepared  himself,  got  ready  172.2  (cf.  l-lclu^- 

ma'n  he  fixed  it,  got  it  ready  114.7) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  whenever  what  in  English  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  a  direct  reflexive  is  really  such  only  in  form,  not  in  fact,  the 
Takelmaidiom  requires  the  indirect  -k'wa-  form,  not  the  direct  reflexive 
in  -gwi-.  Thus,  i  see  or  scratch  myself  is  not  logically  a  reflexive  in 
the  same  sense  as  i  kill,  drown,  or  hang  myself,  the  former  involv- 
ing strictly  action  on  what  belongs  to  the  subject,  not  on  the  subject 
itself:  I  SEE  or  scratch  my  own  (flesh).     Still  such  distinctions  can 


'The  object,  generally  a  body-part,  to  which  the  action  refers  Is  printed  In  Roman  characters. 
'p'«!/in- connected  with  -p/e^fn-  lie? 
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hardly  be  insisted  upon;  much  depends  on  idiomatic  usage.  The 
indirect  reflexive  suffix,  it  would  seem,  is  employed  only  when  the 
direct  object  is  incorporated  in  the  verb;  if  the  direct  object  is  taken 
out  of  tlie  verb-complex  and  provided  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  is  removed 
and  the  -gwa-  falls  out.  Thus  we  have  dd'^-de^le'p'gwa  he  pierced 
HIS  OWN  EAR  with  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-  to  show  the  possession  of 
the  object  {dd'^-  ear)  by  the  subject;  dd^dele''p'i  would  mean  he 
PIERCED  another's  EAR.  The  former  sentence  can  also  be  expressed 
more  analytically  by  ddnxdagwa  hadele'p'i  his-own  {-dagwa)  -ear  he- 
iN-PiERCED-iT ;  ddnxda  hadele'p'i  would  then  have  reference  to  the 
piercing  of  another's  ear.  In  other  words,  the  reflexive  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  verb  or  in  the  noun  according  to  whether  the  latter 
is  incorporated  or  independent. 

INTRANSITIVE   SUFFIXES   (§§   52-57) 
§  52.  General  Remarks 

Under  this  head  are  included  such  suffixes  as  intransitivize  a  transi- 
tive verb  by  removing  the  object  (-xa-),  transferring  the  object  from 
without  to  within  the  sphere  of  tlie  subject  (reflexive,  reciprocal),  or 
changing  the  character  of  the  action  altogether  (non-agentive,  posi- 
tional). The  passive  intransitivizes  by  removing,  not  the  object,  but 
the  subject,  the  former  remaining  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  which 
we  find  it  in  the  corresponding  transitive;  the  voice  is  characterized 
by  peculiar  suffixes  that  differ  for  the  various  tense-modes,  and  which, 
following  as  they  do  the  pronominal  elements  of  the  verb,  will  receive 
appropriate  treatment  in  discussing  the  purely  formal  verbal  elements. 
The  normal  transitive,  its  ancillary  passive,  the  active  intransitive 
(,-xa-),  the  reflexive,  the  reciprocal,  the  non-agentive,  and  the  posi- 
tional may  be  looked  upon  as  the  seven  voices  of  a  transitive  verb,  of 
which  only  the  first  five  (possibly  also  the  sixth),  however,  can  be 
freely  formed  from  any  transitive  stem.  Of  the  seven  voices,  the 
first  two  are  provided  with  a  distinct  set  of  pronominal  object  (and 
transitive  subject)  suflixes;  the  third  and  the  fifth,  with  Class  I 
intransitive  subjects;  the  remaining,  with  Class  II  intransitive 
subjects. 

Before  giving  examples  of  the  intransitive  suffixes,  it  may  be  useful 
to  rapidly  follow  out  a  particular  transitive  stem  (dink!-  stretch  out 
[  =  base  din-  +  transitive  petrifiedsuliix-A-.'-])  in  its  various  voices.    First 

j  52 
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of  all,  we  may  form  an  ordinary  active  transitive  verb  with  expressed 
object  by  attaching  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem  the  appropriate  pro- 
nominal suffixes:  ha-i-de-di'nik!a^n  i  stretch  it  out  (like  a  rubber 
BAND  or  the  like)  (62.1).  Secondly,  from  this  may  be  formed  a  pas- 
sive by  the  addition  to  the  stem  (dinik!-)  of  the  pronominal  object  and 
characteristic  passive  suffix:  ha-i-de-di'niklan  it  is  or  was  (actively) 
STRETCHED  OUT.  Thirdly,  the  transitive  stem  may  be  made  intransi- 
tive by  a  failure  to  specify  the  object:  ha-i-de-di'ni^xade^  i  stretch 
(something)  out.  Fourthly,  a  direct  reflexive  is  formed  by  the 
suffix  -gwi-:  ha-i-de-di'ni^¥wide^  i  (actually,  if  such  were  possible) 
STRETCH  MYSELF  OUT,  in  as  literal  a  sense  as  in,  e.  g.,  i  kill  myself. 
Fifthly,  the  transitive  form  may  be  made  reciprocal  by  the  compound 
suffice  -x-(or  -s-)an-:  ha-i-de-di' ni^xa^n  they  (actively  and  literally) 
STRETCH  one  ANOTHER  OUT.  Sixthly,  the  non-agentive  voice  is 
formed  by  a  suffixed  -x-:  ha-i-de-dini'^x  it  stretches  out  (144.14), 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  sore  might  be  supposed  to  spread,  without  voli- 
tion and  without  apparent  agency;  this  particular  form  is  idiomati- 
cally employed  to  refer  to  the  stretching  out,  advancing,  marching,  of 
a  single  column,  the  figure  here  being  evidently  that  of  a  long  string- 
like line  moving  out  without  distinctly  sensed  agency.  Similarly, 
hd'^-dini'^x  (clouds)  spread  up  in  long  strips  13.3  are  not  actively 
spread  out  by  some  one,  do  not  spread  out  some  unexpressed  object, 
are  not  conceived  of  as  actually  spreading  themselves  out,  and  are 
not  conceived  of  as  being  in  the  static,  purely  positional  condition  of 
lying  extended.  Seventhly,  the  last,  positional  voice  is  expressed 
by  an  aoristic  -i*-,  non-aoristic  -as-:  dink'.l  it  lies  spread  olt, 
referring  to  a  long  string  or  other  elongated  body  extended  on  the 
ground;  future  dinkla'sdd'^.  A  synopsis  for  the  second  person 
singular  (and  reciprocal  plural)  of  dinJc!-(diniJc!-)  spread  of  the 
seven  voices  in  the  six  tense-modes  is  given  in  Appendix  A.  The 
intransitive  suffixes  will  now  be  taken  up  in  order. 

§  53.  Active  Intransitive  -xa- 

The  -a-  of  this  suifix  is  a  constant  element  except  before  a  per- 
sonal ending  beginning  -with  a  vowel:  p'ele'xiV  we  go  to  fight. 
Like  other  non-radical  -a-  vowels  it  may  be  umlauted  to  i:  s'om-lii- 
hulxiya^  they  (indef.)  operate  as  s'orrdoho'lxa^s  (class  of  medicine 
men)  172.14.     The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  verbs  of  Type 
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8  falls  out  before  the  -xa-,  also  an  indirective  d  (including  the  -d-  of 
-[d\md-,  [a\id;  a  final  radical  -d-,  however,  unites  with  -xa-  to  form 
-sd-).  Verbs  of  Type  5  employ  not  the  aorist,  but  the  verb-stem, 
in  the  aorist  of  the  -xa-  derivative  (cf.  the  parallel  phenomenon  in 
the  formation  of  the  frequentative,  §  43,  1  and  6;  for  exceptions  see 
§  40,  5),  inserting  the  repeated  stem-vowel  between  the  fortis  conso- 
nant of  the  stem  and  the  suffix;  -xa-  derivatives  of  Type  5  verbs 
thus  belong  to  Type  2.  For  the  vocalism  of  the  stem  of  -xa-  forms, 
see  §  31,  5.  Verbs  in  -oca-  of  Types  2  and  3  regularly  have  a  short 
second  stem  vowel,  even  if  the  quantity  in  the  primitive  verb  is  long; 
this  short  vowel  may,  however,  be  secondarily  lengthened,  with  fall- 
ing accent,  to  express  a  frequentative  idea.  In  non-aorist  forms  the 
stress  tends  to  fall  on  the  -xa-.  Verbs  in  -xa-  can  be  formed,  of 
course,  only  from  transitives,  and,  although  in  form  they  are  strictly 
intransitive,  they  always  logically  imply  an  object.  Examples  of 
-xa-  are: 

lubu'x&^  she  pounded  16.9;  l-lv/px&gwank'  she  will  pound  having 

it  (pestle)  55.10  (aorist  transitive  loio^p'  she  pounded  them 

16.9) 
t.'lHa'mx&de^  I  went  fishing  (tHHa'mda^n  I  fished  for  them) 
lc!d°'wa'nxaf  she  sifts  57.15  (k.'d^wa'nda^n  I  sift  acorn  meal  [16.10]) 
da¥-fe]c!e'xa,^  he  smokes  96.23  (Type  5  dalc'-t'e'^gi^n  I  give  him 

to  smoke  [170.13]) 
plehe'xa,'  he  beat  off  (bark)  55.6  (pfahah-  chop  [90.11]) 
lebe'sade^  I  sew  Qebeda'^n  I  sew  it) 

sgut!u'x&^  he  is  cutting  92.2  (Type  5  aorist  sgo^d-  72.10) 
al-xllcH'xQ,^  he  looked  around  102.12  (Type  5  aorist  al-xl*g-  124.8) 
luk!u'x&^  he  traps  (Type  5  aorist  lo^g"-  78.5) ;  future  lil'^x'^agwa- 

dinin  I  shall  trap  for  him 
wd'^-Jiimi'xd^e^  I  was  talking  to  somebody  (wd'^-himida'^n  I  talked 

to  him  [59.16]) 
dak'-da-hele'halxsde^  I  alwavs  answer  {daV-da-Jid'^li'^n  I  answer 

him  [146.14]) 
da¥-hene'xsi^  he  waits;  future  dak'-henxa't'e^  I  shall  wait  {dak'- 

hene^da'^n  I  wait  for  him) 
i/imi's-a^(=  -s'-xaO    he   dreams;  future  yims'sJVe*;  imperative 

yims'Si^ 

In  k.feme'nxsde^  i  was  making,  working  (future  TclemxdJVe')  the 
loss  of  the  -n-  in  the  non-aorist  forms  (cf.  Icfemna'n  i  shall  make  it 
[28.14])  may  be  due  to  a  purely  phonetic  cause  (see  §  11) 

§  53 
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§  64.  Reflexive  -gwi- 

The  final  consonant  of  the  aorist  stem  of  some  verbs  of  Type  8  is 
eclipsed,  with  lengthening  of  preceding  vowel,  also  before  the  reflex- 
ive -gwi-  (see  §  40,  8),  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  preserved.  Where 
the  -gwi-  reflexive  is  derived  from  indirect  transitives  in  -d-  {-amd-, 
-gwadan-),  there  is  often  practically  no  difference  in  signification 
between  it  and  the  indirect  reflexive  -gwa-.     Examples  of  -givi-  are: 

t!omdk.'wide^  I  kill  myself  (from  Uomom-) 

al-yele'p'gwif  he  showed  himself  (yeheh-) 

al-xi'^k\vif  he  looked  at  himself 

p.'agdnk'wide^  I  bathed    (literally,   I  caused  myself  to  bathe; 

cf.  jplaga^na'^n  I  bathe  him) 
se'^la' mt' gvdde^  1  shall  paint  myself  {seHa'mdan  I  shall  paint  him) 
(t'gwaxdik'wide^  I  tattooed  myself  (t'gwaxdi  he  tattooed  him) 
[fgwd'^xa'nfgwide^  I  shall  tattoo  myself  (  =  for  myself) 
l-gis'iga's'gwide^  I  tickle  myself 
al-wa-ts!eyek'wide^  I  washed  myself  with  it 
dd°'-delega'mt'g\\\de^  {  =  dd'^-dele'p'gwa^n)  I  pierce  my  ears 
{yu¥)  Jc.'emenk'wit'  they  made  themselves  (strong)  27.12 
xuma  ogoik'wide^  I  give  food  to  myself  (  =  1  food-give  myself) 
l-lesgi'k'\vide^  1  shall  touch  myself 

Before  the  imperative  endings  -p\  -p'anp'  tho  reflexive  suflBx  be- 
comes lengthened  to  -gvn*-: 

Iclet'gwi^p'  ^  pick  them  for  yourself ! 

de^gwa'lfgwl^p'anp'  take  care  of  yourselves!  126.20;  (128.24) 

The  reflexive  of  naga-  say  to  is  irregular  in  that  is  is  formed  not 
from  the  transitive  stem,  but  from  the  corresponding  intransitive 
nagai-  say:  nagalk'nnf  he  said  to  himself  104.1  (cf.  nagailc'wa,  §62). 

§  55.  Reciprocal^  "  '  i-an- 

The  -X-  and  -s-  preceding  the  characteristic  reciprocal  -an-  (umlauted 
-in-)  suffix  are  nothing  but  the  connective  consonant  of  direct  and  in- 
direct transitive  verbs  respectively,  the  choice  in  the  reciprocal  form 
between  the  two  depending  entirely  upon  which  is  used  in  the  cor- 
responding simple  transitive.  A  difference,  however,  in  the  use  of 
this  -X-  (-S-)  between  the  transitive  and  reciprocal  is  found  in  so  far 
as  in  the  latter  it  appears  with  a  third  as  well  as  first  and  second 

•Indirect  reflexive  (for  oneself)  In  signification,  though  without  Indirective  suffix  of  any  kind.  The 
form  Is  thus  analogous  to  such  as  k!edi\si  mentioned  above  (see  §59).  That  the  reflexive  action  l3 
thought  of  as  indirective  In  character  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  ablaut  of  the  stem  {k!aad-) ;  see  §31, 6. 
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personal  object.  The  phonetic  form  of  what  precedes  the  -x-  (-s-)  is  the 
same  as  in  the  transitive  from  which  the  reciprocal  is  derived.  The 
reciprocal  element  -an-  is  the  only  one  of  the  verbal  sufRxes  that  is 
placed  between  the  connecting  -x-  and  the  personal  endings,  so  that 
it  may  rightly  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  way  equivalent  to  the  incor- 
porated objective  pronouns.     Examples  of  -x-an-  are: 

JdoyoxiaiV  we  go  together,  accompany  one  another  (33.15) 

t.'eUxmiha^ni  let  us  play  shinny! 

l-latsla'^LmiV  we  touch  one  another 

aZ-s-in-Zd'"xa^n  they  meet  each  other  (literally,  they  thrust  noses 

to  one  another) 
i.'omoxa^n  they  kill  one  another  (33.10) 
gel-waydnx&^n  they  were  sleeping  together  (literally,  they  caused 

each  other  to  sleep  facing  each  other)  190.2 
al-xl'^x&^n  they  looked  at  each  other 

Examples  of  -s-an-,  i.  e.,  of  indirect  reciprocals,  are: 

na^a'sa^n  they  said  to  each  other  31,9  (cf.  Tiaga'sbi^n  I  said  to  you 

[100.1]);  future  naxan^i'  (cf.  ndxhin  [60.3]) 
sd'^nsa'nssb^n  they  fight  one  another  (23.14;  184.13)  (cf.  sd'^nsa'ns- 

hi^n)]  future  sana'xan^f  (23.15)  (cL  sana'xhin) 
Ae^^-^-fts'a^n  they  went  away  from  one  another  (cf.   he^--%ushi^n 

[184.14]);  future  Ae^^-fiyi'xan^^'  (fii.he^^-lwi'xhin) 
ld°^ma'lssi^n  they  quarreled  with  each  other  27.2;  86.10 
wd'^-Jiimi' s&^n  they  talked  to  one  another  124.14(cf .  wd'^-'himi' shi^Ti) 
lo^gwa's-iniha^  let  us  play  32.5  (cf.  lo^gwa'shin  future) 
t!u'lt!als-miha^  let  us  play  at  gambling-sticks  {tHiH)  31.9 
al-sege'sa¥smi¥  we  keep   nodding   to  one  another;  se^h'sa'V- 

sanfc'  they  nodded  to  one  another  (inferential)  172. 10 (but  unre- 

duplicated  aZ-se'^ximfc'  we  nodded  to  each  other) 

§  56.  Non-agentive  -x- 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  non-agentive  -x-  and  the 
intransitive  -xa-  may  be  well  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with  the 
distinctly  double  signification  of  English  intransitively  used  transi- 
tives.  If  such  a  transitive  word  as  split  be  relieved  of  its  object,  it 
may  be  employed  in  two  quite  distinct  senses,  either  to  indicate  the 
same  sort  of  action  that  is  expressed  by  the  transitive,  but  without  ex- 
plicit direction  (as,  the  carpenter  can  split,  i.  e.,  can  split  beams, 
boards) ;  or  to  indicate  a  spontaneous  non-volitional  activity  resulting 
in  a  static  condition  identical  with  that  induced  by  the  corresponding 
transitive  action  (as,  the  beams,  boards,  split,  i.  e.,  spontaneously 
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undergo  motion  resulting  in  that  condition  which  is  brought  about 
by  corresponding  activity  from  without:  the  carpenter  splits  the 
BEAMS,  boards).  SPLIT  in  the  former  case  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by 
xa'^-ts' Hwi' xa^  (aorist  transitive  ts-.'ivn-d-);  in  the  latter,  by  xd"- 
is-!ivn^s-  (=  -ts' liwi'd-x) .  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  -x- 
does  not  seem  to  be  logically  justified  (e,  g.,  al-huynxde^  i  hunt  136.18; 
al-ho-yoiya'^n  i  hunt  them)  ;  but  something  must  be  allowed  for  idio- 
matic, not  literally  translatable  usage.  Such  petrified  suffixes  as 
-d-  do  not  drop  out  before  the  -x-;  the  repeated  consonant  of  Type  8 
verbs  falls  off  as  usual  (yet  cf.  forms  like  Umlm-x-gwa-,  §46).  Ex- 
amples of  the  non-agentive  are: 

Transitive  Non-agentive 

i-Vwd'^gwi^n    I    awakened    him     Vwd'^^xde^  I  awoke  (16,3)  (future 

16.4  (future  l-Vwa'l'.win)  Fwd'^^xde'  [190.5]) 

leme'^V   they   took  them   along     leme'^x  they  all  went  136.7 

144.17 
l-t'ge^yili'^n  I  roll  it  fge^yd^lx  it  rolls 

de-ts'  !ibVp'  he  closed  door  de-is'!ihi^x  (door)  shut 

f'.a-i-Tia-u-fgu'^p  he  upset  it  p!a-i-Jui-u-fgu'^px  it  upset  60.8 

wa^-l-t!eme^m  he  assembled  them     wa-t'.emexia^-  people  assembled 

110.3  144.23 

Jia^w-i-ha'nats !i^n  I  made  it  stop     Aa-w-Aana'^s(  =  -a'fe/x) it  stopped 

(152.15;  198.9) 
dl-sgu'yukH^n  I  knock  it  down     dl-sgil'^^xV  it  fell  (nobody  push- 

(48.7,8)  ing)  (59.11:  62.1) 

i-gwidigwa't'i  he  threw  them     JiuHiX'nk'wa   (tiredness)    gwidig- 

(108.21;  138.3)  wa^s  (=  -a^tx)  he  was  plumb 

tired  out  (probably  =  he  tot- 
tered with  tiredness)  120.12 
l-smiW smili^n  I  swing  it  smiW smalxde^  I  swing*  (73.2) 

6dM"e'V/i^nIliftitup  (Type5)  hd^-f  eldest' ax  it  bobs  up  and 

down  (60.11,13,14) 

In  some  verbs  -alx-  ( =  continuative  -al-  +  non-agentive  -x-)  seems 
to  be  quite  equivalent  to  the  intransitive  -xa-: 

geyewsi'lxde^  I  am  eating  (31.3)  (but,  hortatory,  gelx&ha^  let  us  eat) 
le'h&'nxde'  I  carry  (178.6)  (Id^'ha^n  I  carry  it  [178.3,4]) 
u^gwsi'nxde^  I  drink  (see  §  21). 

The  non-agentive  character  of  verbs  in  -x-  may  be  reflected  in 
transitives  (causatives)  derived  from  them,  in  that  in  such  causatives 

•  It  maynot  be  uninteresting  to  note,  as  throwing  liphton  the  native  feeling  for  -i-,that  this  form  sounded 
somewhat  queer  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  for,  as  she  intimated,  one  can't  very  well  be  swinging  without  either 
actively  swinging  one's  self  or  being  swung  by  some  one. 
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the  subject  is  not  thought  of  as  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  stale  or 
activity  predicated,  but  is  rather  considered  as  indirectly  responsible 
for  it.  Thus,  from  the  aorist  stem  Vgwiliklw-  {fgwili'^-x  water, 
BLOOD  DROPS,  DRIPS  58.1)  are  formed: 

p!a-i-fgvnli'lc!wana^n  I  (voluntarily)  drop,  spill  it 
pla-i-t'gvnli'^xnii^n  I  have  it  drop  (unavoidably),  spill  it  (72.8,16) 

§  57.  Positional-/  '- 

As  we  have  already  seen  (§  40,  15),  this  suflix,  though  of  clearly 
derivational  character,  is  generally,  probably  always,  confined  to  the 
aorist.  A  positional  verb  in  -i*-  may  be  defined  as  expressing  the 
state  or  condition  resulting  from  the  completed  action  of  a  transitive 
or  non-agentive ;  e.  g.,  p!a-i-Jia-u-fgup!idi  it  (box-like  object)  lies 
UPSIDE  DOWN  is  a  verb  expressing  the  result  of  the  action  defined  in 
p!a-i-ha-u-fgu'^ha^n  i  upset  it  and  p.'a-i-Jia-u-fgu'^px  it  upset  60.8. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  suffix  -i^-  serves  to  mark  off  a  class  of  purely 
positional  verbs,  a  di£Ferent  verb-stem  being  used  for  each  general 
form-category  of  the  object  described.    Such  verbs  of  position  are: 

dinkn  long,  stretched  out  object  lies  (transitive  aorist  dinik!-) 

Vgeits-n  round  object  lies  (138.24)  (Vgeyets-!-) 

p'ildl  flat  object  lies 

t.'ohigi  corpse,  dead-looking  body  lies 

s-eini  box-like  object  with  opening  on  top  lies 

p!a-i-ha-u-t'gup!idl    box-like    object    with    opening    below   lies 

(t'gu^h-) 
s-ugwidi  curled-up  object  (like  bundle  of  rope)  lies 
da-sgali  scattered  objects  (like  grain  on  floor)  lie 
wi]<:!idl  several  objects  heaped  together  lie  iwl'g-) 
s-asini  erect  object  is,  he  stands  34.1;  45.12;  77.9 
s-u^tvill  sitting  object  (person)  is,  he  sits,  dwells  21.1;  57.2 
k'ehili  absent  object  is,  he  is  long  absent  124.20 

Not  so  clearly  positional  are : 

UHi  (generally  heard  as  IdHe')  it  becomes  33.17;  45.3 
yamll  he  looks  pretty 

Of  these  verbs  those  that  arc  directly  derived  from  transitives,  it 
will  be  observed,  use  in  the  aorist  the  verb-stem,  not  the  aorist  stem, 
of  their  simplex  (thus  dinlc!-,  not  dinik!-).  The  derivational  -{a)d- 
(see  §  42,  4)  that  seems  to  characterize  a  number  of  positional  verbs 
can  not  be  explained. 

57   § 
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Certain  Takelma  place-names  in  -i  (or  -l-k' ,  -i'-Ar'  with  suffix  -V 
characteristic  of  geographical  names)  can  hardly  be  otherwise  explained 
than  as  positional  verbs  in  -i*-,  derived  from  nouns  and  provided  with 
local  prefixes  defining  the  position  of  the  noun.     Such  are : 

Di^-dam  ^  Table  Rock  (probably  =  rock[cZaV]  \s{-l\  west  [di^-]) ; 

west  of  the  rock  would  be  d¥-dana'  (cf .  dana^t'k'  my  rock) 
DaF-t'gami-V   (cf.  Dak'-t'gam\ya'^  person   from  D.)    (=   place 

where [-i'']  elks [i'^a'm]  are[i;]  above,  on  io^{daV-]) 
Dal-danVlc'  (cf.  Dal-daniya'^  one  from  D.)  (  =  place  where  [-¥-] 

in  brush,  away  from  cTcek[dal-]  is[-ll  rock[(ZaV]) 
Tian-xilml  ghost  land  ( =  across  river  [^ar?-]  are[-i]  ghosts [ ariZa^w]) 
de-dl*wi  near  the  falls  of  Rogue  River  ( =  in  front  [-de-]  are  [-1] 

falls  [din]) 

§  58.  IMPERSONAL  -iau- 

Verging  toward  the  purely  formal  (pronominal)  elements  of  the 
verb  is  the  suffix  -iau-.  Forms  in  -iau-  are  intransitive,  and  may  be 
formed  from  all  intransitives  and  all  transitives  with  incorporated 
pronominal  object,  the  function  of  the  suffix  being  to  give  an  indefi- 
nite, generalized  collective,  or  impersonal,  signification  (cf.  German 
MAN,  French  on)  to  the  always  third  personal  pronominal  (Class  I 
intransitive)  subject.     Examples  are: 

T/a^'nia'"^  people  go  58.14;  152.5         future  ^anaya'"^^' 
wa^-i-t!emexia"^  people  assem-         future  wa^-i-demxisi^H' 

ble  144.23 
e«Ma'"^  people  are   192.7   (cf. 

e^lVF  we  are  180.13) 
ts!du  yd"y&^u¥  there  was  (infer- 
ential) deep  water  (cf.  188.14) 
sd'^nsa'nsiniii^^  fighting  is  go-         future  sana'xini&^'V 

ing  on  23.14 
domxhija^H'  people  \vill  kill  you 

(intransitive;  but  transitive 

with  definite  third  personal 

subject  domxhinF  they  will 

kill  you)  (33.10) 

In  particular,  states  of  the  weather  or  season,  necessarily  involving 
indefiniteness  of  subject,  are  referred  to  by  forms  provided  with  the 
indefinite  suffix -ia^-.     Examples  are: 

'This  example  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair  2d,  from  whose  Manuscript  Notes  on  Takelma  It  was 
taken.    It  is  there  written  Dl'tanV. 
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loplodih'''^  it  is  raining,  hailing,  or  snowing  90.1;  152.11  (but 
definitely  nox  Zop.'o'^  it  rains  90.1;  (198,9);  ts-!elamlop!oH'  it 
hails;  p.'d'^s  lop.'oY  it  snows  90.2;  196.7) 

lep'nija^nk'  it  has  gotten  to  be  winter 

samgria'"^^  it  will  be  summer  (92.9) 

samgi&ugulugwa'n  it  is  about  to  be  summer  (literally,  it  is  sum- 
mer-intended, see  §  68)  (cf.  48.13) 

t'uwugia,'"^  it  is  hot  (i.  e.,  it  is  hot  weather;  but  Vuvyuf^V  it,  some 
object,  is  hot  [25.10];  94.15) 

we'^g\Q.-\ida^  when  it  is  daybreak  73.6;  126.13 

4.  Temporal' Modal  and  JProiiominal  Elements  (§§  59-67) 

§  69.  INTRODUCTORY 

Every  Takelma  verb  except,  so  far  as  known,  the  defective  copula 
elCe^  I  AM,  has  forms  of  six  tense-modes — aorist,  future,  potential, 
inferential,  present  imperative,  and  future  imperative.  Of  these,  all 
but  the  aorist,  which  is  built  up  on  a  derived  aorist  stem,  are  formed 
from  the  verb-stem.  A  special  tense  or  mode  sign,  apart  from  the 
peculiar  stem  of  the  aorist,  is  found  in  none  of  the  tense-modes 
except  the  inferential,  which,  in  all  the  voices,  is  throughout  charac- 
terized by  a  -V-{-g-)  following  the  objective,  but  preceding  the  sub- 
jective, pronominal  elements.  Each  of  the  tense-modes  except  the 
potential,  which  uses  the  personal  endings  of  the  aorist,  is,  however, 
characterized  by  its  own  set  of  pronominal  endings.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  use  the  term  tense-modes  for 
the  various  modes  and  tenses,  instead  of  attempting  a  necessarily 
artificial  classification  into  tenses  (aorist  and  future)  and  modes 
(indicative,  potential,  imperative,  and  inferential),  the  method  of 
distinguishing  the  latter  being  fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
employed  to  form  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  special  pronominal 
schemes. 

The  purely  temporal  idea  is  only  slightly  developed  in  the  verb. 
The  aorist  does  duty  for  the  preterite  (including  the  narrative  past), 
the  present,  and  the  immediate  future,  as  in  now  i  shall  go;  while 
the  future  is  employed  to  refer  to  future  time  distinctly  set  oflF  from 
the  present,  as  in  i  shall  go  this  evening,  to-morrow.  A  similar 
distinction  between  the  immediate  and  more  remote  future  is  made 
in  the  imperative.  The  present  imperative  expresses  a  command 
which,  it  is  intended,  is  to  pass  into  more  or  less  immediate  fulfill- 
ment, as  in  GO  away!  while  the  command  expressed  by  the  future 
§  59 
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imperative  is  not  to  be  carried  out  until  some  stated  or  implied  point 
of  time  definitely  removed  from  the  immediate  present,  as  in  come 
to-morrow!,  give  HER  TO  EAT  (wheu  she  recovers).  The  uses  of  the 
potential  and  inferential  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples  given 
after  the  forms  themselves  have  been  tabulated.  In  a  general  way 
the  potential  implies  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  or  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  certain  action  or  condition  (i  can,  could  go  if  I 
care,  cared  to),  and  thus  is  appropriately  used  in  the  apodosis  of  an 
unfulfilled  or  contrary-to-fact  condition ;  it  is  also  regularly  employed 
in  the  expression  of  the  negative  imperative  (prohibitive).  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  potential  (verb-stem  with  aorist  pronoun  endings) 
seems  in  a  measure  to  reflect  its  modal  signification,  the  identity  of 
its  stem  with  that  of  the  future  indicating  apparently  the  lack  of 
fulfillment  of  the  action,  while  the  aoristic  pronominal  elements  may 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  certainty  of  such  fulfillment  under 
the  expressed  or  implied  circumstances  by  the  person  referred  to. 
The  inferential  implies  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  not 
directly  known  or  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  is  only 
inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  or  rests  on  the  authority 
of  one  other  than  the  speaker.  Thus,  if  I  say  the  bear  killed  the 
man,  and  wish  to  state  the  event  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
of  which  is  directly  known  from  my  own  or  another's  experience,  the 
aorist  form  would  normally  be  employed: 

mena'  (bear)  yap.'a  (man)  tlomoVwa  (it  killed  him) 

If  I  wish,  however,  to  imply  that  it  is  not  definitely  known  from 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  event  really  took  place,  or  that  it  is 
inferred  from  certain  facts  (such  as  the  finding  of  the  man's  corpse 
or  the  presence  of  a  bear's  footprints  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house) ,  or  that  the  statement  is  not  made  on  my  own  authority,  the 
inferential  would  be  employed: 

mena^  yap.'a  ddmVwaV  it  seems  that  the  bear  killed  the  man; 
the  bear  must  have,  evidently  has,  killed  the  man 

Inasmuch  as  mythical  narration  is  necessarily  told  on  hearsay,  one 
would  expect  the  regular  use  of  the  inferential  in  the  myths;  yet, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aorist  was  employed,  either  because 
tlie  constant  use  of  the  relatively  uncommon  inferential  forms  would 
have  been  felt  as  intrusive  and  laborious,  or  because  the  events 
related  in  the  myths  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  objectively  certain. 
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The  inferential  is  also  regularly  employed  in  expressing  the  negative 
future. 

Not  only  do  the  pronominal  elements  vary  for  the  different  tense- 
modes,  but  they  change  also  for  the  two  main  classes  of  intransitive 
verbs  and  for  the  transitive  (subject  and  object),  except  that  in  the 
present  imperative  and  inferential  no  such  class-differences  are 
discernible,  though  even  in  these  the  characteristic  -p'-  of  Class  II 
intransitives  brings  about  a  striking  formal,  if  not  strictly  personal, 
difference.  We  thus  have  the  following  eleven  pronominal  schemes  to 
deal  with: 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  I. 

Aorist  subject  intransitive  II. 

Aorist  subject  transitive. 

Future  subject  intransitive  I. 

Future  subject  intransitive  II. 

Future  subject  transitive. 

Inferential  subject. 

Present  imperative  subject. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  I  and  transitive. 

Future  imperative  subject  intransitive  II. 

Object  transitive  (and  subject  passive). 

The  transitive  objects  are  alike  for  all  tense-modes,  except  that 
the  combination  of  the  first  person  singular  object  and  siecond  person 
singular  or  plural  subject  (i.  e.,  thou  or  ye  me)  always  agrees  with 
the  corresponding  subject  form  of  intransitive  II.  Not  all  the  per- 
sonal forms  in  these  schemes  stand  alone,  there  being  a  number  of 
intercrossLQgs  between  the  schemes  of  the  three  classes  of  verbs.  The 
total  number  of  personal  endings  is  furthermore  greatly  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  a  dual  and  the  lack  of  a  distinct  plural  form  for  the 
third  person.  The  third  person  subject  is  positively  characterized 
by  a  distinct  personal  ending  only  in  the  aorist  subject  intransitive  I, 
the  future  subject  intransitive  I,  the  future  subject  intransitive  II, 
and  the  future  subject  transitive;  as  object,  it  is  never  characterized 
at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  the  third  person  object,  when  referring  to 
human  beings,  is  optionally  indicated  by  a  special  suflix  -¥wa- 
(-gwa-) .  In  all  other  cases  the  third  person  is  negatively  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  a  personal  ending.  The  second  singular  subject  of 
the  present  imperative  is  similarly  negatively  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  a  personal  ending,  though  the  -p'  of  the  present  imperative 
intransitive  II  superficially  contradicts  this  statement  (see    §   61). 
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The  pronominal  schemes,  with  illustrative  paradigms,  will  now  be 
taken  up  according  to  the  verb-classes. 

§  60.  INTRANSITIVES,  CLASS  I 

This  class  embraces  most  of  the  intransitives  of  the  language, 
particularly  those  of  active  significance  (e.  g.,  come,  go,  run,  dance^ 
PLAY,  SING,  DIE,  SHOUT,  JUMP,  yet  also  such  as  BE,  sleep),  verbs  in 
-xa-,  indefinites  in  -iau-,  and  reciprocals.  The  tense-modes  of  such 
verbs  have  the  following  characteristic  subjective  personal  endings: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
Imperative 

Future 
imperative 

singular: 

First  person     .    . 

-fe',  -def 

-fee,  -dee 

-fc--a" 

Second  person 

-{a')f 

-Wda'' 

-k-  'eif 



-{a'YW 

Third  person  .    . 

_£ 

-{a'YV 

-'k- 

Plural : 

First  person  .    . 

-rfc- 

-(i)ga'm 

-k'-ana"k' 

-(o)6o'« 

Second  person     . 

-{a')fp- 

-(a')f6a' 

-k'  'At'Tp 

Ha-)np- 
VV' 

7 

I  It  is  possible  that  this  suffix  is  really  -k'a^n:  -n  after  a  catch  is  practically  without  sonority,  and 
very  easily  missed  by  the  ear.  The  first  person  singular  and  plural  inferential  endings  are  then  both 
transit! ves  in  form  (cf.  -a^n  and  -anal:'  as  first  person  singular  and  plural  subject  of  transitives);  the  third 
person  is  without  ending  in  both.  The  ending  -k'-a^n  is  made  particularly  likely  by  the  subordinate  in 
-k'-a'n-da^  (see  §  70). 

The  imperative  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the  first  person  singular  and 
third  person.  The  first  person  plural  in  -{a)ha'^  of  the  present  imper- 
ative is  used  as  a  hortatory:  yanaha'^  let  us  go!  158.11;  (cf.  168.11). 
This  -{a)ha'^  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  emphasizing  particles:  -ni^ 
(e.  g.,  yuhd'°'^ni^  let  us  be!  [cf.  158.8]) ;  -hi  (e.  g.,  ye^ha'^hi  let  us  re- 
turn! 63.1;  see  §  114,  2),  or -^a'n  (e.  g.,  i/a'na&a^^a'n let  us  go  64.1), 
the  last  of  these  being  clearly  identical  with  the  nominal  plural  ele- 
ment -han  (see  §  99) ;  -nihan  is  also  found  (ya'nahd'^^niha^n  let  us  all 
GO,  pray!  [cf.  150.24;  152.6]).  No  true  future  hortatory  and  second 
person  plural  imperative  seem  to  exist;  for  the  latter,  the  ordinary 
indicative  form  in  -t'ha^  {-daba^  in  the  other  classes)  was  always  given. 
The  connective  -a-  is  used  with  most  of  the  consonantal  endings,  as 
indicated  in  the  table,  when  the  preceding  part  of  the  word  ends  in  a 
consonant,  otherwise  the  ending  is  directly  attached;  in  the  reciprocal 
-<'/)',  -H\  and  -Vha^  are  directly  added  to  the  suffix  -an-.  Before  the 
only  vocalic  ending,  -i'V,  a  glide  -y-  is  introduced  if  the  preceding 
sound  is  a  vowel  (e.  g.,  al-yowoyVF  we  look).  In  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  future  -iga'm  (-aorist  -ig-  +  -a'm;  cf.  -da'm  in  possessive 
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pronouns,  §§  91-3)  is  used  after  consonants,  -ga'm  after  vowels.  The 
first  form  of  the  second  person  plural  imperative  (-a^np')  is  used  to 
follow  most  consonants  (-^np'  to  follow  a  "constant"  -a-  of  the  stem), 
-^p'  being  found  only  after  vowels  and  probably  m  and  n  (e.  g.,  yu^p' 
BE  ye!;  yana^p"  go  ye!). 

In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  endings,  it  is  clear  that  the 
second  person  plural  aorist  is  derived  from  the  corresponding  singular 
form  by  the  addition  of  a  characteristic  -p'  (cf.  the  imperative), 
that  the  second  persons  of  the  future  are  differentiated  from  the 
aorist  forms  by  an  added  -a^,  and  that  the  first  person  singular  future 
is  identical  with  the  corresponding  form  in  the  aorist,  except  for  the 
lack  of  a  catch.  The  second  persons  of  the  inferential  are  peri- 
phrastic forms,  consisting  of  the  third  personal  form  in  -¥  (mode- 
sign,  not  personal  ending)  plus  eit'  thou  art,  eifp'  ye  are. 

As  paradigmatic  examples  are  chosen  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel 
(aorist  yowo-  be)  ,  one  ending  in  a  consonant  (aorist  haxam-  come)  ,  a 
reciprocal  (aorist  sa'^nsan-san-  fight  with  one  another),  and  an 
indefinite  in  -iau-  (aorist  fuwu-g-iau-  be  hot). 

AORIST 


Singular: 

First  person     . 

Second  person 
Third  person    . 

Plural: 

First  person 
Second  person 


yowo'i'e^  I  run 

yowoX 
yowo'^ 


yowoyi'k" 
yowoH'p" 


baxaOlt'e^       1 
come 

baxamaX 
baxa'^m 


baxamVk' 
6oiawia*t"p" 


sdansa'nsa'n 
fight 


they 


soAnaa'nsinik' 
saansa'nsanVp' 


t'uwiigia'u^  it  is  hot 


FUTURE 

Singular: 

First  person           .    . 

yw't'e" 

6oima't'e« 

Second  person        .    . 

yuda'f 

ftaimoda's 

Third  person           .    . 

ywn' 

baxTTia'^V 

sana'xan'V 

t'uvgia'ut' 

Plural: 

First  person           .    . 

yuga'm 

baimaga'm 

sana'zinig&m 

Second  person        .    . 

yu't'ha' 

baxma' t'ha,' 

sana'xant'b&' 

POTENTIAL 

Singular: 

First  person           .    . 

yu't'c 

6oi7no't'e< 

Second  person         .    . 

yu'V 

baxmat' 

Third  person           .    . 

yW 

baxma'' 

sana'za'n 

t'Ufigia'vt 

Plural: 

First  person            .    . 

yuwVii' 

baimi'k' 

sana'xinik' 

Second  person        .    . 

yuXp- 

baxmaXp' 

tana'xanVp' 
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Singular: 

First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person 

Plural: 

First  person 
Second  person 


yu'Vzf 
Vu'k!eit'  ' 

yu'k'ana'k' 
yu'klelt'p" 


ftaitna'k'a* 

baima'klelt' 

ftaxTOO'k" 

ftaima'k'ana'k' 
6ai7mi'k!elt'p" 


'  sana'xanY 


iana'iank'ana'k" 
«07ui'iank!eit'p' 


fuugiaxi'V 


>  -fc'+'=Jfe.'    See  §  12. 
PRESENT  IMPERATIVr. 


Singular: 

Second  person        .    . 

yu^ 

haxma^ 

Plural: 

First  person            .    . 

I/uba'« 

baimaha'' 

sana'zimhai' ' 

Second  person        .    . 

yu^' 

6oimo*np' 

(7)sa7ja'rananp" 

1  The  -i-  ot-iba'  evidently  corresponds  to  the  -i-  in  the  first  person  plural  aorist  -ik',  future  -igam,  but 
appears,  so  far  as  known,  onJy  in  the  reciprocal,  and,  of  course,  in  such  cases  as  require  connective  -<- 
instead  of -a-  (see  below,  §  64):  ha^w-i-k.'emniba'^  let  us  sweat,  with  -i- because  of  instrumental  t-. 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 


yu''k' 


baima'^k' 


A  few  intransitives  of  this  class  add  the  consonantal  pronominal 
endings  directly  to  the  final  semi-vowel  (-y-)  of  the  stem,  instead  of 
employing  the  connective  vowel  -a-.     Such  are: 

elt'  ^  thou  art  108.2,  elt'p'  ye  are  14,10  (contrast  yewey&Y  thou 
returnest  [58.13],  but  yewelfe^  I  return  [188.4]  like  elVe^  I  am 
198.2) 

nagaif  thou  say  est  56.5,  nagalt'p'  ye  say  170.4  (contrast  t'agay&Y 
thou  criest,  but  VdgalVe^  I  cry  [180.5]  like  nagaif  e^  I  say  180.1) 

To  this  somewhat  irregular  group  of  verbs  belongs  probably  also  Zo"- 
PLAY,  though,  not  ending  in  a  semi-vowel  in  either  the  verb  or  aorist 
stem,  it  shows  no  forms  directly  comparable  to  those  just  given;  its 
third  person  aorist,  however,  shows  a  rising  accent  before  the  catch: 
loH^  ^  70.4  (not  Ho'H^),  a  phenomenon  that  seems  connected  (see  below, 
§  65)  with  the  lack  of  a  connecting  vowel  before  the  personal  endings. 
A  few  stray  verbs,  otherwise  following  the  normal  scheme  of 
intransitive  Class  I  endings,  seem  to  lack  a  catch  in  the  third  person 
aorist : 

'  This  verb  is  defective,  having  only  the  three  forms  given  above,  the  first  person  plural  e'bVk'  180.13, 
and  the  (of.  class  II)  indefinite  e<6ia'u'  192.7,  the  latter  two  with  loss  of  i  and  intrusive  -(>-.  The  third 
person  and  the  non-aorist  forms  are  supplied  by  yo-  be. 

'  ^/'appears  also  In  certain  usltatlves:  hiwiril'  he  used  to  nvs,sgelil-=  he  kept  shouting,  in  which  thft 
rising  accent  is  probably  radical  (see  §  43,  4);  these  forms,  furthermore,  have  lost  a  w,  §  18  (cf.  hitcilifU't' 
I  RUN,  sgeleOl'e'  i  shout). 
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lopfoY^  it  rains  90.1,  2  (yet  lopIodaY  you   are  raining  198,9; 

lopda'H'  it  will  rain;  lop'da'x  to  rain,  §  74,  1) 
Jidx  it  burns  98.1  (yet  Jiaxa'H'  it  will  burn) 

Several  intransitive  Class  I  usitatives  seem  to  lack  the  catch  of  the 
third  person  aorist  also : 

ginlnV  he  always  went  to  46.11  (from  gini'^Tc  he  went  to) 
witdlsma  he  keeps  moving  (from  witdi'^m  he  moves  148.12) 
yeweo^lc  he  is  wont  to  return  47.4;  116.2  (yet  yeweogd't'  you  are 
wont  to  return) 

No  explanation  can  be  given  of  this  irregularity. 

The  inferential  endings,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  iden- 
tical for  all  classes  of  verbs,  so  that  the  following  applies  to  Class  II 
intransitives  and  to  transitives  as  well  as  to  Class  I  intransitives. 
The  mode-sign  -¥  is  added  directly  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant 
of  the  verb-stem  (or  stem  with  its  added  derivative  and  pronominal 
object  suflBxes)  without  connecting  a.  All  combinations  of  conso- 
nants are  here  allowed  that  are  at  all  possible  as  syllabically  final 
clusters  (see  §  16);  indeed  some  of  the  final  consonant  clusters,  as 
-s¥,  -pic',  -np'¥,  -lp¥,  hardly  occur,  if  at  all,  outside  the  inferential. 
If  the  resulting  consonant  combination  would  be  phonetically  impos- 
sible an  inorganic  a  is  introduced  between  the  two  consonants  that 
precede  the  inferential  -Ic';  secondary  diphthongs  with  raised  accent 
may  thus  arise: 

Iclema^nlc'  he  made  it  (verb-stem  Tclemn-) 

bila^uV  he  jumped  160.17  (verb-stem  hilw-) 
Double  diphthongs  are  often  allowed  to  stand  unaltered  before  -it' 
(e.g.,o?nfc"HE  GAVE  them;  also  imperative  otn  give  them!)  ;  sometimes 
doublets,  with  double  diphthong  or  with  inorganic  a,  are  found  (e.  g., 
tslalmV  or  tslaya'mV  he  hid  it;  also  passive  participle  tslalmhaV^ 
hidden,  but  tstaya'm  hide  it!  tsleya'mxi  hide  me!  ts!aya'mxam¥  he 
HID  us  [158.7]).  With  a  final  -g-  or  -gw-  the  inferential  -Ic  unites 
to  form  -V  or  -¥^,  but  with  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel; 
-k!--\--V  becomes  -'*fc'.     Examples  are: 

he^ndlc'^  {  =  -a'gw-¥)  he  consumed  them  (cf.  48.10);  but  he^na^F^ 

consume  them! 
wor^anak'^  {  =  yana'-gw-k')  he  ran  after  them  98.10;    but  wa- 

yana^Jc'*"  run  after  them! 

'  This  form  can  not  possibly  have  been  misheard  for  *lop!o"f,  the  form  to  be  expected,  as  the  subor- 
dinate is  lop'bt'a',  not  *lop.'6'''da'-,  which  would  be  required  by  a  *lop!o'H'  (see  §70). 
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yo^¥"'  {  =  yogw-Tc')  she  married  him  192,16 

Jie^-l-le'm'F    (=lemJc!-F)   he  destroyed  them   (146.20);  154.11; 
also  imperative  (  =  *lemJc!) 

§  61.  INTRANSITIVE S,  CLASS  II 

Most  verbs  of  Class  II  intransitives,  unlike  those  that  are  most 
typical  of  Class  I,  are  derived  from  transitives,  the  majority  of 
examples  falling  under  the  heads  of  non-agentives  in  -x-,  reflexives 
in  -gwi-,  positionals  in  -i*-,  and  verbs  with  intransitivizing  -p'-  either 
in  all  their  tense-modes  or  in  all  but  the  aorist  (see  §  42,  1).  Besides 
these  main  groups  there  are  a  straggling  number  of  not  easily  clas- 
sified verbs  that  also  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  class;  such  are: 

sene'sanfe' I  whooip  (110.20;  180.15) 
wife'  I  go  about  (90.1;  92.29;  122.23) 
liglnt'e'  I  rest  (48.11;  79.2,  4;  102.1) 
MHi'nfe'  I  am  tu-ed  (48.4,  11;  102.1,  8;  120.11) 

In  a  rough  way  the  main  characteristic  of  Class  II  intransitives,  as 
far  as  signification  is  concerned,  is  that  they  denote  conditions  and 
processes,  while  Class  I  intransitives  are  in  great  part  verbs  of  action. 
Following  is  the  scheme  of  subjective  pronominal  endings  character- 
istic of  Class  II : 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  im- 
perative 

Future  im- 
perative 

Singular: 

First  person      . 

-t'ef,-de« 

t'e',-dee 

(-p")S?af 

Second  person  . 

-Vam,  -dam 

-fa^,  -da^ 

(-p- )-*•£««• 

(■P") 

(-p")-yo£m 

Third  person    . 

l~l 

-t'aa,  -daa 

(-p')-k' 

Plural: 

First  person      . 

(-p")-ifc- 

(-p')-igam 

{-p')-g-ana^k' 

(-p")-a6a« 

Second  person  . 

-t'ap' ,  -dap' 

-t'aha^,  -daba^ 

(-p-)-k-  ^e-tfp- 

(-p')-onp' 

In  comparing  these  endings  with  those  of  Class  I  intransitives,  it  is 
seen  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Class  II  intransitives 
are:  the  -am  of  the  second  person  singular  aorist  and  future  im- 
perative {-t'am[  =-f'  -f -ami,  -ga'm  [  ?  =  -^Ar'  +-am]) ;  the  -a-  between  the 
-V-  and  the  -p-  (-6-)  in  the  second  person  plural  aorist  and  future; 
the  lack  of  a  catch  in  the  third  person  aorist ;  the  ending  -f  d"  of  the 
third  person  future ;  and  the  presence  of  a  -p'-  (-&-)  in  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  and  future  and  in  the  inferential,  present  imperative,  and 
future  imperative  forms.  The  last  feature  is,  however,  absent  in  the 
Jion-agentive  -x-  verbs  and  in  the  future  of  reflexives.     The  labial  in 
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the  first  person  plural  of  the  aorist  and  future  is  evidently  connected 
with  the-&-  of  e^hi^F  we  are  (see  §  60,  fourth  footnote) ;  the  parallel- 
ism is  made  complete  by  the  fact  that  impersonal  forms  in  -iav^ 
derived  from  Class  II  intransitives  (except  non-agentives)  show  a  -p'- 
before  the  suffix,  analogously  to  e^hia'^: 

sene'sanp'ia^^  there  is  whooping,  se'nsanp'ia^t'    there  will  be 
whooping 

In  the  third  person  of  the  aorist,  positionals  in  -^*-,  non-agentives,  and 
verbs  in  -p'-  and  other  consonants  (except  n  and  probably  I,  m)  lack 
a  positive  ending,  while  reflexives  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  verba 
(ending  in  a  vowel  or  n,  Z,  and  m)  show  a  final  -t\  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  a  -t'  in  the  former  group  of  forms 
is  due  to  phonetic  conditions  that  brought  about  its  loss  (see  §  18). 
As  examples  of  verbs  of  this  class  will  serve  a  non-agentive  (aorist 
ha-u-hana^s-  stop),  a  reflexive  (aorist  l-letsIeFwi-  touch  one's  self), 
a  positional  (aorist  s'as'inV-  stand),  and  one  of  the  miscellaneous 
verbs  {wl^-  go  about)  . 

AORIST. 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

/wna'««de«  I  stop 

lets.'ek'wide^    I  touch 

sas!«it'e«Istand 

wWe^  I  go  about 

myself 

Second  person 

AaTMi'^sdam 

lets.'lk'widean 

s-ar  mlfam 

wit'ara 

Third  person 

hana'^s 

letsIik'wiV 

s-as-int 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ftano'^-sik* 

lets.'lk'wihik' 

sosinip'ik' 

w)ip"ik' 

Second  person 

fta7w'««dap" 

lets/Ik' widap' 

S'os' iwU"  ap' 

wlt'ap' 

FUTURE 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Jui'inAsdefi 

lesgi'k'wide' 

sa'sanVe' 

wife* 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdaf 

lesgi'k'wida,' 

s-o's-ont'af 

u;lt'a« 

Third  person  . 

fta'n^ada" 

lesgi'k'wida,^ 

s-o's-ant"a» 

Mnt"a« 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

Aa'n'sigam 

lesgi'k'wig&ia 

io'sanp'igam 

wJp'igam 

Second  person 

Aa'nfidaba^ 

lesgi'k'widSLhaf 

s-o's-ant'abaf 

ifit'aba' 

POTENTIAL. 


Singular: 

First  person   . 

ha'nfsdef 

lesgi'k'wide^ 

sa'sant'ef 

t^lt'e' 

Second  person 

ha'n^sdaia 

lesgi'k  widam 

«a'»-ont'am 

wJfam 

Third  person  . 

ha'n^s 

lesgi'k'wiV 

sa'sanV    (7) 

wit' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

Ao'n«sik" 

lesgi'k' wibik' 

sa'sanp'ik' 

wlp'ik' 

Second  person 

fta'n'sdap' 

lesgi'k' wid&p' 

sa'sant'&p' 

wit'ap" 
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Singular: 

First  person  . 

ha'n'sgsf 

t«»ff»'fc'M)«p"gaf 

»-a's-anp'ga« 

wip'ga* 

Second  person 

fta'n^skleit' 

iesffi'k'wip'kleif 

sa'somp'kleU" 

wip'klelt" 

Third  person  . 

ha'n^s^' 

iesi/i'fc'wip'k' 

S'o'ronp'k' 

wtp'k' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

Aa'n'sgana'k" 

?e«ji'fc'w«p'gana'k' 

«o'«anp"gana'k" 

j/;«p"gana'k" 

Second  person 

/w'n^ikleit'p' 

ie«5i'fc'M)ip"kIeit"p' 

so'sonp'kWt'p" 

wp'kleit'p" 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 

ha'vfs 

lesgi'k'wli^' 

aa'sanp' 

U)Ip' 

Plural: 

First  person  . 

ha'n^SQ,h&^ 

lesgi'k'wlip'?ib&^ 

«o'«anp'aba' 

wJp'abaf 

Second  person 

fto'n'sanp" 

k«ffi'k'w)t«p'anp' 

so'sanp"  anp" 

icip'anp' 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 

Second  person 


lia'ti^sgafm 


lesgi'k'wli-p'ga.^ta. 


s-o's-onp'ga^i 


wJp'ga«m 


Those  verbs  of  this  class  that  are  characterized,  either  throughout 
their  forms  or  in  all  non-aorist  forms,  by  a  suffixed  f  have  this  ele- 
ment coalesce  with  the  -p'  of  the  first  person  plural,  inferential,  and 
imperative,  but  with  lengthening  of  an  immediately  preceding  vowel. 
In  the  imperative  this  lengthened  vowel  seems  to  take  on  a  falling 
accent : 

p!ald'°^p'  tell  a  myth!   (cf.  plala'pde^  I  shall  tell  a  myth,  with 

inorganic  second  a) 
sanaf°'p'  fight!  (cf.  sana'p'de^  I  shall  fight,  with  radical  second  a) 

The  verb  wog-  arrive  is  peculiar  in  that  the  aorist  is  formed  after 
the  manner  of  Class  II  verbs  (wolc'  he  arrives  47.15;  wok' dam  you 
ARRIVE),  while  the  non-aorist  forms  belong  to  Class  I  (e.  g.,  woga'H" 
he  WILL  ARRIVE).  It  is  further  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  Class  II  intransitives  form  their  usitative  and  frequentative 
forms  according  to  Class  I.  Examples,  showing  the  third  person 
aorist  catch,  are: 

s'u'^alha^  they  always  dwell  112.2  (from  s'u^wilt  21.1;  but  first 
person  plural  s'u'^alhihi¥) ;  contrast  Class  II  s'as'a'nhap'  he 
keeps  standing  (from  s'as'inl  34.1) 
wogowa'^V  they  keep  arriving  112.2  (from  woV) 
s'o'wo^s'a^^  they  keep   jumping   (112.5,10)   (from   s'owo'^Tc'ap 
48.15) 
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Several  non-agentives  in  -x-  drop  the  -x-  and  become  Class  I  intran- 
sitives  in  the  frequentative: 

f!a-i-Vgwill'H'gwal^    (water)     keeps    dripping    down   (cf.  pla-i- 

fgvnli'^^x  it  drips  down  58.1) 
xa/^-sgot'o'sgaH'  it  breaks  to  pieces  62.1  (cf.  xaP'-sgd''^s  =  -sgd^d-x  it 

breaks  [61.13]) 
xa°--sgd'^H' sgadaH'  it  will  break  to  pieces  (cf.  xd^-sgo'^sda  it  will 
break  [148.8]) 

TRANSmVES,  CLASS  III  (§§  62-66) 
§  62.  General  Remarks 

The  subject  pronominal  elements  of  the  transitive  verb  combine 
with  the  objective  elements  to  form  rather  closely  welded  compound 
endings,  yet  hardly  ever  so  that  the  two  can  not  separately  be  recog- 
nized as  such;  the  order  of  composition  is  in  every  case  pronominal 

object  +  subject.     It  is  only  in  the  combinations  thou  or  ye 

ME  that  such  composition  does  not  take  place ;  in  these  the  first  person 
singular  object  is,  properly  speaking,  not  expressed  at  all,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  stem  undergoes  palatalization  if  possible  (see  §  31,  1), 
while  the  second  person  subject  assumes  the  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  Class  II  of  intransitive  verbs.  The  pronominal  objects  are 
decidedly  a  more  integral  part  of  the  verb-form  than  the  subjects, 
for  not  only  do  they  precede  these,  but  in  passives,  periphrastic 
futures,  nouns  of  agency,  and  infinitives  they  are  found  unaccompa- 
nied by  them.     For  example : 

domxhina^  you  will  be  killed  (178.15) 
domxbigulu'V "  he  will  kill  you 
domxhi^s  one  who  kills  you 
domxbiya  to  kill  you 

are  analogous,  as  far  as  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  (-bi-)  is 

concerned,  to: 

domxbinV  he  will  kill  you ;  tlomoxbi^n  I  kill  you 

The  pronominal  objects  are  found  in  all  the  tense-modes,  as  far  as 

the  meaning  of  these  permits,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 

subjective  elements,  except  that  the  ending  of  the  second  person 

plural  coincides  with  one  form  of  the  second  person  singular  present 

imperative  of  the  intransitive,  -anp'.     These  elements  are: 

Singular:  First  person,  -xi  (with  tliird  subjective);  second  person, 

-6i;  third  person, ;  third  person  (human), -Ar'zya.     Plural:  First 

person,  -am;  second  person,  -anp'  {-anb-), 
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It  does  not  seem  that  -k'wa-,  which  is  optionally  used  as  the  third 
personal  object  when  reference  is  distinctly  had  to  a  human  being  (or 
to  a  mythical  animal  conceived  of  as  a  human  being),  can  be  com- 
bined with  other  than  a  third  personal  subject  (at  least  no  other 
examples  have  been  found) ;  nor  can  it  be  used  as  an  indirect  ob- 
ject if  the  verb  already  contains  among  its  prefixes  an  incorporated 
indirect  object.  These  restrictions  on  the  use  of  -Vwa^  enable  us 
effectually  to  distinguish  it  from  the  indirect  reflexive  -k'wa-  which 
has  already  been  discussed,  this  element  normally  requiring  an  incor- 
porated object  prefixed  to  the  verb.  Examples  of  the  objective 
-Vwa-  are: 

tlomok'wa^  it  killed  him  15.16;  28.11 

Jie^^-lUk'wa  he  went  away  from  him 

TiaxanVwa  he  burnt  him  27.16 

sd'^nsa'nk'wa  he  fought  with  him  28.10 

nagalk'wa  he  said  to  him  152.3  (with  very  puzzling  intransitive 
-i-;  contrast  naga"  he  said  to  him) 

wefgigwa  she  took  (it)  away  from  him  (49.6) 

lak'wak'  (inferential)  he  gave  him  to  eat 

In  several  respects  this  -¥wa  differs  fundamentally  from  the  other 
object  suffixes.     It  allows  no  connective  -x-  to  stand  before  it  (see  § 
64);  the  indirective  -d-  of  -a'ld-  (see  §  48)  drops  out  before  it: 
gayawa'Wwa  he  ate  him ;  cf .  gayawa'Jshi  he  ate  you  (26.8) 
and,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  suffixless  third  person  object,  it 
allows  no  instrumental  i  to  stand  before  it  (see  §  64) : 

l-t!ana'hagwa  he  held  him  (25.10) ;  cf.  l-t!ana'hi  he  held  it  27.4 
dak' -da-halTc' wa  he  answered  him   180.18;   cf.  da¥-da-TwHi'^n  I 
answered  him  (146.14) 

It  is  thus  evident  that  forms  with  suffixed  -¥wa  approximate  in- 
transitives  in  form  (cf .  nagalk'wa  above) .  With  a  stem-final  g,  gw  the 
suffix  unites  to  form  -¥wa,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
receiving  a  rising  accent;  with  a  stem-final  k!  it  unites  to  form  -^k'wa, 
the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  with  falling  accent.  Examples 
are: 

Uayak'wa  he  found  him  71.14;  cf.  t!aya^¥  he  found  it  43.4;  134.17 
maldk'wa  he  told  him  22.8;  (72.14);  cf.  malagana'nhi  he  told  it 
to  him  (see  §  50)  30.15 

1  The  final  consonant  of  the  aoristic  stem  of  Type  8  verbs  is  regularly  lost  before  -k'tea. 
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da-Jc!os'd^¥wa  they  bit  him  74.5  (aorist  stem  -klos'og-) 
he^^-ileme'^^Jc'wa  he  destroyed  them  (50.2) ;  ef.  he^^-ileme'kH^n  I 

destroyed  them  (110.2) 
mulii'^Fwa  he  swallowed  him  72.16;  of.  mulu'Tda^n  I  swallowed 

him  (73.1) 

Verbs  that  have  a  suffixed  comitative  -{a)gwa-  show,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  objective  -Jc'wa-,  a  probably  dissimilated  suffix  -giVwa 
{-gigwa),  the  connecting  a  preceding  this  compound  suflSx  being  of 
course  umlauted  to  i\ 

xebeyigi'Fwa  he  hurt  him  (cf.  xeheyagwa'^n  I  hurt  him  [136.23]) 
uyu'^^sgigwa  he  laughed  at  him  27.5  (cf.  uyu'^sgwa^n  I  laugh  at 
him  [71.7]) 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  how  the  objecti'.  e  -k'wa-  may  serve 
to  remove  some  of  the  ambiguities  that  are  ap .,  to  arise  in  Takelma 
in  the  use  of  the  third  person,  he  gave  it  to  him  is  expressed  in  the 
inferential  by  the  forms  o'¥iV  and  o'Vigwak' ,  the  latter  of  which 
necessarily  refers  to  a  human  indirect  object.  If  a  noun  or  inde- 
pendent pronoun  be  put  before  these  apparently  synonymous  forms, 
sentences  are  framed  of  quite  divergent  signification.  In  the  first 
sentence  {noxan. -\-o'lc'i¥)  the  prefixed  noun  would  naturally  be  taken 
as  the  object  (direct  or  indirect)  of  the  verb  (e.  g.,  ne'Vdi  o'¥ik^ 
HE  WHO-GAVE  IT  ?  [  =  TO  WHOM  DID  HE  GIVE  IT  ?]) ;  in  the  sccond 
(noun  +o'¥igwak'),  as  subject,  a  doubly  expressed  object  being  inad- 
missible (e.  g.,ne'¥di  o'FigwaF  who  gave  it  to  him?),  to  whom 
DID  HE  BRING  IT?  with  incorporated  object  ne'Vdi  reads  ne'Vdi 
me^-waV  literally,  he-who-hither-brought-it ?  who  brought  it 
TO  him?  with  subject  ne'¥di  reads  (as  inferential  form)  ne'Vdi 
wagawo'¥wa¥ {-0-  unexplained),  he  found  the  ants  is  expressed 
by  tHhis'1^  tfaya^F,  but  the  ants  found  him  by  tHhis'V  tlaydVwa. 
The  usage  illustrated  may  be  stated  thus :  whenever  the  third  personal 
object  refers  to  a  human  being  and  the  subject  is  expressed  as  a 
noun,  suflBxed  -Vwa  must  be  used  to  indicate  tiie  object;  if  it  is  not 
used,  the  expressed  noun  will  most  naturally  be  construed  as  the 
object  of  the  verb.  An  effective  means  is  thus  present  in  Takelma 
for  the  distinction  of  a  personal  subject  and  object. 
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§  63.  Transitive   Subject  Pronouns 
The  various  tense-modal  schemes  of  subject  pronouns  in  the  tran- 
sitive verb  are  as  follows : 


Singular: 

First  person    . 

Second  person 

Third  person  . 
Plural: 

First  person 

Second  person 


Aorist 


Future 


Inferential 


(a')'n  -(a')n 

-dam (1st sing.'  -da'  (1st sing,  ohj.) 
obj.) 


-(a')nfc' 

-{a)TMk'  -{a)naga''m 

-{a')fp'  -(a')t'6of 

-dop' (1st  sing,   -daba'    (1st    sing, 
obj.)  ;      obj.) 


-k--a' 


-k-  'elf 


k'-anak' 


■k'  'e'U'p' 


Present 
imperative 


-(a)  6o'« 
l-(a) 


i)np' 


Future 
imperative 


Kayk- 

{-ga'm  (1st  sing. 
I    obj.) 


Setting  aside  the  peculiar  second  personal  subject  first  personal 
singular  object  terminations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  subjective 
forms  of  the  transitive  are  identical  with  those  of  the  intransitive 
(Class  I)  except  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  aorist  and 
future,  and  in  the  third  person  aorist  and  future.  The  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  catch  of  the  first  person  singular  aorist  (~fe^:  {'e'  = 
-^n:  -n)  and  the  addition  in  the  future  of  -am  to  the  first  person 
plural  aorist  {-{¥:  -igam  =  -na¥:  -^nagam)  are  quite  parallel  phe- 
nomena. It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  first  person  plural, 
probably  also  singular,  aorist  of  the  transitive,  is  in  form  identical, 
except  for  the  mode-sign  -V-,  with  the  corresponding  form  of  the 
inferential,  so  that  one  is  justified  in  suspecting  this  tense-mode  to 
consist,  morphologically  speaking,  of  transitive  forms  with  third 
personal  object  (see  §  60,  first  footnote). 

The  forms  of  do^m-  (aorist  t.'omom-)  kill  will  show  the  method  of 
combining  subjective  and  objective  pronominal  elements. 


AORIST 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singulai: 

1st  per. 

f.'omSibi'n 

t.'omom&'^n 

t.'omoz^nha'B 

2d  per. 

t.'um&zdam 

(.'omowiaH' 

t.'omOiimif 

3d  per. 

t.'Umixi 

t.'omozhi 

t.'omom 

t.'omoza^m 

tlomoxsLBp'  • 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

<.'om5ibinak' 

t.'omom&usL'k' 

t/omSianbana'k" 

2d  per. 

(/«mtlidap" 

t-'omomaXp' 

t.'omdximit'p' 

1  Not  to  be  confused  with  t/omdxarU'p'  ye  abe  killing  eacb  othesI 
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Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

dbmxhm 

douma'n 

ddmianban 

2d  per. 

dUmzAaf 

douTnada'^ 

d377iiiniida« 

3d  per. 

dflmxink" 

doTTubink' 

do«7na^nk' 

dSmzamank' 

(iOmzanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

dSmxbinagam 

doumanaga'm 

dSTRxambanagam 

2d  per. 

dumidaba* 

ddumaTba* 

dbmnmiVhaf  J 

PRESENT  IMPERATIVE 

Singular: 

2d  per. 

diimxx 

do^m 

domzam 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

do«maba'^ 

2d  per. 

diimxip' 

doump"      {al-xV- 
fc.'anp' 
seehira!) 

ddmiamp'i 

FUTURE  IMPERATIVE 


Singular: 
2d  per. 


d&mxg&^m 


do^m&'^k' 


1  These  forms  were  not  actually  obtained,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  doubtful. 
»  Probably  expressed  by  simple  future  ddmximida^. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  transitive  potential  and  inferential 
forms,  as  the  former  can  be  easily  constructed  by  substituting  in  the 
future  forms  the  aorist  endings  for  those  of  the  future: 

diimxi  he  would  kDl  me 
do^ma'^n  I  should,  could  kill  him 
dd^TTh  he  would,  could  kill  him 

The  inferential  forms  can  be  built  up  from  the  corresponding  future 
forms  by  substituting  for  the  subject  endings  of  the  latter  those  given 
in  the  table  for  the  inferential  mode : 

dumxiV  he  killed  me 
domxamk.'elf  you  killed  us 
ddm¥a^  I  killed  him 
domxawp' gana'V  we  killed  you 

The  only  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  in  the  aorist  and 
future  forms  is  the  use  of  a  connecting  vowel  -i-  instead  of  -a-  when 
the  first  personal  plural  object  (-am-)  is  combined  with  a  second 
singular  or  plural  subject  {-if,  -it'p',  -ida^,  -ifha^);  this  -i- naturally 
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carries  the  umlaut  of  -am-  to  -im-  with  it,  but  -am-  reappears  when 
-i-  drops  out,  cf.  inferential  domxamTclelt'.  With  the  -i-  of  these 
forms  compare  the  -i-  of  the  jBrst  person  plural  intransitives  -iV, 
-dga'm,  -iha^  (§  60  and  §  60,  second  footnote). 

§  64.  Connecting  -x-  and  -/- 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  all  forms  but  those  provided 
with  a  third  personal  object  the  endings  are  not  directly  added  to 
the  stem,  but  are  joined  to  it  by  a  connecting  consonant  -x-  (amalga- 
mating with  preceding  -t-  to  -s'-).  This  element  we  have  seen  to  be 
identical  with  the  -x-  (-«-)  of  reciprocal  forms;  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  its  being  related  to  the  -xa-  of  active  intransitive  verbs, 
hardly,  however,  to  the  non-agentive  -x-.  Though  it  appears  as  a 
purely  formal,  apparently  meaningless  element,  its  original  function 
must  have  been  to  indicate  the  objective  relation  in  which  the 
immediately  following  pronominal  suffix  stands  to  the  verb.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  absent  in  a  third  personal  object  form  simply 
because  there  is  no  expressed  pronominal  element  for  it  to  objectivize, 
as  it  were.  The  final  aoristic  consonant  of  Type  8  verbs  regularly 
disappears  before  the  connecting  -x-,  so  that  its  retention  becomes 
a  probably  secondary  mark  of  a  third  personal  pronominal  object. 
The  fact  that  the  third  personal  objective  element  -Fwa-  {-gwa-)  does 
not  tolerate  a  preceding  connective  -x-  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself, 
affiliating  it  to  some  extent  with  the  derivational  suffixes  of  the  verb. 

There  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  transitive  stems  ending  in 
a  vowel,  so  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  the  subjective  personal 
endings,  the  third  personal  object  being  unexpressed,  are  directly 
attached  to  the  verb  or  aorist  stem,  as  in : 

naga'^n  I  say  to  him  72.9,  cf.  rmga'^  he  said  to  him  92.24 
sehe'n  I  shall  roast  it  (44.6) ;  future  imperative  odo'^Y  hunt  for 
him!  (116.7) 
Ordinarily  forms  involving  the  third  personal  object  require  a  con- 
necting vowel  between  the  stem  and  the  pronominal  suffix.  Not  all 
verbs,  however,  show  the  purely  non-significant  -a-  of,  e.  g.,t!omo7na'^n, 
but  have  a  to  a  large  extent  probably  functional  -i-.  This  -i-  occurs 
first  of  all  in  all  third  personal  object  forms  of  verbs  that  have  an 
instrumental  prefix: 

tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him  (192.10),  but  wants'. ay agi'^n  I  shoot  (him) 

with  it 
l-lats!agiH'  you  touched  it 
§  64 
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The  greater  number  of  cases  will  probably  be  found  to  come  under 
this  head,  so  that  the  -i-  may  be  conveniently  termed  instrumental 
-i-.  Not  all  forms  with  -i-,  by  any  means,  can  be  explained,  how- 
ever, as  instrumental  in  force.  A  great  many  verbs,  many  of  them 
characterized  by  the  directive  prefix  al-  (see  §  36,  15),  require  an  -i- 
as  their  regular  connecting  vowel : 

lagagi'^n  I  gave  him  to  eat  (30.12) 
IdHiwi'^n  I  call  him  by  name  (116.17) 

lo^ginini'^n  I  trap  them  for  him  (and  most  other   FOR-indirec- 
tives  in  -anan-) 

Examples  of  -i-verbs  with  indirect  object  are: 

o^oyi'^Ti  I  give  it  to  him  180.11  (contrast  07/ona'^n  I  gave  it  [180.20]) 
wd°'giwi'^n  I  brought  it  to  him   (176.17)   (contrast  wd'^ga'^n  I 
brought  it  [162.13]) 

A  number  of  verbs  have  -a-  in  the  aorist,  but  -i-  in  all  other  tense- 
modes  : 

yi^miya'^n  I  lend  it  to  him,  but  yimi'hin  I  shall  lend  it  to  him 
naga'^n  I  said  to  him  (second  -a-  part  of  stem)  72.9,  but  nd^gi'n 
I  shall  say  to  him;  nd^gi'^V  say  to  him!  (future)  196.20;  ndViJc' 
he  said  to  him  (inferential)  94.16;  170.9;  172.12 

The  general  significance  of  -i-  seems  not  unlike  that  of  the  prefixed 
directive  al-,  though  the  .application  of  the  former  element  is  very 
much  wider;  i.  e.,  it  refers  to  action  directed  toward  some  person  or 
object  distinctly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  -i-  is 
never  found  used  together  with  the  indirect  reflexive  -¥wa-,  even 
though  this  suflQx  is  accompanied  by  an  instrumental  prefix : 

xd'^-p!i*-nd'^¥wa^n  I  warm  my  own  back  (188.20) 
In  a  few  cases  the  applicability  of  the  action  of  the  verb  can  be 
shifted  from  the  sphere  of  the  subject  to  that  of  another  person  or 
thing  by  a  mere  change  of  the  connective  -a-  to  -i-,  without  the 
added  use  of  prefix  or  suffix: 

xd'^-ld'HIan  I  shall  put  it  about  my  waist,  but  xd'^-ld'H.'in  1  shall 
put  it  about  his  waist 

In  the  form  of  the  third  personal  subject  with  third  personal  object 
of  tlie  aorist,  the  imperative  with  third  personal  object,  and  the 
inferential  with  third  personal  object,  the  -i-  generally  appears  as  a 
suffixed  -hi-  (-'i-),  incapable  of  causing  umlaut: 

malagana'nhi  he  told  him  30.15,  but  waZa^/ini'^n  I  told  him  (172.1) 
wa-t!omdmhi  he  killed  him  with  it 
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l-kliV^manaTia'rihi  he  fixed  it  for  him 
i-lc!uTnana'nhi  fix  it  for  him! 

i-lc!umana'nhi¥  he  fixed  it  for  him  (infer.),  but  l-]c!umininini^nV 
he  will  fix  it  for  him 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  many  verbs  with  characteristic 
-i-  either  may  or  regularly  do  leave  out  the  final  -i : 

alxi'^k'  he  saw  him  124.6,  8  (cf.  al-xl'^gi^n  I  saw  him,  188.11)^ 
l-latsla^V  he  touched  him  (cf.  %-lats!agi'^n  I  touched  him) 
ha^-i-ye'wa'n  revive  him!  (15.2)  (cf.  ha^-i-yewe^i'^n  I  revived  him) 

Ilie^-l-lele'^V  he  let  him  go  (13.6)  (cf.  he^-l-le'lek!i^n  I  let  him  go 
[50.4J) 
he'-i-le'V'F  let  him  go!  182.15  (cf.  he'-i-le'lTcHn  I  shall  let  him  go) 
ha-i-di-Vga'^sVgaH    stick    out    your    anus!    164.19;    166.6    (cf. 

ha-i-di-fgats!a'fgisi^n  I  stuck  out  my  anus  [166.8]) 
l-]c!u^ma^n  he  prepared  it  190.22  (cf.  l-klu^mini'^n  I  prepared  it) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  find  a 
simple  rule  that  would  enable  one  to  tell  whether  an  i-verb  does  or 
does  not  keep  a  final  -hi  {-i) .  Certain  verbs,  even  though  without 
instrumental  signification,  show  an  -i-  (or  -hi-)  in  all  forms  with  third 
personal  object.     Such  are: 

aorist  ogoy-  give  to  {ogolhi  he  gave  it  to  him  156.20) 
aorist  weH'-g-  take  away  from  {weVgi  he  took  it  from  him,  16.13) 
aorist  lagag-  feed  {laga'¥i  he  gave  him  to  eat  30.12;  lak'i  give 
him  to  eat!  lak'igana^lcwe  seem  to  have  given  him  to  eat) 

and  indirective  verbs  in  -anan-.     Irregularities  of  an  unaccountable 
character  occur.     Thus  we  have : 

he'^-lU  he  left  liim  (cf.  he^^-V^wi'^n  I  left  him);  but  imperative 
he'^-iwi'hi  leave  him!  (not  *-^^y^\  as  we  might  expect) 

In  many  cases  the  loss  or  retention  of  the  final  -hi  seems  directly 
connected  with  syntactic  considerations.  A  large  class  of  verbs  with 
instrumental  prefix  (generally  v)  drop  the  final  -hi,  presumably 
because  the  instrumentality  is  only  indefinitely  referred  to  (cf.  § 
35,  1).  Examples  of  such  have  been  given  above.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  instrument  is  explicitly  referred  to,  as  when  an  instrumental 
noun  is  incorporated  in  or  precedes  the  verb,  the  -hi  is  restored. 
Thus: 

>  The  -«■-  of  these  verbs  regularly  disappears,  not  only  here  but  In  every  fonn  in  which  the  normal  con- 
necting vowel  -a-  fails  to  appear  In  other  rerbs:  oZ-il'*fc'  (inferential) HE  saw  him  (*al-iik .>-k'  like  dliwk'  he 
KILLED  HIM),  homonymous  with  al-iV'k'  (Imperative)  see  him!  (-^*alxl'k.').  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
verb  becomes  distinctly  Instrumental  in  force,  the  -f-  is  a  constant  element:  al-wa-zl'k.'ik'  (Inferential)  he 

SAWITVriTU  IT. 
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la-H-t'bd''^F  he  burst  it  (cf.  -t'hd''^gi^n  I  burst  it) 

l-s'wili's'wal  he  tore  it  to  pieces  (cf.  -s'wili's'wili^n  I  tore  it  to 

pieces) 
v-s'wi'ls'wal  tear  it  to  pieces! 
l-s'imfls'wa'l  he  tore  it  (once) 
i-heme'm  he  wrestled  with  him  22.10  (cf.  -hememi'^n  I  wrestled 

with  him 

despite  the  prefixed  -%-',  but: 

la-waya-t'hd'°'Vi  he  burst  it  with  a  knife 

han-waya-s'vnls'wa'lhi  tear  it  through  in  pieces  \vith  a  knife! 
(73.3) 

Similarly : 

hd-H-sgd'^¥sga^¥  he  picked  him  up  31.11  (cf.  -sgdFsgigi^n  I  picked 
him  up) 
but: 

Tda'rrwP'  dan  hd°'-sgd'^¥ sga'lc' i  tongs  rocks  he-picked-them-up-with 
(  =  he  picked  up  rocks  with  tongs)  170.17 

despite  the  lack  of  an  instrumental  prefix  in  the  verb.  Explicit  in- 
strumentality, however,  can  hardly  be  the  most  fundamental  func- 
tion of  the  -hi.  It  seems  that  whenever  a  transitive  verb  that 
primarily  takes  but  one  object  is  made  to  take  a  second  (generally 
instrumental  or  indirective  in  character)  the  instrumental  -i-  (with 
retained  -hi)  is  employed.     Thus: 

ma'xla  Icfuvm  he  threw  dust 
but: 

ma'xla^alkluwuhi  dust  he-threw-it-at-him  (perhaps  best  trans- 
lated as  he-bethrew-him-with-dust)  cf.  184.5 

where  the  logically  direct  object  is  ma'xla,  while  the  logically  indirect, 
perhaps  grammatically  direct,  object  is  implied  by  the  final  -hi  and 
the  prefix  ah.     Similarly,  in: 

Yo^fx  hahaba'Vi  wd'^di'xda  ashes  he-clapped-them-over  his-body 
(perhaps  best  rendered  by:  he-beclapped-his-body-with-ashes) 
182.9 

the  logically  direct  obiect  is  Ic'o^jyx,  the  logically  indirect  object,  his- 
body,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  -'i.  This  interpretation  of  the  -hi 
as  being  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  two  explicit  objects  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  simple  verbs  that  regularly 
retain  it  (such  as  give  to,  say  to  in  non-aorist  forms,  bring  to, 
verbs  in  -anan-)  logically  demand  two  objects. 
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As  soon  as  the  verb  ceases  to  be  transitive  (or  passive)  in  form  or 
when  the  third  personal  object  is  the  personal  -¥wa,  the  instrumental 
-i-  disappears: 

gel-ijald'^xaW gwiV  he  forgot  himself  77.10  (of.  gel-yald'^xaMi^n  I 

forgot  him) 
ogolFwa  he  gave  it  to  him  96.18  (cf.  ogolhi  he  gave  it  to  him  188.12) 
It  is  possible  that  in  wet'gigwa  he  took  it  from  him  the  -gi-  is  a 
peculiar  suffix  not  compounded  of  petrified  -g-  (see  §  42,  6)  and 
instrumental  -i- ;  contrast  %-t!ana'hi  he  held  it  with  l-V.ana'hagwa 
HE  HELD  HIM.  Any  Ordinary  transitive  verb  may  lose  its  object 
and  take  a  new  instrumental  object,  whereupon  the  instrumental  ~i- 
becomes  necessary.  Examples  of  such  instrumentalized  transitives 
are: 

ga'V  wa-tslayagi'^n  bow  I-with-shoot-it  (cf .  tslayaga'^n  I  shoot  him) 
wa-^u^gwi'^n  I  drink  with  it  (cf.  u^gwa'^n  I  drink  it) 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  old  object  as  well  as  the  new 
instrumental  object,  a  suffix  -an-  seems  necessary.     Thus: 
yap!a  wa-saP'g'vmna'^  people  they-will-be-shot-with-it 
xl'^  wa-^W^gwini'^n  water  I-drink-it-with-it 
It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  this  -an-  is  related  to  either  of  the  -an- 
elements  of  -anan-  (§  50). 

A  final  -'i  is  kept  phonetically  distinct  in  that  it  does  not  unite 
with  a  preceding  fortis,  but  allows  the  fortis  to  be  treated  as  a  syllabic 
final,  i.  e.,  to  become  ^  + aspirated  surd: 

he  ^^-%-le'me^¥i  he  killed  them  off,  but  -le'mekH^n  I  killed  them  off 
Forms  without  connective  vowel  whose  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  and 
yet  (as  instrumentals  or  otherwise)  require  an  -i-,  simply  insert  this 
element  (under  proper  phonetic  conditions  as  -hi-)  before  the  modal 
and  personal  suffixes: 

wa-woo'hin  I  shall  go  to  get  it  with  it  (contrast  woo'n  I  shall  go 

to  get  it) 
%-tlana'hi^n  I  hold  it;  l-tlana'hi  he  holds  it  27.4 
di-s'al-yomo'hin  I   shall   run   behind  and  catch  up  with  him; 
di-s'al-yomo'hi  catch  up  with  him!  (contrast  yomo'n  I  shall 
catch  up  with  him) 
wa-sana'hinV  they  will  spear  them  with  them  28.15  (verb-stem 
Sana-) 

A  constant  -a-  used  to  support  a  preceding  consonant  combination 
is,  in  -i-  verbs,  colored  to  -i- : 

x-lasgi'  touch  him!  (cf.  masga^  put  it!    [104.8]) 
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It  is  remarkable  that  several  verbs  with  instrumental  vocalism  lose 
the  -i-  and  substitute  the  ordinary  connective  -a-  in  the  frequentative. 
Such  are: 

l-go'yok!'fn  I  nudge  him;  l-goyogiyo^'^n  I  keep  pushing  him 
dl*-t!l^s'\'^n  I  crush  it;  dl^-t!iyl't!iya,^n  I  keep  crushing  them 

It  can  hardly  be  accidental  that  in  both  these  cases  the  loss  of  the 
-i-  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  petrified  consonant  (-Tc!-,  -s-). 

The  following  scheme  of  the  instrumental  forms  of  do^m-  kill 
(third  personal  object)  will  best  illustrate  the  phonetic  behavior 
of  -i- : 


Aorist 

Future 

Potential 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

First  person     .     . 

t.'omoTnV^n 

doumVn 

dnumi'^n 

dSTnhiga' 

Second  person  .    . 

t.'omomVt' 

doumida'' 

doumVf 

(Jl5mhik!eif 

domhi 

domhl'k' 

Third  person    .     . 

t.'om6mhi 

doumi^k' 

d5mhi 

dSmhik' 

Plural: 

First  person     .    . 

</OTOomina*k' 

doumlnaga'm 

(Jo«mina'k" 

(JSwihiganaV 

domhiba* 

Second  person   .  . 

t.'omomVt'p' 

(Jo«mi't'ba' 

doumVt'p' 

(I3»nhik!eit'p' 

domh'ip' 

§  65.  Forms  Without  Connecting  Vowel 
A  considerable  number  of  transitive  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends 
in  a  long  diphthong  with  rising  pitch  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal, 
or  liquid)  treat  this  diphthong  as  a  vocalic  unit,  i.  e.,  do  not  allow 
the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  to  become  semivocalic  and  thus 
capable  of  being  followed  by  a  connective  -a-  before  the  personal 
endings  (cf.  intransitive  forms  like  el-t\  §  60).  If  such  a  long  diph- 
thong is  final,  or  precedes  a  consonant  (like  -t')  that  is  itself  incapable 
of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination  with  a  preceding  vowel,  no 
difficulty  arises.  If,  however,  the  long  diphthong  precedes  an  -n- 
(in  such  endings  as  -^n,  -n,  -naV),  which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  pho- 
netically on  a  line  with  the  semivowels  y  (i)  and  u'  (w),  a  long  double 
diphthong  (long  vowel  +  semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid +r?  of  time-value 
4)  results.  Such  a  diphthong  can  not  be  tolerated,  but  must  be 
reduced  to  an  ordinary  long  diphthong  of  timo-value  3  by  the  loss  of 
the  second  element  (semivowel,  nasal,  or  liquid)  of  the  diphthong  of 
the  stem  (see  §  11).  Thus  the  coexistence  of  such  apparently  contra- 
dictory forms  as  dd"--yeheU'  you  go  where  there  is  singing  and 
dd°-yehSn  (with  passive  -n)  it  was  gone  where  there  was  singing 
(from  *yehem)  can  be  explained  by  a  simple  consideration  of  syllabic 
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weight.  The  rising  pitch-accent,  it  should  be  noted,  is  always  pre- 
served as  an  integral  element  of  the  diphthong,  even  though  a  -'n 
follow,  so  that  the  first  personal  singular  subject  third  personal 
object  of  such  verbs  {-v^n)  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  corre- 
sponding form  of  the  great  mass  of  transitive  verbs  {-v'^n).^  The 
first  person  plural  subject  third  person  object  and  the  third  personal 
passive  are  always  parallel  in  form  to  the  first  person  singular  sub- 
ject third  person  object  in  -^n  (fdadaP^no'V  and  Jcladdn  like  Tcladd^n). 
Examples  of  transitives  with  aorist  stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs 
not  followed  by  connective  -a-  are: 
t'gwax&^n  I  tattoo  him 


VgwaxMf  you  tattoo  him 
di-t!ugm  he  wears  it  96.16 
dd'^-yeheif  you  go  where  there 
is  singing  (106,10) 


IcIadM  he  picked  them  up 
da-t!aga.i  he  built  a  fire  88.12; 

96.17 
swadMsa^n  they  are  gambling 

with  one  another 


di-t.'ugu^n  I  wear  it 

dd'^-yeJie^n  I  go  where  there  is 
singing 

dd'^-yehen  (third  person  pas- 
sive) 

dd'^-yehe^na^V  (first  person 
plural) 

Icladk^n  I  picked  them  up 

da-t!aga,^n  I  built  afire 

swad&n  (passive)  they  got 
beaten  in  gambling 

oyo^n  I  give  it  (=  *oydn^n) 
but  also  oyona'^n  with  con- 
necting -a- 

Icleme'n  I  did  it  74.13  :     Iclemei  he  did  it  92.22;  144.6; 

176.1,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  14 

In  aorist  k.'emei-  make  the  -i-,  actually  or  impliedly,  appears  only 
when  the  object  is  of  the  third  person  (singular  first,  Tcleme^n;  second, 
Jc.'emeW;  third,  Iclemei;  plural  first,  Jdeme^na^V;  second,  l\'emelfp'); 
all  other  aoristic  and  all  non-aoristic  forms  replace  the  -i-  by  a  -n-: 

Ic.'emSnxbi^n  I  make  you  27.9 

Iclemlnxa^n  they  make  one  another;  future  Idemna^nV  he  will 
make  it  28.14 
A  few  reduplicated  transitives  ending,  in  both  aorist  and  verb-stems, 
in  a  short  diphthong  {-al-,  -am-,  -an-,  -aw-),  lack  a  connective  -a- 

'  It  may  be  noted  In  passing  that  the  Takelma  reduction  of  an  over-long  diphthong  (Mn  to  e'n)  offers  In 
some  respects  a  remarkable  parallel  to  the  reduction  of  an  Indo-Gemianic  lonKdiphthong  to  a  simple  long 
vowel  before  certain  consonants, chiefly  -m  (e.g.,  Indo-Germanic  *dieus  =  Skr. dydu's,  Gk.  Zcu(,  with  pre- 
served -u-  because  followed  by  -s,  a  consonant  not  capable  of  entering  into  diphthongal  combination;  but 
Indo-Germanic  ace.  *diAm=Ved.Skr.dy()m,  IIom.Gk.Z^w  wi(h  lost -u- because  followed  by  -m, a  consonant 
capable  of  entering  into  diphthoncal  combination).  I  do  not  wish  to  imply, however,  that  the  accent  of 
forms  like  yehl'n  is,  as  in  dihn,  the  compensating  result  of  contraction. 
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before  the  personal  endings,  so  that  a  loss  of  the  final  consonant 
(_^,  -JYI-,  -n-,  -W-)  takes  place  in  third  personal  objective  forms  before 
ft  consonantal  personal  ending.     Such  verbs  are : 


heme'ha^n  I  mocked  him  (  = 

-ham^n) 
Imi'ha^n  I  sent  him  ( =  -am^n) 
gel-hewe'ha^n  *  I  think  ( =  -au^n) 
gel-hewe'haf  you  think 
pla-i-di^-sgirni'sga^n  ^  I  set  them 

in  ground  {  =  -am^n) 
ha-^al-mo'lo^ma^n  I  turned  them 

over  {  =  -al^n) 
hd-^al-mo'l^man    I    shall    tm-n 

them  over  (  =  -aln) 
saP'nsa'^n  I  fight  him  ( = 


heme'ham  he  mocked  him 

24.4,  5,  8;  182.6,  7 
imi'hamsin  I  was  sent  (43.2) 
gel-hewe'liau  he  thought  44.11 ; 

142.20 
p!a-i-di^-sgimi'sgam    he     set 

them  in  ground 
hd-^al-mo'lo^mal     he      turned 

them  over  (170.16) 


-an^n) 


ma/^nma'^n 
( =  -an^n) 


I     count     them 


sd'^nsa'n  he  fights  him  (28.10) 

(but  also  sans,  see  §  40,  10b) 

da-md^nmini'^n  I  count  them 

up  (156.14)  (but  also  mdn  = 

*mdnm    he    counted   them 

78.8;  100.8) 

How  explain  the  genesis  of  these  two  sets  of  contract  verb  forms, 

and  how  explain  the  existence  of  doublets  like  mo'Io^tna^n  and  mo'- 

lo^mala^n,  mo'lo^maf  and  mo'lo^malat' ,  oyo^n  and  oyona'^n,  sd^^nsa^n 

and  sans?     The  most  plausible  explanation  that  can  be  offered  is 

that  originally  the  personal  endings  were  added  directly  to  the  stem 

and  that  later  a  connecting  -a-  developed  whenever  the  preceding 

consonant  or  the  personal  ending  was  not  of  a  character  to  form  a 

diphthong.     Hence  the  original  paradigms  may  have  been: 

First  person 

Second  person 

Third  person 

which  were  then  leveled  out  to : 


oyo^n 

mo'lo^ma^n 

oyonaY 

mo'lo^malaY 

oydn 

mo'lo^mal 

oyona'^n 

mo'lo^mala^n 

oyonaH' 

ino'lo^malaY 

oydn 

mo'Wmal 

because  of  the  analogy  of  a  vast  number  of  verbs  with  connecting 
-Or  in  both  first  and  second  persons,  e.  g.,  tslnyaga'^n,  ts!a)/agaY. 
Forms  like  mo'lo^mat',  sd^nsaH',  would  arise  from  leveling  to  the  iirst 

>This  verb  is  transitive  only  in  form,  intransitive  in  moaning.  The  tnie  transitive  (think  of)  employs 
the  full  stem  hewehaw-  with  connoclivo  -i-  for  third  personal  object,  and  -s-  for  other  o\i]ccls:  grl-hrvtf'hiwi'n 
I  THINK  OF  him;  gel-hewe'hauxdam  you  think  of  me. 

'The form  sgimi'sga'n  is  interesting  as  a  test  case  of  these  contract  verb  forms.  The  stem  must  bo 
sgimisgam-;  it  ran  not  be  sgimisg-,  as  ij;- could  hardly  bo  treated  as  a  repeated  initial  consonant.  No  cases 
are  known  of  initial  consonant  clusters  treated  as  phonetic  units. 
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person  by  the  analogy  of  such  forms  as  ttomoma'^n,  HomomaY.  The 
third  person  generally  brings  out  the  original  diphthong,  yet  some- 
times the  analogy  set  by  the  first  person  seems  to  be  carried  over  to 
the  third  person  (e.  g.,  sans  beside  sd^nsa^n),  as  well  as  to  the  third 
person  passive  and  first  person  plural  subject  transitive.  Such  forms 
as  oyo^n  are  best  considered  as  survivals  of  an  older  "  athematic"  type 
of  forms,  later  put  on  the  wane  by  the  spread  of  the  "thematic" 
typo  with  connecting  -a-  (e.  g.,  gayawa'^n,  not  *gayd^n  from  *gayau^n). 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  operation  of  phonetic  laws  gave  rise  to 
various  paradigmatic  irregularities  in  the  ''athematic"  forms,  these 
sank  into  the  background.  They  are  now  represented  by  aorists  of 
Type  2  verbs  like  naga'-^n  i  say  to  him  and  wa-khtjo-^n  i  go  with 
HIM,*  non-aorist  forms  of  Type  5  verbs  (e.  g.,  odo'-n),  and  such  iso- 
lated irregularities  as  intransitive  ei-f  and  nagai-f  (contrast  yewey-aY 
and  fagayaY)  and  transitive  contract  verbs  like  Tcfadd^n  and  saP'nsa'^n. 

§  66.  Passives 

Passives,  which  occur  in  Takelma  texts  with  great  frequency,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  amplifications  of  transitive  forms  with  third  per- 
sonal subject.  Every  such  transitive  form  may  be  converted  into  a 
passive  by  the  omission  of  the  transitive  subject  and  the  addition  of 
elements  characteristic  of  that  voice;  the  pronominal  object  of  the 
transitive  becomes  the  logical,  not  formal,  subject  of  the  passive 
(passives,  properly  speaking,  have  no  subject).  The  passive  suffixes 
referred  to  are  -{a)n  for  the  aorist,  -{a)7ia^  for  the  future,  and  -am  for 
the  inferential.  Imperatives  were  not  obtained,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
they  exist.  Following  are  the  passive  forms  of  do^m-,  instrumental 
forms  being  put  in  parentheses : 


Aorist 


Future 


Potential 


Inferential 


Singular: 

First  person 
Second  person 
Third  person    . 

Plural: 

First  person 
Second  person 


tOimuxin 
t.'omozbin 
t.'omorriA'n 
{t.'omomi'n) 


t.'omoximm 
t.'omUzanban 


diimxm&c 
domzbinsf 
(f6«mana'« 
(douTOina'') 

dbmximmaf 
domzanbaaaf 


dumiin 
ddmibin 
<io«7na'n 
(doumVn) 

domximiB 
domxanban 


dumzig&m 
domzbig&m 
domk'&m 
(domhigam) 

domxamk'am 
domianp'gsan 


>  Some  verbs  whose  aorist  stem  ends  in  a  vowel  take  a  constant  -a-  with  preceding  inorganic  h  instead 
of  adding  the  personal  endings  directly.  Such  a  verb  is  i-t.'ana-  hold;  the  constant  -a-  or  -i-  of  forms 
like  l-l.'ana'hagwa,  l-t.'ene'hi-S'dam  is  perhaps  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  instrumental -t- of  forms  like 
irt.'ana'hi'n. 
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The  connective  -a-,  it  will  be  observed,  is  replaced  by  -i-  when  the 
formal  object  is  the  first  person  plural  (-am-) ;  compare  the  entirely 
analogous  phenomenon  in  the  second  personal  subjective  first  per- 
sonal plural  objective  forms  of  the  transitive  (§  63).  It  is  curious 
that  the  third  person  aorist  of  the  passive  can  in  every  single  case 
be  mechanically  formed  with  perfect  safety  by  simply  removing  the 
catch  from  the  first  personal  singular  subjective  third  personal  objec- 
tive of  the  transitive ;  the  falling  accent  (rising  accent  for  verbs  like 
Jcleme^n)  remains  unchanged: 

l-t!a'ut!iwi^n  I  caught  him    :     l-tla'utliwin  he  was  caught  29.12 

na^a'^Mlsaidtohim72.7,  9    :     naga'n  he  was  spoken  to  102.16 

Jcleme^n  I  made  it  74.13         :    Jdemen  it  was  made  13.12  178.12 

It  is  hardly  possible  that   a  genetic  relation  exists  between  the 

two  forms,  though  a  mechanical   association  is  not  psychologically 

incredible. 

Not  only  morphologically,  but  also  syntactically,  are  passives 
closely  related  to  transitive  forms.  It  is  the  logical  unexpressed  sub- 
ject of  a  passive  sentence,  not  the  grammatical  subject  (logical  and 
formal  object) ,  that  is  referred  to  by  the  reflexive  possessive  in  -gwa 
(see  §§  91,  92).     Thus: 

d%k!olola'nt'gd''^p'dagwanwa'  he-was-dug-up  their-own-horns  (not 
his-own-horns)  with  (In  other  words,  they  dug  him  up  with 
their  own  horns)  48.5 

There  is  no  real  way  of  expressing  the  agent  of  a  passive  construc- 
tion. The  commonest  method  is  to  use  a  periphrasis  with  xebe'^n 
HE  DID  so.     Thus: 

el  salTdomo'lcHjnin   pHyin  xehe'^n  canoe  it-was-kicked-to-pieces 

deer  they-did-so  (in  other  words,  the  canoe  was  kicked  to  pieces 

by  the  deer)  114.5 

§  67.  VERBS  OF  MIXED  CLASS,  CLASS  IV 

A  fairly  considerable  number  of  verbs  arc  made  up  of  forms  that 
belong  partly  to  Class  I  or  Class  II  intransitives,  partly  to  the  transi- 
tives.  These  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  Class  IV,  but 
are  again  to  be  subdivided  into  three  groups.  A  few  instransitive 
verbs  showing  forms  of  both  Class  I  and  II  have  been  already 
spoken  of  (pp.  162-3,  166). 

1.  Probably  the  larger  number  is  taken  up  by  Type  13  verbs  in 
-n-,  all  the  forms  of  which  are  transitives  except  those  with  second 
person  singular  or  plural  subject.  These  latter  are  forms  of  Class 
II  (i.  e.,  aorist  singular  -dam,  plural  -dap';  future  singular  -da^,  plural 
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-daba^) .  The  -n-  appears  only  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural 
(aorist  -na^n  and  -nana^V),  yet  its  absence  in  the  other  persons  may, 
though  not  probably,  be  due  to  a  secondary  loss  induced  by  the  pho- 
netic conditions.  The  forms,  though  in  part  morphologically  transi- 
tive (and,  for  some  of  the  verbs,  apparently  so  in  meaning),  are  in 
effect  intransitive.  The  object,  as  far  as  the  signification  of  the  verb 
allows  one  to  grant  its  existence,  is  always  a  pronominally  unexpressed 
third  person,  and  the  instrumental  -i-  can  not  be  used  before  the 
personal  endings.     Among  these  semitransitives  in  -n-  are: 

fgwen-sgut!u'sgafn&^n  I  cut  necks 
gwen-sgut'.u' sgaV  he  cut  necks  144.2  (cf.  transitive  instrumentals 
gwen-waya-sgut.'u' sgidi^n,  gwen-waya-sgut!u'sgat'i  144.3) 
\da-hoTc!oha'¥nsi^nI make  bubbles  {or dd-loklo'fna^n  102.22) 
\da-bok!o'jp'diim.  you  make  bubbles 
hd'^-xada'xaVna.^n  I  hang  them  up  in  row 
fZoSoZa'p'na^n  I  used  to  pound  them  (57.14)  (or  loho'lp'na^n) 
iloho'lp' d&m  you  used  to  pound  them 
{i-layd' "^Fusi^n  I  coil  a  basket  122.2 
\i-layd'°'V  she  coils  a  basket 
hlada'ldat'n&^n  I  used  to  pick  them  up  (116.11) 
da-dagada'¥ n&^n  I  sharpen  my  teeth  (126.18) 
ugu'^aVna^n  I  always  drink  it 
wagao'Fna.^n  I  always  bring  it  43.16;  45.6) 
Morphologically  identical  with  these,  yet  with  no  trace  of  transitive 
signification,  are: 

i-Jiegwe'7ia¥  "n&^n  I  am  working 
\ xa-hege'halc' na'n  I  breathe  (78.12;  79.1,  2,  4) 
Xxa-Jiuklu'haFn&^n  (third  person  xa-huklu'TiaV) 
{al-t'wapla'fwap'n&^n  I  blink  with  my  eyes  102.20 
lal-t'wapla't'wap'd&m.  you  blink  with  your  eyes 
The  following  forms  of  l-Jiegwehagw-  (verb-stem  l-he'gwagw-  [  = 
-Jie^gwhagw-])  work  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  -n-  formation: 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present  imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

hegue'hak't"Ba,^n 

hcgua'k' imsLB 

Ae'ffU'o'k'wa*    (=-fcu''- 
k'aO 

2d  per. 

hcgwe'hak' vdam 

fteeyi/.'a'fe'u^da* 

Aeeffttalclwert' 

he'k'waak'vi 

3d  per. 

hegwe'hak'v> 

in 

heegua'k'" 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

hegwe'hak'uTi^usi'k' 

he'gwa'k'  uTianagam 

heejiia'k'wana'k" 

hegwa'k'w&hdi' 

2d  per. 

hegtce'hak'>cd&p' 

Ae'pu'o'k'u'dabaf 

he'gwa'k^welt'p' 

he'k'waagw&^np' 

2.  Practically  a  sub-group  of  the  preceding  set  of  verbs  is  formed 
by  a  very  few  verbs  that  have  their  aorist  like  l-hegwe'7iaJc'''*7ia^n, 
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but  their  non-aorist  forms  like  Class  II  intransitives.  They  evidently 
waver  between  Class  II,  to  which  they  seem  properly  to  belong,  and 
the  semi-transitive  -n-  forms.     Such  are: 

dl-k'.ala'snsi^n   (but  also  :     future  dl-Tc!a'lside^ 

di-]c!ala'sde^)  I  am  lean 
in  my  rump 
dl-k.'ala'sdsim.  (second  per-     :     fxiture  di-lc!a'lsid&^ 

son) 

gwel-sal-t!eyesn&^n    I    have     :     iuiure-Helside" 
no  flesh  on  my  legs  and 
feet 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  a  form  like  *gwel-sal-t!el- 
sinan  was  denied,  so  that  we  are  not  here  dealing  with  a  mere  mis- 
taken mixture  of  distinct,  though  in  meaning  identical,  verbs. 

3.  The  most  curious  set  of  verbs  belonging  to  Class  IV  is  formed 
by  a  small  number  of  intransitives,  as  far  as  signification  is  concerned, 
with  a  thoroughly  transitive  aorist,  but  with  non-aorist  forms 
belonging  entirely  to  Class  II.  This  is  the  only  group  of  verbs  in 
which  a  difference  in  tense  is  associated  with  a  radical  difiference  in 
class.     Examples  are: 


da°'-sgek!%y&'^n  I  listened 
dd'^-sgeJc.'iyai'V  you  listened 
dd°'-sgek!l  he  listened  102.8 
al-we'Jc!al&^n  I  shine 
al-we'Jc!al&V  you  shine 
al-we'lc.'alsin&'k'  we  shine 


future  dd'^-sge'JcHt'e^ 


future  al-we'Tc!alVei^ 

future  aZ-we't.'aZp'igam  (third 
person  inferential  al-we'- 
A-.'aZp'k') 

future  al-ge'yande^ 


future  da-sma-ima'sde*' 


dL-geyandJ^n    I    turn  away 

my  face 

da-smayam&'^n  U        ., 
1  ~7   c   fl  smile 

da-S7nayamhSi,^ni 

da-smayam  he  smiles 

da-smayam&n&^k"  we  smile 

To  these  should  probably  be  added  also  da-sgayana'^n  I  lie  down 

(3d  da-sgayan),  though  no  future  was  obtained.     Here  again  it  may 

be  noted  that  the  existence  of  *da-sma-ima'n  as  a  possible  (and  indeed 

to  be  expected)  future  of  da-smayama'^n  was  denied.* 

»  There  are  In  Takelma  also  a  number  of  logically  Intransitive  verbs  with  transitive  forms  throughout 
all  the  tense-modes:  al-ialiyana^k'  we  are  seated  (5ii.2;  150.20);  passive aJ-Ta/ij/a'n  people  are  seated 
152.18.  Similar  is  sal-iogut  they  stand;  cf.  also  gel-heuc'hau  he  thinks,  p.  179, note  1.  As  these,  how- 
ever, have  nothing  to  mark  them  off  morphologically  from  ordinary  transitives,  they  give  no  occasion 
for  special  treatment.  It  is  probable  that  In  them  the  action  is  ooaoeived  of  as  directed  toward  some 
Implied  third  personal  object. 
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5.  Auxiliary  and  Subordinating  Forms  (§§  68-72) 

§  68.  PERIPHRASTIC  FUTURES 

Periphrastic  future  forms  are  brought  about  by  prefixing  to  the 
third  personal  (unexpressed)  objective  forms  of  the  aorist  stem 
-(juluij'^-  DESIRE,  INTEND  the  vcrb-stem  (if  transitive,  with  its  appended 
pronominal  object)  of  the  verb  whose  future  tense  is  desired.  The 
pronominal  subject  of  such  a  form  is  given  by  the  transitive  subject 
pronoun  of  the  second  element  {-gulug^-)  of  the  compound;  while 
the  object  of  the  whole  form,  if  the  verb  is  transitive,  is  coincident 
with  the  incorporated  pronominal  object  of  the  first  element.  The 
form  of  the  verb-stem  preceding  the  -gulug^-  suffix  is  identical  with 
the  form  it  takes  in  the  inferential.     Thus: 

ba-i-7iema'lc'ulu^¥^  he  will  take   it   out  (cf.  inferential  ha-i-he- 
ma^lc' = -hemg-lc') ,  but  imperative  ha-i-Tie'TnV  16.10 

but,  without  inorganic  a: 

i-hemgulu^F^  he  will  wrestle  with  him  (cf.  inferential  hemic') 

Indeed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  main  verb  is  used  in  the  inferential 

form,  the  -V  of  the  inferential  amalgamating  with  the  g-  of  -gulug^- 

to  form  g  ovTc\     This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  form: 

loho'Tc-di-gulugwa^V  do  you  intend  to  die?  {di=  interrogative  par- 
ticle) 

Morphologically  the  verb-stem  with  its  incorporated  object  must 
itself  be  considered  as  a  verb-noun  incorporated  as  a  prefix  in  the 
verb  -gulug''-  and  replacing  the  prefix  gel-  breast  of  gel-gulugwa'^n 
I  desire  it  32,5,  6,  7.  Alongside,  e.  g.,  of  the  ordinary  future 
form  dd^ma'n  i  shall  kill  him  may  be  used  the  periphrastic 
do^m-guLugwa'^n  literally,  i  kill  (him)-desire,  intend.  This  latter 
form  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  desiderative  (i  desire  to  kill 
HIM  would  be  expressed  by  db'^mia^  gel-gulugwa'^n  [  =to-kill-him 
i-it-desire]),  but  a  purely  formal  future.  Similarly,  dUmxi-gulu^k'^ 
is  used  alongside  of  the  simpler  dumxinV  he  will  kill  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  third  personal  subjective  future  in  -gulu^Jc'"  is 
used  about  as  frequently  as  the  regular  paradigmatic  forms  here- 
tofore given: 

yana'-k'nlu'V"  he  will  go  (128.9) 

sana'p'-gulu^Jc'"  he  will  fight  (cf.  48.10) 

yomo'k'wagulu'Tc'^  she  was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  140.18 

alxl'^xbi-gidu^F'*  he  will  see  you 
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The  reason  is  obvious.  The  normal  futures  {yana'H'  he  will  go; 
sana'pdd°';  alxl'^xbinV)  imply  a  bald  certainty,  as  it  were,  of  the 
future  action  of  a  third  person,  a  certainty  that  is  not  in  ordinary 
life  generally  justifiable.  The  periphrastic  forms,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  less  rigid  tone  about  them,  and  seem  often  to  have  a  slight 
intentive  force :  he  intends,  is  about  to  go.  The  difference  between 
the  two  futures  may  perhaps  be  brought  out  by  a  comparison  with 
the  English  i  shall  kill  him  (  =  dd^ma'n)  and  i'm  going  to  kill  him 
{do^m-guLugwa'^n) . 

Though  a  form  like  dUmxi-gulu^F "  he  will  kill  me  is  in  a 
way  analogous  to  s'in-%-lets!e'xi  he  touches  my  nose,  the  incor- 
porated object  dumxi-  kill-me  of  the  former  being  parallel  to 
s'in-  NOSE  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  two  in  that  the  object  of  the  periphrastic  future  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  logically  (do^m-),  not  formally  i-gulug''-),  main  verb. 
This  difference  may  be  graphically  expressed  as  follows:  he-[kill- 
me]-intends-it,  but  he-[nose-hand]-touches-me;  strict  analogy 
with  the  latter  form  would  require  *dd^m-gulu'xi  he-[kill1-intends- 
me,  a  type  of  form  that  is  not  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a 
paradigm  of  periphrastic  future  forms,  as  any  desired  form  can  be 
readily  constructed  from  what  has  already  been  said.  The  incorpo- 
rated pronominal  object  is  always  independent  of  the  subject-suflix,  so 
that  YOU  WILL  KILL  ME,  for  example,  is  rendered  by  dumxi-gulugwaY , 
the  ordinary  you — me  forms  (singular  -dam,  plural  -dap)  fmding  no 
place  here. 

Inasmuch  as  all  active  periphrastic  futures  are  transitive  in  form, 
passive  futures  of  the  same  type  (all  ending  in  -gulugwa'n)  can  be 
formed  from  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intransitive.  When 
formed  from  transitive  stems,  these  forms  are  equivalent  to  the 
normal  future  passives  in  -(a)na^: 

do^m-gulugwa'n  he  will,  is  about  to,  is  going  to  be  killed 
dUmxi-gulugwa'n  I  am  to  be  killed,  it  is  intended  to  kill  me 

As  the  intransitive  stem  in  the  periphrastic  future  is  never  accom- 
panied by  pronominal  aflixos,  there  is  only  one  passive  future  form 
that  can  be  constructed  from  an  intransitive  verb.  This  form 
always  refers  to  the  third  person,  generally  to  the  intended  or  immi- 
nent action  of  a  group  of  people: 

hoida-gidugwa'n  (verb-stem  hold-  +  inorganic  -a-)  there  will  be 
dancing 
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lo^-guLugwa'n  people   are  going   to   play  (literally,  it   is  play- 
intended) 

The  passive  future  in  -gvlugwa'n  can  also  be  used  with  the  indefinite 

form  in  -iau-: 

Sana' xiniau-gvlugwa' n  it  is  intended,  about  to  be  that  people 
fight  one  another ;  there  will  be  fighting 

The  extreme  of  abstract  expression  seems  to  be  reached  in  such  not 
uncommon  forms  as: 

we'^giau-gulugwa'n  it  was  going  to  be  daylight  (literally,  it  was 
being-daylight  intended)  48.13 
As  the  suffixed  pronominal  objects  of  reciprocal  forms  are  intran- 
sitive in  character,  the  first  element  of  a  periphrastic  future  of  the 
reciprocal  must  show  an  incorporated  intransitive  pronoun,  but  of 
aorist,  not  future  form: 

v-di-ldsgi'xanVp'-gulugwa^Vp^  are  you  going  to  touch  one  another  1 
(aorist  l-lats!a'xanfp';  future  l-lasgi'xant'ha^) 

§  69.  PERIPHRASTIC  PHRASES  IN  na(g)-  do,  act 

The  verbal  base  na{g)^  (intransitive  na-;  transitive  nd'^g-)  has 
hitherto  been  translated  as  say  (intransitive),  say  to  (transitive). 
This,  however,  is  only  a  specialized  meaning  of  the  constantly 
recurring  base,  its  more  general  signification  being  do,  act,  be  in 
MOTION  indefinitely.  It  is  really  never  used  alone,  but  is  regularly 
accompanied  by  some  preceding  word  or  phrase  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  a  periphrastic  construction;  the  na{g)-  form  playing 
the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  As  a  verb  of  saying,  na{g)-  is  regularly 
preceded  by  a  quotation,  or  else  some  word  or  phrase,  generally  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  grammatically  sum-marizing  the  quotation. 
Properly  speaking,  then,  a  sentence  like  i  shall  go,  he  said  (to  me) 
{  =  yana't'e^  [gd\  naga'^^  [or  nege's'i])  is  rendered  in  Takelma  by  i 
SHALL  GO  (that)  HE  DID  {oT  HE  DID  TO  me),  in  whicli  the  quotation 
yana't'e'  i  shall  go,  or  else  its  representative  ga  that,  is  incorpo- 
rated as  prefix  in  the  general  verb  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  periphrastic  phrases 
in  na{g)-  is  the  use  of  a  number  of  invariable,  generally  monosyl- 
labic, verbal  bases  as  incorporated  prefixes.  The  main  idea,  logic- 
ally speaking,  of  the  phrase  is  expressed  in  the  prefix,  the  na(g)- 

iMost  of  its  fornis,  as  far  as  known,  are  listed,  for  convenience  of  reference,  in  Appendix  A,  pp. 286-90. 
It  will  be  seen  to  be  irregular  in  several  respects.  Examples  of  its  forms  are  to  be  found  in  great  number 
in  "Takelma  Texts." 
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element  serving  merely  to  give  it  grammatical  form.  This  usage 
is  identical  with  that  so  frequently  employed  in  Chinookan  dia- 
lects, where  significant  uninflected  particles  are  joined  into  peri- 
phrastic constructions  with  some  form  of  the  verb-stem  -x-  do,  make, 
BECOME  (e.  g.,  Wasco  lc[!u'h  itciux  he  cut  it  [literally,  cut  he-it- 
made]),  except  that  in  Takelma  the  particles  are  identical  with  the 
bases  of  normally  formed  verbs.  It  is  not  known  how  many  such 
verb-particles  there  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  at  all  numerous. 
The  few  examples  obtained  are: 

na^  do  (cf.  na'fe^  I  shall  say,  do) 

s'as'  come  to  a  stand  (cf.  s'as'inl  he  stands  144.14) 

s'il  paddle  canoe  (cf.  ei-ha-i-s'ili'xgwa  he  landed  with  his  canoe 

13.5) 
t'geV  fall,  drop 

ts-!el  rattle  (cf.  ts'ele"m  it  rattles  102.13) 
t'hb'^x  make  a  racket  (cf.  t'ho'^xde^  I  make  a  noise) 
liwa'''  look  (cf.  liwila'ute^  I  looked  [60.7]) 
le'yas  lame  (cf.  gwel-le^ye'sde^  I  am  lame) 
yi'was  jumping  lightly  (cf.  piwits!ana'^n  I  make  it  bounce) 
we'TctaW  shining  (cf.  al^we'Tdala^n  I  shine) 
sgala'uV  look  moving  one's  head  to  side  (cf.  al-sgalawi'n  I  shall 

look  at  him  moving  my  head  to  side) 

The  last  two  are  evidently  representatives  of  a  whole  class  of  quasi- 
adverbial  -^'-derivatives  from  verb-stems,  and,  though  syntactically 
simDar  to  the  rest,  hardly  belong  to  them  morphologically.  The  -k' 
of  these  invariable  verb-derivatives  can  hardly  be  identified  with 
the  inferential  -k\  as  it  is  treated  differently.     Thus: 

we']c!al-F  sliining  126.3;  128.14,  but  inferential  al-we''k!al-'p-¥ 
(Class  IV,  3)  he  shone 

Most  frequently  employed  of  those  listed  is  na^,  which  is  in  all 
probability  nothing  but  the  base  na-  do,  to  forms  of  which  it  is  itself 
prefixed;  its  function  is  to  make  of  the  base  na^g)-  a  pure  verb  of 
action  or  motion  in  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  verb 
of  saying: 

ga-ndFi  say  that  to  him!  55.8,  but  ga-na^nak'i  do  that  to  him! 
182.4;  184.4 

ga-naga'^^  he  said  that  72.12,  but  ga-nu^naga'*^  he  did  that  58.3 

gwa'W  a-na^na'H'  the  wind  will  blow  as  it  is  blowing  now  (liter- 
ally, wmd[gwa?t']  this  [a-]-do  [na^]-act-will  [no"<'])  (152.8) 

ga-na^ne^x  thus,  in  that  way  (literally,  that  do-acting,  doing)  71.6; 
110.21;  but  ga-ne^x  that  saying,  to  say  that  184.10 
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Examples  of  the  other  elements  are: 

ei-s'i'l-naga'^^  ^  he  paddled  his  canoe  (literally,  he  canoe-paddle- 
did)  13.5 

s'os'-naga'*^  he  came  to  a  stand  22.6;  31.14,  15;  55.12;  96.23 

s'as'-nd'^gi'n  I  shall  bring  him  to  a  halt  (literally,  I  shall  s'as-- 
do  to  him) 

liwd'^-nagalt'e'Wookfiii  (55.6;  78.10,  13;  79.5) 

t'ge'l^-nagait'e^  I  fell,  dropped  down 

t'gel^  naga^nd'°'^¥  he  always  fell  down  62.8 

tsle'l  naga'^^  (bones)  rattled  (literally,  they  did  tslel)  79.8 

t'bo'^x  naga"  they  made  a  racket  so  as  to  be  heard  by  them  192.9 

we'klaW-naga'^^  he  shines 

sgala'uV-nagand'^^¥  he  looked  continually  moving  his  head  from 
side  to  side  144.14,  17 

gwelxdd°'  le'yas-na^V  his  leg  was  laming  160.17 

y'i'was-naga'^^  he  jumped  up  lightly  48.8 

Syntactically  analogous  to  these  are  the  frequent  examples  of  post- 
positions (see  §  96),  adverbs,  and  local  phrases  prefixed  to  forms  of 
the  undefined  verb  of  action  na(g)-,  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  taken  being  determined  by  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  locution.     Examples  are: 

gada'k'-naga'^^  they  passed  over  it  (literally,  thereon  they  did) 

190.21 
ganau-nagana'^¥  he  went  from  one  (trap)  to  another  (literally, 

therein  he  kept  doing)  78.5 
hawi-nak'i  tell  him  to  wait!   (literally,  still  do  to  him!) 
TiagwdHa'm  (in  the  road)  -naga'^^  (he  did)  ( =  he  traveled  in  the 

road) 
haxiya^  (in  the  water)  -naga'^^  ( =  he  went  by  water) 
dak'-s-inl'^da  (over  his  nose)  -nabaf^'^ha'n  (let  us  do)  (=  let  us 

[flock  of  crows]  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
da'k'dd^da  (over  him)  -no"'  (do!)  (=  pass  over  him!) 
dak'-yawade  (over  my  ribs)  -naga'*^  (  =he  passed  by  me) 
ge  (there)  -naga'^^  (=  they  passed  there)  144.18 
he'^-wila'mxa-hi  (beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa)  -ndk'"'  (do  having  it!) 

(=  proceed  with  it  to  beyond  Mount  Wila'mxa!)  196.14 

These  examples  serve  to  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  particles 
above  mentioned  stand  in  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  na{g)-  form: 

s'as'-naga'^^  he  come-to-a-stand-did,  like  ge  naga'^^  he  there-did 
Compare  the  similar  parallelism  in  Wasco  of: 

>*•»/  has  been  found  as  a  prefix  also  in  the  comitative  eisil-yaangwa'^ni  come  in  a  canoe  (literally, 

I-CANOE-PADDLING-QO-HAVING). 
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Jclwa'c  gali'xux  afraid  he-made-himself  ( =  he  became  afraid)  (see 

"Wisliram  Texts,"  152.9) 
hwo'ha  gali'xux  there  he-made-himself  (  =  he  got  to  be  there, 
came  there) 
Here  may  also  be  mentioned  the  use  of  verb-stems  prefixed  to  the 
forms  of  Tderrvn-  make  and  naf^g-  say  to.     Such  locutions  are  causa- 
tive in  signification,  but  probably  differ  from  formal  causatives  in 
that  the  activity  of  the  subject  is  more  clearly  defined.     Examples 
are : 

wede  wd^Tc  IclemnaY  do  not  let  him  arrive!  (literally,  not  arrive 

make-him!) 
wo'V  Tdemana'nxi  let  me  come!  (literally,  arrive  make-me!) 
gwel-lels  1c!em.na'n  I  shall  make   him    lame   (literally,  be-lame 

I-shall-make-liim) 
yana  ndVi  let  him  go  (literally,  go  say-to-him) 

The  forms  involving  Jdemen-  are  quite  similar  morphologically  to 
periphrastic  futures  in  -gulug^-,  the  main  point  of  difference  being 
that,  while  Iclemen-  occurs  as  independent  verb,  -gulug"-  is  never 
found  without  a  prefix.  The  forms  involving  nd'^g-  are  probably  best 
considered  as  consisting  of  an  imperative  followed  by  a  quotative 
verb  form.  Thus  yana  naJc'i  is  perhaps  best  rendered  as  "go!  "  say 
IT  TO  him!  The  iorm.  7ioida-yo'¥ya^s  (hoid- DAy!CF.  + connective  -a-) 
ONE  WHO  KNOWS  HOW  TO  DANCE  suggcsts  that  similar  compound 
verbs  can  be  formed  from  yoJc'y-  know. 

§  70.  SUBORDINATING  FORMS 

A  number  of  syntactic  suffixes  are  found  in  Takelma,  which,  when 
appended  to  a  verbal  form,  serve  to  give  it  a  subordinate  or  depend- 
ent value.  Such  subordinate  forms  bear  a  temporal,  causal,  condi- 
tional, or  relative  relation  to  the  main  verb  of  the  sentence,  but  are 
often  best  translated  simply  as  participles.  Four  such  subordinating 
suffixes  have  been  found : 

-da^{-t'a^),  serving  to  subordinate  the  active  forms  of  the  aorist. 

-ma^,  subordinating  those  of  the  passive  aorist. 

-na^,  subordinating  all  inferential  forms  in  -F.  Periphrastic  infer- 
ential forms  in  elf  and  elfp'  are  treated  like  aorists,  the  form-giving 
elements  of  such  periphrases  being  indeed  nothing  but  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  aorist  of  ei-  be. 

-k'i^  i-gi^),  appended  directly  to  the  non-aorJ5t  stem,  forming 
dependent  clauses  of  unfulfilled  action,  its  most  frequent  use  being 
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the  formation  of  conditions.  Before  examples  are  given  of  subordi- 
nate constructions,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subordinate  forms  themselves 
will  be  in  place. 

The  aoristic  -da^-  forms  of  an  intransitive  verb  like  Jiog"-  run  are: 
Singular: 


cu 

Independent 

Subordinate 

First  person  .     . 

ho'Fde^  I  run 

ho'Fde^da^  when  I  ran, 
I  running 

Second  person    . 

JiogwaY 

Jiogwada'^ 

Third  person 

hb"V 

UTda' 

Plural: 

First  person  .     . 

Tiogwi^k' 

hdgwiga'm 

Second  person    . 

JiogwaYp' 

Jiogwa'Vha^ 

Impersonal       .     .     . 

hogwia'^^ 

Jiogwia'-uda^ 

Of  these  forms,  that  of  the  first  person  plural  in  -a'm  is  identical, 
as  far  as  the  suffix  is  concerned,  with  the  future  form  of  the  cor- 
responding person  and  number.  The  example  given  above  (Jio- 
gwiga'm)  was  found  used  quite  analogously  to  the  more  transpa- 
rently subordinate  forms  of  the  other  persons  (alxl'^xam  hogvnga'Tn 
HE  SAW  us  RUN,  like  alxl'^xi  ho'lc'de^da^  he  saw  me  run)  ;  the  form  of 
the  stem  is  all  that  keeps  apart  the  future  and  the  subordinate  aorist 
of  the  first  person  plural  (thus  hogwiga'm  we  shall  run  with  short  o). 
No  form  in  -i'¥da^,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  expected,  was  found. 
The  catch  of  the  first  and  third  person  singular  of  class  I  verbs  dis- 
appears before  the  -da^  (see  §  22) .  The  falling  accent  of  the  stem, 
however,  remains,  and  the  quantity  of  the  stressed  vowel  is  length- 
ened unless  followed  by  a  diphthong-forming  element.     Thus: 

ya'^'da^  when  he  went  58.8  {ya'^  he  went  96.8) ;  cf.  188.17 
ha-i-TcHyl'^' da^  when  he  came  {ha-i-TcHyi'^V  he  came  156.24) 
yawa'ida^  as  they  were  talking  130.13  (yawa'^-  they  talked) 
xebe'nda^  when  he  did  so  142.10  {xebe'^n  he  did  so  118.14) 

The  subordinate  form  of  the  third  person  aorist  of  class  II  intransi- 
tives  ends  in  -t'a^  if  the  immediately  preceding  vowel  has  a  rising 
accent.     Thus: 

s'as'inlVa^  when  he  stood  (s'as'inl  he  stood  120.12) 
loplot'a^  when  it  rained  (lop.'o^t'  it  rained  90.1) 

In  the  second  person  singular  the  personal  -t'  and  the  -d-  of  the 
subordinating  suffix  amalgamate  to  -d-.  The  subordinate  second  per- 
son plural  in  -t'ha^  is  not  improbably  simply  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  corresponding  singular  form  in  -da^,  the  normal  difference 
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between  the  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  person  consisting 
simply  of  the  added  -b-  (-p")  of  the  latter;  similarly,  e-ida'^  when 
THOU  ART  and  elt'ha^  when  ye  are.  Judging  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subordinates  of  transitive  forms  in  -dam  and  -dap'  the  subordinate 
forms  of  the  second  persons  of  class  II  intransitives  end  in  -t'a^  {-da^) 
and  -faha^  {-daha^) : 

s'as'intfa^  when  you  stood  (s'as'inlfam  you  stood) 
s'as'inlt'ha^  when  ye  stood  {s'as'inlt'ap'  ye  stood) 

Note  the  ambiguity  of  the  form  s'as'inlfa^  when  he  or  you  stood; 
compare  the  similar  ambiguity  in  naga'-ida^  when  he  said  and 
naga-ida'^  when  you  said  130.14;  132.23. 

The  transitive  subordinates  of  the  aorist  are  also  characterized  by 
a  suffixed  -da%  except  that  forms  with  a  third  personal  subject 
invariably  substitute  -{a)na'^  (-ina'^  with  first  person  plural  object), 
and  that  the  personal  endings  -dam  (thou — me)  and  -dap'  (ye — me) 
become  simply  -da^  and  -daba^  respectively.  The  latter  forms  are 
thus  distinguished  from  non-subordinate  futures  merely  by  the 
aoristic  stem  (al-xl'^xda^  when  you  saw  me,  but  al-xl'^xda^  you 
WILL  see  me).  Analogously  to  what  we  have  seen  to  take  place 
in  the  intransitive,  -fp'  becomes  -t'ha^.  The  subordinate  aorists  of 
tlomora-  kill  are:  * 


Objective 

Subjective 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

t.'omSxbinda' 
{t.'omdxbVn) 

tlomoma'nda^ 
(JLlomoma'^n) 

t.'oTndxanbavda' 
(l.'omozanba'n) 

2d  per. 

tnimiLxda^ 
(taimijLxdam) 

t.'oviomada'^ 

{t.'urnoma'l') 

t.'om5zimida^ 
{t.'omdzimit') 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

t.'iimiixina^ 
{t.'UmUzi) 

tlombzbina^ 
{Homdzbi) 

Homomana'^ 
(tfomdm) 

t.'omdzimina' 
{t  .'omtixant) 

t.'umdianbana' 
(t.'nmdzanp') 

1st  per. 

t.'omSxbUuigam 
{t.'om5xbinak') 

t.'omomanaga'm 
(l.'omomana'k') 

t.'omdxanbanagam 
(t.'omdxanbanak') 

2d  per. 

t'timUzdaba- 
(t.'Umtizdap') 

t.'nmoma't'ba' 
{l.'omomaH'p') 

t.'omdiimit'ba' 
(t.'omdzimU'p') 

The  forms  with  first  personal  plural  subject  (-na^k)  and  second 
personal  object  were  not  obtained,  but  the  corresponding  forms  in 
-iga'm  (first  person  plural  intransitive)  and  -anaga'ni  (first  person 
plural  subject  third  person  object)  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  cor- 
rectness.    These  forms  differ  from  ordinary  futures  of   the   same 


•  The  corresponding  non-subordinate  forms  are  given  in  parentheses. 
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number  and  person  only  in  the  use  of  the  aorist  stem.  Only  very 
few  examples  of  subordinate  -anaga'm  have  been  found : 

aga'hi  ligigwanaga'm  JMst-these  which-we-brought-home  134.18; 

contrast  Wgwanaga' m  we  shall  bring  them  home 
yewe  xebe^yagwanaga' m  if  we  should  slay  liim  (literally , perhaps  that- 

we-slay-him)  136.23 ;  contrast  xe^hagwanaga' m  we  shall  slay  him 

The  use  of  the  aorist  stem  in  the  subordinate,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
also  the  only  characteristic  that  serves  to  keep  distinct  the  third 
personal  subjective  subordinates  and  the  future  forms  of  the  passive: 
al-xl'^xbina^  when  he  saw  you,  but  al-xl'^xhina^  you  will  be  seen 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  personal  subjective  aorist  forms  of 
the  transitive  may  be  mechanically  formed,  like  the  passives  of  the 
same  tense,  from  the  first  person  singular  subject  third  person  object 
aorist  by  merely  dropping  the  glottal  catch  of  the  latter  form  and 
adding  -aK     Thus : 

gel-Tiewe'liana^  when  he  thought  45.2;  142.10,   13,   16   (cf.  gel- 
hewe'Jia^n  I  thought);  hut  gel-hewe'hau  he  thought  44:.ll 

The  subordinate  of  the  form  with  personal  object  -¥'j)a  is  formed  by 
adding  -na^: 

maWc'wana^  when  he  told  him  72.14  {mald¥wa  he  told  him  142.4) 
The  aorist  passive  subordinates  cause  no  trouble  whatever,  the 
characteristic  -ma^  being  in  every  case  simply  appended  to  the  final 
-n  of  the  passive  form : 

t.'omoma'nma^  when  he  was  killed  146.22  (from  t.'omoma'n  he  was 

killed  148.3) 
t.'omoxanhanma^  when  you  (plural)  were  killed 

The  complete  subordinate  inferential  paradigm  is  rather  motley  in 
appearance;  -na^  is  suffixed  to  the  third  personal  subject  in  -A:': 

pldk'na^  when  he  bathed 
Idba'Vna^  when  he  carried  it  126.5 
gaik'na^  when  he  ate  it 
dumxik'na^  when  he  killed  me 

The  first  person  singular  in  -k'a^{n)  becomes  -¥anda^;  the  first 
person  plural  subordinate  was  not  obtained,  but  doubtless  has 
-k'anaga'm  as  ending.  The  subordinate  of  the  passive  in  -¥am,  is 
regularly  formed  by  the  addition  of  -na^: 

gaik'amna^  when  it  was  eaten 
domxamV amna^  when  we  were  killed 
§  70 
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The  periphrastic  forms  in  eif  and  eif p'  become  -k'  +  eida'^  and 
eifha^  in  the  subordinate;  e.  g.,  wdP'liVmVlc! eida'^  when  you 
ANSWERED  HIM.  The  activc  inferential  subordinates  of  do^m-  with 
third  personal  object  thus  are: 

Singular : 

First  person,  domk'anda^ 

Second  person,  do^mJcIeida'^' 
Plural: 

First  person,  domk'anaga'm 

Second  person,  do^mJdelt'ha^ 

Third  person,  domFna^;  personal,  domk'waFna^ 
Impersonal  do^miauk'na^ 

The  subordinating  element  -na^  also  makes  a  subordinate  clause  out 
of  a  -f  participle  (see  §76): 

gwi  na'fna^  ga^  a'ldi  naga'n  how-he-looked  {gwi  naH"  how-look- 
ing) that  all  he-was-called  60.5;  (cf.  78.3) 
yajpla  ga  na'fna^  that  number  of  people  110.15 

Also  adjectives  and  local  phrases  may  be  turned  into  subordinate 
clauses  by  the  suffixing  of  -na^ : 

xilam-na'^  when  she  was  sick  188.10 

agado^V  gwelda-na'^  this  log  under-it  when  (  =  while  he  was  under 
this  log)  190.20 

Examples  will  now  be  given  of  constructions  illustrating  the  use 
of  subordinate  forms.  It  is  artificial,  from  a  rigidly  native  point  of 
view,  to  speak  of  causal,  temporal,  relative,  and  other  uses  of  the 
subordinate;  yet  an  arrangement  of  Takelma  examples  from  the 
view-point  of  English  syntax  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
more  clearly  the  range  of  possibility  in  the  use  of  subordinates. 
The  subordinate  clause  may  be  directly  attached  to  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  or,  if  its  temporal,  causal,  or  other  significance  needs  to 
be  clearly  brought  out,  it  may  be  introduced  by  a  relative  adverb 
or  pronoun  (where,  when,  how,  who).  Both  constructions  are 
sometimes  possible;  e.  g.,  a  sentence  like  i  do  not  know  who  killed 
HIM  may  be  rendered  either  by  not  i-it-know  who  he-him-killinq 
or  NOT  i-WHOM-KNOW  HE-HiM-KiLLiNG.  Subordinate  constructions 
with  causal  signification  are: 

ts'lolx  (1)  ii's'i  (2)  tlumUxda^  (3)  give  me  (2)  dentalia  (1),  for  you 

have  struck  me  (3)  (cf.  15.8) 
a'ni^  (1)  gel-giilu'xi  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  does  not  (1)  like  me 

(2),  because  I  ate  it  (3) 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 13  §   70 
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gUxde^  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  goyo''  (3)  yap.'a  (4)  aldl  (5)  he^-l- 
leme'ldiV  (6)  you  killed  off  (6)  all  (5)  the  people  (4),  because 
shamans  (3)  ate  (2)  your  wife  (1)  146.11 

a'nl'  (1)  ya"  (2)  gl'  (3)  me'-wo'^Fde'da'  (4)  ga'a'l  (5)  he  did  not 

(1)  go  (2),  because  I  (3)  came  (4);  ga^a'^l  (on  account  of,  for) 
is  employed  to  render  preceding  subordinate  unambiguously 
causal 

a'nl^  (1)  s-in-ho''k'wal  (2)  yu'¥na^  (3)  ga  (4)  ga%l  (5)  shln^a  (6) 
xa'm-Jii  (7)  IdpV   (8)  not   (1)   being   (3)  nose-holed   (2),  for 
(5)  that  (4)  (reason)  Beaver  (6)  got  to  be  (8)  under  water  (7) 
166.18 
A  temporal  signification  is  found  in: 

hd'^^-yewe'^^  (1)  aldil  (2)  tlomoma'nma^  (3)  they  all  (2)  returned 

far  off  (1),  after  (many  of  them)  had  been  slain  (3)  146.22 
goyo  (1)  gel-lohoigwa'nma^  (2)  when  shamans   (1)   are  avenged 

(2)  148.2 

}>a-i-k!iyi'^V  (1)  pirn  (2)  gayawa'nda^  (3)  he  came  (1)  when  I 

was  eating  (3)  salmon  (2) 
al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yd''^da^  (3)  I  saw  him  (1)  when  (2)  he 
went  (3) 
Relative  clauses  of  one  kind  and  another,  including  indirect  ques- 
tions, are  illustrated  in: 

a'ni^    (1)  neV   (2)  yoTcIoya'^n    (3)    lege'xina^    (4)    I   do   not    (1) 

know  (3)  who  (2)  gave  me  to  eat  (4)  (literally,  not  I-whom- 

know  he-giving-me-to-eat) 
yok'.oya'^n   (1)   nek'    (2)    laga'ximina^    (3)   I  know   (1)   who   (2) 

gave  us  to  eat  (3) 
man    (1)    mi'xal    (2)    Tia-loTio^nana'^    (3)    he    counted    (1)    how 

many  (2)  he  had  trapped  (3)  100.8 
a'nl^  (1)  yok'.ol  (2)  gwi  (3)  giniyagwa'nma^  (4)  he  did  not  (1) 

know  (2)  where  (3)  she  had  been  taken  to  (4)  13.12 
ga'hi  (1)  duV  (2)  dl-t!ugut  (3)  wa-klododi'nma^  (4)   they  wore 
(3)  the  same  (1)  garments  (2)  with  which  they  had  been 

buried  (4)  96.16 
gri'  (1)  na^nagaxV e'da^  (2)  na^na'^V  (3)  do  (future  imperative)  (3) 

what  I  (1)  am  doing  (2) 
l-k'we'^xi  (1)  ulum  (2)  walVanda^  (3)  they  awoke  me  (1)  who 

(or  while,  when  I)  before  (2)  was  sleeping  (3)  74.5;  75.6 

Purpose  may  be  implied  by  the  subordinate  in : 

pirn  (1)  gayawana'^  (2)  laga'Tc'i  (3)  he  gave  them   (3)   salmon 
(1)  to  eat  (2)  30.11 
The  subordinate  serves  very  frequently  as  a  clause  of  indirect  dis- 
course after  such  verbs  as  know,  see,  discover.     With  a  regular 
§  70 
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verb  of  saying,  such  as  na{g)-,  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  report 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker. 

al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  xeheyigi'Tc'wana^  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  hurt  him  (2) 
yok.'oya'^n  (1)  p'im  (2)  galk'na^   (3)   I  know   (1)   that  he  has 

been  eating  (3)  salmon  (2)  (literally,  I-know-him  salmon  he- 

having-eaten) 
al-xi'^xi  (1)  t.'omdxanhanda^  (2)  he  saw  me  (1)  strike  you  (pi.)  (2) 
al-xl'^gi^n  (1)  dal-yewe'ida^  (2)  I  saw  him  (1)  run  away  (2) 

Not  infrequently  an  adverb  is  to  be  considered  the  main  predicate, 
particularly  when  supported  by  the  unanalyzable  but  probably 
verbal  form  wala'^siina^) ,  while  the  main  verb  follows  as  a  subordi- 
nate clause.  Compare  such  English  turns  as  it  is  here  that  i  saw 
HIM,  instead  of  here  i  saw  him: 

eme^  (1)  waW'si  (2)   elfe'da'   (3)  I    am   (3)   right  (2)  here  (1) 

Giterally,  here  it-is  really  [  ?  ]  that-I-am) 
erne'  (1)  wala"si  (2)  eida'^  (3)  you  are  (3)  right  (2)  here  (1) 
ml*  (1)  wgla'^si    (2)  %-k!umanana'nhi¥na^  (3)  he  had  already 

fixed  it  for  him  (literally,  already  (1)  it-was-really  (2)  that- 

he-had-fixed-it-f or-him  (3) ) 

Examples  of  subordidates  depending  on  predicatively  used  adverbs 
without  wala'^si  are : 

a'nl^  (1)  wana  (2)  eme^  (3)  ne'ida^  (4)  [it  is]  not  (1)  even  (2)  here 
(3)  that  they  did  (4)  (probably  =  even  they  did  not  get  here) 
61.3 
hople'^n  (1)  p.'a'°5  (2)  hi^s  (3)  loplot'a^  (4)  it  used  to  snow  long 

ago  (long  ago  [1]  that  snow  [2]  almost  [3]  stormed  [4]) 
all  (1)  he'-l-leme'lcHnda^  (2)  [it  is]  right  here  (1)  that  I  destroy 
them  (2)  108.20 
An  example  of  a  subordinate  depending  on  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is: 

I'daga  (1)  yajpla  (2)  s'as-inlt'a^  (3)  that  man  is  standing  (literally, 
[it  is]  that  [1]  man  [2]  that  is  standing  [3]) 
The  form  waW'sina'  is  in  all  probability  a  third  personal  aorist 
transitive  subordinate  form  in  -na^,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  as  a  sub- 
stantive verb  for  the  third  person  when  following  an  adverb,  appar- 
ently to  supply  the  lack  of  a  third  person  in  the  regular  substantive 
verb  ei-: 

erne'   (1)  wala'sina'   (2)  d'lc.'a   (3)   he   (3)   is  right   (2)   here   (1) 

(literally,  something  like:  [it  is]  here  that-it-really-is  he) 
ge  (1)  wala'^s-ina^  (2)  he  is  over  there  (literally,  [it  is]  there  [1] 

that-he-really-is  [2]) 
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Most  astonishing  is  the  use  of  wala'^S'ina^  as  a  modal  prefix  of  a 
subordinate  verb  (of  the  movable  class  treated  above,  see  §  34)  to 
assert  the  truth  of  an  action  in  the  manner  of  our  English  did  in 
sentences  like  he  did  go.  Thus,  from  da¥ -da-hdlsbi  he  answered 
YOU,  is  formed  the  emphatic  daV-da-wala'^sina^-halshina^  he  did 
answer  you.  The  only  analysis  of  this  form  that  seems  possible 
is  to  consider  the  verbal  prefixes  da¥-da-  as  a  predicative  adverb  upon 
which  wala'^sina^  is  syntactically  dependent,  the  main  verb  -lidlshina^ 
itself  depending  as  a  subordinate  clause  on  its  modal  prefix.  The 
fact  that  daV-da-  has  as  good  as  no  concrete  independent  existence  as 
adverb,  but  is  idiomatically  used  with  the  verbal  base  Tial-  to  make 
up  the  idea  of  answer,  is  really  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  analysis, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  for  the  mere  grammatical  form  of  a  sen- 
tence need  have  no  immediate  connection  with  its  logical  dismem- 
berment. The  above  form  might  be  literally  translated  as  (it  is) 
ABOVE   {dak'-)  with-his-mouth    {da-)   that-it-really-is   that-he- 

answered-you. 

§  71.  conditionals 

Conditionals  differ  from  other  subordinate  forms  in  that  they  are 
derived,  not  from  the  full  verb-form  with  its  subject-afRx,  but,  if 
intransitive,  directly  from  the  verb-stem;  if  transitive,  from  the  verb- 
stem  with  incorporated  pronominal  object.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ditional suffix  -¥i^  {-gi^)  is  added  to  the  same  phonetic  verbal  units 
as  appear  in  the  inferential  before  the  characteristic  -¥,  and  in  the 
periphrastic  future  before  the  second  element  -gulug'^-.  The  phonetic 
and  to  some  extent  psychologic  similarity  between  the  inferential 
(e.  g.,  dilmxiV  he  evidently  struck  me)  and  the  conditional  (e.  g., 
dUmxigi^  if  he  strikes,  had  struck  me)  makes  it  not  improbable 
that  the  latter  is  a  derivative  in  -^^  of  the  third  personal  subjective 
form  in  -¥  of  the  latter.  The  conditional,  differing  again  from  other 
subordinates  in  this  respect,  shows  no  variation  for  pronominal  sub- 
jects, the  first  and  second  personal  subjective  forms  being  periphras- 
tically  expressed  by  the  addition  to  the  conditional  of  the  third  per- 
sonal subjective  of  the  appropriate  forms  of  ei-  be.  From  verb-stem 
yana-  go,  for  example,  are  derived: 

Singular: 

First  person,  yana'Vi^  elt'e^ 
Second  person,  yana'k'i^  elC 
Third  person,  yana'k'i^ 
§  71 
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Plural: 

First  person,  yana'Tc'i^  e'bW 

Second  person,  yana'k'i^  elt'p' 
Impersonal :  yanayauVi^ 

The  conditional  is  used  not  merely,  as  its  name  implies,  to  express 
the  protasis  of  a  condition,  but  as  the  general  subordinate  form  of 
unrealized  activity;  as  such  it  may  often  be  translated  as  a  temporal 
or  relative  clause,  an  introductory  adverb  or  relative  pronoun  serving 
to  give  it  the  desired  shade  of  meaning.  Examples  of  its  use  other 
than  as  a  conditional,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are: 

yokloya'^n  (1)  neV  (2)  Idxhigi^  (3)  I  know  (1)  who  (2)  will  give 

you  to  eat  (3) 
dewe'nxa  (1)  al-xl'Tc!in  (2)  gwi^ne  (3)  yana'Vi^  (4)  I  shall  see  him  (2) 

to-morrow  (1),  when  (3)  he  goes  (4) 
al-xl'^xinV  (1)  gwi^ne  (2)  yana'k'i^  elVe^  (3)  he  will  see  me  (1) 

when  (2)  I  go  (3) 
gwen-Vga'^-ho'¥danda  (1)  ts'ld'HUgi^  (2)  ya"^  (3)  Wne  (4)  ya"'  (5) 

xe^hagwa'n   (6)   just   (3)    ^when   they  touch   (2)   the   eastern 

extremity  of  the  earth  (1),  just  (5)  then  (4)  I  shall  destroy 

them  (6)  144.15 

It  has  a  comparative  signification  (as  though)  in: 

2?/i*  (1)  de-gil'Tclalxgi^  (2)  na^naga'^^  (3)  it  was  (3)  as  though  fire 
(1)  were  glowing  (2)  142.1 

Conditional  sentences  are  of  two  types: 

(1)  Simple,  referring  to  action  of  which,  though  unfulfilled,  there 
yet  remains  the  possibility  of  fulfillment. 

(2)  Contrary  to  fact,  the  hypothetical  activity  being  beyond  the 
possibility  of  fulfillment. 

Both  types  of  condition  require  the  conditional  form  in  the  protasis, 
but  differ  in  the  apodosis.  The  apodosis  of  a  simple  conditional  sen- 
tence contains  always  a  future  form  (or  inferential,  if  the  apodosis  is 
negative) ,  that  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  a  potential.  Examples 
of  simple  conditions  are : 

ga  (1)  na^ndFi^  elf  (2)  haxada'^  (3)  if  you  do  (2)  that  (1),  you'll 

get  burnt  (3) 
d¥  (1)  yana'k'i'  (2)  gl^  (3)  hono^  (4)  yana't'e'  Q,)  if  he  (1)  goes  (2), 

I  (3)  go  (5)  too  (4) 
wede  (1)  yana'k'i^  (2)  gl^  (3)  hono^  (4)  wede  (5)  yana'k'a^  (6)  if  he 

does  not  (1)  go  (2),  I  (3)  won't  (5)  go  (6)  either  (4) 
gwaiV  (1)  mahai  (2)  wo'k'i^  (3)  ga  (4)  nd^gi'^k"  (5)  if  a  great  (2) 

wind  (1)  arrives  (3),  say  (5)  that!  (4)  196.19 

>  Just  when  <-  A3  soon  as. 
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The  apodosis  of  such  conditions  is  sometimes  introduced  by  the  de- 
monstrative pronoun  ga  that,  which  may  be  rendered  in  such  cases 

by  THEN,  IN  THAT  CASE: 

aga  (1)  xd'^-sgo'^sgi^  (2)  ga  (3)  loho't'e'  (4)  if  this  (1)  string  parts 
(2),  in  that  case  (3)  I  shall  be  dead  (4)  59.10,  (11) 

Of  this  type  are  also  all  general  conditions  referring  to  customary 
action  that  is  to  take  place  in  time  to  come,  such  as  are  often  intro- 
duced in  English  by  words  like  whenever,  wherever,  and  so  on.^ 
Examples  of  such  general  conditions  are : 

wi'lau  (1)  k/emniyaukH^  (2)  wa-t'bd''^ganidina^  (3)  whenever  peo- 
ple will  make  (2)  arrows  (1),  they  (arrows)  will  be  backed 
(literally,  tied)  with  it  (3)  (with  sinew)  28.2 

wd'^di'^  (1)  du  (2)  ha-i-gindk' wi^  ^  (3)  goyo''  (4)  he^ne  (5)  do^- 
mana'^  (6)  whenever  a  shaman  (4)  goes  out  with  ^  (3)  one 
whose  body  (1)  is  good  (2),  then  (5)  he  shall  be  slain  (6)  146.6 

goyo  (1)  gel-lohogwiaUk' i^  (2)  Jie^ne  (3)  yd'^^s'i^  (4)  yap.'a  (5) 
gama'xdi  (6)  p!e'H'  (7)  whenever  one  takes  vengeance  for  (2) 
a  shaman  (1),  just  (4)  then  (3)  ordinary  (6)  people  (5)  will 
lie  (7)  (i.  e.,  be  slain)  146.8 

ivede  (1)  hono^  (2)  ne^V  (3)  al-xl'^Jc'waV  (4)  yap!a  (5)  loho'k'i^  (6) 
no  (1)  one  (3)  will  see  him  (4)  again  (2),  when  a  person  (5) 
dies  (6)  98.10 

gana^ne^x  (1)  yo'H'  (2)  yap'.a  (3)  gdlk'i^  (4)  thus  (1)  it  shall  be  (2) 
as  people  (3)  grow,  multiply  (4)  146.15 

Examples  of  contrary-to-fact  conditions  are: 

aldl  (1)  yuk'ya'k'i^  elt'e^  (2)  mala'xbi^n  (3)  if  I  knew  (2)  all  (1), 

I  should  tell  it  to  you  (3)  162.5 
neV  (1)  yo'k'i^  (2)  daF-llmxgwa^  (3)  if  it  were  (2)  anyone  else  (1), 

it  (tree)  would  have  fallen  on  him  (3)  108.11,  13 
i'daga  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'Vi^  (3)  wede  (4)  do^ma'^n  (5)  if  that  one  (1) 

had  been  (3)  there  (2),  I  should  not  (4)  have  killed  him  (5) 
gl'  (1)  ge  (2)  yu'k'i'  elt'e'  (3)  6o"  (4)  yana"  (5)  haga'  (6)  if  I  (1) 

were  (3)  there  (2),  he  would  have  gone  (5)  in  that  event  (4) 

In  the  last  example,  Jiaga'^  is  a  demonstrative  adverb  serving  to 
summarize  the  protasis,  being  about  equivalent  to  our  in  that  event, 
under  those  circumstances.     This  word  may  be  the  adverbialized 

1  General  conditions,  however,  that  apply  to  jiast  time,  or  that  have  application  without  reference  to 
time-limit,  arc  constructed  by  tlic  use  of  the  subordinate  for  the  protasis,  and  aorist  for  the  apodosis,  both 
verbs  being,  if  possible,  frequentative  or  continuative  in  form :  ls/izi(l)  k'ewe'<k'awalda^  (2)  he^ne  (3)  j/ap.'a 
(4)  aU.'aynik'  (5)  whenever  the  dog  (1)  barked  (2),  the.n  (3;  he  found  (5)  a  person  (4). 

'  =  -ginak''ii  +  -fc'i'. 

»  Causes  the  death  of. 
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form  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  hd'^ga  that  one;  it  is  used  also 
with  persons  other  than  the  third : 

yana't'e^  haga'  I  should  have  gone  in  that  event 

§  72.  USES  OF  POTENTIAL  AND  INFERENTIAL 

The  potential  and  inferential  modes  differ  from  the  aorist  in  the 
negative  particle  with  which  they  may  be  combined.  An  indicative 
non-future  statement,  such  as  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  is  negatived, 
without  change  of  the  verb-form,  by  means  of  the  negative  adverb 

ydnt'e^  I  went;  a'm^  ydnt'e^  I  did  not  go 

An  imperative  or  future  form,  however,  can  not  be  directly  negatived, 
but  must  be  expressed  by  the  potential  and  inferential  respectively, 
the  non-aoristic  negative  adverb  wede  being  prefixed.    Thus  we  have: 


Negative  future: 

yana'H'  he  will  go 
yanada'^  you  will  go 
yana't'e''  I  shall  go 
domxbin  I  shall  kill  you 


wede  yana'k'  he  will  not  go 
wede  yana'JcIelf  you  will  not  go 
wede  yana'Va^  I  shall  not  go 
wede  domxhiga^  I  shall  not  kill 
178.15  you  (cf.  178.15) 

(Zo"?/ia^n^' he  will  kill  him    :     wede     (1)    ne'V    (2)    yapla    (3) 

gama'xdi  (4)  do^mV   (5)  no 
(1)  one   (2)  will   slay  (5)   a 
person  (3)  who  is  no  shaman 
(4)  146.16 
Negative  imperative : 

yana"  go!  (sing.)  :  wede  yanaH'  do  not  go! 

yana'np'  go!  (pi.)  :  wede  yanaH'p'  do  not  go!  (156.9) 

do^m  kill  him!  :  wede  do'^maY  do  not  kill  him! 

ga  na^na^  do  that !  :  wede  ga  na^naY  do  not  do  that ! 

The  particle  wede  is  used  with  the  inferential  and  potential,  not 
only  to  form  the  negative  future  and  imperative,  but  in  all  cases  in 
which  these  modes  are  negatived,  e.  g.,  wede  du^ma'^n  i  should  not 
HAVE  killed  him,  I  WOULD  NOT  KILL  HIM.  There  is  thus  no  morpho- 
logic distinction  between  a  prohibitive  do  not  go!  and  a  second  person 
subject  negative  apodosis  of  a  contrary-to-fact  condition,  you  would 
NOT  have  gone.  It  is  probably  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  negative 
particle  wede  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  verb-stem  wede-  take 
away.     This  plausible  etymology  of  wede  suggests  that  the  origin  of 
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the  negative  future  and  imperative  constructions  lies  in  such  peri- 
phrastic sentences  as: 

Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  I  (inferentially)  go 

(i.  e.,  I  shall  not  go) 
Remove  (all  thought  from  your  mind)  that  you  might,  would 

go  (i.  0.,  do  not  go!) 

The  inferential,  as  we  have  seen  above  (see  §  59),  is  used  primarily 
to  indicate  that  the  action  is  not  directly  known  through  personal 
experience.  An  excellent  example  of  how  such  a  shade  of  meaning 
can  be  imparted  even  to  a  form  of  the  first  person  singular  was  given 
in  §70;  s'H^-Vwe'^xi  ulum  walVanda^  they  woke  me  up  while  i 
WAS  sleeping!  74.5  In  the  myth  from  which  this  sentence  is  taken. 
Coyote  is  represented  as  suffering  death  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
one  of  his  foolish  pranks.  Ants,  however,  sting  him  back  into  life; 
whereupon  Coyote,  instead  of  being  duly  grateful,  angrily  exclaims 
as  above,  assuming,  to  save  his  self-esteem,  that  he  has  really  only 
been  taking  an  intentional  nap.  The  inferential  form  waiVanda^ 
is  used  in  preference  to  the  matter-of-fact  aorist  wayanfe^da^  i 
SLEEPING,  because  of  the  implied  inference,  i  wasn't  dead,  after  all, 

ELSE   HOW   COULD  THEY   WAKE   ME?       I   WAS   REALLY   SLEEPING,    MUST 

HAVE  BEEN  SLEEPING.  Closcly  akin  to  this  primary  use  of  the 
inferential  is  its  frequent  use  in  rhetorical  questions  of  anger,  sur- 
prise, wonder,  and  discovery  of  fact  after  ignorance  of  it  for  some 
time.  Examples  from  the  myths,  where  the  context  gives  them 
the  necessary  psychological  setting,  are : 

geme'^di  (1)  gP  (2)  waijauxagwat"  (3)  yu'¥a^  (4)  how  (1)  should 

I  (2)  be  (4)  daughter-in-lawed  (3)  (i.  e.,  how  do  I  come  to  have 

any  daugher-in-law ?)  56.10  I  didn't  know  that  you,  my  son, 

were  married! 
g¥  (I)  di'  (2)  la'mi'Vlan  (3)  do^'mFa'  (4)  did  I  (1)  kill  (4)  your 

father  (3)  ?  (2)  158.2 
s'-gwi  dl'  (1)  le'mlc.'iauV   (2)  where  (1)  have  they  all  gone  (2), 

any  way?  90.25,  27  says  Coyote,  looking  in  vain  for  help 
d+(l)  7nli  (2)  di'  (3)  s-amgia^uV  (4)   Oh!  (1)   has  it  gotten  to 

be  sunmier  *(4)  already  (2)  ?  (3)  says  Coyote,  after  a  winter's 

sleep  in  a  tree-trunk  92.9 
ga  (1)  di'  (2)  xep'¥   (3)  ga  (4)  di'  (5)  gu'^xde'V   (6)  gal¥    (7) 

so  it  is  those  (1)  that  did  it  (3)   ?  (2)  those  (4)  that  ate  (7) 

my  wife  (6)  ?  (5)  142.18 

J  «•£-  merely  marks  the  Coyote  (see  footnote,  §  2). 
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e'me"^  (1)  ddba"x  (2)  di  (3)  'el'a  (4)  yu'¥  (5)  are  (5)  canoes  (4) 
(to  be  found)  only  (2)  here  (1)  ?  (3)  114.7  (i.  e.,  why  do  you 
bother  me  about  ferrying  you  across,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
canoes  elsewhere?) 

ga  (1)  di'  (2)  pld'^'rif  (3)  galk'a^  (4)  so  that  (1)  was  their 
livers  (3)  that  I  ate  (4)  ?  (2)  120.14  says  Grizzly  Bear,  who 
imagined  she  had  eaten  not  her  children's,  but  Black  Bear's 
children's,  livers,  on  discovering  her  mistake 

A  peculiar  Takelma  idiom  is  the  interrogative  use  of  gwl^ne  when, 
HOW  LONG  followed  by  wede  and  the  inferential,  to  denote  a  series  of 
repetitions  or  an  unbroken  continuity  of  action.     Examples  are: 

gwi^ne   (1)   di'    (2)   wede    (3)   wailc'    (4)    he    kept    on    sleeping 

(literally,  when [1]  did  he  not [3]  sleep  [4]  ?[2])  142.11;  152.24 
gwi^ne'  (1)  di  (2)  wede   (3)  ho'V  (4)  he  ran  and  ran  (literallj-, 

how  long  [1]  did  he  not  [3]  run  [4]  ?  [2])  78.14. 
gwl^ne  (1)  di'  (2)  wede  (3)  dale  am  (4)  he  kept  on  being  found, 

they  always  stumbled  upon  him  again  (literally,  when[l]  was 

he  not  [3]  found  [4]  ?[2])  110.15 

Similar  psychologically  is  the  non-negative  future  in : 

ge'me^di  (1)  liono^  (2)  al-dd^gVnV  (3)  they  never  found  him 
again  (lit.,  when  [  1]  will  they  find  him  [3]  again?  [2])  190.25 

6,  Nominal  and  Adjectival  Derivatives  (§§  73-83) 

§  73.  INTRODUCTORY 

Although  such  derivatives  from  the  verb-stem  as  infinitives  and 
nouns  of  agency  should  logically  be  treated  under  the  denominating 
rather  than  the  predicative  forms  of  speech,  they  are  in  Takelma,  as 
in  most  other  languages,  so  closely  connected  as  regards  morphology 
with  the  latter,  that  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  treat  them  imme- 
diately after  the  predicative  verb-forms.  The  number  of  nominal 
and  adjectival  forms  derived  from  the  Takelma  verb-stem  is  not 
very  large,  comprising  infinitives  or  verbal  nouns  of  action,  active 
and  passive  participles,  nouns  of  agency,  and  a  few  other  forms  whose 
function  is  somewhat  less  transparent.  The  use  made  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  rather  considerable,  and  they  not  infrequently  play  an 
important  part  in  the  expression  of  subordinate  verbal  ideas. 

§  74.  INFINITIVES 

Infinitives,  or,  as  they  are  perhaps  better  termed,  verbal  nouns, 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs  by  the  addition  of  certain  suffixes  to 
the  stem  or  stem  +  pronominal  object,  if  the  verb  form  is  transitive. 
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Inasmuch  as  infinitives,  being  nothing  but  nouns  in  form,  may  take 
possessive  affixes,  forms  may  easily  result  that  combine  a  transitive 
object  and  a  possessive  pronoun;  e.  g.,  ddrnxbiyaW  my  {-W  scheme 
III  §  92)  KILLING  YOU  {-hi-),  FOR  ME  TO  KILL  YOU  (cf.  yexbiyaxdcV 
MY  BITING  YOU  116.9;  -x-de¥  scheme  ii  §  92).  The  classification  of 
verbs  into  classes  is  reflected  also  in  the  infinitive  forms,  each  of  the 
three  main  classes  being  distinguished  by  a  special  infinitive  suffix. 
The  suilixes  are: 

Intransitive  I  -(a^)x. 

Intransitive  II  -Fwa  (-gwa). 

Transitive  -ia  (rya). 

The  peculiar  sub-classes  that  were  grouped  together  as  Class  IV 
all  form  their  infinitives  in  -¥wa  (-gwa).  Besides  these  three  main 
suffixes,  -{d)epx-  {-apx-)  with  possessive  suffixes  is  employed  to  form 
infinitives  from  reflexives  in  -gwi-,  while  active  intransitives  in  -xa- 
form  their  infinitives  by  employing  the  bare  stem-form  with  verbal 
derivative  -xa.  Infinitives  in  -xa'Vwa  also  occur.  The  infinitive 
often  shows  the  stem  in  a  purer  form  than  the  non-aorist  finite 
forms;  in  particular  the  non-aoristic  -p-  of  Class  II  intransitive  verbs 
regularly  disappears  before  the  -gwa  of  the  infinitive. 

Examples  of  infinitives  are: 

1.  From  Class  I  intransitives: 

walxde^  your  sleeping  yana^x  to  go 

hd'^-dawVx  to  fly  up  Jioida^x  to  dance 

Jiogwa'^x  to  run  lo^x  to  play  31.7 

f/e''i/;a^x  to  play  shinny  na^ne^x    doing     94.10;      72.4; 

148.13 
ne^x  saying  108.16;  184.10  gina^x  to  go  (176.8)  (from  sim- 

ple base  gin-;  contrast  tliird 
person  future  ging-a'H') 

Stems  ending  in  long  diphthongs  either  take  -x  or  -ax.     Thus  we 
have    either   fia-yeU-x-dd'^da   or    lia-ye^w-a'x-dd°-da   in    their 

RETURNING  124.15. 

2.  From  Class  II  intransitives: 

Vwd'^^^xgwa  to  wake  up  (in-         Vgelxgwa  to  run  around,  roll 

transitive) 
geiwa'lxgwa  to  eat  ha-i-di'n^xgwa  to  march 

IdVwa  to  become  s'a's'anVwa  to  stand 

-plala'Vwa  to  tell  a  myth  sana'k'wa  to  fight 
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3 .  From  Class  IV  verbs : 

l-he^gwa'Vwa    (=  -he^g^'hag^ 
¥wa)  to  work 


4.  From -a;a- verbs : 

lu'^xwa"  {  =  luk!-xa^)  to  trap 

5.  From  reflexives : 

fgwd^xa'nfgwidepxdagwa      to 

tattoo  himself 
lu'^xagwant' gwiajpxde^V  to  trap 

for  myself 


al-AJoe'Tc'.alk'wa  to  shine 
da-ho^Fha'xgwa  to  bubble 
under  water  (observe  verb- 
sufBx  -X-  of  infinitive;  but 
da-hol\'oha'¥na^n  I  make 
bubbles) 

p'e'lxa  to  go  to  war  (but  also 
p'elxa'Fwa^) 

se^a'mt'gwidepxdeJc'    to  paint 

myself 
lian-se'^gwa'nVgwiapxdel:'      to 

paddle  myself  across 


From  non-reflexive  verbs  are  derived : 


ga-iwiapxde^V  my  eating 

6.  From  transitives: 

plala'xhiya  to  tell  you  a  myth 

\i-¥wd''^Jc!wia  to  wake  him 


wuxiapxda'^  his  coming  to  get 
me 

l-gaxga'xgwia  to  scratch  one's 

self 
%-gi's'gis'ia'^  to  tickle  him 


\l-lc  we' ^^xiy a  to  woke  me  (164.20)     wayanagwia'  to  run  after  him 
dd°^-agania'  to  hear  about  it  Ib^gwia'  to  play  with  it 

wa^-l-doxia  to  gather  them  ddmVwia^  to  kill  him 

The  syntactical  usage  of  verbal  nouns  of  action  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples : 

huli'nk'wat'k'  ]c!emna^n¥  he  will  make  me  tired  (literally,  my- 
tiredness  he- will-make-it) 

t!omdxd°'da  wiyina'^n  I  help  him  kill  (literally,  his-killing[no  ob- 
ject] I-aid-it) 

Jio'gwax  gel-gulugwa'^n  I  like  to  run  (lit.,  running  I-liko-it)(10G.<S) 

a'nl^  yoTclbl  nexde'V  he  does  not  know  what  I  said  (literally,  not 
he-knows-it  my-saying) 

xi-^ugwia  ga^a^l  in  order  to  drink  water  (literally,  water-drinking 
for) 

ha-i-JcHiji'^Jc'  al-xl'^xhiya  ga^a^l  he  came  to  see  you  (literally,  he- 
came  seeing-you  for) 

>  Infinitives  in  -l.'wa  seem  sometimes  to  ho  formed  from  other  Class  I  intransitlves,  e.  g.,  wisma'k'wa 
TO  move;  haza'k'waa  to  hurn  (also  haza'zgwda). 

>  TJmlautcd  from  *i-gi's-garia. 

"-k'wt'-hero  represents  objective -It'ua- umlauted  by  iiifinitivcen(iinK-(2/)a  (sec  §  8).    Siiiiilurly  sumr/a 
TO  BOIL  IT  170.16  from  -faya. 
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The  normal  method  of  expressing  purpose,  as  the  last  two  examples 
show,  is  by  the  use  of  an  infinitive  followed  by  the  general  locative 
postposition  ga^aH  to,  at.  for.  The  infinitive,  as  its  inclusion  of  the 
object  shows,  preserves  its  verbal  character  almost  completely,  and 
may  itself  govern  another  infinitive: 

Tdeninia'  al-we'lc lalk'wd'^  to  make  it  shine  (literally,  to-make-it 
its-shining) 

Not  a  few  infinitives  have  become  more  or  less  specialized  as 
regular  nouns,  though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  transparently 
verbal  origin  of  such  nouns  is  ever  lost  sight  of.     Such  nouns  are : 

plala'Fwa  myth  50.4;  172.17  ts'Iip'na^x  speech,  oration  (cf. 

ts- !%'])' nan  I  shall  make  a 
speech  to  them  [146.11]) 

t'ge^mt'ga'mxgwa  darkness  sana'¥wa  fight,  battle 

gina^x  passage-way  176.9  ts'fe^ma^x  noise  (cf.  da/^-tsIem- 

xde^  I  hear  a  big  noise  90.21) 

ye'Vsgwix  sweat  (cf.  ye'Vsgwade^ 
I  shall  sweat  [140.1]) 

PARTICIPLES  (§§  75-78) 
§  75.  General  Remarks 

Participles  are  either  active  or  passive,  and  may  be  formed  with 
considerable  freedom  from  all  verbs.  They  have  not  been  found  with 
incorporated  pronominal  objects,  the  active  participles  being  more 
adjectival  than  verbal  in  character,  while  the  passives  naturally  hardly 
allow  of  their  incorporation.  The  passive  participle  is  often  provided 
with  possessive  affixes  that  correspond  to  the  transitive  subjects  of 
the  finite  verb;  the  active  participle,  on  the  other  hand,  undergoes 
no  modification  for  person,  but,  like  any  adjective,  is  brought  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  person  by  the  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be. 

§  76.  Active  Participle  in  -t' 

This  participle  is  formed  by  simply  appending  a  -t\  one  of  the 
characteristic  adjectival  suffixes,  to  the  verb-stem.  Inferential  and 
imperative  -y-  of  Class  II  intransitives  disappears  before  this  ele- 
ment (e.  g.,  sc'nsanf  whooping),  but  not  the  non-aoristic  -p'-,  which 
is  characteristic  (see  §  42,  1)  of  some  of  the  verbs  of  the  same  class; 
e.  g.,  sana^p'  fighting  (from  *sana^p't').  Participles  in  -f  never 
denote  particular  action,  but  regularly  indicate  that  the  action  predi- 
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cated  of  a  person  is  one  that  in  a  way  marks  him  off  from  others,  and 
that  may  serve  as  a  characteristic  attribute.  Not  infrequently,  there- 
fore, a  -V-  participle  has  the  value  of  a  noun  of  agency;  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  appears  with  pronominal  elements,  but  is  always 
treated  as  an  adjective,  demonstrates  its  attributive,  non-substantival 
character.  It  is  possible  to  use  it  with  a  preceding  nominal  object, 
so  that  sentences  may  result  that  seem  to  predicate  a  single  act 
definitely  placed  in  time;  yet  an  attributive  shade  of  meaning  always 
remains.  For  example,  wihin  domf  eife^  (literally,  my-mother  iiav- 
iNG-KiLLED  i-am)  and  wihin  t.'omoma'^n  both  mean  i  killed  my 
MOTHER,  but  with  a  difference.  The  latter  sentence  simply  states 
the  fact,  the  emphasis  being  on  the  act  itself;  the  former  sentence, 
on  the  other  hand,  centers  in  the  description  of  the  subject  as  a  matri- 
cide, I  AM  ONE  WHO  HAS  KILLED  HIS  MOTHER.  The  latter  scntencc 
might  be  a  reply  to  a  query  like  what  did  you  do?  the  former,  to 
WHO  ARE  you? 
Examples  of  -f  participles  are: 

(gwi-no'V  how  constituted,   of  what  kind?    (grwi-  [how,  where] 
.+  naY[from  na-  do,  act])  14.4,  9,  10;  15.6 
ga-na^V  of  that  kind,  so  in  appearance  63.12;   192.7 
wunV  Tcleme^n  I  make  him  old  (cf.  wununt'e^  I  grow  old) 
t'gd°'  Jiaxa^"  burnt  field  (not  passive,  but  really  =  field  that  has 

at  one  time  burned)  92.29 
JielV  eife^  I  know  how  to  sing  (literally,  singing  I  am) 
yap!a  lohonV  eife^  I  have  killed  (many)  people  (literally,  people 

causing  [or  having  caused]-to-die  I  am) 
loho^V  having  died,  dead  148.13 
hawa'x-xiwW  (it  is)  rotting 
xuda'TYiV  elVe^  I  am  whistler 

ni'xa  yVlV  having  copulated  with  his  mother  (insulting  epithet 
applied  to  Coyote)  86.5,  6,  16 

Examples  of  participles  with  lost  -V  have  been  given  above  (see 

§  18). 

§  77.  Passive  Participle  in  -(a)*''",  -/^A-'w 

Nominal  participial  forms  in -A.' "of  passive  signification  can  be  freely 
formed  from  all  transitive  verb-stems,  the  stem  invariably  undergoing 
palatalization  (see  §  31).  The  sulFix  -k'"  ordinarily  requires  a  pre- 
ceding connective  -a-  replaced,  as  usual,  by  an  instrumental  -i-  in 
such  passive  participles  as  are  derived  from  verb-forms  themselves 
provided  with  -i-.     Participles  in  -ak'"  tend  to  be  accented  on  the 
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syllable  immediately  preceding  the  suffix,  in  which  case  an  inorganic 
-h-  generally  appears  before  the  -a-;  -hdk'^  is  also  regularly  used  with 
preceding  fortis  (see  §  19),  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  suffix  is  organ- 
ically-A«A;'"',  the  -lia-  implying  continuity  (see  §  43,  5).  Instrumental 
passives  in  -i¥^,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  accented,  with  raised 
pitch,  on  the  -i-  of  the  sufRx.      For  example,  dumhak'''   (always) 

KILLED  or  STRUCK  PERSON,  but  Wa-du^mW''  THING  WITH  WHICH  ONE 

KILLS  (literally,  killed- with  thing).  Inasmuch  as  -k'"-  participles, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  active  participles  in  -t\  are  distinctly  nom- 
inal in  character,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  suffixes;  e.  g., 
dumJiaV  "-deF  my  struck  one.  Forms  thus  arise  which,  like  -^'-par- 
ticiples supplemented  by  forms  of  ei-  be,  have  independent  predicative 
force.  What  we  have  seen  to  apply  to  -f -participles,  however,  in 
regard  to  particularity  of  action,  applies  with  equal  if  not  greater  force 
to  predicatively  used  passives  in  -Jc''^.  While  a  sentence  like  I'daga 
ttomoma'n  {ddmk'am)  that  one  was  slain,  with  finite  passive, 
implies  the  fulfillment  of  a  single  act,  a  sentence  whose  predicate  is 
supplied  by  a  passive  participle  (like  I'daga  dumhaV"  that  one  is 
[regularly]  slain,  struck)  necessarily  refers  to  habitual  or  regularly 
continued  activity:  i'daga  dumha¥''de'V  that  one  is  my  (regu- 
larly) struck  one  thus  approaches  in  signification  the  finite 
frequentative  I'daga  t'.omo'amda^n  that  one  i  (always)  strike, 
but  differs  radically  in  signification  from  both  I'daga  t'.omoma'^n 
I  killed  that  one  SiTi&l'dagaddmV  elfe^  i  am  one  that  has  killed 
that  one. 

Examples  of  -k'"'-  participles  are: 

gwen-sgu'^H'ok'^  (those)  with  their  necks  cut  off  (21.2,  4,  5) 
xa-%-sgl'^^jpsgihi\s!^  (bodies)  cut  in  two  21.2;  22.3 
(mi*)  gela'p'ak'""  ^  something  which  is  (already)  twisted 
guJiak.''^  na^ne^x  like  something  planted,  sown 
wa^-l-duxili'^dek'    I  have  been  gathering    them  (literally,  my 

gathered  ones) 
dal^-wa-p'ii't!i\i'^  (manzanita)  mixed  with  (sugar-pine  nuts)  178.5 
fan  t'gwll  gut' 6k''"dd'^  squirrel  has  been  burying  (go^d-)  hazel- 
nuts (literally,  squirrel  hazel-nuts  [  are]    his-buried-ones)'' 
sek'ak'^^de^k'  I  (always)  shoot  (sd^g-)  liim  (literally,  my  shot  one) 
mlla'sJiak'^^dek'  I  love  her  (literally,  my  loved  one) 

>  Cf.  galaba''n  I  twist  it;  -a'-  above  Is  inorganic,  hence  unpalatalizcd  to  -e-. 

^t'gwll  (HAZEL-NUTS)  is  the  grammatical  subject;  gut'Ok'uddi^  predicates  the  subject;  Van  (squirrel)  is 
outside  the  main  core  of  the  sentence,  being  merely  in  apposition  with  the  incorporated  -dda  (uis)  of  the 
nominal  predicate. 

§  77 
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As  the  last  example  shows,  the  indirective  -s-  of  verbs  with  indirect 
object  is  preserved  in  -ha¥"'  participles  (contrast  milaH'-V  he  loved 
HER  [inferential]). 

Participles  of  instrumental  signification  in  -i^^-'"  are  freely  employed 
to  make  up  instrumental  nouns,  such  as  names  of  implements. 
Examples  are: 

do^V-sgu'HUV"  log-cut-with  (  =  saw) 

seH-wa-se^la'mdi^"    black    paint    (writing)  -  therewith  -  painted 

(written)  (  =  pencil) 
l-smi'lsmiliV'^  (thing)  swung  (  =  swing) 
du¥''-wa-sgu'H!ik'"  dress-therewith-cut  (  =  scissors) 
Ic.'wdl-hd'^-sgek' sgigiJc' "^  grsbss-u-p-pitched-vnth  (  =  pitchfork) 
yap!a-wa-dd^mi^¥^  people-therewith-killed,  e.  g.,  arrow,  gun 
da^ma'xau  al'-wa-xl'^Tc'.ik''^  far  therewith-seen,  e.  g.,  telescope 
miilmili^F"'  sometliing  to  stir  (mush)  up  with 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forms  in  -Jc'"  may  be  formed  from 
the  third  person  possessive  of  nouns,  chiefly  terms  of  relationship. 
These  are  shown  by  the  palatalized  form  of  the  stem  to  be  morpholog- 
ically identical  with  passive  participles  in  -Jc'".     Examples  are: 

Noun  Participle 

ts-.'ele'i  his  eye  86.7,  9  ts-'.ele'ik''"  eye-having  27.9 

ni'xa  his  mother  17.11 ;  126.7  ni'xa\i^  he  has  a  mother 
ma'xa  his  father  17.12;  126.6  me'xak'"^  he  has  a  father 
fc'a^'^Zd'p'ifc.'i*  his  woman  (178.8)    VeHe'p'ildik''^    he    has  a   wife 

l-!2.6 
tUHd'p'iklV  her  husband  46.1     t.'l'He'piJcOk''^    she   has   a  hus- 
band 

Such  forms  in  -F'"  may  well  be  compared  to  English  adjectives  of 
participial  form  in  -ed;  e.  g.,  left-handed,  four-cornered.  They 
may  be  further  adjectivalized  by  the  addition  of  -af  (sec  below, 
§  108);  e.  g.,  me'xagwaV  father-having. 

§78.  Passive  Participles  in -jra/a'  (sap') 

Less  common  than  passive  participles  in  -ia)Jc'"'  are  certain  forms 
in  -xap'  {-sap'),  which,  like  the  former,  show  a  palatalized  form  of 
the  stem,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  function  with  them.  Like 
-Ic'"-  participles,  again,  they  may  be  provided  with  possessive  pro- 
nominal suffixes,  though  these  belong  to  another  scheme  of  endings: 

gel-gula'¥ak'''-de^V  my  liked  one,  I  like  him  {  =  gel-gula'xah-at'l'') 
gel-gula'h' ok' "-da  they  like  him  {  =  gel-gula'xap') 

§  78 
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Forms  in  -xap   are  in  particular  use  as  names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
Examples  are: 

<7iyen-wi'*^xap'  handkerchief,  neckerchief  188.5  (cf.  given-vn'^lc'.an 

I  shall  wind  it  about  my  neck) 
dafc'-m''^xap'  something  wound  about  one's  head 
xa'^-Ze'^^^sap'  (  =  -t!-xap')  belt  (cf.  xa^-ld'H!an  I  shall  put  it  about 

my  waist) 
gwen-pHxa,^'  pillow  (cf.  gwen-v'.lk'wan  I  shall  lie  on  pillow) 
^a-?iZ'"-xap'  shirt  (cf.  ha-ld'^klHn  I  shall  put  on  shirt) 
7ia-ya-u-Vge'n^ssiY>'  (  =  -ts!-xap')  vest  (cf.  ha-ya-u-fge'nts.'an  I  shall 

put  it  about  my  middle,  ribs) 
sge'^^xiip'  man's  hat 

NOUNS  OF  AGENCY  (§§  79-82) 
§  79.  Introductory 

Four  suffixes  have  been  found  that  are  employed  to  form  nouns 
of  agency  from  verb-stems,  -^s,  -sa°',  -si*,  and  -xi.  The  first  of  these 
is  more  strictly  verbal  in  character  than  the  other  three,  being  capable, 
unlike  these,  of  incorporating  the  pronominal  object.  -sd°'  and  -si*, 
probably  genetically  related  suffixes,  are  used  apparently  only  with 
intransitive  stems  (including,  however,  such  as  are  partly  transitive 
in  form,  i.  e.,  that  belong  to  Class  lY).  -^s  and  -xi  are  used  with  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  stems. 

§  80.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -{a^Ys 

This  sufhx  is  used  to  form  agentives  with  more  freedom  than  the 
others  seem  to  be.  The  ending  -^s  is  added  directly  to  the  verb-stem, 
with  connective  -a'-  (instrumental  -i-)  if  phonetically  necessary.  No 
examples  have  been  found  of  agentives  in  -^s  from  intransitives  of 
Class  II.     Examples  are  (49.4;  60.10) : 

Jioida'^s  dancer  hdpxi-fd'^ga'^s   child-crier   ( = 

cry-baby) 
heHa'^s  singer  xuVma'^s  whistler 

p.'d'^ga'^s  bather  Vaiwi'^   wa^-i-doxi^s  one  who 

gathers  everything 
yd^da'^s  swimmer  xuma-Jc.'emna'-s    food  -  maker 

(  =  cook)  54.4 
ts!a-uya''S  fast  runner  138.2  domxbi^s  one  who  kills  you 

ei-sd'^gwa'^s  canoe  paddler  mala'ximi'^s  one  who  tells  us 

The  last  two  examples  show  incorporated  pronominal  objects;  the 
first  personal  plural  object  -am-  is,  as  usual,  followed  by  the  connec- 
§  79-80 
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tive  -i-.  The  strongly  verbal  coloring  of  the  ageutive  in  -^s  is  perhaps 
best  indicated  by  its  employment  as  a  final  clause.*  Examples  of 
this  use  are : 

ha-i-Jc!iyi'¥de^  al-xl'^^xbi^s  I  came  to  see  you  (literally,  as  one- 

seeing-you) 
me^-gini'^V  al-xl'^^xi^s  he  came  to  see  me 

hoida'^s  di  me^-ginigaH'  did  you  come  to  dance?  (i.  e.,  as  dancer) 
a'nl^  me^-gini'k'de^  lo^'s'  I  did  not  come  to  play,  as  player  31.6 
(cf.  §  74  for  another  method  of  expressing  this  idea) 

§  81.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -sT',  -sa^ 
These,  as  already  observed,  are  less  distinctly  verbal  in  force  than 
the  preceding.  Some  verbs  have  agentives  in  both  -^s  and  -sd'^;  e.  g., 
he^a'^s  and  }ielsd°-  singer.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  distinct  feel- 
ing of  disparagement  in  a  -sd'^-  agentive  as  compared  with  one  in  -^s; 
e.  g.,  hog'^a'-s  good  runner,  but  ho'Vsd^  one  who  always  runs 
(because  of  fear).  Both  of  these  suffixes  are  added  directly  to  the 
stem  without  connecting  vowel.  If  stressed,  they  have  the  falling 
accent.  -sd°'  is  the  regular  agentive  ending  of  Class  II  intransitives; 
-jp-  is  or  is  not  retained  before  it  under  the  same  conditions  as  in 
the  case  of  the  participial  -V  (see  §  76). 

Further  examples  of  agentives  in  -sV'  and  -sd'^  are : 

v-Tie^gwa'Y'^sV  worker 

da-losi  liar  (but  non-disparaging  Zo"^s  player) 

^'t£g.ji  ^3^^'t£^._^.,^t)  JcJeme^n  I  make  him  laugh  (literally,  laugher) 

{al-fwd°'p't'wa'p'sV  blinker 
1  al-t'wd°'p't'wa'p'sa,^ 

xd'^-zyisa^  go-between  (settler  of  feud)  178.11 

dd°'-p!iyawissi^  one  going,  dancing  by  side  of  fire  (  =  medicine- 
man) 

yims'Si'^  {=yinis'-s'd'°-)  dreamer  (  =  medicine-man) 

lyalsa*  big  sleeper 

eseusa*  big  sneezer 

se'nsansa*  one  knowing  how  to  whoop 

sana'p'sa*^  one  knowing  how  to  fight 

s'a's'ansdi^  one  always  standing 

s"u'^a?sa*  one  always  sitting 

ndts.'adam  yu'sh^  e^hiJc'  we   are  neighbors  (literally,  neighboring- 
to-us  being  [stem  yu-]  we-are) 

tlobaga'sa,^  (=  -a's-sd'^)  elV  you  are  always  lying  like  dead 

A  few  nouns  in  -sV',  in  which  an  agentive  meaning  can  not  well 
be  detected,    nevertheless   doubtless  belong  here:  Id^si"  playtiiixg 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 14  §   81 
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(110.6,11)   (cf.  verb-stem  Zo"-  play);  less  evidently,  le'psV  feather 
28.2;  ala'ksl'  liis  tail  (86.21,  23) 

§  82.  Nouns  of  Agency  in  -xi 

Only  a  few  verbal  derivatives  in  -xi  have  been  obtained.     They  are: 

al-huyuxi  (=  -x-xi)  hunter 

ye^xi"  needle,  awl  (literally  [  ?],  biter  [cf.  verb-stem  ye^g"-  bitel) 

122.8 
gel-dula'xV  eife^  I  am  lazy,  one  who  is  lazy 
gel-he'^^xi  stingy  (cf.  verb-stem  he^^x-  be  left  over) 
s'umxi''  paddle  stirrer  (cf.  s'u^m-t'a-  boil)  (170.16) 
el  t'gelxV  wagon  (literally,  canoe  one-that-rolls) 

§  83.  FORMS  IN  -iya 
Two  or  three  isolated  verb-forms  in  -i'ya^  have  been  found  that 
appear  to  be  of  a  passive  participial  character.     There  are  not  enough 
such  forms  available,  however,  to  enable  one  to  form 'an  idea  of  their 
function.     The  few  examples  are: 

Vgd'^  (1)  ^axani'ya  (2)  mP  (3)  al-t!aya'¥  (4)  then  (3)  he  dis- 
covered (4)  a  burnt-down  (2)  field  (1)  92.26 
yap.'a  (1)  do^mVya,  (2)  ^al-t!aya^V  (3)  he  discovered  (3)  killed 
(2)  people  (1) 
Both  of  these  forms  in  -i'ya,  it  will  be  observed,  are  derived  from 
transitive  stems  (Jiaxani'ya  from  causative  7iaxa-n-  cause  to  burn, 
burn),  and  would  seem  to  be  best  interpreted  as  attributive  passives 
corresponding   to   the   attributive   actives   in  -t\     To   these   forms 
belongs  probably  also : 

di^-he'liy&  (1)  wa-iwl'^  (2)  girl  (2)  who  sleeps  on  a  raised  board 
platform  (1)  (literally,  perhaps,  up-boarded  girl  [cf.  JieHa^m 
board])  13.2 

n.  The  Noun  (§§  84-102) 

§  84,  Introductory 

Despite  the  double-faced  character  of  some  of  the  nominal  deriva- 
tives of  the  verb-stem  (e.  g.,  the  passive  participles),  there  is  formally 
in  Takelma  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  denominating  and 
predicative  elements  of  speech.  This  is  evidenced  partly  by  the 
distinct  sets  of  pronominal  suffixes  peculiar  to  noun  and  verb,  partly 
by  certain  nominal  elements  appearing  before  the  possessive  affixes 
and  serving,  perhaps,  to  distinctly  substantivize  the  stem.     Only  a 

'  Not  to  be  confused  with  transitive  infinitives  in  -ia^. 

§  83-84 
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small  number  of  stems  have  been  found  that  can,  without  the  aid  of 
nominal  (or  verbal)  derivative  elements,  be  used  as  both  nouns  and 
verbs.     Such  are: 

Noun  Verb 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing  seH-a^md-a^n  I  paint  it 

/le'^Z  song  106.7;   (164.16)  M  sing!  (170.12) 

liw-af°^  naga''-  he  looked  (per-  liwila'u-fe^  I  looked  (1.52.17) 

haps  =  his-look  he-did)  55.6  (imperative  Zlu  14.11;  [60.21) 

duk'''  shirt  96.16  d'l-duF''  wear  it!  (55.9;  96.16) 

t!uH  gambling-sticks  in  grass-  t!il'lt!al-siniha^  let  us  gamble 

game  at  grass-game  31.9 

xle'^^p'    dough-like    mass    of  %-xlep!e'xlih-i^n  I  mash  it  into 

camass  or  fat  dough  (94.11) 

3Mn  urine  xala'xam-fe^  I  urinate 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  found  of  stem  +  suffix  serving  as  noun 
and  verb  (e.  g.,  wuHha^m  menstrual  "round"  dance  100.10,  16: 
wuHha'mVe^  i  shall  have  first  courses  162.7,  8);  but  in  these  it 
is  probable  that  the  verb  is  a  secondary  derivative  of  the  noun. 
Even  in  the  first  two  examples  given  above,  a  difference  in  pitch- 
accent  serves  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb-stem:  liel-gulu'¥ "^ 
he  will  sing,  but  he' ''I  gel-gulu'V'^  he  likes,  desires,  a  song.  The 
use  of  a  stem  as  both  noun  and  verb  in  the  same  sentence  may 
lead  to  such  cognate  accusative  constructions  as  the  English  to  live 
a  life,  dream  a  dream: 

se'H-se^la'msi  write  to  me! 

du^gvn'^  dl-du^gwa^nV  she  shall  wear  her  skirt  55.9 

If  we  analyze  noun  forms  like  t!ihagwa^nt'¥  my  pancreas  and 
dd'^nxde^Jc'  my  ear,  we  find  it  necessary  to  consider  five  more  or  less 
distinct  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  noun  with  possessive  suffix, 
though  all  of  these  but  the  radical  portion  of  the  word  may  be  absent. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  stem  (tHha-;  dd'^-)  which  may  or  may 
not  be  similar  in  form  to  a  verbal  base,  and  which  occurs  either  as 
an  absolute  noun  unprovided  with  a  pronominal  suffix  (body-part 
nouns  and  terms  of  relationship,  however,  do  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
their  naked  stem-form) ,  or  as  an  incorporated  noun;  e.  g.,  t.'iha-we.sin 

I  AM  pancreas-deprived,  MY  PANCREAS  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  FROM  ME. 

Appended  to  the  stem  are  the  purely  derivational  or  formative 
elements  of  the  noun.  Takelma  is  characterized  rather  by  a  paucity 
than  an  abundance  of  such  elements,  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
nouns  being  primitive,  i.  e.,  non-derivative,  in  character.     Of  the 

§  84 
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two  nouns  that  we  have  chosen  as  types  da'^nxde'V  shows  no  forma- 
tive element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  while  the  -gw-  of  t!iba- 
gwa^nW  is  such  an  element  (cf.  from  stem  llu-  look  liu-gw-ax-de'V 
MY  face)  . 

More  characteristic  of  the  Takelma  noun  than  derivational  suffixes 
is  a  group  of  elements  that  are  never  found  in  the  absolute  form  of 
the  noun,  but  attach  themselves  to  it  on  the  addition  of  a  pronominal 
suflix  or  local  pre-positive.  The  -n-  and  -{a)n-  of  da°-nxde^Y  and 
t.'ihagwa^nfJc',  respectively,  are  elements  of  this  kind  (cf.  Jia-da-n-de 
IN  MY  ear;  Jia-t!ihagw-an-de  in  my  pancreas),  also  the  -a-  of  danaYV 
MY  ROCK  (cf.  ha-dan-a^  in  the  rock  [from  da^n  rock]),  and  the  -u  of 
Jia-fgdu  IN  the  earth  33.7  (from  t'gd  earth).  The  function  of  these 
elements,  if  they  have  any  and  are  not  merely  older  formative  suffixes 
that  have  become  crystallized  in  definite  forms  of  the  noun,  is  not 
at  all  clear.  They  are  certainly  not  mere  connective  elements  serv- 
ing as  supports  for  the  grammatical  suffixes  following,  as  in  that 
event  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  their  occurrence  as  absolute 
finals  in  nouns  provided  with  pre-positives ;  nor  can  they  be  plausibly 
explained  as  old  case-endings  whose  former  existence  as  such  was 
conditioned  by  the  preceding  pre-positive,  but  which  now  have 
entirely  lost  their  original  significance,  for  they  are  never  dependent 
on  the  pre-positive  itself,  but  vary  solely  w4th  the  noun-stem: 

ha-dan-a^  in  the  rock;  dd'^-dan-a^  beside  the  rock;  dal-dari^a^ 
among  the  rocks;  dan-a'-fk'  my  rock;  daV-dan-a-de  over  my 
rock  (with  constant  -a-  from  da^n  rock  16.12) 

ha-gwdH-a^m  in  the  road  62.6;  dd'^-gwdH-a^m  along  the  road; 
gwdH-a'm-W  my  road  (96.8) ;  da¥-gwdH-a7n-de  over  my  road 
(48.6,  8)  (with  constant  -am-  from  gwdn  road  148.7) 

For  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe  them,  these  apparently  non- 
significant elements  will  be  referred  to  as  noun-characteristics. 
Not  all  nouns  have  such  characteristics: 

Tia-gela'rn  in  the  river  (from  gela^m  river  21.14)  as  opposed  to  xd'^- 
gulm-a^n  among  oaks  (from  gulu'm  oak  22.10,  11) 

Whether  such  nouns  were  always  without  them,  or  really  preserve 
them,  but  in  a  phonetically  amalgamated  form,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  decide  \vithout  other  than  internal  evidence. 

A  fourth  nominal  element,  the  pre-pronominal  -x-,  is  found  in  a 
large  number  of  nouns,  including  such  as  possess  also  a  characteristic 

§  84 
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(e.  g.,  daP-n-x-de'¥)  and  such  as  are  not  provided  with  that  element 
(e.  g.,  sal-x-de^F  my  foot)  ;  a  large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
of  those  that  have  a  characteristic  (e.  g.,  t.'ibagw-a^n-fk')  and  of 
those  that  lack  it  (e.  g.,  hem-fd^  his  stick)  do  without  the  -x-.  A 
considerable  number  of  nouns  may  either  have  it  between  the 
characteristic  and  the  pronominal  ending  or  append  the  personal 
endings  directly  to  the  characteristic,  no  difference  in  signification 
resulting.  In  such  doublets,  however,  the  pronominal  suflixes  be- 
long to  different  schemes : 

hilg-an-x-de^¥  and  hilg-a'n-VV  my  breast 
se^ns-i-x-da'^  and  se^ns-i'-H'  your  hair 
wd^d-i'-x-da  (92.24)  and  wd'^d-l'^  his  body  146.6 

The  characteristic  -a-  never  tolerates  a  following  -x-.  "Where  doublets 
occur,  these  two  elements  seem  to  be  mutually  equivalent:  ey-a^-f¥ 
(112.6)  and  ei-x-fie^A:' MY  CANOE  (from  gf  canoe  114.3).  Such  doublets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  nothing  ever  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
personal  suffix,  make  it  possible  that  this  -x-  is  a  connective  element 
somewhat  similar  in  function  to,  and  perhaps  ultimately  identical 
with,  the  connective  -x-  of  transitive  verbs.  This,  however,  is  con- 
fessedly mere  speculation.  What  chiefly  militates  against  its  inter- 
pretation as  a  merely  connective  element  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence 
as  a  word-final  in  phrases  in  which  no  possessive  element  is  found : 

dagax  wo'Vi^  head  without 

ha-dd'^-n-x  molhVf  in-ear  red  (i.  e.,  red-eared)  14.4;  15.13 

If  the  local  phrase  involves  a  personal  pronominal  element,  the  -x- 
disappears : 

dd'^-n-x-de^k'  my  ear,  but  ha-da-n-ds  in  my  ear 
This  treatment  marks  it  off  sharply  from  the  noun-characteristics. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  in  the  integral  structure  of  the  noun,  comes 
the  possessive  pronominal  suffix  (the  first  person  singular  of  terms 
of  relationship,  however,  is  a  prefixed  wi-).  The  following  tabulated 
summary  shows  the  range  of  occurrence  of  the  various  elements  of 
the  noun: 

1.  Stem.     Occurs  as  absolute  noun  (gwdti),  or  incorporated  in  verb 

(cZd«-). 

2.  Derivative  element.     Occurs  as  ending  of  absolute  form  of 

noun    whose  stem  appears  only  in  incorporation:    tHha'-l:'^ 
pancreas. 
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3.  Xoun  characteristic.     Occurs  with  all  increments  of  absolute 

form  of  noun;  i.  e.,  with  pronominal  suffix  (gwdH-a^m-t'Jc') , 
with  pro-positivo  (ha-gwd^l-a^n) ,  and  with  pre-positive  and 
pronominal  element  Qm-gwdH-am-de) . 

4.  JPre-prononiinal  -x-.    Occurs  with  pronominal  suffix  (dd'^-n-x- 

de^V)  and  pre-positive  (ha-dd'^-n-x) ,  but  never  with  pre-positive 
and  pronominal  element. 

5.  Pronominal  suffix.     Occurs  in  two   distinct   forms:  one  for 

nouns  without  pre-positivos  (dd'^-n-x-de^k') ,  and  one  for  nouns 
accompanied  by  pre-positive  (ha-da-n-de) . 
A  tabulated  analysis  of  a  few  typical  words  follows: 


stem 

Derivative 

Character- 
isUc 

Pre-pro- 
nominal 

Pronominal 

Meaning 

{ha-)  u'az.- 1 

g-a^n 

in  the  creek 

k'- 

k-u- 

an- 

fk- 

my  anus 

da-uya'o- 

k'w.- 

de'k- 

my  medicine-spirit 

dd>i- 

n- 

I- 

de'k- 

my  ear 

boTd- 

an.- 

X- 

de'k' 

my  neck 

k'a>(- 

Id'p'a.-k!- 

i- 

fk- 

my  woman 

lO"- 

s  l\- 

fk- 

my  plaything 

sge'c^- 

xab.- 

a- 

fk- 

my  hat 

li'u- 

gu- 

az- 

den- 

my  face 

ZOfl- 

ha'm- 

da 

on  his  back 

ts-!e'k'ts,-!ig- 

i- 

z- 

de'k- 

my  backbone 

(ha-)  yaw- 

a- 

di 

in  my  ribs 

doom. - 

a'l- 

fk- 

my  testicles 

T(ml-{ia.n.) 

a^m- 

fk- 

my  urine 

l- 

u- 

X- 

de'k- 

my  hand     1 

{hat-)  l- 

u- 

de 

in  my  handl 

'  A  point  (.)  shows  the  absolute  form  of  the  word. 

1.  Xominal  Stems  (§§  85,86) 

§  85.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  stem  is  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  parallel  in  form  to 
that  of  a  verbal  base  (e.  g.,  with  da'n  rock,  s'oin  mountaix,  mex 
CRANE,  cf.  t!an-  hold,  s'om^  boil,  he'^m-  wrestle).  An  extensive 
number  of  noun-stems,  however,  are  apparently  amplifications  of  a 
simpler  monosyllabic  base,  and  have  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
an  aorist  stem  in  the  verb.  It  becomes,  then,  not  only  possible,  but 
fundamentally  important,  to  classify  noun-stems  into  t3'pes  that  seem, 
and  ultimately  doubtless  are,  entirely  analogous  in  form  to  cor- 
responding verbal  types.  The  noun-stem  will-  house,  for  example, 
can  be  conceived  of  as  formed  from  a  base  wil-  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  aorist  naga-  is  formed  from  the  verb-stem  nd'^g-  say  to  some 
ONE.  Similarly,  the  noun  yele^x  burden-basket  is  phonetically 
related  to  a  hypothetical  base  *yelx-,  as  is  the  aorist  leme-Tc!-  to  the 
non-aorist  lem-k!-.  A  small  number  of  nouns  appear  in  two  forms, 
one  corresponding  to  the  aorist  stem,  the  other  to  the  verb-stem  of  a 
verb:  gvlu^m  oak,  but  with  characteristic  -(a)n-: gulm-an- (the  non- 
aorist  gula^m  with  inorganic  -a-  also  occurs).  Similarly,  yulu'in  and 
yula'm  eagle.  In  such  variable  nouns  we  have  a  complete  morpho- 
logic analogy  to  Type  2  (or  3))  verbs  like  aorist  xudum-  whistle, 
verb-stem  xwfm-  (with  inorganic  -a-:  xudam-) .  In  both  gulu'm  and 
xudum-  the  -m-  is  almost  certainly  a  suffixed  element.  It  must  be 
carefully  noted,  however,  that,  while  in  the  verb  we  very  often  have 
both  the  aorist  stem  and  the  base  (as  verb-stem)  in  actual  existence, 
in  the  case  of  nouns  we  rarely  can  go  beyond  the  stem  as  revealed  in 
an  absolute  or  incorporated  form.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  a 
hypothetical  noun-base  phonetically  coincides  with  a  verbal  base,  but 
only  in  the  minority  of  cases  can  the  two  be  satisfactorily  connected. 
Thus,  yut!-,  abstracted  from  yut.'u^n  duck,  is  very  probably  identical 
with  the  yut!-  of  aorist  yutluyad-  swallow  greedily  like  hog  or 
DUCK.  On  the  other  hand,  little  is  gained  by  comparing  the  yul-  of 
yulu\a  eagle  with  the  yul-  of  aorist  yuluyal-  rub;  the  p.'iy-  of 
pH'yin  deer  and  p.'i'yax  fawn  with  the  aorist  -pHyin-iJc'wa-)  lie 
on  pillow  (cf.  gwen-p!ixap'  pillow),  unless  the  deer  was  so  called, 
for  reasons  of  name-taboo,  because  its  skin  was  used  for  the  making 
of  pillows  (or,  more  naturally,  the  reverse)  ;^  the  way-  of  waya^  knife 
with  way-  sleep;  or  the  noun-stem  yaw-  rib  (occurring  as  ya-u-  when 
incorporated)  with  the  verb-stem  yaw-  (yiw-)  talk.  It  is  not  justi- 
fiable to  say  that  noun-stems  of  apparently  non-primitive  form  are 
necessarDy  amplified  from  the  bases  that  seem  to  lie  back  of  them 
(e.  g.,  will-  from  wil-;  yulu-m  from  yul-),  but  merely  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  in  Takelma  for  the  formation  in  the  noun  of  certain 
typical  sound-groups  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  verb. 

§  86.  TYPES  of  stem  FORMATION 

Though  it  is  probably  impossible  to  duplicate  all  the  various  types 
of  aorist  and  verb  stem  found  in  the  verb,  most  of  those  that  are  at 
all  frequent  occur  also  in  the  noun. 

ilmprobable,  however,  if  aorist  p.'eyen-  UE  and  pHyin-k'wa-  lie  on  pillow  are  radically  connected  (see  §  31). 
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1.  The  most  characteristic  type  of  noun-stem  in  Takelma  is  the 
monosyllabic  group  of  consonant  (less  frequently  consonant-cluster)  4- 
vowel  (or  diphthong)  +  consonant  (less  frequently  cluster).  This 
type  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  normal  monosyllabic 
verb-stem.  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  such  primitive,  underived 
noun-stems  are  taken  a  selection  of  examples. 

Occurring  as  naked  stems  only  when  incorporated: 

gwel-  leg 


S'ln-  nose 
da^-  car 
gel-  breast 
given-  neck 
dag-  head 
S'ol-  foot 

Occurring  as  absolute  nouns: 

nox  rain  90.1 

p.'^firc  62.10;  78.13 

tesun  54.3;  122.15;  160.20 

hem  tree,  stick  25.5;  48. 7 

xi'  water  15.1;  57.14 

r^/aland  49.12;  73.9 

Vgwa^  thunder  55.8 

-pJa'^s  snow  90.2,  3;   152.16 

p'i'm  salmon  17.12;  30.10 

Ian  salmon-net  31.2;  33.4 

mal  salmon-spear  shaft  28.7 

Vgwa^n  slave  13.12 

gwdn  trail  148.7 

has  fly 

del  yellow- jacket  73.7,  10 

mex  crane  13.1 

xe'm  raven  162.8,  12 

s-em  duck  55.2;  166.10 

sel  kingfisher 

meZcrow  144.9;  162.7 

yaJc"^  wildcat  42.1;  46.9 

xa^m¥  grizzly  bear  106.14 

dip   camass  108.18;  124.12 

Iclwdl  grass  31.8 

Mx  roasted  camass  178.4 

o'^'p"  tobacco  194.1 

Jc.'wal  ipitch  88.13;  158.9 

yUp'  woman's  basket-cap  178.3 

§86 


yaw-  rib 

I-  hand 

xd'^-  back 

de^-  lips,  mouth 

lia-  woman's  private  parts 


mo'^x  grouse 

fgweW''  rat  (sp.?) 

t'l'^s  gopher  78.4,  7 

s&m  beaver  112.1;  166.12 

s-ux  bird  22.4;  166.10 

da'nrock  13.6;  16.12 

Za'"p'  leaves 

s-fx  venison  16.6;  55.1 

xln  mucus 

la^'  excrement  122.2 

fga'm  elk  158.4;  196.6 

t.'dJc'  mussel  26.7 

ho^n  acorn-hopper 

xo'fir  24.10;  54.6 

huIJc'  panther  42.1 

hiF""  skunk  164.2 

fan  squirrel  94.2,  4 

S'orTi  mountain  43.6 

xdn  urine 

do^'m  testicles  130.20 

do^m  spider 

Jiou  jack-rabbit  108.8 

ga'l^  bow 

Tidl  cloud  13.3 

hlu  grasshopper  92.28,  29 

xni'V  acorn  dough  16.12 

gul  thick  brush  71.1 

<'$r^t>^Z  hazelnut  116.5,  11,  14 
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Occurring  generally  with  possessive  sufHx: 

^„_i]  wd^d-  hodj    92  24;      130.24: 

father  17.12;  70.7;  158.3  146.6 


hajn- 


d-  1        ,  se^n-  skin 

^inh'"'^!'^'-''    ^^-10'    1^'     .^.Z,-   buttocks     45.9;    72.10; 


146.6 
xvH-  brains 

ni-  1        ,  _       se*"n- skin 

hin 

1^2-n  94.15 

gru"a;-\vife  13.2;  45.3;  64.5;  142.12     Ulg-  breast 
i'i*- male,  husband  45.14;  126.14      Z:u«&- hair  24.8;  162.4 
m*-  teats   30.14  {ni'   found    as     a-is-- property  23.2;  154.13 

absolute  form  130.9) 
p.'d'^n-  liver  120.15  (plan  found 
as  absolute  form  57.9,  13) 

These  lists  might  be  very  greatly  increased  if  desired.  It  \vill  be 
noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  nouns  given  are  such  as 
are  generally  apt  to  be  derivative  or  non-primitive  in  morpholog3^ 

In  regard  to  accent  monosyllabic  nouns  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes: — those  with  rising  or  raised  accent,  embracing  the 
great  majority  of  examples,  and  those  with  falling  accent.  Of  the 
latter  type  a  certain  number  owe  their  accent  to  a  glottal  catch  of 
the  stem.     Besides  ga'l^,  already  given  above,  may  be  cited: 

fgo'^^  leggings 
fc.'a'Z^s  sinew  27.13;  (28.1) 
ple'^l'  basket-plate  168.15 
¥o'^x  tar- weed  seeds  26.15 

These  offer  no  special  difficulty.  There  is  a  fairly  considerable  num- 
ber of  monosyllabic  nouns,  however,  in  which  the  falling  accent  can 
not  be  so  explained,  but  appears  to  be  inherently  characteristic  of 
the  nouns.     Besides  o'"p',  p!d'°'S,  t'i'^s,  and  Id'^-p',  may  be  mentioned: 

/te'«Z  song  106.7  i.V«^'«'ycllowhammer90.18;  194.15 

se'^l  black  paint,  writing  ihe'^'h'^  shinny-ball 

ge'H""  xerophyllum  tenax  a'lk'  silver-side  salmon 

ye'H'^  tears  ple'^s  (with  derivative  -s?  see  §  87, 

wd'^'S  bush  (sp.?)  25.12  8)  flat  rock  on  which  acorns  are 

pounded  74.13;  75.2;  118.17 

For  two  of  these  nouns  (he'^l  and  se''^l)  the  etymology  is  obvious. 
They  are  derived  from  the  verb-stems  he^l-  sing  and  se^l-{amd-) 
paint;  it  may  well  be  that  the  falling  accent  here  characterizes  sub- 
stantives of  passive  force  (that  which  is  sung,  painted).  Possibly 
Id'^p'  and  o'"p'  are  to  bo  similarly  explained  as  meaning  those  that 

«  Most  nouns  of  relationship  show  monosyllabic  stems;  none  can  be  shown  to  be  derivative  in  character. 
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ARE  CARRIED  (BY  BRANCHES)  and  THAT  WHICH    IS    DUG  UP  ^  (cf.  aorist 

stems  Za"6-  carry  and  d"6-  dig  up). 

2.  A  very  considerable  number  of  noun-stems  repeat  the  vowel  of 

the  base,  corresponding  to  p.orist  stems  of  Type  2  verbs.     Such  are: 
wi'Zi  house  13.1;  14.8;  192.6  ^wi«/i-(n)- wrist 

is-.'i'xi  dog  ^'a&a- son  23.2;  128.5;  138.14 

moxo^  buzzard  105.23  xa^a-  maternal  aunt 

s^/i' si  coyote  13.1;  70.1;  108.1        xZi'wi  war-feathers  110.18 
sgwini"  raccoon  ■u;a?/a'knife73.3;  144.20;  172.12 

Tdofma  spit  for  roasting  170.17       ^o(/o'shaman47.11;  142.7 ;188.7 
yap.'a^  person  14.12;  96.2;  128.2     'u;o"^.'u-(n)- eyebrows 
^aTia' acorn  15.16;  16.9;  58.9 

With  probably  derivative  final  consonant  are : 

lege^m-  kidney  dagsi^n  turtle 

l&p'&m  frog  102.10;  196.3  /s/axa'^^/i  blue-striped  lizard 

yulu^m  eagle  77.2;  122.15;164.8  wigln  red  lizard 

<7uZu'm  oak  22.10  Zi'Mn  news  108.20;  194.9 

fc'u/umfish  (sp.?)  i/i'win  speech  126.10;  136.12 

Zoxo'm  manzanita  126.17;  178.5  ts-.'sunal  mouse  102.10;  104.9; 

142.4 

yutlu^n  white  duck  55.5  simi^Z  dew 

p.'i'yin  deer   17.1;  42.2;  54.2  (^.VZ)me^eZ-i'*  basket  for  cook- 
goman  ladder  176.8  ing  178.4 

Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rising  or  raised  accent  is 

the  normal  one  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  stem.     But  here  also  a 

well-defined,  if  less  numerous,  group  of  noun-stems  is  found  in  which 

the  repeated  long  vowel  bears  a  falling  accent.     Examples  are: 

t'gwala.'''  hooting  owl  194.9  Hihis-'i''  ant  74.4;  75.5 

M"s"u'"  chicken-hawk  142.6  (Za-wya'*  shaman's  spirit  (?  from 

dawy-  fly)  164.14 
s-uAu'"  quail  70.2,5;  71.4  maya'^-A:'"'-  orphan  154.5 

Compare  also  V.ond'H'  below  (Type  3);  ts'lill'^lc!-  and  t'bele'^s  (Type 
3)  owe  their  falling  accent  to  the  presence  of  a  glottal  catch. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  stem  formation  of  the  noun  tluxyfi  drift- 
wood 75.5.  It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb-stem  do'^x-  (aorist 
stem  V.OXOX-)  gather  (wood)  according  to  aorists  of  Type  7b,  at  the 
same  time  with  vowel  ablaut  (cf.  theoretic  tluxU-xi  he  gathers  me) 
and  falling  accent,  perhaps  to  give  passive  signification  (see  §  86,  1); 
its  etymologic  meaning  would  then  be  that  which  is  gathered. 
No  other  noun  of  similar  stem  formation  has  been  found. 

'  If  this  etymology  of  6'up'  is  correct,  Pit  River  op'  tobacco  must  be  borrowed  from  Takelma. 

§  86 
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3.  It  is  not  strictly  possible  to  separate  noun-stems  corresponding 
to  aorists  of  verbal  Type  2  from  those  that  are  to  be  compared  with 
aorists  of  Type  3.  The  doubt  that  we  found  to  exist  in  the  verb  as 
to  the  radical  or  suffi^al  character  of  certain  consonants  is  present 
also  in  regard  to  the  final  consonant  of  many  dissyllabic  nouns. 
The  following  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  show  final  consonants  that 
are  not  thought  to  be  elements  of  derivation.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
they  are  to  be  compared  with  Type  3  aorist  stems. 

lihls  crawfish  30.2  u'liXll-  hair  27.1;  140.6;  158.1 

ni/iwi'A'"' black  bear  116.1;  deges^-      sifting     basket-pan 

118.1  196.13 

tS'Uh'^Jc!-  elbow  Jc!a,ba^s  porcupine-quills 

s-idib-i-  (house)  wall  176.4,  9  fgw&ya^m  lark  22.1 ;  160.3 

Zep.'es  cat-tail  rushes  hulvin  ocesm  60.8;  154.14 

fhele'^s  pine-nuts  oho^p'  black  shells  (sp.  ?)  55.9 

tIewGX  flea  Tnotlo^p  seed-beater 

S'eZeA:'"'  pestle  56.1  yuklum-  salmon-tail  198.9 

s'\du¥  cricket  dugu\n  baby  126.9 
i.'ono'"S' humming-bird  (per- 
haps with  derivative  -s) 

4.  Analogous  to  aorist  stems  of  Type  4  verbs  (e.  g.,  yewei-)  are  a 
few  nouns  with  repeated  vowel  and  following  -i-  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Of  such  nouns  have  been  found: 

ts- !elei-  eye  27.8 ;  86.7 ;  92.20  da-]c!olo'i-da-x-  cheek 

¥wedei-  name  100.21  ma^a^i  (adjective)  large  196.10 

k.'elei-  bark  54.6  (cf.    plural  mahml  130.4  for 

Tclolol  storage  basket  61.5;  base) 
138.17 

That  the  final  -i-  of  these  nouns  is  not  an  added  .characteristic, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  noun-stem,  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  no 
examples  have  been  found  of  vowels  followed  by  noun-characteristic 
-i-  (ordinarily  -n-  or  -m-  is  employed),  and  that  ts'lelei-  has  been 
found  incorporated  in  that  form. 

5.  A  few  nouns  are  found  that  show  a  repeated  initial  consonant; 
they  may  be  compared  to  Type  10  aorist  stems.     Examples  are: 

se'ns-  hair  136.28  (cf.  se^n-  bo'p'  alder  (94.17) 

skin) 
lu"l- throat  25.2  (?  cf.  aorist  tsMu'n^s      (ts-.'unts-!-)      deer- 

lomol  choke)  skin  cap  embroidered  with 

woodpecker-scalps 

1  Absolute  form  dega^s  I'K^;  cf.  t/ula^m  1(')4.3  alongside  ol yulu^m  77.8? 
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swfis  thick,  deep  (of  snow)  90.3         ts"!e'n^s*  (ts'Ients'!-)  wild-rose 

berry  92.23 
bebe^-n  rushes  bap'  seeds  (sp,?)  (34.1;  79.9; 

94.19) 
bu^'b-a'n  arm  23.2,  4;  (172.4)  ts'la'^'^s'^    bluejay   (onomato- 

poetic)  22.14;  102.10;  166.11 
sgTis  bug  (sp.  ?)  beZp''^  swan  102.10;  104.14 

Here  may  also  be  mentioned  'kla'mdklaP'  his  tongs  (also  Jda'md'^). 
6.  Reduplicated  nouns  are  not  frequent  in  Takelma,  particularly 
when  one  considers  the  great  importance  of  reduplication  as  a  gram- 
matical device  in  the  verb.  Examples  corresponding  in  form  to  Type 
12  aorists  (i.  e.,  with  -a-  [umlauted  to  -i-]  in  second  member)  are: 
f gwi' nt' giuin-i-  shouldeT  (also         ts'!e']c'ts'!ig-i-hsickhonell2A; 

fgiD-l'^ufgw-i-)  198.6 

gelga'l    fabulous    serpent   (cf.         gi'xgap"    medicine,    poison 
aorist  gelegal-amd-  tie  hair  (irreg.)  188.12 

into  top-knot  172.3) 
si^nsa^n  decrepit  old  woman  gwi'sgwas  chipmunk 

yu¥ya'¥w-a      (place     name)         ^^'a^f'^p'icZ-i- salmon-liver  (with 
188.13  dissimilatedcatch)120.19,20 

Vga'lfgil-i-  belly  &o"^'6i(Z-i- orphans  (also6oi'6a) 

Also  wa-iwi'^  GIRL  55.7;  96.23  doubtless  belongs  here;  the  -wi'*  of  the 

second  syllable  represents  a  theoretic  -vn'y,  umlauted  from  -wa'y,  the 

falling  accent  being  due  to  the  inorganic  character  of  the  repeated  a. 

A  very  few  nouns  repeat  only  the  first  consonant  and  add  a,  leaving 

the  fmal  consonant  unreduplicated.     Such  are: 

ha'Fhd'^  red-headed  woodpecker  (onomatopoetic)  92.2,  6 
]ia"k'd^  {  =  *}ia]c!-hd'')  goose  102.10;  106.2,  5 
hot'ba''  orphan  122.1,  5 

A  few  nouns,  chiefly  names  of  animals,  show  complete  duplication 
of  the  radical  element  without  change  of  the  stem-vowel  to  -a-  in  the 
second  member.  This  typo  of  reduplication  is  practically  entirely 
absent  in  the  verb.     Examples  are: 

fs'.'e'^/s* .'6^  small  bird  (sp.?)  al-lc.'oJdo^k'    (adj.)    ugly-faced 

60.5 
dalda'^l  dragon-fly  21.1;  28.6  hoho'^p'  screech-owl  194.1 

p'ahd''^p'  manzanita-flour  Vga'nVgan  fly  (upper  dialect) 

Even  all  of  these  are  not  certain.  Those  with  radical  -a-  might 
just  as  well  have  been  classified  with  the  preceding  group    (thus 

•  That  -^s-  is  felt  to  be  equivalent  to  -ts- !  is  sliown  by  Bluejay's  song:  ts!a'iis-.'l-d  gwa'tca  gwatca  104.7. 
>6fMs  felt  as  the  base  of  this  word,  cf.  Swan's  song 6c/eWo+  wa'inha  104.15,  which  shows  reduplication 
of  btl-  like  aorist  held-  of  liel-  sing. 
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dalda'l  may  be  very  plausibly  connected  with  aorist  V.alatlal-  from 
tialal-,  non-aorist  ddHdal  from  ddH-  crack);  while  jp'ahd''^p'  and 
hobo^'p'  may,  though  improbably,  show  Type  1  reduplication 
{pdb-d°'l)-  like  p!ab-ah-  chop).  This  latter  type  of  reduplica- 
tion seems,  however,  to  be  as  good  as  absent  in  the  noun  (but  cf. 
sgwogwo'Y^  robin;  meWlx  burnt-down  field  92.27  may  be  morpho- 
logically verbal,  as  shown  by  its  probably  non-agentiA'^e  -x).  The 
fullest  type  of  reduplication,  that  found  exemplified  in  the  aorists 
of  Type  13  verbs,  has  not  been  met  with  in  a  single  noun. 

2,  JV^ouu  Derivation  (§§  87 ,  88) 

§  87.  DERIVATIVE   SUFFIXES 

The  number  of  derivative  suffixes  found  in  the  noun,  excluding 
those  more  or  less  freely  employed  to  form  nominal  derivatives  from 
the  verb-stem,  are  remarkably  few  in  number,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  in  their  range  of  application.  This  paucity  of  live  word- 
forming  suffixes  is,  of  course,  due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  nominal  stems  in  the  language.  The  necessity  of  using  such 
suffixes  is  thus  greatly  reduced.  The  various  derivational  affixes  found 
in  the  Takelma  noun  will  be  listed  below  with  illustrative  examples. 

1.  f(a)-.  This  is  the  only  derivational  prefix,  excluding  of  course 
such  considerably  individualized  elements  as  the  body-part  prefixes 
of  the  verb,  found  in  Takelma.  It  is  employed  to  form  the  words 
for  the  female  relationships  corresponding  to  elder  brother    and 

YOUNGER  BROTHER. 

wdxa  his  younger  brother  54.1,  5     t'awdxa  his  younger  sister  55.2 
wi-^obl  ray  elder  brother  46.10         wi-fohl  my  elder  sister  (55. 1 4) 

2.  -la'p'a{h!').  This  suffix  is  found  only  in  a  number  of  nouns 
denoting  ranks  or  conditions  of  persons;  hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  originally  a  separate  word  meaning  something  like  per- 
son, PEOPLE.  That  it  is  itself  a  stem,  not  a  mere  suffix,  is  shown  by 
its  ability  to  undergo  ablaut  {ior-le'p'i-  see  §  77).  -Ic!-  is  added  to  it 
in  forms  with  possessive  or  plural  affix.  For  example,  homt.'l^^ld'p'a 
178.7  MALE,  HUSBAND  are  formed  t.'iHd'p'ik.'iW  my  husband 
(142.7)  and  t!lHd'p'ak!an  husbands,  men  (130.1,  7).  The  fact  that 
the  stem  preceding  -Id'p'a  appears  also  as  a  separate  word  or  with 
other  elements  indicates  that  words  containing  -Id'p'a  may  be  best 
considered  as  compounds. 
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Examples  are: 

^'I'^la'p'a  male,  husband  178.7  (cf.  t!%^-  husband,  male) 
Ar'a'Ma'p'a  woman  25  9,  12;  108.4,  5  (cf.  Fa^'^s'o'k'da  girl  who  has 

already  had  courses) 
moZof/ola'p'a  old  woman  26.14,  16;  56.3  (cf.  mologoH  old  woman 

168.12;  170.10) 
boH'hd'^WpaJdan  orphans  (cf.   hot'ha  orphan  and   hoHhid-i-W 

my  orphaned  children) 
Zomi/l'la'p'aAr.'anoldmen  128.11;  130.1  (cf.  Zomi.'l'*  old  man  24.11; 

126.19) 
oso"la'p"a  poor  people 

3.  -k' .    A  number  of  place-names  with  suffixed  -¥  have  been  found : 

La'mlii^i  Klamath  river 

ShlnW  Applegate  creek  (cf.  sbln  beaver) 

Gwen-fuTiY  village  name  114.14  (cf.  jp'u'n  rotten  140.21) 

Ha-t!drik'  village  name 

DaV-fgamlk'^  village  name  (cf.  Vga^m  elk) 

Gel-ydlk'  village  name  112:13;  114.8  (cf.  ydl  pine) 

Somolu^k.'  ^  village  name 

Dal-danVk^  village  name  (cf.  da\i  rock) 

4.  -a'^{u).  Nouns  denoting  person  coming  from  are  formed  by 
adding  this  suffix  to  the  place-name,  with  loss  of  derivative  -k\ 
Examples  are: 

Ha-gwdHsf^  person  from  Ha-gwal,  Cow  creek 
Lamhl^ysi,'^  person  from  La'mhik',  Klamath  river 
Shl'no.'^  person  from  Sbink',  Applegate  creek 
Dal-sa'lsansi^  person  from  Dal-salsan,  Illinois  river 
Di^-ldmiya,'^  person  from  Di^-lomi 
Gwen-p'u'na.^  person  from  Gwen-p'unk' 
Dal-daniydJ^  person  from  Dal-dani^k' 
S'omola,'^  person  from  S"omolu^k'  (see  footnote) 
na-t!d"-na.'^  person  from  Ha-t!onk' 
La-fgd'^wa,'^  person  from  La-t'gau,  uplands  192.14 
Dak'-Vgamiyof^  person  from  Dak'-t'gamik' 
Ha-flHa/^  person  from  Ha-t'il 
Gel-ydH&'^  person  from  Gel-yalk' 

IDaV-ts!d'^wan2L^  person  from  dak'-ts!a^wa^n,  i.   e.,   above    the 
lakes  (=  Klamath  Indian) 
Dak'-tsld'^mala.'^ 

•  The  -u'-  of  this  word  is  doubtless  merely  the  pitch-accentual  peak  of  the  -/-,  the  -u-  resonance  of  the 
liquid  being  due  to  the  prccedliiR  -o-.  The  word  is  thus  to  be  more  correctly  written  as  Somolk'  (similarly, 
wuh  E.VEMV  was  often  heard  as  wulu^z),  as  implied  by  Somola'^  one  from  Somolk".  In  that  event 
somol- is  vory  probably  a  frequentative  in  v+l  (see  §  43,  6)  from  s-oitl  mountain,  and  the  place-name 
means  very  mountalnous  region. 
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Da/^-gelm&'^ii  person  from  Da^-gela'm,  Rogue  river  ( =  Takelma 

Indian) 
Dl-dalarndf^n  person  from  Didalafii,  Grant's  Pass 

Judging  from  the  material  at  hand,  it  seems  that  -a'^n  is  used  only 
when  the  place-name  ends  in  -m,  though  the  ease  with  which  -a'^n 
may  be  heard  as  -a'^  (see  first  footnote  §  60)  detracts  from  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  generalization. 

5.  "gw-.  This  element  occurs  as  a  suffix  in  a  number  of  terms 
relating  to  parts  of  the  body.     Examples  are : 

tHha'Y^  pancreas  47.17;  t!ibagw-a^n-t'V  my  pancreas  (47.5,  6,  7, 

13)  (incorporated  t.'iha-  46.1,  9) 
li'ugw-ax-deV  my  face  (cf.  verb-stem  liu-  look) 
da^madagw-a'^n-fV  my  shoulder 
da-uyd''^k''^-de¥     my     medicine-spirit     (incorporated     da-uya'^- 

164.14) 
le'Yw-an-t'Y  my  rectum  (cf.  W  excrement  122.2) 
ma'p!agw-a-t'Jc'  my  shoulder-blade 

6.  -{a)n-  (or  -m-,  -?-).  There  are  so  many  nouns  which  in  their 
absolute  form  end  in  -ia)n  or  its  phonetic  derivatives  -{a)m-  and  -{a)l- 
(see  §  21)  that  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  of  its  suffixal  character, 
despite  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  it  any  definite  functional  value 
and  the  small  number  of  cases  in  which  the  stem  occurs  without  it. 
The  examples  that  most  clearly  indicate  its  non-radical  character  will 
be  conveniently  listed  here : 

JieHdJ'm.  board  176.5  (cf.  cZX*-Ae'Zii/a  sleeping  on  board  platform  13.2) 

ts'.'eWm.  hail  152.12,  16  (cf.  verb-stem  ts'Iel-  rattle) 

pH'yin  deer  13.10;  42.2  (cf.  pH'yax  fawn  13.11;  49.11) 

yi'ivin  speech  126.10;  138.4  (cf.  verb-stem  yiw-  talk) 

li'bin.  news  194.9  (?  cf.  verb-stem  laha-  carry) 

yutlu'n  white  duck  55.5  (cf.  verb-stem  yut!-  eat  greedily) 

ido'W 2biQ.-a-  anus  (also  do'lk'-i-  as  myth  form  106.4,  8) 
do'lk'\m.-i- 
do'lFin-i-  106.6,  9 
xddn  eel  (cf.  reduplicated  hd^-xdd'^xdagwa^n  I  throw  awa}'  some- 

thmg  slippery,  nastily  wet  [49.7]) 
s-ugwi\^n  root  basket   124.5   (cf.  s-ugwidl  it  lies  curled  \\\)  like 

bundled  roots  or  strings) 
dan  ye'^wald-in-i^  rocks  returning-to-  them,  myth  name  of  Otter 
160.10,  13  (cf.  verb-stem  ye^w-ald-  return  to) 

Other  examples,  etymologically  untransparent,  will  be  found  listed 
in  §  21,     The  dijfference   between   this   derivational   -n    (-7/0    and 
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noun-characteristic  -n-  (-m)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  absolute  form  of  the  word,  while  the  latter  appears 
only  with  grammatical  increments.  Thus  the  -am  of  he^ld^m  board 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  -am  of  Jia-gwaHa^m  in  the  road,  as 
gwdHa^m  has  no  independent  existence.  The  exact  morphologic  cor- 
respondent of  gwaH-am-  is  Tie''lam-a-  (e.  g.,  he^lam-a^-t'F  my  board). 
A  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  -ti-  can  be  had  only  in  words  that 
never,  or  at  least  not  normally,  occur  without  possessive  suffix: 

lege'm-t'V  my  kidneys 

wo^p.'u'n-t'l:'  my  eyebrows  ^ 

7.  -a.  There  are  a  rather  large  number  of  dissyllabic  nouns  or 
noun-stems  with  final  -a,  in  which  this  element  is  to  outward  ap- 
pearance an  integral  part  of  the  radical  portion  of  the  word. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  it  occurs,  however,  is  considerable 
enough  to  lead  one  to  suspect  its  derivational  character,  though  it 
can  be  analyzed  out  in  an  even  smaller  number  of  cases  than  the 
sullix  -71  above  discussed.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  suffix -a  is  given  by  the  w-ord  xu'ma  food,  dry  food,  54.4; 
188.1,  a  derivative  of  the  adjective  xu'm  dry  168.15  (e.  g.,  pirn  xu'm 
dried  salmon;  cf.  also  xiimil'k'de^  i  am  sated  [132.1]).  Other  pos- 
sible examples  of  its  occurrence  are: 

yoW  fox  (?  cf.  verb-stem  yul-  rub)  70.1,  4,  5;  78.2,  3,  9 

mena^  bear  72.3;  73.2,  3,  4,  5;  106.7,  10 

p.'eWa'  slug  105.25 

noxvosJ"  small  pestle 

i'e'/ma  small  pestle  62.1;  116.18,  19;  118.2 

ma'xU  dust  172.3;  184.5,  9 

Jdedsb'  grass  for  string  (sp.?) 

t.'eW  shinny-stick  (?  cf.  verb-stem  tieu-  play  shinnj") 

t.'ela,''  louse  (?  cf.  verb  base  t.'el-  lick)  116.3,  6,  7,  8,  11 

t.'iba,-  pancreas  46.1,  9;  49.7 

ela,-  tongue  (characteristic  -a-?) 

doZa^  old  tree  24.1 

^ana' oak  22.11;  168.1,  2,3,  6,  7    (cf.   yangwa^s  oak  sp.;  with 
-gwas  cf.  perhaps  al-gwa's-%-  yellow) 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  some  of  the  dissyllabic  nouns   in  -a 
listed  above  (§  86, 2)  as  showing  a  repeated  vowel  (e.  g.,  ya'p'.a)  really 
belong  here. 

1  These  seem  to  be  parallel  lo  guil.'i'n-fk'  my  wkist,  in  which  -n-,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  characteiistic  -(/-  (cf.  guil.'iuxde^k'  my  weist  with  tCxde'k'  my  hand),  is  Itself  best  considered 
charac;«nstic  eJement. 
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8.  "S,  This  element  is  in  all  probability  a  derivational  sullix  in 
a  fairly  considerable  number  of  words,  as  indicated  particularly  l)y 
the  fact  of  its  frequent  occurrence  after  a  consonant.    Examples  arc : 

ple'^s  mortar-stone  fastened  in  ground  (cf.  verb-stem  p.'e-  lie) 
74.13;  120.17 

la^ps  blanket  (?  cf.  base  lab-  carry  on  shoulder)  98.14,  15,  19,  21 

pfe^ns  squirrel 

gums  (adj.)  blind  26.14  (?  cf.  ^om^a^^-'"' rabbit) 

hels  moccasin 

Iclu^ls  worm  (?  cf.  verb-stein  goH-,  aorist  Jclolol-  dig) 

yols  steel-head  salmon  ( ?  cf .  yola^  fox) 

&ffe  moss  43.16;  44.1;  47.15 

hamVs  sky  79.7  (cf.  verb-prefix  ham-  up) 

hols  (adj.)  long  14.5;  15.12,  15  (?  cf.  da-halni^-xa  [adv.]  long  time) 

Also  some  .of  the  dissyllabic  nouns  in  -s  wdth  repeated  vowel  listed 
above  (§  86,  3)  may  belong  to  this  set. 

A  few  other  stray  elements  of  a  derivational  aspect  have  been 
found.     Such  are: 

-ax  in  pli'yax  fawn  13.11;  16.8;  17.1,  2  (cf.  pli'yin  deer) 
-xi^  in  &omxi^  otter  13.5;  17.13;  154.13;  156.14;  u'^xi  seed-pouch; 
Thd'^pxi^  child  13.8,  13  (cf.  hap' da  his  child  98.13   and  ha^'p"- 
incorporated  in  hd'^p'-Tdemna'^s  Children-maker  172.15) 
pluralic  -x-  in  lidpxda  his  children  16.3;  118.1,  14 
-X-   varies  with  -s-  in   adjective  lidpsdi  small;   lid^pxi'   hapsdi 
little  children  30.12 
A  large  number  of  dissyllabic  and  polysyllabic  nouns  still  remain 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  grouped  under  any  of  the  preceding 
heads,  and  whose  analysis  is  altogether  obscure: 

haxdis  woU  13.1;  16.10;  17.10 
domxa^u  Chinook  salmon 
yiVa^V  red  deer 
yiha'xam  small  skunk 
hixa^l  moon  196.1 

Jc.'a'nalclas  basket  cup  (probably  reduplicated  and  with  deriva- 
tive -s) 

§  88.  COMPOUNDS 

Of  compounds  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  there  are  very 
few  in  Takelma.     Outside  of  personal  words  in  -Id'pa,  which  we 
have  suspected  of  being  such,  there  have  been  found: 
lomtn''  old  man  24.11,  12;  126.19  (cf.  t.'l'-  male) 
k'a^-s'o'Vda  girl  who  has  had  courses  (cf.  VaHd' }>'a  woman) 

1  Cf.  -It  above,  §  82. 
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Independent  nouns  may,  however,  be  juxtaposed  without  change  of 
form  to  make  up  a  descriptive  term,  the  quahfying  noun  preceding: 

Jiapxi-tn'H'd''  child  male-person  (  =  boy)  14.1,  6;  17.3,  6;   156.10 

hapxi-wa-iwl'^  child  female-person  (  =  girl)  29.7;  30.1;  71.3 

Jiajfxi-t'd^ga'^s  child  crier  ( =  cry-baby) 

da'n  mologoH  rock  old-woman  170.10,  15,  20;  172.1 

dan  hapxi-tH'H'd^  rock  boy  17.8 

dan  wPll'^  his  rock  knife  142.20 

(jwa's'  will  brush  house  (for  summer  use)  176.14 

ydx  will  graveyard  house  14. S,  9;  15.5,  6 

vnW  he^la'm  house  boards  176.5 

xam¥  wa-ivn'^  grizzly-bear  girl  124.10;  130.6,  7,  26 

mena  dap!d'la-ufan  bear  youths  130.11 

yap!a  goyo^  Indian  doctor  188.12 

Examples  of  compounds  in  which  the  first  element  is  modified  by  a 
numeral  or  adjective  are: 

vnli  JiaHgo'  yap!a^  house  nine  people  ( =  people  of  nine  houses) 

150.16 
yap!a  ^alfgu'^^s'  goyo"  person  white  doctor  (  =  white  doctor)  188.11 

A  certain  number  of  objects  are  described,  not  by  a  single  word, 
but  by  a  descriptive  phrase  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an 
adjective,  participle,  or  another  noun  provided  with  a  third  personal 
possessive  sufhx.     In  the  latter  case  the  suffix  does  not  properly  indi- 
cate a  possessive  relation,  but  generally  a  part  of  the  whole  or  the 
fabric  made  of  the  material  referred  to  by  the  first  noun.     Such  are : 
lasgu'm-luxgwaH'  snake  handed  (  =  lizard)  196.4 
Vgwllts'H'^k'da  hazel  its-meat  (  =  hazel-nut) 
t'gwa  lieHamd'^-  thunder  its-board  (  =  lumber)  55.8,  10 
pHyin  sge'^^xahd'^  deer  its-hat  (not  deer's  hat,  but  hat  of  deerskin) 
pHyin   ts'lu'nts'lV'   deer    its-cap-embroidered-with  woodpecker- 
scalps 
Ic'ai  mologold'p'axdd'^  what  its- woman  (  =  what  kind  of  woman?) 

122.3 
wi'li  gwala"  houses  many  (  =  village) 
ts'  !i'xi  mdhaH  dog  big  ( =  horse) 

pirn  sinlxda  salmon  its-nose   (  =  swallow)    (perhaps  so    called 
because  the  spring  run  of  salmon  is  heralded  by  the  coming  of 
swallows) 
mena^  ^aW guna^px  bear  +?  (  =  dormouse  [?]) 
xi'lam  sehe^t'  dead-people  roasting  (  =  bug  [sp.  ?])'  98.13,  15 
p'un-yi'lV  rotten  copulating-with  (  =  Oregon  pheasant) 

'  See  Appendix  13,  note  2  of  first  text. 
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§  89,  3,  Ifoun- Characteristics  and  Pre-Pronomiual  -x- 

As  noun-characteristics  are  used  four  elements:  -{a)n  (including 
-am  and  -al),  -a-,  -i-,  and  -u-.  Although  each  noun,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  any  noun-characteristic,  is  found,  as  a  rule,  to  use  only  one  of 
these  elements,  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  which  of  them  is  to  be 
appended  to  any  given  noun.  Nouns  in  sufHxed  -{a)n,  or  -{a)m,  for 
example,  are  found  with  characteristic  -i-  (hu^hin-i-  [from  lu^-ha^n 
arm]),  -a-  QieHam-a-  [from  Tie^la'm  board]),  -{a)n  (gvlm-an-  [from 
gvla'm  oak]),  and  without  characteristic  (Jbo'V dan-x-dek'  my  neck 
{homlo'Vdan  15.12,  15]). 

1.  -ia)n.     Examples  of  this  characteristic  element  are : 
gwit.'i-n-  WTist  (cf.  variant  gwitH-u-) 

tlihagw-duTi-  pancreas  45.15;  46.5  (absolute  tliba^h'^'  47.17) 

da^madagw-an-  shoulder 

leJc'w-an-  rectum 

dd'^-n-x-  ear  14.4;  15.13  (incorporated  da''-) 

fe.'a°w-an- lake,  deep  water  59.16  (absolute  <s. 'aw,  162.9;  166.15) 

gvlm-Sin-  oak  (absolute  gula^m) 

hoh-in-  ^  alder  94.17  (absolute  ho^p') 

Its  phonetic  reflexes  -al  and  -am  occur  in : 

s-o«m-al- mountain  124.2;  152.2  (absolute  s-om  43.6;  122.16) 

(Zo«m-al-  testicles  130.8  (absolute  do^m  130.20) 

ts.'d'^m-aX-    (in    Da¥-ts!d°'mala'^    Klamath    Indian,    parallel    to 

Dalc'-tsld'^wana'^) 
gwdH-am-  trail  48.6,  8;  96.8,  9  (absolute  gwdn  148.7) 
a;a^Z-am-  urine  (absolute  xdn) 

-am-  is  also  found,  though  without  apparent  phonetic  reason,  in  xd'^- 
Jiam-  BACK  (incorporated  xd'^-).  Certain  nouns  add  -g-  before  taking 
-an-  as  their  characteristic: 

wax-gan-  creek  (absolute  wa^x) 

del-gan-{x-)  anus  45.9;  72.10;  94.15 

hil-gan-(x-)  breast 

gel-gan-  breast  (cf .  variant  gel-x-) 

2.  -a-.  More  frequently  occurring  than  -(a)n-  is  -a-,  examples  of 
which  are: 

dana,-  rock  (absolute  da'^n  17.8;  dal-am-  as  possible  variant  in 

place-name  Dl-dala^m  over  the  rocks  [?]) 
ey-a-  canoe  112.6;  114.5,  13;  156.2  (cf.  variant  ei-x-) 
Vgwan-a-  slave  (absolute  t'gwa^n  13.12) 
heHam-&-  board  55.8,  10  (absolute  he^la^m  176.5) 
yd^'k.'w-a-  bone  186.1;  196.17  (absolute  yo'^V'') 

>  This  word  happened  to  occur  with  following  emphatic  ya'a,  so  that  it  is  probably  umlauted  from  606-an-. 
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p'im-&-  salmon  31.1;  32.4  (absolute  p'i^m  30.10,  11;  31.3.) 

do'lk'am-a,-  rectum  (cf.  variant  do'llcHm-i-) 

ma' p'.a^iw-di-  shoulder  blade  (absolute  ma'plak'") 

yaw-Si-  rib  194.10  (incorporated  ya-u-) 

xiy-a- water  58.6;  156.19;  162.13  (absolute  xi'  162.7,  8,  14) 

7)/i7/-a-fire  118.4;  168.19  (absolute  p.'i  88.12,  13;  96.17) 
All  nouns  in  -xah-  take  -a-  as  their  characteristic,  e.  g.,  sge'  ''^xah-a-W 
MY  HAT  (from  sge'  '^xap'  hat) 

3.  -i-.     Examples  of  nouns  with  -i-  as  their  characteristic  are: 

du^'gw-i-  shirt  13.4;  96.26;  192.4  (absolute  diiV''  96.16) 

h'W'hin-i-  arm  31.4;  172.4,  5,  6  (absolute  I'WWn  23.2,  4,  9) 

fgwi'nt'gwin-i-  shoulder 

ts'Iugid-i-  rope  (cf.  absolute  tS'luV) 

Jc'u4-i-  hair,  skin  24.8;  160.6 

ulilk'.-i-  hair  27.1,  4;  126.11;  136.20;  158.1;  188.4,  5;  194.7. 

k.'alts.'-i-  sinew  28.1  (absolute  Jc.'a'Ps  27.13) 

6a°&-i-  seeds  (sp.?)  34.1;  79.9;  94.19  (absolute  hap) 

l!elw-\-  basket  bucket  170.14,  16,  18,  19  (absolute  Tcle^l  186.17) 

mdH-\-  spear-shaft  156.1  (absolute  mod  28.7,  9,  10) 

duH-\-  spear-point  (absolute  dul  28.8,  9;  156.19,  20) 

liXH-\-{x-)  throat  25.2 

muH-i-  lungs 

t!egilix-i-  skull  174.3 

VgaWgil-i-ix-)  belly 

ts-.'ek'ts-.'ig-i-ix-)  backbone  112.4 

ham-i-  father  158.3  (e.  g.,  ham-i'-H'  your  father,  but  wi-ha'm  my 
father  138.19) 
A  number  of  terms  of  relationship  show  an  -i-  not  only  in  the  second 
person  singular  and  plural  and  first  person  plural  but  also,  unlike 
ham-i-  father,  in  the  first  person  singular,  while  the  third  person  in 
-xa(-a)  and  the  vocative  (nearly  always  in  -a)  lack  it.     They  are: 

wi-¥aha\  my  son  (23.2,  3)       :     k'aha'-xa,  his  son  138.16 

Iwi^-ohi  my  elder  brother        :     o'p-xahis  elder  brother  48.3;  62.2 
(46.10) 
■wi-fo6l  my  elder  sister  :     <'o'p-xa his  eldersister55.14;  56.6 

ivi-lc  !a' si  my  msb  tern  Sbl     :     fc.'a's-a  his  maternal  grandparent 
grandparent  14.2;  (15.12)  16.1,  2;  (154.18) 


wi-xddl  my  paternal  uncle 
wi-hasi'  my  maternal  uncle 
wi-Vad\'  my  paternal  aunt 


x<Za-xa  his  paternal  uncle 
Twfs-2b  his  maternal  uncle 
Va'd-di,  his  paternal  aunt   (63.9; 


22.14  77.14) 

wi-xagai  my  maternal  aunt     :     xaga'-xa,  his  maternal  aunt 
wi-tslal      my       (woman's)      :     ts!a'-xa.  her  brother's  child;  his 

brother's  child  22.1 ;  23.8,  sister's  child 

10;   my  (man's)  sister's 

child  14S.19;  150.4 
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Still  other  terms  of  relationship  have  an  -i-  in  all  forms  but  the  voca- 
tive. It  is  probable,  though  not  quite  so  certain  for  these  nouns,  that 
the  -i-  is  not  a  part  of  the  stem,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  group,  an 
added  characteristic  element.     Such  nouns  are: 

Vocative 

gamdV-xa  his  paternal  grand-         gamdd 

parent  (170.21;  188.13) 
siwi'-xa  her  sister's  child;  his         siwd 

brother's  child 
wak'dV-xa  his  mother's  broth-         wale' da  77  A 

er's  son  77.6;  88.14;  (188.9) 
t!omx\'-xa^  his  wife's  parent  t'.omxd 

lamts!i'-xa  her  brother's  wife  lamts.'d 

yidi'-xa  her  husband's  sister  yidd 

7ianhV-xa   his    brother's   wife;         nanhd 

his  wife's  sister 
ximnV-xa  his  relative  by  mar-         ximnd 

riage  after  linking  member 

has  died 

The  -i-  has  been  found  in  the  vocative  before  the  -d  (but  only  as  a 
myth-form)  in  ohiyd  o  elder  brother!  59.3;  62.4  (alongside  of  obd), 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  vocative  -d  is  not  a  mere  transfor- 
mation of  a  characteristic  vowel,  but  a  distinct  element  that  is 
normally  directly  appended  to  the  stem.  Other  examples  of  myth 
vocatives  in  -d  appended  to  characteristic  -i-  are  tslayd  o  nephew! 
23.1  (beside  ts!d)  and  wo'Ydia''  o  cousin!  88.14,  15  (beside  walc'dd). 
The  stem  Jtam-  with  its  characteristic  -i-  is  used  as  the  vocative : 
Jiaml  o  father!  70.5;  71.7;  also  o  son!  Quite  unexplained  is  the 
not  otherwise  occurring  -i-  in  the  vocative  of  mof-  son-in-law: 
mot'ia^  166,6,  7.  As  already  noted  (see  §  88,  2),  nouns  in  -Id'p'a 
regularly  take  an  -i-  after  the  added -A:  .'-of  possessive  foTUisi-ld'p'iJc.'-i-. 
4.  -1*-.  Only  a  few  nouns  have  been  found  to  contain  this  element 
as  their  characteristic.     They  are: 

vu-a;-  hand  58.2;  86,13  (incorporated  T-) 
gvntH-n-x-  wrist  ^  (cf,  variant  gwitli-n-) 

Jia-u-x-  woman's  private  parts  108.4;  130.8  (incorporated  hu-) 
t'gd-u-  earth,  land  55.3,  4;  56.4  (absolute  t'gd  73.9,  11,  13) 
-tlomxa^u  wife's  parent  (cf.  tlomxi'xa  his  wife's  parent  154,16; 
164.19;  see  footnote,  sub  3), 

>  The  first  person  singular  shows  -u  as  characteristic:  wi-t.'omza^u. 

*  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  lias  been  influenced  in  its  form  by  iui-  uand,  which  it  resetnbles  in 
meaning,  if  it  is  not  Indeed  a  compound  of  it. 
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The  pre-pronominal  element  -x-  is  in  some  words  appended  directly 
to  the  stem  or  stem  +  derivational  suffix;  in  others,  to  one  of  the 
noun-characteristics  -(a)n,  -i,  and  -u  (never  -a) .  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  may  or  may  not  have  the  -x-  after  their  characteristic; 
a  few  show  variation  between  -a-  and  -x-;  and  but  a  very  small 
number  have  -z-  with  or  without  preceding  characteristic  (e.  g.,  gel-x-, 
gel-gan-,  and  gel-gan-x-  breast)  .  Examples  of  -x-  without  preceding 
characteristic  are: 

dag-six-he&d^  90.12,  13;  116.8;  188.4,  5  (incorporated  <Zat'-) 

sal-x-  foot  120.18  (incorporated  sal-) 

gwel-x-   leg    15.15;  86.18;    122.10;    160.17    (incorporated   form 

gwel-) 
de^-x-  lips  (incorporated  de^-)  186.18 
gwen-Tia-u-x-  nape  (incorporated  gwen-ha-u-) 
ei-x-  canoe  (absolute  el) 
dl^mo-x-  hips  (incorporated  dl^mo-) 
liugw-ax-  face 

hoVdan-x-  neck  (absolute  ho'Vdan) 
ha^n-x-^  brothers  136.7 

Rather  more  common  than  nouns  of  this  type  seem  to  be  ex- 
amples of  -X-  with  preceding  characteristic,  such  as  have  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  noun-characteristics.  A  few  body- 
part  nouns  in  -x-  seem  to  be  formed  from  local  third  personal  pos- 
sessive forms  {-da) ;  e.  g.,  dl'^alda-x-deV  my  forehead  from  dl'^alda 
AT  HIS  forehead  (but  also  dl^^aH-fJc'  with  first  personal  singular  pos- 
sessive ending  directly  added  to  stem  or  incorporated  form  dl^^al-) ; 
doA:!olo'ida-x-de¥  my  cheek  is  evidently  quite  parallel  in  formation. 
Body-part  nouns  with  pre-pronominal  -x-  end  in  this  element  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  they  occur  absolutely  (neither  incorporated 
nor  provided  with  personal  endings).  Examples  of  such  forms  fol- 
low: 

JiaUx  woman's  private  parts  130.19 

da'gax  head 

yu'Jdalx  teeth  57.4 

dayawa'ntHxi  Hu'x  other  hand  86.13 

gwelx  dayawa'ntHxi  other  leg  86.18 


i-ar-  contains  inorganic  -a-,  and  is  not  to  be  analyzed  as  characteristic  -a-  +  -i-  (parallel  to  -i-  +  -x-). 
This  is  shown  by  forms  in  which  -i-  regularly  disappears;  e.  g.,dak'-dl  over  me  (not  *dag-a-di  as  parallel 
Xas'in-i-di). 

*  Perhaps  with  pluralic  -i-  as  in  hdfp-x-  childben,  p.  225. 
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4.  Possessive  Suffixes  (§§  90-93) 

§  90.  GENERAL   REMARKS 

The  possessive  suffixes  appended  to  the  noun  embrace  elements 
for  the  first  and  second  persons  singular  and  plural  and  for  the  third 
person;  the  form  expressing  the  latter  is  capable  of  further  ampli- 
fication by  the  addition  of  an  element  indicating  the  identity  of  the 
possessor  with  the  subject  of  the  clause  (corresponding  to  Latin  suus 
as  contrasted  with  eius).  This  element  may  be  further  extended  to 
express  plurality.  Altogether  four  distinct  though  genetically  related 
series  of  possessive  pronominal  aflfixes  are  found,  of  which  three  are 
used  to  express  simple  ownership  of  the  noun  modified ;  the  fourth  is 
used  only  with  nouns  preceded  by  pre-positives  and  with  local  adver- 
bial stems.  The  former  set  includes  a  special  scheme  for  most  terms 
of  relationship,  and  two  other  schemes  for  the  great  mass  of  nouns,  that 
seem  to  be  fundamentally  identical  and  to  have  become  differentiated 
for  phonetic  reasons.  None  of  these  four  pronominal  schemes  is 
identical  with  either  the  objective  or  any  of  the  subjective  series 
found  in  the  verb,  though  the  pronominal  forms  used  with  pre- 
positives  are  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  subjective  forms  found 
in  the  future  of  Class  II  intransitives : 

ha-wilide  in  my  house,  like  s-a's-anCe^  I  shall  stand 
ha-vnW^da  in  his  house,  like  s-a's'anfd'^  he  will  stand 

The  following  table  gives  the  four  possessive  schemes,  together  with 
the  suffixes  of  Class  II  future  intransitives,  for  comparison:  * 


» A  complete  comparative  talilc  of  all  pronominal  forms  is  given  In  Appendix  A. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difference  between  the  last  two 
schemes  lies  in  the  first  person  plural;  the  first  scheme  is  entirely 
peculiar  in  the  first  person  singular  and  third  person.  The  first  person 
plural  possessive  suffix  (-da'm)  resembles  the  endings  of  the  sub- 
jective future  of  the  same  person  {-iga'm,  -anuga'm)  in  the  falling 
accent;  evidently  there  is  a  primary  element  -a'm  back  of  these 
various  endings  which  has  amalgamated  with  other  suffixes.  As 
seen  from  the  table,  reflexive  suffixes  exist  only  for  the  third  person. 
The  plural  reflexive  in  -gwan  has  often  reciprocal  significance: 

ivu'lxdagwan  their  own  enemies  (  =  they  are  enemies) 

The  suffixes   of  the  first   and  second  person   plural  may  also  have 
reciprocal  significance : 

wulxda'm  e^hi^V  we  are  enemies  (lit.,    our  enemies  we  are)  cf. 
180.13 

§91.  TERMS  OF  RELATIONSHIP 

ham-  (ina-)  father,  hin-  (ni-)  mother,  k.'as-  maternal  grand- 
parent, and  beyan-  daughter  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  nouns 
that  form  this  group. ^ 


Singular: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 

Third  person 
Plural: 

First  person  . 

Second  person 
Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person . 
Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person  . 

Vocative .... 


u'lAa'/n 
hami'H' 
ma'ia 

hamida'm 
hami'H'  ban 


ma'xagwan 
harm 


wihi'^n 
hi'nH' 
ni'xa 

hinda'm 
hi'nH'ban 

ni'xagwa 

ni'zagwan 
\hinde\ 
([s-na]J 


uik.'asi'' 
k.'asi'H' 
k.'a'sa 

k.'asida'm 
k.'asi'^t'ban 

k.'a'sagwa 

k.'a'sagivan 
k!asa 


uibeya^n 
beya'nH' 
bcya'n 

bey  an  da' m 
beya'n'l'ban 

beya'nl'gwa 

bcya'nt'gwan 

[hind? 

*'-7!aJ 


The  first  two  of  these  are  peculiar  in  that  they  each  show  a  double 
stem;  the  first  form  (ham-,  hin-)  is  used  in  the  first  and  second 
persons,  the  second  (ma-,  ni-)  in  the  third  person.  Despite  the 
phonetically  symmetrical  proportion  ham-  :  ma-  =  hin-  :  ni-,  the  two 
words  are  not  quite  parallel  in  form  throughout,  in  that  hin-  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  -i-  found  in  certain  of  the  forms  of  Tiam-. 


1  Out  of  thirty-two  terms  of  relationship  (tabulated  with  ftrst  person  singular,  third  person,  and  vocative 
in  -American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  pp.  26S,  269)  that  were  obtained,  twenty-eight  belong  here. 
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Of  the  other  words  belonging  to  this  group,  only  that  for  friend 
shows,  or  seems  to  show,  a  double  stem:  'wik!u^ya''m  my  friend 
dmdk'.u'yam  o  friend!  31.6,  8;  32.4,  6  but  Jc.'u'^ya'pxa  his  friend 
190.2,  4  and  IcIuyaba'H'  (with  inorganic  rather  than  characteristic  a) 
YOUR  friend  198.2.  Irregular  is  also  wi-klo^xa'  my  son's  wife's 
parents:  k.'o^xa'm-xa  his  son's  wife's  parents  178.9,  in  which 
we  have  either  to  reckon  with  a  double  stem,  or  else  to  consider 
the  -m-  of  the  latter  form  a  noun-characteristic.  Other  terms  of 
relationship  which,  like  Mn-,  append  all  the  personal  endings 
without  at  the  same  time  employing  a  characteristic  are: 

wd"-  younger  brother  42.1;  64.4   (also   Vawd°'-   younger    sister 

58.1,  5;  188.10) 
Jc.'e^b-  husband's  parent 
lyayau- daughter-in-law  ([  ?]  formed  according  to  verb-type  11 

from  way-  sleep)  56.8,  9 
S'iyd^p'-  woman's  sister's  husband  or  husband's  brother 
hasd-^  man's  sister's  husband  or  wife's  brother  152.22 


Z:.'%a|^"|  friend  180.13;  196.19;  198.2 


heyan-  daughter  13.2;  70.1,  4;  118.1,  4  belongs,  morphologically 
speaking,  to  the  terms  of  relationship  only  because  of  its  first  per- 
sonal singular  form;  all  its  other  forms  (the  vocatives  really  belong 
to  liin-)  are  built  up  according  to  Scheme  III. 

As  far  as  known,  only  terms  of  relationship  possess  vocative  forms, 
though  their  absence  can  not  be  positively  asserted  for  other  types  of 
nouns.  The  great  majority  of  these  vocatives  end  in -a,  which,  as  in 
wd  o  younger  brother!  may  be  the  lengthened  form  with  rising 
accent  of  the  fmal  vowel  of  the  stem,  or,  as  in  Iclasd  o  grandmother! 
16.3,  5,  6;  17.2;  154.18  added  to  the  stem,  generally  with  loss  of  the 
characteristic  -i-,  wherever  found,  wayau-  and  s-iyd^p'-,  both  of  which 
lack  a  characteristic  element,  employ  as  vocative  the  stem  with  rising 
accent  on  the  a-  vowel:  wayau  o  daughter-in-law!  and  siyd^i)' 
o  brother-in-law!  (said  by  woman).  This  method  of  forming  the 
vocative  is  in  form  practically  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  -a.  S'nd^ 
mamma!  and  JiaiJcld  o  wife!  husband!  are  vocatives  without  corre- 
sponding noun-stems  provided  with  pronominal  suflixes.  heyan- 
daughter  and  Vaba-  son,  on   the  other  hand,  have  no  vocative 

I  wika^sl'  MY  WIFE'S  BROTHER  is  thc  only  Takelma  word  known  that  torminatcs  in  st'. 
'  Inasmuch  as  there  is  hardly  another  occurrence  of  sn-  in  Takclnia,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  far-fetched  to 
analyze  s-na  into  s'-  (of.  second  footnote,  p.  8)  +7ia  (vocative  of  ni-  in  ni'xa  uis  motuer). 
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derived  from  the  same  stem,  but  employ  the  vocative  form  of  mother 
and  FATHER  respectively.  Of  other  vocatives,  k.'u'yam^  o  friend! 
31.6,8;  32.4,  6  is  the  bare  stem;  Jiaml  70.5;  71.7,  the  stem  with 
added  characteristic -i- ;  Jiinds  o  mother!  daughter!  56.7;  76.10, 
13;  186.14  is  quite  peculiar  in  that  it  makes  use  of  the  first  personal 
singular  ending  {-de)  peculiar  to  nouns  with  possessive  suffix  and  pre- 
ceding pre-positive.  Only  two  other  instances  of  a  nominal  use  of 
-ds  without  pre-positive  or  local  adverb  have  been  found :  mo'fe^  my 
son-in-law!  (as  vocative)  164.19;  and  Vwi'naxde  my  folks,  rela- 
tions, which  otherwise  follows  Scheme  II  (e.  g.,  third  person 
Jc'wi'naxdd'^) . 

The  normal  pronominal  suffix  of  the  third  person  is  -xa;  -a  is  found 
in  only  four  cases,  Icla'sa  his  maternal  grandparent,  ha'sa  his 
maternal  uncle,  t'a'da  his  paternal  aunt,  and  ha'sda  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  first  two  of  these  can  be  readily  explained  as  assimi- 
lated from  *Jc!a'sza  and  *lia'sxa  (see  §  20,  3):  *t'adxa  and  *hasdxa, 
however,  should  have  become  *t'a'sa  and  *  ha'sa  respectively.  The 
analogy  of  the  first  two,  which  were  felt  to  be  equivalent  to 
stem  +  -a,  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  related  forms  in  -d- 
(e.  g.,  fadd  and  hasdd)  on  the  other,  made  it  possible  for  t'a'da  and 
ha'sda  to  replace  *t'a'sa  and  ^ha'sa,  the  more  so  that  a  necessary 
distinction  in  form  was  thus  preserved  between  ha'sa  his  maternal 
uncle  and  ha'sda  (instead  of  *ha'sa)  his  brother-in-law. 

The  difference  in  signification  between  the  third  personal  forms  in 
-xa  and  -xagwa  (similarly  for  the  other  pronominal  schemes)  will  be 
readily  understood  from  what  has  already  been  said,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon: 

ma'xa  wd^^-himW  he  spoke  to  his  (some  one  else's)  father 
ma' xagwa  wd"'-himiY  he  spoke  to  his  own  father 

There  is  small  doubt  that  this  -gwa  is  identical  with  the  indirect 
reflexive  -gwa  of  transitive  verbs  with  incorporated  object.  Forms 
in  -gwan  seem  to  refer  to  the  plurality  of  either  possessor  or  object 
possessed : 

¥  aba' xagwan  their  own  son  or  his  (her)  own  sons 

elxdagwan  their  own  canoe  or  his  own  canoes 
The  final  -n  of    these  forms    is  the    indefinite   plural  -an  discussed 
below  (§  99).     Plural  (?)  -gwan  is  found  also  in  verb  forms  (144.12; 
150.24). 

>  k.'uyam-  is  perhaps  derived,  by  derivational  suffix  -(a)7n,  from  verb-stem  kloity-  oo  together  with  one. 
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As  examples  may  be  taken  dagax-  head,  which  follows  Scheme  II, 
and  vrili-  house,  dana-  rock,  tHbagwan-  liver,  and  xd^ham-  back, 
which  follow  Scheme  III. 


Singular: 

1st  person 

da'gaxdek' 

wiWfk' 

dana't'k' 

tfibagwa^nt'k' 

idaha^ml'k' 

2d  person 

da'gazde^ 

wili'H 

dana'H' 

tUbagwa'nW 

zdaha'mH' 

3d  person 

da'gazda 

witi'i 

dand'a 

i.'ibagwa'n 

xdaha'm 

Plural: 

1st  person 

da'gaxdam 

wilida'm 

daTiada'm 

t.'ibagwa'ndam 

xdaha'mdam 

2d  person 

daga'xdaba^n 

wili'H' ban 

dana'H' ban 

tHbagwa'uH'ban 

xdaha'm^  I' ban 

Singular  reflex- 

ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwa 

wili't'gwa 

dana't'gwa 

t.'ibagwa'nt'gwa 

idaha'mt'gwa 

Plural   reflex- 

ive: 

3d  person 

daga'xdagwan 

wili't'gwan 

dana't'gwan 

t.'ibagwa'nt'gwan 

xdaha'mt'gwan 

A  third  person  plural  -dari  also  occurs,  as  in  dumhak'^dan  his 

SLAIN  ones  or  THEIR  SLAIN  ONE  180.2. 

Scheme  II  is  followed  by  the  large  class  of  nouns  that  have  a  pre- 
pronominal  -x-,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  nouns  that  add  the 
endings  directly  to  the  stem.  Noun-characteristics  may  not  take  the 
endings  of  Scheme  II  unless  followed  by  a  -x-  (thus  -a'nW  and 
-anxde^V;  -iY¥  and  -ixde'V).  Examples  of  Scheme  II  nouns  with- 
out preceding  -x-  are : 

a-is-de^Tc'  my  property  (though  -s--  may  be  secondarily  derived 

from  -s-x-  or  -tx-)  23.2,  3;  154.18,  19,  20;  158.4 
mo'VeV  my  son-in-law  (152.9)  (incorporated  mot'-) 
se'HfeV  my  Avriting,  paint  (absolute  se'^^l) 
he'HVeV  my  song  (164.16;  182.6)  (absolute  he'H  106.7) 
U-n''Vde¥  my  meat  (44.3,  6;  170.6) 
mZa'w^'et' my  arrow  (45.13;  154.18)  (absolute  loiZa'w  22.5;  28.1,2; 

77.5) 
ga'lVeV  my  bow  (154.19;  190.22)  (absolute  ga'l') 
la'psde¥  my  blanket  (absolute  la'ps  98.14,  15,  19,  21) 
ts- !ixi-maha'it' ek'  my  horse  (absolute  ts- !i' xi-niaha'i) 

Scheme  III  is  followed  by  all  nouns  that  have  a  characteristic 
immediately  preceding  the  personal  suilix  or,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
whose  stem,  or  stem  +  derivative  sufTix,  ends  in  -a-  (e.  g.,  t.'elaH'k' 
MY  SHINNY-STICK  [from  t.'ela^]),  -i-,  -ei-  (e.  g.,  ts-'.elelt'k'  my  eye 
[from  ts-!elei-]),  -n  (e.  g.,  sSrit'k'  my  skin),  -m,  or  -l^  (e.  g.,  di*^a^lt'k' 

» In  most,  if  not  all,  cases  the  -n,  -m,  or  -/  is  a  non-radical  element.    It  is  not  qulteclear  in  how  far  stems 
ending  in  these  vowels  and  consonants  follow  Schuiiie  II  or  Scheme  III. 
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MY  FOREHEAD  [from  dl^^al-]).  The  third  person  is,  at  least  super- 
ficially, without  ending  in  all  nouns  of  this  group  whose  pre-pro- 
nominal  form  is  not  monosyllabic.  The  third  personal  form  is 
characterized  by  a  falling  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  ~a-  and  -i- 
being  lengthened  to  -a'"  and  -i'*  respectively.     Other  forms  are: 

ts-!ele'i  his  eye  27,8;  86.7,  9;  (cf.  54.6) 

do'^ma'l  his  testicles  130.8;  136.5 

xdHa'm  his  urine 

gwitli'n  his  WTist 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  forms  without  ending  origi- 
nally had  a  final  -t\  as  indicated  by  the  analogy  of  third  personal 
forms  in  -da  in  Scheme  II,  and  as  proved  by  the  preservation  of  the 
-t'-  before  the  reflexive  suffix  -gwa  and  in  monosyllabic  forms: 

pld'^'rif  his  liver  120.2,  15 

nl'H'  her  teats  30.14;  32.7 

m'H'  her  husband  ( 17.13) 

sd'H'  his  discharge  of  wind  166.8 

Though  the  conditions  for  the  loss  of  a  final  -f  are  not  fully  under- 
stood, purely  phonetic  processes  having  been  evidently  largely  inter- 
crossed by  analogic  leveling,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  will'* 

HIS  house:    7ll'H'  HER  TEATS   =  S-aS-iui  HE  STANDS:  Wlf  HE  TRAVELS 

ABOUT  represents  a  by  no  means  accidental  phonetic  and  morphologic 
correspondence  between  noun  and  verb  (Class  II  intransitives) . 
The  falling  pitch  is  peculiar  to  the  noun  as  contrasted  with  the  verb- 
form  (cf.  he' ''I  SONG,  but  hel  sing!).  Monosyllabic  stems  of  Scheme 
III  seem  to  have  a  rising  accent  before  -t'gwa  as  well  as  in  the  first 
person.     Thus: 

Idt'gwa  his  own  excrement  77.1 

tilt' gwa  her  own  husband  (despite  V.l'H')  45.14;  (59.16;  60.2); 
128.22 

Nouns  with  characteristic  -i-  prefer  the  parallel  form  in  -i'-x-da^wa 
to  that  in  -i'-Vgwa.     Thus: 

hu^hini' xdagwa  his  own  arm,  rather  than  hu^hini'fgwa,  despite 
hu^hiniH'¥  my  arm 
The  limitation  of  each  of  the  two  schemes  to  certain  definite  pho- 
netically determined  groups  of  nouns  (though  some  probably  merely 
apparent  contradictions,  such  as  ga'l-H'eJc'  my  bow  and  dl^^al-t'lc' 

1  -fk'  always  requires  preceding  rising  or  raised  accent.  As  gal-  bow  seems  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  a  falling  accent  (very  likely  because  of  the  catch  in  its  absolute  form),  it  is,  after  all,  probably  a  phonetic 
reason  that  causes  it  to  follow  Scheme  II  rather  than  III. 
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MY  FOREHEAD,  occur),  together  with  the  evident  if  not  entirely  sym- 
metrical parallelism  between  the«  suffixes  of  both,  make  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  they  are  differentiated,  owing  to  phonetic  causes, 
from  a  single  scheme.  The  -a-  of  -da  {-dagwa)  and  -daha^n  (as  con- 
trasted with  -f  and  -H'ban)  may  be  inorganic  in  origin,  and  intended 
to  support  phonetically  difficult  consonant  combinations : 

gUxda  his  wife  (from  *gUx-V)  13,2;  43.15;  49.6,  Vikel-lasga^  touch 
it  (from  stem  lasg-) 

The  -e-,  however,  of  -de¥  32.6  and  -de^  31.1;  59.3  can  not  be  thus 
explained.  It  is  not  improbable  that  part  of  the  endings  of  Scheme 
III  are  due  to  a  loss  of  an  originally  present  vowel,  so  that  the 
primary  scheme  of  pronominal  suffixes  may  have  been  something  like  r 

Singular:  First  person,  -d-eV;  second  person,  -d-e^;  third  person,  -t\ 
Reflexive :  Third  person,  -f-gwa.  Plural :  First  person,  -d-a'm.;  second 
person,  -f-ha^n. 

It  can  hardly  be  entirely  accidental  that  all  the  suffixes  are  char- 
acterized by  a  dental  stop;  perhaps  an  amalgamation  has  taken  place 
between  the  original  pronominal  elements  and  an  old,  formerly 
significant  nominal  element  -d-. 

§93.  POSSESSIVES  WITH  PRE-POSITIVES 

As  examples  of  possessive  affixes  attached  to  nouns  with  pre- 
positives  and  to  local  elements  may  be  taken  dak'-  over,  wa-'^  to, 
Ttaw-an-  under,  and  lia-Hu-  in  hand. 


Singular: 

First  person  .... 

dak'de  over  me 

wadl  to  me 

hawande  under  me 

haniidl  in  my  hand 

Second  person    .    .    . 

dak'da^ 

wada'^ 

hawanda'^ 

haH'uda^ 

Third  person      .    .    . 

da'k'ddada 

wa'ada 

hawa'nda 

haH'uda 

Plural: 

First  person  .•  .    .    . 

dak'da'm 

wada'm 

hawanda'm 

ha^iuda'm 

Second  person    .    .    . 

da'k'daba^n 

wd'a^l'ban 

hawa'n^t'ban 

ha^i'u^t'ban 

Singular  reflexive: 

Third  person      .    .    . 

da'k'dagwa 

wa't'gwa 

hau-a'nt'gwa 

ha'i'ut'gwa 

Plural  reflexive: 

Third  person      .    .    . 

da'k'dagwan 

wa't'gwan 

hawa'nl'gwan 

ha^l'uCgwan 

The  apparently  double  ending  -dd^da  of  the  third  person  of  daJc'- 
is  not  entirely  isolated  (cf.  Jia-ye'^iva'x-dd'^da  in  their  time  of  return- 
ing; he'^^-dd'^da  beyond  him),  but  can  not  be  explained.    The  use  of 

I  It  is  possible  that  this  wa-  is  etymologicaily  identical  with  the  verbal  prefix  wo-  together.  The  forms 
of  wa-  given  above  arc  regularly  used  when  reference  is  had  to  persons,  the  postposition  ga'a^t  being 
employed  in  connection  with  things:  vxi'ada  gini'^k'  HE  WENT  to  nm  (56.11);  148.0;  s-om  ga'-a'l  gini''k' 

HE  went  to  the  mountain  (43.6). 
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-dagwa  and  -daba^n  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  -t'gwa  and  -H'han  on  the 
other,  is  determined  by  the  same  phonetic  conditions  as  differentiate 
Schemes  II  and  III.  A  third  personal  plural  in  -fan  (apparently  =  -d- 
+  -Jian)  is  also  found:  de'H'an  in  front  of  them  190,13  (but  de'^da 
BEFORE  HIM  59.14);  xd^-s-ogwVH'an  between  them  (see  below,  p. 
240) ;  wd'H'an  to  them  160.15.  A  form  in  -xa  seems  also  to  occur 
with  third  personal  plural  signification:  wa'xa  ts- lini'Hs- !anx  he  got 

ANGRY  AT  THEM;    dlhaUXa  AFTER  THEM,  BEHIND  THEIR  BACKS  132.13. 

The  number  of  local  elements  that  directly  take  on  possessive  suf- 
fixes seems  fairly  considerable,  and  includes  both  such  as  are  body- 
part  and  local  prefixes  in  the  verb  (e.  g.,  da¥-)  and  such  as  are  used 
in  the  verb  only  as  local  prefixes  (e.  g.,  woy-,  dal-) ;  a  few  seem  not  to 
be  found  as  verbal  prefixes.  Not  all  adverbially  used  verbal  pre- 
fixes, however,  can  be  inflected  in  the  manner  of  dak'de  and  wade  (e.  g., 
no  *7(a(Zg  can  be  formed  from  ha-).  A  number  of  body-part  and  local 
stems  take  on  a  noun-characteristic: 

Tiaw-an-  under  (from  ha-u-) 
xd°--liam-de^  about  my  waist  (from  xd°--) 
The  local  elements  that  have  been  found  capable  of  being  followed 
by  pronominal  affixes  are : 

daVde  over  me  (56.9;  110.18);  186.4,  5 

wade  tome  (56.15;  60.1;  63.14;  88.13;  150.18;  194.1) 

xd^Tiamde  about  my  waist 

gwekW  under  it  190.17 

gwe'nda  (in  Gwenda  yu'sd"-  =  being  at  its  nape,  i.  e.,  east  of  it) 

dV'da  close  in  back  of  him,  at  his  anus  138.2 

dindehehmd  me  (?  =  verb-prefix  di^-  anus,  behind  +  noun-char- 
acteristic-n-)  (86.9;  138.3;  170.1) 

hawande  under  me  (71.1,  5,  12) 

gelde  in  front  of  me,  for  (in  behalf  of)  me 

dede  in  front  of  me  (59.14;  124.20) 

Jid^yade  around  me 

Jie'^'dd'^da  beyond  him  148.9 

lia'nda  across,  through  it 

da'lVgwan  among  themselves  98.2 

gwen-ha-vde  at  my  nape ;  gwen-hauVgwa  in  back  of  his  own  neck 
75.2 

di-ha-vde  after  I  went  away,  behind  my  back  (132.10;  186.8; 
192.4) 

lit  Is  only  the  difTerentschcmps  of  personal  endinps  that,  at  least  in  part,  keep  distinct  the  noun.  xdaJiam- 
BACK  and  the  local  clement  ziiaham-  on  back,  about  waist:  innha'm  his  back,  but  xdaha'mdaoN  his 
BACK,  AT  HIS  WAIST;  xaaha'mdam  our  backs  and  on  our  backs. 
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dl^^-a'lda  over  his  eyes,  on  his  forehead  (172.3) 
no'tsladam  neighboring  us   (=  stem  nots!-  next   door  4-  noun- 
characteristic  -a-)  (98.13) 

When  used  as  local  pre-positives  with  nouns,  these  local  stems  drop 
their  characteristic  affixes,  and  thus  appear  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  verb  (e,  g.,  xd'^-gwelde  between  my  legs), 
except  that  ha-u-  under  as  pre-positive  adds  an  -a-:  hawa-  (e.  g., 
hawa-salde  under  my  feet).  The  various  pre-positives  found  pre- 
fixed to  nouns  with  possessive  suffixes  are : 

ha-  in 

hawa-  under 

daV-  over 

dl^-  above 

dd"^-  alongside 

al-  to,  at 

de-,  da-  in  front  of 

xd°'-  between,  in  middle  of 

gwen-  at  nape,  east  of 

dl^-  at  rear  end,  west  of 

ddl-  away  from 

han-  across  (?) 

gel-  facing 

gwel-  under,  down  from 

The  noun  itself,  as  has  already  been  seen,  appears  with  its  charac- 
teristic, t'gd  earth,  however,  perhaps  for  some  unknown  phonetic 
reason,  does  not  retain  its  characteristic  -u-  before  the  possessive 
suffixes  (Jia-t'gdu  in  the  country  33.7,  but  ha-t'gd°-de  in  my  country 
194.4)     Examples  of  forms  of  the  type  haHude  in  my  hand  are: 

ha-dl'Vgwa  in  back  of  him,  in  his  anus  (incorporated  dl^-)  94. 1 1 

dd'^-yaivade  ^  aside  from  me  (literally,  alongside  my  ribs) 

daV-s-alde  on  top  of  my  feet  198.6;  (cf.  44.8) 

hawa-luHide  under  my  throat 

da¥-s-in%'^da  over  his  nose  144.11 

al-guzwida'm  wok'  we  have  enough  of  it  (literally,  to-our-hearts 

it-has-arrived)  128.1 
ha-wilide  in  my  house  (64.2;  88.18;  120.14) 
ha-ye^waxde  in  my  returning  (=  when  I  return)  (124.15) 
di-delga'nt'gwa  behind  himself,  at  his  own  anus  (72.10) 
al-wd'^di' V gwan  at  one  another  (literally,  to  each  other's  bodies; 

wd'^d-i-hody)  (96.22;   146.2;   190.19) 


\  K\so  dal-yawail  Kswz  from  me  (with  verb  o(  throwing)  (=Uterally,  away  from  my  rihs). 
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ha-sa'lda  (tliinking)  of  her  (literally,  in  her  footsteps)  142.13 

di^-dande  over  my  ear 

dl^-ts-.'eleide  over  my  eyes 

ha-dede  in  my  mouth  (170.2;  1S2.17) 

gwen-hok' dande  at  my  nape 

xd°^-sinide  resting  on  my  nose  (like  spectacles) 

gwel-^wd'^dide  down  from  my  body  198.4 

Several  such  forms  with  apparently  simple  local  signification  contain 
after  the  pre-positive  a  noun  stem  not  otherwise  found: 

xd'^-S'ogwida'm  between  us 

ha-^winide  inside  of  me  (73.1;  92.17) 

di-ho^wide  at  my  side 

da^oldide  close  to  me  (124.9)  (cf.  adverb  da^o^l  near  by  102.6) 

Such  a  non-independent  noun  is  probably  also  ha-u-  in  gwen-ha-u- 
and  di-ha-u-,  both  of  which  were  listed  above  as  simple  local  elements. 

Instances  also  occur,  though  far  less  frequently,  of  pre-positives 
with  two  nouns  or  noun  and  adjective;  the  first  noun  generally 
stands  in  a  genitive  relation  to  the  second  (cf.,  §  88,  the  order  in 
juxtaposed  pouns),  while  the  second  noun  is  followed  by  the  third 
personal  possessive  -da.     Such  are: 

gwen-t'ga/^-ho'k' dan-da  at  nape  of  earth's  neck  (=  east)  79.6; 
102.4 

di-fgd'^-yu'k.'umd'^-da  SitresbT  oi  earth's  tail  (=  west)  146.1;  198,9 

ha-f gd'^-ya'wd'°-da  in  earth's  rib  (=  north)  (cf.  194.9) 

dd°'-xi-ts-!e¥ts-ligl'^-da  alongside  water's  backbone  (=  not  far 
from  shore) 

xd'^-xi-ts- lek'ts- Ugl'^da  in  middle  of  water's  backbone  (=  equally 
distant  from  either  shore)   112.4 

Ha-ydH-hd'ls-da^  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  (bdls)  pines  iyal)  (=  place- 
name)  114.9 

Dl-p!ol-ts!i'l-da  over  (di^)  its  red  (tsUl)  bed  (p!ol  ditch) 
( =  Jump-off  Joe  creek) 

Al-dan-h!olo'i-da^  to  its  rock  (da^n)  basket  (klolol)  ( =  nanue  of 
mountain) 

Rather  didicult  of  explanation  is  de-de-vnll'^-da  door,  at  door  of 

HOUSE  63.11;  77.15;  176.6,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  literally  rendered 

IN  FRONT  OF  (first  de-)  HOUSE  {vnli)  ITS  irda)  mouth  (second  de-) 

(i.  e.,  IN  front  OF  doorway).     The  difRculty  with  this  explanation 

is  that  it  necessitates  the  interpretation  of   the  second   noun  as  a 

genitive  in  relation  to  the  first. 

'Observe  falling  accent  despite  risiiiR  accent  (bCils,  l:!olo\)o'.  independent  noun,    -do  with  pre-positives, 
whether  with  intervening  noun  or  noun  and  adjective,  consistently  demands  a  falling  accent  before  it. 

§  93 
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5.  Local  Phrases  (§§  94-90) 

§  94.  GENERAL  REMARKS 

Local  phrases  without  possessive  pronouns  (i.  e.,  of  the  typo  in  the 
HOUSE,  ACROSS  THE  river)  may  be  constructed  in  three  ways. 

A  local  element  with  third  personal  possessive  suffix  may  be  used 
to  define  the  position,  the  noun  itself  appearing  in  its  absolute  form 
as  an  appositive  of  the  incorporated  pronominal  suflix: 

da'n  gwelda"  rock  under-it  (i.  e.,  under  the  rock) 

da'n  handa  through  the  rock 

dan  liaf'^HjaP'da  around  the  rock 

dan  da^oldl'^da  near  the  rock 

dan  ge'lda  in  front  of  the  rock 

dan  di'nda  behind  the  rock 

There  is  observable  here,  as  also  in  the  method  nearly  always  employed 
to  express  the  objective  and  genitive  relations,  the  strong  tendency 
characteristic  of  Takelma  and  other  American  languages  to  make  the 
personal  pronominal  affixes  serve  a  purely  formal  purpose  as  substi- 
tutes for  syntactic  and  local  cases. 

The  second  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  common  method  used  to 
build  up  a  local  phrase  is  to  prefix  to  the  noun  a  pre-positive,  the 
noun  itself  appearing  in  the  form  it  assumes  before  the  addition  of 
the  normal  pronominal  suffixes  (Schemes  II  and  III).  Thus  some  of 
the  preceding  local  phrases  might  have  been  expressed  as : 

gwel-dana'^  under  the  rock 

han-dana''  through  the  rock 

7id'"-^ya-dana^  around  the  rock 

gel-dana^  in  front  of  the  rock 

di^-dana'^  behind  the  rock 
These  forms  have  at  first  blush  the  appearance  of  prepositions  fol- 
lowed by  a  local  case  of  the  noun,  but  we  have  already  seen  this 
explanation  to  be  inadmissible. 

A  third  and  very  frequent  form  of  local  phrase  is  the  absolute 
noun  followed  by  a  postposition.  The  chief  difference  between 
this  and  the  precedmg  method  is  the  very  considerable  amount 
of  individual  freedom  that  the  postposition  possesses  as  contrasted 
with  the  rigidly  incorporated  pre-positive.  The  majority  of  the 
postpositions  consist  of  a  pre-positive  preceded  by  the  general 
demonstrative  ga-  that,  da'n  gada^k'  over  the  rock  is  thus  really 
to  be  analyzed  as  rock  that-over,  an  appositional  type  of  local 
3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 16  §    94 
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phrase  closely  akin  in  spirit  to  that  first  mentioned:  dan  da'Fdd°'da 
ROCK  OVER-IT.     dak'-dana\  according  to.  the  second  method,  is  also 

possible. 

§  95.  PRE-POSITIVES 

The  pre-positives  employed  before  nouns  without  possessive  suf- 
fixes arc  identical  with  those  already  enumerated  (§  94)  as  occurring 
with  nouns  with  possessives,  except  that  Tiawa-  under  seems  to  be 
replaced  by  gwel-.  It  is  doubtful  also  if  ^e"-  beyond  (also  lian- 
ACROSS  ?)  can  occur  with  nouns  followed  by  possessive  affixes. 
Examples  of  pre-positives  in  local  phrases  are: 

han-gela^m  across  the  river 

han-waxga'n  across  the  creek 

han-p!iya^  across  the  fire  168.19 

ha'-waxga^n  in  the  creek 

Aa-xij/a' in  the  water  58.6;  60.3;  61.11;  63.16 

ha-hini'  in  the  middle  176.15  (cf.  de-hi'n  first,  last  150.15) 

lia-'p'.ola'  in  the  ditch 

Jia-gwdHa^m  in  the  road  62.6;  158.19 

ha-s-ugwah  in  the  basket  (cf.  124.18) 

xa'-s-b^maH  halfway  up  the  mountain 

xd°--gulma'n  among  oaks 

xd'^-xo  {yd'°')  (right)  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

gwel-xi'ya  under  water  156.19 

gwel-t'gdu  down  to  the  ground  176.8 

dW-ts!d"wa^n  by  the  ocean  59.16 

dd'^-fgdu  alongside  the  field 

gwen-fgdU  east  of  the  field  55.4;  56.4 

gwen-waxga^n  east  along  the  creek 

Gwen-p'unV  place-name  (  =  east  of  rotten  [p'u'n])  114.14 

de-will  in  front  of  the  house  (  =  out  of  doors)  70.4 

daF-s-o^maH  on  top  of  the  mountain  188.15 

daV-wilt  over  the  house  59.2;  140.5 

da¥-p!iya^  over  the  fire  24.6,  7 

he^^-s-d^ma'l  beyond  the  mountain  124.2;  196.13 

al-s-d''maH  at,  to  the  mountain  130.22;  152.8;  192.5,  7,  8 

Ixd'^ya-pHyd'  on  both  sides  of  the  fire  176.12 

Jid'^ya-s-d^'ma'l  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain  152.2 

di-t'gdu,  west  of  the  field  55.3 

dl-waxga'n  some  distance  west  along  the  creek 

dl-sd^ma'l  at  foot  ([  ?]  =  in  rear)  of  the  mountain 

Dl^^-dala^m  place-name  (  =  over  the  rock[  ?]) 

Gel-ydlV  place-name  (  =  abreast  of  pines)  112.13 


>  Perhaps  really  Di'-dala^m  west  of  the  rock  (7). 

§  95 
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A  few  cases  of  compound  pre-positives  occur: 

ha-gwel-pHya^    under     the     ashes    (literally,    in-under-the-fire) 

118.4 
ha-gwel-xiya''  at  bottom  of  the  water  60.12,  14 
ha-gwel-t' ge'^mV gam  down  in  dark  places  196.7 

An  example  of  a  pre-positive  with  a  noun  ending  in  pre-pronominal 
-X  is  afforded  by  ha-dd'^nx  molhVt'  in-ear  red  14.4;  15.13;  88. 2 
(alongside  of  dd'^molMY  red-eared  15.12;  86.6).  It  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  because  of  a  paucity  of  illustrative  material,  whether  local 
phrases  with  final  pre-pronominal  -x  can  be  freely  used. 

§  96.  POSTPOSITIONS 

Not  all  pre-positives  can  be  suffixed  to  the  demonstrative  ga-  to 
form  postpositions;  e.  g.,  no  *gaha\  ^gdha'n,  *gagwe^l  are  found  in 
Takelma.  Very  few  other  words  (adverbs)  are  found  in  which  what 
are  normally  pre-positives  occupy  the  second  place:  me'^al  toward 
THIS  direction  58.9;  ye'Vdal  in  the  brush  71.3.  Instead  of  -ha  in, 
-twl'u  is  used,  an  element  that  seems  restricted  to  the  postposition 
gana^u  in.     The  g^a-postpositions  that  have  been  found  are: 

gada'-V  on  48.15;  49.1 

gidV  (=  ga-dV)  on,  over  49.12 

gidl'^  {=ga-di'^)  in  back 

^anaV  in  47.2;  61.13;  64.4;  110.9 

gada^l  among  94.12 

ga^a^l  to,  for,  at,  from  43.6;  44.4;  55.6;  58.11 

gadd^  by,  along  60.1 

gaxd'^  between 

gede'm.  front  (?)  28.8,  9 

and  possibly : 

gasal  in  adverb  gasa'lhi  quickly  28.10;  29.14;  160.1 

Examples  of  their  use  are : 

wi'li  gada^'V  on  top  of  the  house  14.9;  15.5 

da'n  gada^F  on  the  rock 

fgd"'  gidl  upon  the  land  49.12 

p!l^  gadaH  in  between  the  fire  94.12 

da'n  gada^l  among  rocks 

da'n  gadd  alongside  the  rocks  (cf.  60.1) 

wuHham-hoidigwia  gadd"' ^gini'^k'  he  went  right  by  whore  there 

was  round-dancing    (literally,  menstruation-dancing-with   by 

he-went)  106.13 
el  gana'u  in  the  canoe  96.24;  112.3 

§  06 
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dola'  gana^u  in  the  old  tree  24.1 

wa-iwl'H^ a' ga^a^l  to  the  female  15.14 

ga'  ga'al  for  that  reason  50.2;  124.6;  146.20,  21;  188.6;  194.11 

hixal  wiHn-wi'^  ga^al  ya'^  he  goes  every  month  (literally,  month 

different-every  at  he-goes) 
da'n  gaxd'^  between  the  rocks 
dm  gede"  right  at  the  falls  33.1.3 
YuVya'k'wa  gede^  right  by  Yuk'ya'k'wa  188.17 

Postpositions  may  be  freely  used  with  nouns  provided  with  a  pos- 
sessive sufRx;  e.  g.,  ela't'V  gada^¥  on  my  tongue;  vnll'*  gana\  in 
HIS  HOUSE,  cf.  194.7.  There  is  no  ascertainable  difference  in  significa- 
tion between  such  phrases  and  the  corresponding  pre-positive  forms, 
daJc'-elade  and  ha-will'^da.  Sometimes  a  postposition  takes  in  a 
group  of  words,  in  which  case  it  may  be  enclitically  appended  to  the 
first: 

kliyl'x  gan^au  ha-igina' xdaf^  smoke  in  its- going -out  (  =  [hole]  in 
which  smoke  is  to  go  out)  176.7 

Although  local  phrases  involving  a  postposition  are  always  pro- 
nounced as  one  phonetic  unit,  and  the  postpositions  have  become, 
psychologically  speaking,  so  obscured  in  etymology  as  to  allow  of 
their  being  preceded  by  the  demonstrative  with  which  they  are  them- 
selves compounded  (cf.  ga  ga^a^l  above),  they  have  enough  individu- 
ality to  render  them  capable  of  being  used  quasi-adverbially  without 
a  preceding  noun: 

gada'¥  s-u^wilife^  I  sat  on  him 
gadaV  ts!a°'¥ts!a'¥de^  I  step  on  top  of  it  (148.17) 
gidl^  galxgwa  thereon  eating  ( =  table) 
gidl'^-lii   closer  and  closer  (literally,  right  in  back) 
gadd°'  yeweya^F'^  he  got  even  with  him  (literally,  alongside  he- 
re turned-having-him)  17.5 
mdl  yaxa  ahaH  did  gede^  salmon-spear-shaft  only  in-house,  spear- 
point  thereby  28. 7,  9 
gl^  gana^u  I  am  inside 

ga'nau  naga'^^  wiliYV  he  went  through  my  house  (literally,  in 
he-did  my-house[for  naga'^^  see  §  691)  cf.  78.5 

Other  postpositions  than  those  compounded  wath  ga-  are : 

da^oH   near    (cf.  da^ol-   as   pre-positive   in   da^oldids.   near   me): 

wili'W  da^oH  near  m}""  house 
wa  with  (also  as  incorporated  instrumental  wa-,  §  38)  25.5;  47.5 

>  Yuk'ya'k'wa  gada-was  said  to  be  preferaole,  whence  it  seems  possible  that  gcde  is  not  really  equivalent 
to  gi  THAT  +  de-  IN  FRONT,  but  is  palatalized  as  adverb  (see  below,  §  10-1)  from  gadaa. 

§  96 
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Jia-hini'  in  the  middle:  will  ha'-binV^  in  the  middle  of  the  house; 

Jia-he^-hinV   noon    (literally,   in-sun    [  =  dayj-middlo)    126.21; 

186.8 
-di^s  away:  eme'^dis  away  from  here;  dedeiviW^dadi^s  (?  outside  of) 

the  door  176.6 

It  is  peculiar  that  mountain-names  generally  have  a  prefix  al-  and 
a  suffix  -dis: 

al-dauyaf'^Tc'wa-dis  (cf.  dauyd'°-Jc'''  supernatural  helper)  172.1 

al-wila'mxa-dis 

al-sawenCa-dis 

That  both  al-  and  -dis  are  felt  not  to  be  integral  parts  of  these 
mountain-names  is  shown  by  such  forms  as  he'^^-wila'mxa  beyond 
Alwila'mxadis  196.14  and  al-dauyaf'^k''^.  In  all  probability  they  are 
to  be  explained  as  local  phrases,  at,  to  {al-)  .  .  .  distant  (-dis), 
descriptive  of  some  natural  peculiarity  or  resident  supernatural 
being. 

Differing  apparently  from  other  postpositions  in  that  it  requires 
the  preceding  noun  to  appear  in  its  pre-pronominal  form  (i.  e.,  with 
final  -X  if  it  is  provided  with  it  in  Scheme  II  forms)  is  wa'k'i^  with- 
out, which  would  thus  seem  to  occupy  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  other  postpositions  and  the  pre-positives.    Examples  are: 

ts'Ielei  wa'k'i^  without  eyes  26.14;  27.6 
dagax  wa'k'i^  without  head 
yuJc.'alx  wa'Vi^  without  teeth  57.4 
nixa  wa'Vi^  motherless 

As  shown  by  the  last  example,  terms  of  relationship  whose  third 
personal  possessive  sufhx  is  -xa  (-a)  use  the  third  personal  form  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  pre-pronominal  form  of  other  nouns  (cf.  also 
§  108,  6),  a  fact  that  casts  a  doubt  on  the  strictly  personal  character 
of  the  -xa  suffix.  No  third  personal  idea  is  possible,  e.  g.,  in  maxa 
wa'¥^^  eiVe^  i  am  fatherless,  walc'i^  is  undoubtedly  related  to  wa 
with;  the -A:'i^  may  be  identical  with  the  conditional  particle  (see  §71). 

On  the  border-line  between  loosely  used  preposition  and  inde- 
pendent adverb  are  nogwa''  below,  down  river  from  (?  =nd"^  down 
RIVER  4-  demonstrative  ga  that)  :  nogwa  will  below  the  house 
76.7;  and  hinwa^  above,  up  river  from  (cf.  Idna^u  up  river)  :  Id'nwa 
will  above  the  house  77.1. 

'  Properly  speaking,  ha-bini^  is  a  pre-positive  phrase  from  noun-stem  bin-  (cf.  de-bin  first,  last,  and 
[7]  bilgan-z-  breast[  7  =  middle  part  of  body-front])  with  characteristic  -i-.  be'-bin-  sun's  middlk  is 
compounded  like,  e.  g.,  t'gia-  bok'dan-  earth's  neck  above  (§  93). 

§  96 
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6.  JPost- nominal  Elements  (§§  97-102) 

§  97.  GENEBAL  REMARKS 

Under  the  head  of  post-nominal  elements  are  included  a  small 
group  of  suflixes  which,  though  altogether  without  the  distinct  indi- 
viduality characteristic  of  local  postpositions,  are  appended  to  the 
fully  formed  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  in  some  cases  also  adverb, 
serving  in  one  way  or  another  to  limit  or  extend  the  range  of  appli- 
cation of  one  of  these  denominating  or  quaUfying  terms.  The  line 
of  demarcation  between  these  post-nominal  elements  and  the  more 
freely  movable  modal  particles  discussed  below  (§  114)  is  not  very 
easy  to  draw;  the  most  convenient  criterion  of  classification  is  the 
inability  of  what  we  have  termed  post-nominal  elements  to  attach 
themselves  to  verb-forms. 

§  98.  EXCLUSIVE  -fa 

The  suffix  -t'a  is  freely  appended  to  nouns  and  adjectives,  less  fre- 
quently to  pronouns,  in  order  to  specify  which  one  out  of  a  number 
is  meant;  the  implication  is  always  that  the  particular  person,  object, 
or  quality  mentioned  is  selected  out  of  a  number  of  alternative  and 
mutually  exclusive  possibilities.  When  used  with  adjectives  -fa  has 
sometimes  the  appearance  of  forming  the  comparative  or  superlative; 
e.  g',aga  (1)  t.'os-o'H'a  (2)  this  (1)  is  smaller  (2),  but  such  an  inter- 
pretation hardly  hits  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  sentence  just 
quoted  really  signifies  this  is  small  (not  large  like  that).  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  -t'a  is  rather  idiomatic  in  its  use,  and  not  susceptible 
of  adequate  translation  into  English,  the  closest  rendering  being 
generally  a  dwelling  of  the  voice  on  the  corresponding  English  word. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  its  range  of  usage: 

hapxit.'t'H'a.  child  male  (not  female)  (i.  e.,  boy)  14.1;  156.8 

wa-iwl'^V&  ga^al  yewe''^  the-woman  to  he-turned  (i.  e.,  he  now 
proceeded  to  look  at  the  woman,  after  having  examined  her 
husband)  15.14 

maha'ii'B.  a'nl^  gwl  na^naga''^  the-big  (brother)  not  in-any-way 
he-did  (i.  e.,  the  older  brother  did  nothing  at  all,  while  his 
younger  brother  got  into  trouble)  23.6;  (58.3) 

aga  wdxat'a  xehe''n  this  his-younger-brother  did-it  (not  he  him- 
self) 

]c!wa'lt'&  younger  one  24.1 ;  58.6 
§§  97-98 
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tt'A:'da  dat'a  g¥-s-i^  I'ltslak'"'  elt'e^  he  {dk')   (is)  handsome  (du) 

I-but  ugly  I-am 
u's'i   naxdeJc'    al-ts.'i'lVa,^   give-me    my-pipe    red-one    (implying 

others  of  different  color) 
waga'Va,^  di  which  one? 
aga  t!os-d'H'&  I'daga  yaxa  maha'iVa,  this  (is)  small,  that  but 

large  (of  128.7) 
I'daga  s-o"^  maha'iVsi  that-one   (is)   altogether-big  (  =  that  one 

is  biggest) 

It  seems  that,  wherever  possible,  -t'a  keeps  its  t'  intact.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  -da  (as  in  d'k'da  above)  an  inorganic  a  seems  to  be 
added  in: 

Iclulsa'Vh^  soft  57.9  (cf.  klu'ls  vfovn\;  more  probably  directly  from 
JcIulsaY  130.22) 

§  99.  PLURAL  i-t'an,  -han,  -k.'an) 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  considered  necessar}^  in  Takelma  to  specify  the 
singularity  or  plurality  of  an  object,  the  context  generally  serving  to 
remove  the  resulting  ambiguity.  In  this  respect  Takelma  resembles 
many  other  American  languages.  The  element  -(a)n,  however,  is 
not  infrequently  employed  to  form  a  plural,  but  this  plural  is  of 
rather  indefinite  application  when  the  noun  is  supplied  with  a  third 
personal  possessive  suffix  (compare  what  was  said  above,  §  91,  in 
regard  to  -gwan).  The  fact  that  the  plurality  implied  by  the  suflix 
may  have  reference  to  either  the  object  possessetl  or  to  the  possessor 
or  to  both  (e.  g.,  heya'nhan  his  daughters  or  their  daughter, 
THEIR  daughters)  makes  it  very  probable  that  we  are  here  dealing, 
not  with  the  simple  idea  of  plurality,  but  rather  with  that  of  reci- 
procity. It  is  probably  not  accidental  that  the  plural  -(a)n  agrees 
phonetically  with  the  reciprocal  element  -an-  found  in  the  verb.  In 
no  case  is  the  plural  suffix  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  word  its  full 
syntactic  form;  it  is  always  appended  to  the  absolute  noun  or  to  the 
noun  with  its  full  complement  of  characteristic  and  pronominal  allix. 

The  simple  form  -(a)n  of  the  suffix  appears  only  in  the  third  per- 
sonal reflexive  possessive  -gwa-n  (see  §  91)  and,  apparently,  the  third 
personal  possessive  -Van  of  pre-positive  local  phrases  (see  p.  238). 
Many  absolute  nouns  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  in  Z,  w,  or  n,  also  nouns 
with  personal  affixes  (including  pre-positives  with  possessive  suffixes) 
other  than  that  of  the  third  person,  take  the  form  -lian  of  the  plural 
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suffix;  the  -li-  may  be  a  phonetically  conditioned  rather  than  mor- 
phologically significant  element.     Examples  are: 

Noun  Plural 

slnsan  decrepit  old  woman  slnsanh&n 

ts'li'xi  dog  ts!ixi'\\&n 

ya'pla  person  176.1,  12  yajyla'h&n  32.4 

ei  canoe  13.5;  112.8,  5  eihan 

wik'.u^ya'm  my  friend  wik!u^yil'mh.Bxv 

wits-'.al  my  nephew  22.1  wi/s'/aThan  23.8,  10;  150.4 

bdH'bidlt'k'  my  orphan  child  ho^t' hid  if  Vhnn 

no'ts.'ade  neighboring  to  me  nd'ts.'ade'han 

Aim^e  O  mother!  186.14  i^inc^than  O  mothers!  76.10,  13 

A  large  number  of  chiefly  personal  words  and  all  nouns  provided 
with  a  possessive  sulfix  of  the  third  person  take  -t'an  as  the  plural 
sudix;  the  -fan  of  local  adverbs  or  nouns  with  pre-positives  has 
been  explained  as  composed  of  the  third  personal  suffix  -t'  and  the 
pluralizing  element  -han:  no'ts.'dH^an  his  neighbors.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  wa-VDl'H'an  girls  55.16;  106.17,  -Van  may  be  explained  as 
composed  of  the  exclusive  -Va  discussed  above  and  the  plural  -n. 
The  fact,  however,  that  -Van  may  itself  be  appended  both  to  this 
exclusive  -Va  and  to  the  full  third  personal  form  of  nouns  not  pro- 
vided with  a  pre-positive  makes  it  evident  that  the  -Va-  of  the  plural 
suffix  -Van  is  an  element  distinct  from  either  the  exclusive  -Va  or 
third  personal  -V.  -VdH'a-n  is  perhaps  etymologically  as  well  as 
phonetically  parallel  to  the  unexplained  -dd'^da  of  da'Tc'da/^da  over 
HIM  (see  §93).     Examples  of  -Van  are: 

Noun  Plural 

lomtn''  old  man  112.3,  9;  1 14.10 ;  ?om^'?/'t'an 

126.19 

mologol     old     woman     168.11;  mologo'lV  2iw 

170.10 

wa-iwl'^  girl  124.5,  10  wa-iwl'^t'sm       55.16;       60.2; 

106.17 

a'i-7ii'justthey(cf. 49. 11;  138.11)  a'it'an  they 

ts'.'ixi-maJuVi  horse  ts' Hxi-maha'iV&n 

Zo"si''  his  plaything  110.6,  11  Zo"si'H'an 

md'H'd^  his  son-in-law  md'^Vd°t'&n       their      sister's 

husband »    150.22;    152.4,  9 

t.'ela'  louse  (116.3,6)  t!eld'%'sin 

hapxi-t!l''Va''  boy  14.6;  156.8,  10  hapxi-tH'H'dn'&n  160.14 

Wa7).'tt'Zrt-w  youth  132.13;  190.2  (^ap.'a'Za- wt'an  132.12 

Ihala^u  young  hala'ui'nn 

iyo«7id'Ar'"' old  57.1;   168.2  wo"m7'A:''^'dan 

>  mot'-  seems  to  indicate  not  only  the  daughter's  husband,  but  also,  in  perhaps  a  looser  sense,  the  rela- 
tive gained  l)y  marriage  of  the  sister. 

§  99 
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The  plural  form  -k!an  is  appended  to  nouns  in  -Id' pa  and  to  the 
third  personal  -xa{-a)  of  terms  of  relationship.  As  -k!-^  is  appended 
to  nouns  in  -Id' fa  also  before  the  characteristic  -i-  followed  by  a 
possessive  suffix,  it  is  clear  that  -lc!an  is  a  compound  suffix  consisting 
of  an  unexplained  -k!-  and  the  plural  element  -{a)n.  Examples  of 
-Iclan  are : 

t'i»7dyak!an  men  128.11;  130.1,  7,  25;  132.17 

V aHd' p'^ ak\iin  women  184.13 

mologold' p' aMdi.n  old  women  57.14;    128.3,  10  (also  mologo'lt' an) 

o'pxak!:m  her  elder  brothers  124.16,  20;  134.8;  138.7 

A:'a6a'xak!an  his,  their  sons  132.10;  156.14 

ma'xaMan  their  father  130.19,  21;  132.12 

t' awdxak\ix,n  their  younger  sister  148.5 

lc!a'sak\'<in  their  maternal  grandmother  154.13;   156.8,  15,  18,  21 

§  100.  DUAL  -dil 
The  suffix  -dll{-di'l)  is  appended  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  indicate 
the  duality  of  its  occurrence,  or  to  restrict  its  naturally  indefinite  or 
plural  application  to  two.  It  is  not  a  true  dual  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  indicates  rather  that  the  person  or  object  indicated 
by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  suffixed  is  accompanied  by  another  person 
or  object  of  the  same  kind,  or  by  a  person  or  object  mentioned  before 
or  after;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  equivalent  to  and  connecting  two 
denominating  terms.     Examples  illustrating  its  use  are: 

^o"mdri  we  two  (restricted  from  go'^m,  we) 

gradil  go'^m   ihemxinigam  we  two,  that  one  and  I,  will  wrestle 

(literally,    that-one-and-another    [namely,    I]    we    we-shall- 

wrestle)  30.5 
sgi'suWl  two  coyotes  (literally,  coyote-and-another  [coyote]) 
wdxadVl  two  brothers  (lit.,  [he]  and  his  younger  brother)  26.12 
sgisi  ni'xadVl  Coyote  and  his  mother  54.2 

The  element  -dll  doubtless  occurs  as  an  adjective  stem  meaning 
ALL,  EVERY,  in  aldil  ALL  134.4  (often  heard  also  as  aldl  47.9;  110.16; 
188,1);   Jiadedilt'a  everywhere  43.6;    92.29;    and   hat' gd'^dlW a  in 

EVERY  LAND  122.20. 

§  101.  -tv/'^  every 

This  element  is  freely  appended  to  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs, 
but  has  no  independent  existence  of  its  own.     Examples  arc: 

he'wi'^  every  day  (literally,  every  sun)  42.1 ;  158.17 
xu'^nwi^  every  night  (xu'^n,  xu'^ne''  night,  at  night) 

1  It  was  found  extremely  difliciilt.  despite  repeated  trials,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  decide  as  to  whether 
•kf-  or  -g-  was  pronounced,    -k.'i-  and  -k.'an  may  thus  be  really  -gi-  and  -gan. 

§§    100-101 
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hixal  wiHnwi'^  ba-i-vnli'''^  month  comes  after  month  (literally, 

moon  different-each  out-goes) 
gwel-^wdFwiwi^  every  morning  {gwel-^waFwi^  morning  44.1) 
da-lw^xawi'^  every  evening 
ha-he^-liniw'V'  every  noon 

FahvV^  everything,  something  (k'a-,  ¥ai-  what,  thing)  180.5,  6 
fl^aYwi^  everywhere,  to  each  30.12;  74.2;   120.13 

As  illustrated  by  ¥aiwi'%  the  primary  meaning  of  -vn^  is  not  so 
nuicli  EVERY  as  that  it  refers  the  preceding  noun  or  adverb  to  a 
sciies.     It  thus  conveys  the  idea  of  some  in: 

dal^^vi'^  sometimes,  in  regard  to  some  57.12 
xd^newi'^  sometimes  132.25 

With  pronouns  it  means  too,  as  well  as  others: 

g'l^wi'^  I  too 
ma'^wi'^  you  too  58.5 

Like  -dll,  -wi^  may  be  explained  as  a  stereot3T)ed  adjectival  stem 

that  has  developed  into  a  quasi-formal  element.     This  seems  to  be 

indicated  by  the  derivative  wiH^n  every,  different  49.1;  160.20; 

188.12. 

§  102.  DEICTIC  -^a^ 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  deictic  -^a^  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  demonstrative  stem  a-  this,  though  no  other  case  has  been 
found  in  which  this  stem  follows  the  main  noun  or  other  word  it 
qualifies.  It  differs  from  the  exclusive  -t'a  in  being  less  distinctly  a 
part  of  the  whole  word  and  in  having  a  considerably  stronger  con- 
trastive  force.  Unlike  -fa,  it  may  be  suflixed  to  adverbs  as  well  as 
to  words  of  a  more  strictly  denominative  character.  Examples  of 
its  occurrence  are  extremely  numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  of  these 
need  be  given  to  illustrate  its  deictic  character: 

ma'a,'  you  ([I  am ,]  but  you  )  26.3;  56.5;  (cf.  49.8,  13) 

maha'i^a,''  big  indeed 

ga^ii'  ge  wili'^  that  one's  house  is  there  (literally,  that-one  there 

his-house  [  that  house  yonder  belongs  to  that  fellow  Coyote,  not 

to  Panther,  whom  we  are  seeking])  55.4;  cf.  196.19 
ho^^Si'  but  nowadays  (so  it  was  in  former  days,  but  now  things 

have  changed)  50.1;   194.5 
ge'-hi  ^7'^a^  yolcloya'^n  that-far  I-for-my-part  know-it  (others  may 

know  more)  49.13;  154.7 
fi'm^Q!"  gayau  he  ate  salmon  (nothing  else. 
§   102 
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in.  The  Pronoun  (§§  103-105) 
§  103,  Independent  Persomil  Pronouns 

The  independent  personal  pronouns  of  Takelma,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  what  is  found  to  be  true  of  most  American  languages, 
show  not  the  slightest  etymological  relationship  to  any  of  the  various 
pronominal  series  found  incorporated  in  noun  and  verb,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  second  person  plural  is  formed  from  the  second  person  sin- 
gular by  the  addition  of  the  element  -j/  that  we  have  found  to  be 
characteristic  of  every  second  person  plural  in  the  language.  The 
forms,  which  may  be  used  both  as  subjects  and  objects,  are  as 
follows : 

Singular:  First  person,  gl  56.10;  122.8;  second  person,  ma"  {ma/^) 
26.7;  98.8;  third  person,  aV  27.5;  156.12.  Plural:  First  person, 
go^m  30.5;  150.16;  second  person,  map';  third  person  di  49.11; 
xilamana'^  27.10;  56.1 

Of  the  two  third  personal  plural  pronouns,  di  is  found  most  fre- 
quently used  with  post-positive  elements;  e.  g.,  dyd''^  just  they 
(=  di  yd'")  160.6;  d'^ya''  they  (=  di-^a^)  49.11.  "When  unaccom- 
panied by  one  of  these,  it  is  generally  pluralized:  d'ifan  (see  §  99). 
The  second,  xilamana\  despite  its  four  syllables,  has  not  in  the 
slightest  yielded  to  analysis.  It  seems  to  be  but  little  used  in  normal 
speech  or  narrative. 

All  the  pronouns  may  be  emphasized  by  the  addition  of  -vn^  (see 
§101),  the  deictic  -^a^  (see  §102),  or  the  post-positive  particles  j/d'** 
and  enclitic  -hi  and  -s'i^  (see  §  114,  1,  2,  4): 

mayd''^  just  you  196.2 

ma'hi  you  yourself 

dihV  they  themselves   104.13  (cf.  152.20) 

gi's-i''  I  in  my  turn  47.14;  188.8;  (cf.  61.9) 

A  series  of  pronouns  denoting  the  isolation  of  the  person  is  formed 
by  the  addition  of  -da^x  or  -da'^xi  ( =  -da^x  +  -hi)  to  the  forms  given 
above : 

gVda'^x{i)  only  I 

ind°-da'^x{i)  you  alone 

ak'da'x{i)  all  by  himself  61.7;  90.1;  142.20;  144.6 

gd^mda'^x{i)  we  alone 

mdp'da^x{i)  you  people  alone 

dida'^x{i)  they  alone  138.11 

§  103 
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The  third  personal  pronouns  are  not  infrequently  used  with  pre- 
ceding demonstratives : 

ha'^fja  (or  I'daga)  dVda^x  that  one  by  himself  (dV  used  here 
apparently  as  a  peg  for  the  suffixed  element  -da^x  by  one's  self) 
hd^d'it'an  and  ida^d'it'an  those  people 

lid^-  and  ida-,  it  should  be  noted,  are  demonstrative  stems  that  occur 
only  when  compounded  with  other  elements. 

The  independent  possessive  pronouns  (it  is)  mine,  thine,  his, 
OURS,  YOURS,  are  expressed  by  the  possessive  forms  of  the  substan- 
tival stem  ais'-  having,  belonging,  property:  a-is'de'V  it  is  mine 
23.2;  154.18,  19,  20;  a-is'de"  yours;  a'-is'da  his  23.2,  3;  (156.7) 
and  so  on.  These  forms,  though  strictly  nominal  in  morphology, 
have  really  no  greater  concreteness  of  force  than  the  English  transla- 
tions MINE,  THINE,  and  so  on. 

§  104.  JDenionstrative  JPronouns  and  Adverhs 

Four  demonstrative  stems,  used  both  attributively  and  substan- 
tively, are  found:  a-,  (ja,  Ida-,  and  hd°-^-.  Of  these  only  ga  that 
occurs  commonly  as  an  independent  word;  the  rest,  as  the  first  ele- 
ments of  composite  forms.  The  demonstratives  as  actually  found 
are: 

Indefinite,  r/a  that  60.5;  61.2;  110.4;  194.4,5 
Near  first,  a'ga  this  44.9;  186.4;  all  this  here  110.2;  188.20 
Near  second.  I'daga  that  116.22;  viall  that  there  55.16 
Near  third,  hd'^^ga  that  yonder  186.5;  lidHl  that  over  there 

a-  has  been  found  also  as  correlative  to  ga-  with  the  forms  of  na(g)- 
DO,  say: 

ana^ne^x  like    this    176.13    {ga-na^ne^x   that    way,  thus    114.17; 

122.20) 

ana^na'H'  it  will  be  as  it  is  now  cf.  152.8   (ga-na^na'H'  it  will  be 
that  way) 
perhaps  also  in: 

ada't'wi^  everywhere  ( =  adaH '  this  way,  hither  [see  §  1 12, 1]  +  -wi'^ 
every)  30.12;  74.2;  120.13 

ida-  (independently  46.5;  47.5;  192.6)  seems  to  be  itself  a  compound 
element,  its  first  syllable  being  perhaps  identifiable  with  %-  hand. 
Ida^d'iVan  and  hd"^d'iVan,  referred  to  above,  are  in  eflfect  the  sub- 
stantive plurals  of  I'daga  and  hd'"^ga.  Tid'^^-  as  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is  doubtless  identical  with  the  local  M"^-  yonder,  beyond, 
found  as  a  prefix  in  the  verb. 
§   104 
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By  far  the  most  commonly  used  of  the  demonstratives  is  that  of 
indefinite  reference,  ga.  It  is  used  as  an  anaphoric  pronoun  to  refer 
to  both  things  and  persons  of  either  number,  also  to  summarize  a  pre- 
ceding phrase  or  statement.  Not  infrequently  the  translation  that 
or  THOSE  is  too  definite;  a  word  of  weaker  force,  like  it,  better 
serves  the  purpose.  The  association  of  %'daga  and  hd'^^^ga  with  spa- 
cial  positions  corresponding  to  the  second  and  third  persons  respec- 
tively does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  strong,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  accu- 
rate to  render  them  as  that  right  around  there  and  that  yonder. 
Differing  fundamentally  in  this  respect  from  adjectives,  demonstra- 
tive pronouns  regularly  precede  the  noun  or  other  substantive  ele- 
ment they  modify: 

a'ga  sgi'si  this  coyote  108.1 

I'daga  yapla"  that  person 

ga  ^aldll  all  that,  all  of  those  47.12 

A  demonstrative  pronoun  may  modify  a  noun  that  is  part  of  a  local 
phrase : 

I'daga  he^^s-o^ma^l  beyond  that  mountain  122.22;  124.1 

Corresponding  to  the  four  demonstrative  pronoun-stems  are  four 
demonstrative  adverb-stems,  derived  from  the  former  by  a  change 
of  the  vowel  -a-  to  -e-:  e-,  ge,  Ide-,  and  Jie^^-.  Just  as  ga  that  was 
found  to  be  the  only  demonstrative  freely  used  as  an  indepondc^nt 
pronoun,  so  ge  there,  alone  of  the  four  adverbial  stems,  occurs  outside 
of  compounds,  e-,  vie-,  and  he^^-,  however,  are  never  compounded 
with  ge,  as  are  a-,  Ida-,  and  hd°'^-  with  its  pronominal  correspondent 
ga;  a  fifth  adverbial  stem-  of  demonstrative  force,  me^  (hither  as 
verbal  prefix),  takes  its  place.  The  actual  demonstrative  adverbs 
thus  are: 

Indefinite,  ge  there  64.(5;  77.9;  194.11 

Near  first,  gme'^  here  112.12,  13;  194.4;  mg'- hither 

Near  second,  %'deme^  right  around  there  40.15 

Near  third,  he'^^me^  yonder  31.13 

Of  these,  me^-,  the  correlative  of  he'^-,  can  be  used  independently 
when  followed  by  the  local  -al  :  me'^al  on  this  side,  hitherwards 
58.9;  160.4.  Jie"^-  away,  besides  frequently  occurring  as  a  verbal 
prefix,  is  found  as  a  component  of  various  adverbs: 

lie^dada'^,  he'da'^  over  there,  away  from  here,  ofT46.8;   194.10 

he''ne'  then,  at  that  time  120.2;  146.6;  162.3 

he'^da^t'  on  that  side,  toward  yonder  §   104 
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me^-  can  be  used  also  with  the  adverb  ge  of  indefinite  reference  pre- 
ceding; the  compound,  followed  by  di,  is  employed  in  an  interroga- 
tive sense:  geme"di  where?  when?  56.10;  100.16;  190.25.  The 
idea  of  direction  in  the  demonstrative  adverbs  seems  less  strong 
than  that  of  position:  he'^^me^  haxa'^m  he  comes  from  over  there, 
as  well  as  he'^^me^  gini'^V  he  goes  over  there,  me^-  and  he^^-(hd'^^-), 
however,  often  necessarily  convey  the  notions  of  toward  and  away 
from  the  speaker:  me'^-yewe^'  haf'^^-yewe^^  he  came  and  went  back 

AND  FORTH. 

Demonstrative  adverbs  may  take   the  restrictive  suffix  -da^x  or 
-daba'^x  (cf.  -da^x  with  personal  pronouns,  §103): 
eme^da'^x  114.4,  5 


ej  -L  fe     11^1^1  li^re  alone 
eme^daoa^x  114.14J 

§  10 J.  Jntert'ogafive  and  Indefinite  Pronouns 

As  independent  words,  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  stems  occur 
with  adverbs  or  adverbial  particles,  being  found  in  their  bare  form 
only  when  incorporated.  The  same  stems  are  used  for  both  inter- 
rogative and  indefinite  purposes,  a  distinction  being  made  between 
persons  and  things: 

ne¥  who?  some  one  86.2,  23;  108.11 
Vai  what?  something  86.5;  122.3;  128.8 

As  independent  adverb  also  perhaps: 

¥ai  tfumuxi  perhaps  he'll  strike  me  23.3 
As  interrogatives,  these  stems  are  always  followed  by  the  interroga 
tive  enclitic  particle  di,  Tcai  always  appearing  as  Tea-  when  di  imme- 
diately follows: 

r?6'F-(Zi  who?  46.15;  86.4;     142.9 
Z:'a'-(/i  what?     47.9;  60.11;  86.8 

Va'i  .  .  .  di  occurs  with  post-positive  ga^a^l: 

Va'i  ga'al  di'  what  for?  why?     71.15;  86.14;  98.8 
As  indefinites,  they  are   often  followed  by  the  composite  particle 
-s'i^wa'k'di: 

nek'-s-i^wa'k'di  I  don't  know  who,  somebody  22.8 
¥ai-si^wa'lcdi  I  don't  know  what,  something  96.10 

As  negative  indefinites,  ne¥  and  k'ai  are  preceded  by  the  negative 
adverb  a'nV  or  wede,  according  to  the  tense-mode  of  the  verb  (see 

§  72) : 
§   105 
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a'ni'ne'F  nobody  63.4;  90.8,  25 

a'nl'FaH  nothing  58.14;  61.6;  128.23 

we'de  ne¥  u's'iV  nobody  will  give  it  to  me  (of.  98.10) 

we'de  Vai  iX's'dam  do  not  give  me  anything 

With  the  post-nominal  -wi'^  every,  Vai  forms  Vaiwi'^  everything, 
SOMETHING.  No  such  form  as  *ne¥wi'^,  however,  occurs,  its  place 
being  taken  by  aldll,  aldl  all,  everybody.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  Vai  has  more  of  an  independent  substantival  character 
than  neV ;  it  corresponds  to  the  English  thing  in  its  more  indefinite 
sense,  e.  g.,  Va'i  gwala  many  things,  everything  96.15;  102.11; 
108.8 

The  adverbial  correspondent  of  Vai  is  gwi  how?  where?  46.2; 
78.5.  In  itself  gwi  is  quite  indefinite  in  signification  and  is  as  such 
often  used  with  the  forms  of  na(g)-  do,  act  47.11 ;  55.7: 

gwi'di  nagalf  how  are  you  doing?  (e.  g.,  where  are  you  going?) 
86.17;  (138.25) 

As  interrogative,  it  is  followed  by  di: 

gwi'diYiow'i.  where?     44.5;  70.6;  73.9;  190.10 

as  indefinite,  by  -s'i^wa'Vdi  (cf.  190.4) : 

gwis'i^wa'Vdi  in  some  way,  somewhere  54.7;  96.8;  120.21  (also 
gvn'hap'  somewhere) 

as  negative  indefinite,  it  is  preceded  by  a'nl^  or  wede: 

a'nl^  gwl^  in  no  way,  nowhere  23.6;  62.11;  192.14 
we'de  gwi  naH'  do  not  go  anywhere! 

As  indefinite  relative  is  used  gwl'ha  wheresoever  140.9,  13,  15,  19. 

IV.  The  Adjective  (§§  106-109) 

§  106,  General  Bemarks 

Adjectives  can  not  in  Takelma  w^ithout  further  ado  be  classed  as 
nouns  or  verbs,  as  they  have  certain  characteristics  that  mark  them 
off  more  or  less  clearly  from  both;  such  are  their  distinctly  adjectival 
sulhxes  and  their  peculiar  method  of  forming  the  plural.  In  some 
respects  they  closely  approach  the  verb,  as  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  preceded  by  body-part  prefixes,  also  in  the  amplification 
of  the  stem  in  the  plural  in  ways  analogous  to  what  we  have  found 
in  the  verb.  They  differ,  however,  from  verbal  forms  in  that  they 
can  not  be  predicatively  used  (except  that  the  simple  form  of  the 
adjective  may  be  predicatively  understood  for  an  implied  third  per- 
son), nor  provided  with  the  pronominal  suflixes  peculiar  to  the  verb; 

§   106 
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a  first  or  second  personal  relation  is  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  forms  of  the  copula  ei-  be.  They  agree  with  the  noun 
and  pronoun  in  being  frequently  followed  by  the  distinctly  denomi- 
native exclusive  suffix  -t'a  (see  §  98)  and  in  the  fact  that,  when 
forming  part  of  a  descriptive  noun,  they  may  take  the  personal  end- 
ings peculiar  to  the  noun : 

ts'Hxi-mdha'it'eV  dog-big-my  (  =  my  horse) 
As  adjectives  pure  and  simple,  however,  they  are  never  found  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  peculiar  to  the  noun;  e.  g.,  no  such  form  as 
*maha'ifeV  alone  ever  occurs.  It  thus  appears  that  the  adjective 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  noun  and  the  verb,  yet  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The  most  marked  syntactic  feature 
of  th6  adjective  is  that,  unlike  a  qualifying  noun,  it  always  follows 
the  modified  noun,  even  when  incorporated  with  it  (see  §  93) .  Ex- 
amples are: 

wa-iwl'^  da  girl  pretty  55.7;  124.5 
yap.'a  daldi"  person  wild  22.14 

sgi' si  da-sga' xif  Coyote  sharp-snouted  86.3,  20;  88.1,  11 
pHm  xii^m  yele^x  debu'^  salmon  dry  burden-basket  full  (  =  burden- 
basket  full  of  dry  salmon)  75.10 

Rarely  does  it  happen  that  the  adjective  precedes,  in  which  case 
it  is  to  be  predicatively  understood : 

gwa'la  yap.'a^  many  (were)  the  people  180.16  (but  ya'pla  gwala^ 
people  many  194.10) 

Even  when  predicatively  used,  howevci',  the  adjective  regularly  fol- 
lows the  noun  it  qualifies.  Other  denominating  words  or  phrases 
than  adjectives  are  now  and  then  used  to  predicate  a  statement  or 
command : 

yu'lclalx  (1)  wa'Tc'i^  (2),  ga  (3)  ga^al  (4)  deligia'Wi  (5)  gwds  (6)  [as 
they  were]  without  (2)  teeth  (1),  for  (4)  that  (3)  [reason]  they 
brought  them  as  food  (5)  intestines  (6)  130.22 

masi'^  (1)  al-nd'^na'^n  (2)  naga-ida'^  (3)  [do]  you  in  your  turn  (1) 
[dive],  since  you  said  (3)  ''I  can  get  close  to  him  "  (2)  61.9 

§  107.  Adjectival  Prefixes 

Probably  all  the  body-part  prefixes  and  also  a  number  of  the 
purely  local  elements  are  found  as  prefixes  in  the  adjective.  The 
material  at  hand  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  follow  out  the 
prefixes  of  the  adjective  as  satisfactorily  as  those  of  the  verb;  but 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  tangible  difference  of 
usage  between  the  two  sets.  Examples  of  prefixes  in  the  adjective 
are: 

1.  dnk'-, 

dsLk'-mdhaH  big  on  top 
dak-'-dil'l^s  big-headed 

2.  da"'. 

da'^-moZAiY  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  9G.13 
da.^-ho']c'wal  with  holes  in  ear  166.13,  19 
dsL^-mahaH  big-cheeked 

3.  S'in-. 

s'in-ho'k'wal  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18 
s-in-Aw's-^aZ  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
s'ia-p'i'l^s  flat-nosed 

4.  de-. 

de-ts' HigiiH' ,  de-ts'lugu'^  sharp-pointed  74.13;  126.18 

de-fulil'^p'  dull 

de-^vnniY  proceeding,  reaching  to  50.4 

5.  da-. 

da,-sga'xi{t')  long-mouthed  15.13;  86.3;  88.1,  11 
da,-sguIV  short  33.17 
dsL-ho'k'wal  holed   176.7 
dsi-maJiaH  big-holed  92.4 
da,-t!os'd'^  small-holed 

6.  gwen-. 

gwen-xdi'l^s  slim-necked 
gwen-t' ge^m  black-necked   196.6 

7.  1-. 

I-fe/o'p'aZ  sharp-clawed  14.4;  15.13;  86.3 
l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 
l-klok'.o'V  ugly-handed 

8.  oca**-. 

xa^-mahaH  big-waisted,  wide 

xa'^-xcZi'Z^s  slim-waisted,  notched  71.15;  75.6 

9.  dV-. 

dV-]c!elix  conceited 

10.  d¥-. 

dV-raaliaH  big  below,  big  behind 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 17  §   107 
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di^-kla'ls  lean  in  rump 

11.  gwel-. 

ha-gwe\-hila^m    empty    underneath,  like    table     (of.    ha-hila^m 

empty) 
gwel-ho'k' wal  holed  underneath  43,  9. 

12.  ha-. 

h&-bila^m  empty    (literally,   having  nothing  inside,   of.    hila'm 
having  nothing  43.6,  8,  14) 

13.  sal-. 

s&\-t!a'i  narrow 
sa\-ts'!una''px  straight 

14.  al:  (Referring  to  colors  and  appearances) 
&\-Vge'm  black  13.3;  162.  4 

oX-ts'HH  red 

al-eVw'"s- white  55.2;  188.11 

&\-sgenhiY  black  92.19 

&\-gwa'si  yellow 

&\-t'gisa^mf  green  (participle  of  fgisi'^m  it  gets  green) 

dX-k !iyl' x-nat"  blue  (literally,  smoke-doing  or  being) 

Q\-h!olc!o^¥  ugly-faced  47.2;  60.5 

Q\-t!e's-iH'  little-eyed  94.3;  (94.6,  14) 

Q\-t'geya^px  round 

&\-t'mila^px  smooth 

15.  han-. 

hsin-hogwaH  with  hole  running  through  56.9,  10 
A  few  cases  have  been  found  of  adjectives  with  preceding  nouns  in 
such  form  as  they  assume  with  pre-positive  and  possessive  suffix : 

da'TcJoloi-ts'fil  red-cheeked 
gwitHu-t.'a'i  slim-wristed 

An  example  of  an  adjective  preceded  by  two  body-part  prefixes  has 
already  been  given  (ha-gwel-hila^m).  Here  both  prefixes  are  coordi- 
nate in  function  (cf.  ha-gwel-p!iya\  §  95).     In: 

xa^-sal-gwa' si  between-claws-yellow  (myth  name    of   Sparrow- 
Hawk)  166.2 

the  two  body-part  prefixes  are  equivalent  to  an  incorporated  local 
phrase  (cf.  §  35,  4) 

§  i08.  Adjectival  Derivative  Suffixes 

A  considerable  number  of  adjectives  are  primitive  in  form,  i.  e., 
not  capable  of  being  derived  from  simpler  nominal  or  verbal  stems. 
Such  are: 

§   108 
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ho's'au  getting  older 

mahaHhig23.l;  74.15;  146.3 

bus'  wiped  out,  destroyed,  used  up  42.2;   140.19 

cZii  good,  beautiful  55.7;  58.7;  124.4;  146.6 

<'^  hot  57.15;  186.25 

pu^n  rotten  140.21 

yoHH  alive  ([?]  yoY  being  +  enclitic  -hi)  (128.16) 

and  many  others.  A  very  large  number,  however,  are  provided  with 
derivative  suffixes,  some  of  which  are  characteristic  of  adjectives 
per  se,*  while  others  serve  to  convert  nouns  and  pre-positive  plirases 
into  adjectives.  Some  adjectival  stems  seem  capable  of  being  used 
either  with  or  without  a  suffix  (cf.  da-sga'xi  and  de-ts'HigiiH'  above, 
§107): 

mahaH  and  mahaHf  big 
al-gwa'si  and  al-gwa'siV  yellow 

1.  -{i)t' .     Probably  the  most  characteristic  of  all  adjectival  suffixes 

is  -{i)t' ,  all  -t'  participles  (see  §  76)  properly  belonging  here. 
Non-participial  examples  are: 

al-gwa'siV  yellow 

al-sgenhi'V  black  92.19 

al-t!e^s-i\'  little-eyed  94.3 

(?)  ha'nt'  half  ([?]  cf.  han^  through)  146.22;   154.9;  192.7 

«.'oIt' one-horned  46.7;  47.7;  49.3. 

da'^-molhiX  red-eared  14.4;  15.12;  88.2;  96.13 

de-ts' .'ugiTt'  sharp-pointed  126.18 

h'ulsa'V  soft  (food)  (cf.  h'u'ls  worm)  130.22 

plala'k'wa-goyd'H'  elVe^  I  am  story-doctor  (cf.  goyo^  shaman) 

2.  ~al.     Examples  of  adjectives  with  this  suffix  are: 

i-te\'o'p'al  sharp-clawed  14.4;  8Q.3  (ci.de-ts' HlgiiH'  sharp-pointed; 

ioT-p-:  -g-ct  §  42,  1,  6) 
^.'i'^'al  thin 

(?)  dehaX  five  ([  ?]  =  being  in  front  ^)  150.19,  20;  182.21 
s'in-ho']c'wB\  with  holes  in  nose  166.13,  18;   (56.9;  166.19;   176.7) 
s-in-M's-^al  big-nosed  25.1;  27.5,  13;  28.6 
M'p'&l  flat 

mi'x&l  how  much,  how  many  (used  interrogatively  and  relatively) 
100.8;  182.13 

mix&'lha  numerous,  in  great  numbers  92.28;  94.1 

>  A  few  adjectives  In  -am  (=  -an)  are  distinctly  nominal  In  appearnnce;  bila^m  iiavino  nothing;  xila^m 
SICK  (but  also  as  noun,  dead  person,  ghost).  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  separate  thc^e  from  nouns  like 
ht'la^m  board;  ts-.'Ha^m  hail. 

« Cf.  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  vol.  9,  p.  266. 
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3.  -di,     A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  with  this  sufhxed  element: 

^apsdiMittle  192.6;  Mydi24A2;  60.15;  61.5  (cf.  7ia«pxi' child 

128.16) 
yap!a  JaZdi'  wild  man  (cf.  dal-  in  the  brush)  22.14 
f/awa'xdiraw  94.3,  6;  144.5;  182.4 
^lygZdi' finished  {d.gwel-\eg)  34.1;  79.8;  94.18 

4.  -ts!-  (-^.s)»     In  a  small  number  of  adjectives  this  element  is  doubt- 

less to  be  considered  a  suffix: 

rZtsIal-'"  bad,  ugly  182.1;  186.22;  198.4  (cf.  pi.  il'a'haV'') 
s'in-'p'i'Vs  flat-nosed 

xd'^-xdi'l's  slim-waisted  71.15;  75.6  (cf.  inferential  passive  xd-i- 
xdi'lxdaWam  they  have  been  notched  in  several  places) 

A  few  adjectives  in  -s,  evidently  morphologically  connected  with 
the  scattering  nouns  in  -s,  also  occur: 

gums  blind  26.14 
ittZslong  14.5;  33.16;  158.1 
suns'  thick  90.3 

5.  -{a)x.     This  suflix  disappears  in  the  plural  (see  below,  §  109), 

so  that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  as  to  its  non-radical  character. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  non-agentive  -x  of  the 
verb  .is  somewhat  uncertam,  but  that  such  is  the  case  is  by  no 
means  improbable;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the  adjective  in  -x 
is  connected  with  a  verb  in  -x.  The  -a^fx  of  some  of  the 
examples  is  without  doubt  composed  of  the  petrified  -h-  found 
in  a  number  of  verbs  (see  §  42,  1)  and  the  adjectival  (or  non- 
agentive)  -X. 

al-t'geyQ,''px  round  (cf.  al-tgeye^fx  it  rolls) 

sal-ts'  !unix,^Tp:x.  straight 

da-ts- !amx  sick  90.12,  13,  21;  92.5;  150.16 

al-t'mila^px  smooth 

da-j)'o'a^x  crooked  (cf.  -p'owo'^x  it  bends) 

l-ge'wa^x  crooked-handed 

More  transparently  derivational  in  character  than  any  of  those 
listed  above  are  the  following  adjectival  suffixes: 

6.  -f/wnf  HAVING.     Adjectival  forms  in  -gwaY  are  derived  partly 

b}^  the  addition  of  the  adjectival  suffix  -{a)V  to  third  personal 
reflexive  possessive  forms  in  -t'gwa  {-xagwa),  or  to  palatalized 
passive  participial  forms  in  -^Z"'",  themselves  derived  from 
nouns  (see  §  77),  partly  by  the  addition  of  -gwaY  to  nouns  in 
§  108 
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their  pre-pronominal  form  (-a;).  The  fact  that  these  various 
-gwaY  forms,  despite  their  at  least  apparent  diversity  of  origin, 
clearly  form  a  unit  as  regards  signification,  suggests  an  ultimate 
identity  of  the  noun  reflexive  -gwa  (and  therefore  verhal 
indirect  reflexive  -gwa-)  with  the  passive  participial  -Jc'"'.  The 
-gwa-  of  forms  in  -x-gwat'  is  not  quite  clear,  but  is  perhaps  to 
be  identifled  with  the  comitative  -gwa-  of  the  verb.  An 
adjective  like  yvfk'.al-x-gwat'  teeth-having  presents  a  parallel- 
ism to  a  verbal  participle  like  dal-' -lim-x-gwat'  with  (tree) 
FALLING  OVER  ONE  (from  aorist  daJc'-limlm-x-gwa-de^  i  am  with 
IT  FALLING  OVER  ME,  scc  §  46)  that  is  suggcstive  of  morphologic 
identity.     Examples  of  -gwaH'  adjectives  are: 

waya'uxagwiiV  having  daughter-in-law  56.10    (cf.  waya'uxagwa 

her  own  daughtor-in-law) 
t'gwajia't'gwat'  slave-having  (cf.  t' gwana' t' gwa  his  own  slave) 
Da-t'dn-eld'H'g\vsLt'^  Squirrel-Tongued (literally,  in-mouth  squirrel 

his-tongue  having  [name  of  Coyote's  daughter])  70.6;  72.4; 

75.11 
ni'xagw&V  mother-having  (cf.  ni'xak'''  mothered) 
me'xagwat'  father-having  (cf.  me'xok''"  fathered) 
VeHe'p'igigw&V  wife-having  (cf.  V eHe' ])' igi¥ ""  wived  142.6) 
<7?Z"a;gwa't'  wife-having  128.4  (cf.  gu'^-x-deV  my  wife  142.9) 
dagaxgwfx'V  head-having  (cf.  da'g-ax-de¥  my  head  90.13) 
fe'.'u'Zxgwat'  having  Indian  money   (cf.   ts'.'uHx  Indian  money 

14.13) 
A  form  with  -gwat'  and  the  copula  ei-  (for  persons  other  than  the 

third)  takes  the  place  in  Takelma  of  the  verb  have  : 
ts'tu'lxgwaV   elt'e^   I   have    money   .(literally   money-having   or 

moneyed  I-am 
ts' i.ulx-gwa'V  he  has  money 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  has  greater  individuality  as  a  distinct 

phonetic  unit,  the  post-positive  wa'k'^^  without  is  the  mor- 
phologic correlative  of  -gwaV  having: 
dagax  wa'k'i^  elV  head  without  you-are 
da' gaxgwaV  elf  head-liaving  you-are 

Similarly: 

nixa  wa'Jc'i^  elt'e^  mother  without  I-am 
ni'xagwaV  eit'e^  mother-having  I-am 

'  The  fact  that  this  form  has  a  body-part  prefix  (da-  mouth)  sopitis  to  imply  Its  verbal  (participial) 
character,  -t'gwat'  in  it,  and  lonns  liki;  it,  may  liavc  to  bo  anaiy^<'<l,  not  as  -t'gwa  iiis  ()W.\+  -/',  but  ratlirr 
as  -t'  iU3+-gwa-  nAViNG4--/'.  In  other  words,  from  a  iioim-phrasc  I'an  elu'a  (older  cU'i'"t')  sguiitutL  iiis. 
TONGUE  may  be  theoretically  formed  a  coiiiitalive  intransitive  with  prefix:  * da-t'dn-i ld'»t  -guadt*  I  am 
HAVING  SQUIRREL'STONGUE  IN  MY  MOUTH,  of  wliich  the  tcxtrfonn  is  the  participle.  This  explanation  has 
Ihe  advantage  over  the  one  given  above  of  putting  forms  In  -'t'gwat'  and  -igwal'  onone  line;  cf.  also  l.i.lS. 
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7.  -imikH.     A  few  adjectives  have  been  found  ending  in  this  suffix 

formed  from  temporal  adverbs: 

Jiople^nimikli  (men)  of  long  ago  168.1  Qiopfe^n  long  ago  58.4,  7,  11) 
6o"^i'mik!i  (people)  of  nowadays  (6o"  now  188.8;  194.5) 

8.  -{i)k!i.     This  suffix,  evidently  closely  related  to    the  preceding 

one,  forms  adjectives  (with  the  signification  of  belonging  to, 
ALWAYS  being)  fpom  local  phrases.     Examples  are: 

hu-will'yikli  belonging  to  good  folks,  not  "common"  {homha-will 

in  the  house) 
xd'^-hemik]i^  being  between  sticks 
Jia-ha7ni'sik\i^  dwelling  in  air 

xd'^-da'nik\i  belonging  between  rocks  (e.  g.,  crawfish) 
dak'-p!i'yak\i^  staying  always  over  the  fire 
ha-p!i'yak\i^  belonging  to  fire 

9.  -^xi.     A  few  adjectival  forms  in  -^xi,  formed  from  local  phrases, 

seem  to  have  a  force  entirely  coincident  with  adjectives  in-(i)A:.'i; 

7ia-p!i'ya^xi  belonging  to  fire 

Jia-xi'ya^xi  mink  (literally,  always  staying  in  the  water  [from 
ha-xiya'  in  the  water  33.4]) 

10.  -^V^xi.     This   suffix  seems   to   be   used   interchangeably   with 

-{i)Tc!i  and  -^xi.     Examples  are: 

Tia-hami'sa^i'^xi^  belonging  to  the  air,  sky 
xd'^-da'ni^V'xi^  belonging  between  rocks 
ha-wiliH' ^xi  belonging  to  the  house 
Jia-xi'ya^i'^xi  belonging  to  the  water 
ha-p!iya^\'^x\  belonging  to  fire 

The  following  forms  in  -H^xi,  not  derived  from  local  phrases,  doubt- 
less belong  with  these: 

ge^l'^xi  belonging  there  160.24 

goyo^V'xi  belonging  to  shamans  (used  to  mean:  capable  of  wish- 
ing ill,  supernaturally  doing  harm,  to  shamans)  170.11 

§  109.  Plural  Formations 

A  few  adjectives  form  their  plural  or  frequentative  by  reduplica- 
tion : 

Singular  Plural 

d6-6u'"Mull  49.14;  116.5  de-hu'ha'x   (dissimilated  from 

-hii'ha'x)  122.17 

t'Zte.'aAr'"  bad  182.1;  198.4  iVa'lsak'''  (dissimilated    from 

Walts!-) 

7mi?ia'i  large  23.1;  74.15  ma^ml  32.15;  49.10;  130.4 
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Of  these,  the  first  two  are  clearly  verbal  in  type.  The  probably  non- 
agentive  -x  of  de-hii^ha^x  (also  singular  de-bu'^x  from  *de-hu'^k!-x  [cf. 
de-biX'^k!in  i  shall  fill  itJ)  and  the  apparently  passive  participial 
-aV"  of  i'lts!a¥y  strongly  suggest  that  the  first  two  of  these  adjec- 
tives are  really  adjectivally  specialized  verb-forms,  mahml  is  alto- 
gether irregular  in  type  of  reduplication,  t'.oso'^  little  56.15;  74.16 
forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  second  consonant  after  the 
repeated  vowel  of  the  singular:  dak'.oloi-Hos'vfs'gwaV  he  has  small 
CHEEKS.  In  regard  to  VuV  170.18.  the  plural  of  t'u  hot  57.15,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  the  -V  is  the  repeated  initial  consonant,  or 
the  -V  characteristic  of  other  adjective  plurals. 

Most  adjectives  form  their  plural  by  repeating  after  the  medial 
consonant  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  where  possible,  and  adding  to  the 
amplified  stem  the  element  -i<'  (probably  trom  -hit\  as  shown  by 
its  treatment  with  preceding  fortis),  or,  after  vowels,  -fit';  a  final 
non-radical  -{a)x  disappears  in  the  plural,  ho's'au  getting  bigger 
(with  inorganic  -a-)  forms  its  plural  by  the  repetition  of  the  stem- 
vowel  alone,  T^os'o"  156.11;  158.11;  similar  is  (fw^iZ' 58.10  which  seems 
to  be  the  plural  of  du  pretty  58.8.  ?/o'^'i([?]  yot'-hi)  alive  forms 
the  plural  yot'i'hi  ([?]  ijot'i-hi)  128.16.  Examples  of  the  peculiarly 
adjectival  plural  in  -{t')iV  are: 

Singular  Plural 

al-fgeya^px  round  al-fgeye'p'iV 

al-fmila^px  smooth  al-t'mili'p'iV 

sal-ts'!una'px  straight  sal-ts'  '.u'nup^it^ 

sdl-t!a'i  narrow  sal-t.'a'y&ViV 

da-p'o'a^x  crooked  ( =  -ak!-x)  gwit'-p'o'o^k' it'   crooked- 

armed 
v-ge'wa-x    crooked -handed     i-ge'we^^k"\V 
(=    -ak!-x;    cf.    aorist    gewe- 
lc!aw-    carry    [salmon]     bow- 
fashion) 
de-ts' .'ilguY  sharp-pointed  126.18     de-ts'!ugUhiV 
de-t'ulu'^p'  dull  de-t'iilu'^p'it' 

al-tsHH  red  da'k!oloi-ts-!i'l\V'\V  he  h  els  red 

cheeks 
al-t'gu'^^s-  white  55.2;  188.11  da'k !oloi-t' guy u^s' it'     he     has 

white  cheeks 
aZ-^'gre'm  black  13.3;  162.4  da'kloloi-Vge'meV'iV    he      has 

black  cheeks 
&aZs  long  14.5;  15.12,15  s-inlxddH'an     hd^WsiV     their 

noses  are  long 
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That  these  plurals  are  really  frequentative  or  distributive  in  force 
is  illustrated  by  such  forms  as  da'Tc!oloi-ts'!i'lifiV  red-cheeked, 
which  has  reference  not  necessarily  to  a  plurality  of  j)ersons  affected, 
but  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  quality  predicated,  i.  e.,  to 
the  redness  of  both  cheeks. 

V.  Numerals  (§§  110,  111) 

§  110 »  Cardinals 

Cardinals  Adverbs 

1.  mi'''sga'U.2;  192.S;  nil'^s     mu'''xda'n  once.  182.20;  188.13 
188.9 


ga'^miin  twice 

xi'nV 

gamga'man 

dehaldan 

h.aHmi'tslada'n 

haHgd'^mada'n 

JiaHxinda^n 

TiaHgo^gada^n 

ixdllda^n 


(gd"m  22.7;   110.11  \ 

^-  \  gd' J) Hni''  55.7,12;    116.1  J 

3.  xi'binV  150.8 

4.  gamga'm  148.5;  184.17 

5.  dehal  150.19,  20;  182.21 

6.  liaHml"s  150.12 

7.  Jia^lgd'^m 

8.  liaHxVn 

9.  haHgo^  150.14 

10.  i'xdll  13.1;  150.5;  182.22 

11.  i'xdll  ml'^^sga^    gada^k' 

ten  one  on-top-of 

12.  i'xdll  gd'^m  gada'V 
20.  yap!ami"s  182.23 
30.  xi'n  ixdll 

40.  gamga'm{ln  ixdll, 

50.  dehaldan  ixdVl 

60.  liaHmi'tsIadan  ixdVl 

70.  JiaHgd'^madan  ixdll 

80.  JiaHxi'Tidan  ixdll 

90.  haHgogada'n  ixdll 
100.  t!nmi"s  23.2,  4,  9,  12,  13 
200.  gd'^mHn  t.'eimi'^s 
300.  xin  t.'eimi'^s 
400.  gamga'mHn  tlcimi'^s 
1,000.  i'xdlldant.'eirni'^s 
2,  000.  yap.'ami'ts.'adan  tleimi'^s 

ml'^^sga^  is  the  usual  uncorrtpounded  form  of  oxe.     In  compounds 
the  simpler  form  ml'^s  (stem  mlts!-)  occurs  as  the  second  element: 

haHmi'^s  six  (  =  one  [finger]  in  the  hand) 
yap.'ami'^s  twenty  (  =  one  man) 


§  110 
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t.'eimi'^s  one  hundred  (probably  =  one  male  [f. '!*-]) 

me^l  fgd°'^mi'^s  crows  earth-one  (  =  land  packed  full  of  crows) 

144.9,  11,  12,  13 
de^ml'^s  in-front-one  (  =  marching  in  single  file) 
almi"s  all  together  92.23,  24;  190.17 

Of  the  two  forms  for  two,  gd'p.'inV  seems  to  be  the  more  frequently 
used,  though  no  difference  of  signification  or  usage  can  be  traced. 
gd'p.'inV  two  and  xi'hini^  three  are  evident  compounds  of  the 
simpler  gd'^m  and  xVn  (seen  in  haHxVn  eight)  and  an  element  -hiriV 
that  is  perhaps  identical  with  -hini^  of  Jia'-hinV  in  the  middle, 
gamga'm  four  is  evidently  reduplicated  from  gd'^m  two,  the  falling 
accent  of  the  second  syllable  being  probably  due  to  the  former 
presence  of  the  catch  of  the  simplex.  An  attempt  has  been  made* 
to  explain  dehal  five  as  an  adjectival  form  in  -al  derived  from  de^- 
IN  front.  The  numerals  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  best  con- 
sidered as  morphologically  verbs  provided  with  the  compound  prefix 
TiaH-  IN  THE  hand   (see  §  35,  4),  and  thus  strictly  signifying  one 

(finger)  IS  IN  the  hand;  two,  three,  four  (fingers)  are  IN  THE 

hand.  No  explanation  can  be  given  of  -^70^  in  TiaHgo''  nine,  except 
that  it  may  be  an  older  stem  for  four,  later  replaced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  by  the  composite  gamga'm  two  +  two.  i'xdil  ten  is 
best  explained  as  compounded  of  l-x-  hand  (but  why  not  lux-  as  in 
lux-de^V  MY  HAND?)  and  the  dual  -diH,  and  as  being  thus  equivalent 

to  TWO  HANDS. 

It  thus  seems  probable  that  there  are  only  three  simple  numeral 
stems  in  Takelma,  ml'^^s  one,  gd'^Tn  two,  and  xi'n  three.  All  the 
rest  are  either  evident  derivations  from  these,  or  else  (dehal  probably 
and  i'xdil  certainly)  descriptive  of  certain  finger-positions.  "While  the 
origin  of  the  Takelma  system  may  be  tertiary  or  quinary  (if  -go^  is 
the  original  stem  for  four  and  dehal  is  a  primary  element),  the 
decimal  feeling  that  runs  through  it  is  evidenced  both  by  the  break 
at  ten  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  numerals  beyond  ten. 

The  teens  are  expressed  by  ten  one  above  (i.  e.,  ten  over  one),  ten 
TWO  ABOVE ;  and  so  on.  ga^a^l  thereto  may  be  used  instead  of  gada^k' 
over.  Twenty  is  one  man,  i.  e.,  both  hands  and  feet.  One  hun- 
dred can  be  plausibly  explained  as  equivalent  to  one  male  person.^ 
The  other  tens,  i.  e.,  thirty  to   ninety  inclusive,  are  expressed  by 

1  American  Anthropologist,  loc.  cit.,  where  five  is  explained  as  being  in  front,  on  the  basis  of  the 
metliod  of  fingering  used  by  the  Takelma  in  counting. 
'  Loc.  cit. 
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multiplication,  the  appropriate  numeral  adverb  preceding  the  word  for 
ten.  xi'n  ixdlL  thirty,  however, uses  the  original  cardinal  xin,  instead 
of  the  numeral  adverb  xint'.  The  hundreds  (including  two  hundred 
and  one  thousand)  are  similarly  expressed  as  multiplications  of  one 
hundred  (tleimi'^s),  the  numeral  adverbs  {xin  instead  of  xVnV  in 
three  hundred)  preceding  t'eimi'^s.  Numerals  above  one  thousand 
(  =  lOX  100)  can  hardly  have  been  in  much  use  among  the  Takelma, 
but  can  be  expressed,  if  desired,  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs 
derived  from  the  tens  to  t'.eimi'^s;  e.  g.,  dehaldan  ixdlldan  t.'eimi'^s 
5X10X100  =  5,000. 

As  far  as  the  syntactic  treatment  of  cardinal  numerals  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plural  of  the  noun  modified  is  never  em- 
ployed with  any  of  them : 

wa-ivn'^  gdpHni  girl  two  (i.  e.,  two  girls)  55.2,  5,  7,  12  {wa-ivn'*- 

t'an  girls  56.11) 
mologold' p" a  gd' 'pUni  old-woman  two  26.14  {mologold'p'aldan  old 

women  138.10) 
hd' p'da  gd'pHni  his  child  two  154.17  (hd'pxda  his  children) 

Like  adjectives,  attributive  numerals  regularly  follow  the  noun. 
§  111.  Numeral  Adverbs 

The  numeral  adverbs  denoting  so  and  so  many  times  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  cardinals  by  suffixing  -an  (often  weakened 
to  -iln)  to  gd'^m  two  and  its  derivative  gamga'm  four;  -t\  to  xin 
three;  -da'n,  to  other  numerals  {-add^n,  to  those  ending  in  -^m  and 
-ts!-  =  -^s).  JiaHgd'^m  seven  and  JiaHxi^'n  eight,  it  will  be  observed, 
do  not  follow  gd'^m  and  xin  in  the  formation  of  their  numeral  adverbs, 
but  add  -(a)da''n. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  mil^x-  in  mu^xda^n  once  is  genetically 
related  and  perhaps  dialectically  equiA'alent  to  ml^^s-,  but  no  known 
grammaticor  phonetic  process  of  Takelma  enables  one  to  connect  them. 
Jia^lgd^gada^n  nine  times  seems  to  insert  a  -ga-  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  adverbial  suilix  -dan.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the 
form  is  its  interpretation  as  nine  (JiaHgo^)  that  {ga)  number-of-times 
i-da^n),  the  demonstrative  serving  as  a  peg  to  hang  the  sufRx  on. 

From  the  numeral  adverbs  are  derived,  by  prefixing  7m-  in,  a 
further  series  with  the  signification  of  in  so  and  so  many  places: 

Tia-gd'^miln  in  two  places 
Jia-gamgaina^n  170.2,  3  in  four  places 
Jia-ha^igd^gada^n  in  nine  places 
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Cardinals  with   prefixed  ha-   are   also   found,   apparently  with   an 
approximative  force,  e.  g.,  ha-dehal  about  five  194.2. 

No  series  of  ordinal  numerals  could  be  obtained,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  strong  that  such  a  series  does  not  exist,  dehi'n  occurs 
as  FIRST  (e.  g.,  will  dehi'n-Jii  first  house),  but  may  also  mean  last 
49.2;  150.15,  a  contradiction  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  etymology 
of  the  word,  is  only  apparent.  dehVn  is  evidently  related  to  Jia-hinV 
IN  THE  middle,  and  therefore  signifies  something  like  in  front  of 
THE  middle;  i.  e.,  at  either  end  of  a  series,  a  meaning  that  conl- 
ports  very  well  with  the  renderings  of  both  first  and  last.  It  is 
thus  evident  that  no  true  ordinal  exists  for  even  the  first  numeral. 

VI.  Adverbs  and  Particles  (§§  112-114) 

A  very  large  number  of  adverbs  and  particles  (some  of  them  simple 
stems,  others  transparent  derivatives,  while  a  great  many  others  still 
are  quite  impervious  to  analysis)  are  found  in  Takelma,  and,  particu- 
larly the  particles,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  in  an  idio- 
matically constructed  sentence.  A  few  specifically  adverbial  suffixes 
are  discernible,  but  a  large  number  of  unanalyzable  though  clearly 
non-primitive  adverbs  remain;  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  are 
crystallized  noun  or  verb  forms  now  used  in  a  specialized  adverbial 
sense. 

§  112,  Adverbial  Suffixes 

Perhaps  the  most  transparent  of  all  is : 

1.  -daH\  This  element  is  freely  added  to  personal  and  demonstra- 
tive pronouns,  adverbs  or  verbal  prefixes,  and  local  phrases,  to 
impart  the  idea  of  direction  from  or  to,  more  frequently  the  former. 
Examples  of  its  occurrence  are : 

5r^*da^t'  in  my  direction  {(jl  I) 

tya^^gdat'  from  my  side  {wade  to  me) 

adaV  on,  to  this  side  112.17;  144.2 

■i'cZada^t'  in  that  direction,  from  that  side  {Ida-  that) 

M'°-daH'  from  3^on(lor  {lia°'^-  that  yonder) 

y-UTi'dat'  in  which  direction?  190.18  {(jwi  how?  where?) 

greda't'  from  there  144.8 

eme'^dat'  from  here 

me'Ma't'  hitherwards  32.10,  11;  55.3  (me^-  hither) 

/le'^dat'  thitherwards  (Jie^-  away) 

noMa't'  from  down  river  23.9  (no"  down  river) 
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?ianda^t'  (going)  across  Qiarir-  across)  30.4;  31.16 

M'^rw^ada't' from  across  (the river)  (Att'?i(/a  across  it)  112.17;  114.17 

^6amda't'  from  above  Qia-  in  +  ham-  up) 

Tiaxiya' (\2iV  from  water  on  to  land  (lia-xiya^  in  the  water) 

dak' -will' ^dsit'  from  on  top  of  the  house  (daV-will  over  the  house) 

27.5;  62.5 
gwen-fgd'^-  ho'¥dandada,\'  from  the  east  {gwen-fgd'^-bo'¥danda 

east)  144.23;  (cf.  146.1) 

More  special  in  use  of  -daf  are : 

honoxd&V  last  year  Qionox  some  time  ago) 

dewe' nxadsi^'  day  after  to-morrow  {dewe'nxa  to-morrow) 

de^daY  first,  before  others  110.5 

2.  -xa,  A  fairly  considerable  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  temporal 
in  signification,  are  found  to  end  in  this  element.     Such  are: 

Tto^xa'  yesterday  76.9;  98.21 

da-lw^xsi'  this  evening  13.3;  16.15;  63.8;  78.4 

dahalni'xQ,  for  a  long  time  (cf.  Idl-s  long  and  lep'ni'xa  in  winter) 

54.4;  108.16 
1/a'xa  continually,  only,  indeed  (cf.  post-positive  yd"^  just)  54.5; 

63.3;  78.10 
fZewe'nxa  to-morrow  77.14;   112.15;  130.17;  194.1 
dapla'xa  toward  daylight,  dawn  45.4 
de'^xa.  henceforth  (cf.  de-  in  front  of)  196.5 
sama'xa,  in  summer  (cf.  sa'ma  summer  188.13;  verb-stem  sam-^r- 

be  summer  92.9)  162.16;  176.13,  15 
lefni'x&  in  winter  162.20;  176.15 
de-hixi' mssb  ([  ?  ]  =  -t-xa)  in  spring  ([ '(  ]  cf.  hi'xal  moon) 
da-yd^ga'mxa,  in  autumn  186.3 
ts-!i's-ix  {m=-t-xa)  at  night  182.20 
xaml'^xa,  by  the  ocean  (cf.  xam-  into  water)  21.1;  55.1 
(?)  hd^-nexQ,-da^  soon,  immediately  (cf.  &d"now  and  ne^  well!  or 

na-'  do)  90.10;  108.2 
(?)Ja%(a'xau far  away  (forJa^-cf.  ^Za-'-o'Znear)  14.3;  188.21;  190.6 

In  l.ep'ni'x  90.6,  a  doublet  of  hp'ni'xa,  -xa  appears  shortened  to  -x; 
this  -X  may  be  found  also  in  lionox  some  time  ago  (cf.  liono'^  again). 
Here  perhaps   belongs   also  da-yawa'nt!i-xi  (adjectival?)   in  half, 

ON   ONE    SIDE  (OF  TWO)  94.3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  adverbs  are  provided 
with  the  prefix  da-  (de-  before  palatal  vowels,  cf.  §  36,  2),  the  appli- 
cation of  which,  however,  in  their  case,  can  not  be  explained. 

3.  -nc^.  A  number  of  adverbs,  chiefly  those  of  demonstrative 
signification,  assume  a  temporal  inenning  on  the  addition  of  -ne\  a 

1  See  Appendix  A,  p.  290. 
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catch  intervening  between  the  suffix  and  the  stem.  Etymologi- 
cally  -ne  may  be  identical  with  the  hortatory  particle  Tie ^  well,  let 
(us)  . 

Adverb  Temporal 

^e^^- there  yonder  ^e'^ne^  then,  at  that  time  45.6; 

49.14 
ge  there  14.3;  15.5,  12  ge^ne^  so  long  92.10;  198.9 

me^-  hither  we^ne®  at  this  time  24. 14  (cf.  also 

ma^nai  around  this  time  178.4) 
6'me^  here  31.3;   192.9  cme^ne(?/a'«-7ii)  (right) here([?]  = 

now)  190.23 
gwi  how?  46.2;  78.5  gwi'^ne  some  time  (elapsed),  how 

long?  44.2;  48.9;  148.7 
To  this  set  probably  belong  also : 

xu'n,  xu"ne^  at  night,  night  45.3;  46.12;  48.10;  160.22 

he^n  by  day  166.2  (cf.  he  sun,  day) 

?iop.'g^n  long  ago  58.4;  86.7,9;  192.15;  194.4 

xd^nevn'^  sometimes  132.25 

6o"ne  now,  yet  130.23  (cf.  6o"  now) 

I'de^ne^,  which  the  parallelism  of  the  other  forms  in  -ne^  with  de- 
monstrative stems  leads  one  to  expect,  does  not  happen  to  occur, 
but  probably  exists.  Curiously  enough,  Jie'^ne  not  infrequently  may 
be  translated  as  like,  particularly  with  preceding  h'ai  (§  105): 

h'a'i  he^ne  hem  something  like  wood  186.11 
¥ai  gwala  Tie'^ne  like  various  things  196.3 

A  number  of  other  adverbial  suffixes  probably  occur,  but  the 
examples  are  not  numerous  enough  for  their  certain  determination. 
Among  them  is  -ada^ : 

no^gwada^  some  distance  down  river  54.2  (cf.  no^  down  river  and 

no^gwa'^  down  river  from  75.14) 
hinwada^  some  distance  up  river  56.4;  100.18;  102.4  (cf.  hina'u 

up  river  and  hinwa^  up  river  from  77.1) 
Tia'nt'ada  across  the  river  98.5;  192.3;  (cf.  lia'nt'  across,  in  half) 

Several  adverbs  arc  found  to  end  in  -{da)da^,  perhaps  to  be  identified 
with  the  -da^  of  subordinate  verb-forms: 

6d«-7igzaJaMmmediately  90.10,  12;   108.2 

^e^(c/a)(/a'^  away  from  here  92.5;   172.5;  194.10;  196.11 

gwel-^waJc'wi^  early  in  the  mornincj  44.1;  63.9;  77.14;  190.1  seems 
to  be  a  specialized  verb-form  in  -k'i^  if,  whenever.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  an  adverbial  -t'  suffix : 

gwe'nV  in  back,  behind  94.15 

ha'nt'  across,  in  half  146.22;  154.9;   192.7  §   112 
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It  may  be  that  this  -t'  has  regularly  dropped  off  when  final  in  poly- 
syllables: 

(^aVZnear  100.15;  hnt  da'o'lVi  {=  da' oW]  + -'hi)  136.7 
§  113.  Simple  Adverbs 

The  simple  adverbs  that  are  closely  associated  with  demonstrative 
stems  have  been  already  discussed  (§  104).  A  number  of  others, 
partly  simple  stems  and  partly  unanalyzable  derivatives,  are  listed 
hero,  such  as  have  been  already  listed  under  adverbial  suffixes  not 
being  repeated. 

1.  Local  adverbs: 

7(0"  down  river  17.9;  63.1;  124.15 

no'^^'s-  next  door  ([?]  related  to  no")  17.4;  188.2 

hind^u  up  river  ([?]  compounded  with  no^)  22.7;  23.1;  61.13; 

192.14 
da'-o'l  near  (cf.  -f ,  §  112,  and  see  §  93)  100.15;  102.6;  126.2 
dihauiya'")  last  of  all  (see  §  93)  120.18 
gl'i'wa  far  off  48.8;  192  1 

aha'i  in  the  house  (cf.  §  37,  14)  28.8;  43.13;  140.5 
hd'^^'ya'  on  both  sides,  mutually  (cf.  §  37,  5)  172.10;  176.6 

2.  Temporal  adverbs : 

6o«now,  to-day  49.13;  50.1;  56.11;  61.11 

ha'wi  siiW,  yet  (cf.  §  37,  9)  78.1;  126.21;   192.8;   198.11 

ho^ne  hawi 


T   ,    •  T-„     \  /  soon  128.18 
havn  bo^ne 

olo^m  (ulu^Tn)  formerly,  up  to  now  43.11;  63.1;  71.15;  166.2 

hemdi"  when?  132.24;  a'nl'  hem  never 

mV  now,  already  (often  proclitic  to  following  word)    22.4;   63.1; 
190.9 

gane  then,  and  then  (often  used  merely  to  introduce  new  state- 
ment) 47.14;  03.1,  2,  16 
A  noteworthy  idiomatic  construction  of  adverbs  or  phrases  of  tem- 
poral signification  is  their  use  as  quasi-substantives  with  forms  of 
IdHV-  BECOME.  Compare  such  English  substantivized  temporal 
phrases  as  afternoon.     Examples  are: 

sama'xa  ldp'¥  in-summer  it-has-become  92.11 

haye'^wa'xdd"da  IdHe'  in-their-returning  it-became  (  =  it  became 

time  for  them  to  return)  124.15 
hahehini  diha'-uda  IdHlVa'  noon  after-it  when-it-became  (  =  when 

it  was  afternoon)  186.8 
§   113 
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3.  Negative  and  affirmative  adverbs: 

Ut'  no  134.19,  21 

Aa'-wyes  24.13;  64.1;   170.12 

a'nl^  not  (with  aorist)  23.3,  6;  64.3;  7S.1 

a'ndi  not?  56.10;  90.20  (e.  g.,  a'ndi  k'ai  are  there  not  any?)  56.8 

m*  not?  (with  following  subordinate):  s'-nV'  naga'shinda^  didn't 

I  tell  you?  136.10 
naga-di"  do  (you)  not?  116.12 
wede  not  (with  inferential  and  potential)  25.13;  122.22,  23 

4.  Modal  adverbs: 

hono'^  (rarely  heard  as  hono^n  74. S;  this  is  very  likely  its  origi- 
nal form,  cf.  -^n  for  -^ne,  §  112,  3)  again,  too,  also  22.4;  58.5; 
134.1 
gran^a  only  54.4;  94.5;  ^an^a'-Ai  anyhow  94.8;  142.13;  ganga-s-i'^ 

just  so,  for  fun 
waruz' even  47.10;  61.3;  71.8;  76.4;  186.2 
yaxd'^wa  however  (cf.  yaxa,  §  114,  9;  for  -waci.gl'^^wa,  §  113, 1) 

72.11;  74.15 
ha'ga  explanatory  particle   used    with  inferential  28.10;    45.11 

(e.  g.,  ga  haga  wa'W  yu'k"  so  that  one  was  really  he  170.8) 
nakla'  in  every  way,  of  all  sorts  (e.  g.,  Tc'adi'  nakla  ^a'nl^  Igl'^nan 
what  Icind  was  not  taken?,  i.  e.,  every  kind  was  taken  60.11) 
yewe  perhaps  136.23;  180.8;   196.18 
s-o^,  s'b^-  perfectly,  well  136.20;  166.1  (e.  g.,  s'o'^  de^gwa'lt'gwPp' 

take  good  care  of  yourself!  128.24) 

amadi' {s'i^)  would  that!    142.10  (e.  g.,  amadi's-i^  t'.omoma'^n  I 

wish  I  could  kill  him;  amadi  loho'^^  would  that  he  died!  196.2) 

wi'sa^m  (cf.  wis,  §  114,  8)  I  wonder  if  150.2,  3  (e.  g.,  wi*  wi'sa^m 

ya'^  I  wonder  if  he  went  already) 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  of  Takelma,  as  of  many  other  American 

languages,  that  such  purely  modal  ideas  as  the  optative   (would 

that!)  and  dubitative  (i  wonder  if)  are  expressed  by  independent 

adverbs  without  modification  of  the  indicative  verb-form  (cf.  further 

wi^ohiha^n  ye^wa'H'  wi'sa^m  my-elder-brotuers  they- will-return 

I-WONDER-IF   150.2,  3). 

Several  of  the  adverbs  listed  above  can  be  used  relatively  with 
subordinates,  in  which  use  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  conjunctive 
adverbs: 

ho^-gwan^  (1)  ya/^nia'-vda^  (2)  bai-yeweya^F"'  (3)  as  soon  as(l) 

they  went  (2),  she  took  him  out  again  (3)  128.20 
yews  (1)  xehe'yagwanaga'm  (2)  ye\re  (3)  wd''^da  (4)  hiwili'^^  (5) 
perhaps  (1)  that  we  destroy  him  (2),  perhaps  (3)  he  runs  (5) 


Probably  compounded  of  bOu  NOW  and  ffani})  now,  then,  and  then. 

§   113 
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to  her  (4)  (  =  should  we  destroy  him,  perhaps  he  would  run  to 
her) 
waya'  (1)  he^ne"  (2)  de-Jc'iiui'k'aulc'wanma'  (3)  ga  (4)  na^na¥i¥ 
(5)  just  as  (2)  a  knife  (1)  is  brandished  (3),  that  (4)  he  did 
with  it  (5)  172.12  (cf.  he^ne"  in  its  meaning  of  like,  §112,  3) 

§  114.  Particles 

By  particles  are  nere  meant  certain  uninflected  elements  that  have 
little  or  no  meaning  of  their  own,  but  that  serve  either  to  connect 
clauses  or  to  color  by  some  modal  modification  the  word  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  are  never  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  a 
clause  or  sentence,  but  occur  only  postpositively,  generally  as  enclitics. 
Some  of  the  elements  listed  above  as  modal  adverbs  (§  113,  4)  might 
also  be  considered  as  syntactic  particles  (e.  g.,  wana,  ha'ga,  ndkla", 
which  never  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause);  these,  however, 
show  no  tendency  to  be  drawn  into  the  verb-complex.  Whenever 
particles  qualify  the  clause  as  a  whole,  rather  than  any  particular 
word  in  the  clause,  they  tend  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  sen- 
tence, a  tendency  that,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  65),  causes  them  often 
to  be  inserted,  but  not  organically  incorporated,  into  the  verb- 
complex.  The  most  frequently  occurring  particles  are  those  listed 
below : 

1.  yd'"  JUST.     This  element  is  not  dissimilar  in  meaning   to   the 

post-nominal  emphasizing  -^a^  (§  102),  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  may  be  embedded  in  the  verb-form: 
%-yaf°'-sgeH' sga'V  he  just  twisted  it  to  one  side  31.5 

It  only  rarely  follows  a  verb-form,  however,  showing  a  strong 
tendency  to  attach  itself  to  denominating  terms.  Though 
serving  generally  to  emphasize  the  preceding  word,  it  does  not 
seem  to  involve,  like  -^a\  the  idea  of  a  contrast : 

xd^-xo  yd'^  right  among  firs  (cf.  94.17) 

he'ne  yd'"  just  then,  then  indeed  63.13;  128.22;  188.1,  18 

dd^mxbin  yd'"  I  shall  just  kill  you  178.15 

It  has  at  times  a  comparative  force: 

gi*  yd'"  na^nada'^  you  will  be,  act,  just  like  me  (cf.  196.2) 

2.  hi.     This  constantly  occurring  enclitic  is  somewhat  difficult  to 

define.  With  personal  pronouns  it  is  used  as  an  emphatic 
particle: 

ma'  hi  you  yourself  (cf.  104.13;  152.20 

§  114 
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Similarly  with  demonstratives: 
^a' Ai  just  that,  the  same  64.6;  96.16;  144.3;  190.21 
In  such  cases  it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  it 
and  i/a'"/  to  which  it  may  be  appended : 

ga  yd'"-  hi  gwelda^  just  under  that  190.17 

Tmn-yd''^-hi  haP-te'^x  just  across  the  river  she  emerged  58.3 

As  emphasizing  particle  it  may  even  be  appended  to  sub- 
ordinate verb  forms  and  to  local  phrases: 

ydnt'e'^da^hi''  just  as  I  went  (cf.  138.23;  152.5,  7) 
diha-ude  7iV  right  behind  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  gone 

It  may  be  enclitically  attached  to  other  particles,  yd'°'-M 
192.1  being  a  particularly  frequent  combination: 
gl^  yaxa'-M  I,  however,  indeed  71.8 
Its  signification  is  not  always,  however,  so  specific  nor  its 
force  so  strong.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  in  many  cases 
is  that  it  mildly  calls  attention  to  the  preceding  word  with- 
out, however,  specially  emphasizing  it;  often  its  force  is  prac- 
tically nil.  This  lack  of  definite  signification  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  lullaby,  in  the  second  line  of  which  it  serves 
merely  to  preserve  the  rhythm  -'- : 

mo'xo  wa'inhd  buzzard,  put  him  to  sleep! 

s'l'mTiiwa'inhd  (?)  put  him  to  sleep! 
p'e'lda  wa'inhd  slug,  put  him  to  sleep ! 

The  most  important  syntactic  function  of  lii  is  to  make  a  verbal 
prefix  an  independent  word,  and  thus  take  it  out  of  its  proper 
place  in  the  verb: 

de'-hi  ahead  (from  de-  in  front)  33.15;  64.3;  196.1;  198.12 

Tia'n-Tii  ei-sdV^  across  he-canoe-paddled 
but: 

ei-Aan-sayt'""  he-canoe-across-paddled  112.9,  18;  114.11 

where  han-,  as  an  incorporated  local  prefix,  takes  its  place  after 
the  object  el.  A  number  of  adverbs  always  appear  with  suffixed 
hi;  e.  g.,  gasa'lhi QviCKi.Y  16.10.  Like  -^a\  fromwhichit  differs, 
however,  in  its  far  greater  mobility,  hi  is  never  found  appended 
to  non-subordinate  predicative  forms.  With  hi  must  not  be 
confused : 

'  The  various  shades  of  emphasis  contriliutcd  by  --a\j/d'o,  hi,  and-si»,  respectively,  are  well  illustrated 
in  ma-a''  you,  but  you  (as  contrasted  with  others);  ma  yd'"  just  you,  you  iNDEEn(simple  emphasis  with- 
out necessary  contrast);  TTio'ftiYou  yourself;  mas'i'' and  you,  you  in  your  turn  (lOS.n) 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 18  §    1 14 
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3.  ~hi^»     This  particle  is  found  appended  most  frequently  to  intro- 

ductory words  in  the  sentence,  such  as  mi*,  gane,  and  other 
adverbs,  and  to  verb-forms: 

mV-W  t'aga''^  then  he  returned  62.2;  (cf.  188.15) 
gane-hi^  aha-i-gini'^F  and  then  he  went  into  the  house  55.16 
naga'-i-W  =  naga'''  he  said  +  -W  (see  §  22)  22.6;  57.1;  128.15; 
192.9 

As  no  definite  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  as  it  is  found 
only  in  myth  narration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  quotative: 

ganaga'sa^n-hi^  that  they  said  to  each  other,  it  is  said  27.1,  3;  31.9 

-hi^  is  also  found  attached  to  a  verbal  prefix  (22.1;  140.8,  22,  23). 

4.  'S'i^  AND,  BUT.     This  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  par- 

ticles in  Takelma  narration,  its  main  function  being  to  bind 
together  two  clauses  or  sentences,  particularly  when  a  contrast 
is  involved.  It  is  found  appended  to  nouns  or  pronouns  as 
deictic  or  connective  suffix: 

aks-i'  he  in  his  turn  61.11;  (cf.  47.14;  104.8,  13) 
huW  sgi'sidVl  mexs'i^  Panther  and  Coyote,  also  Crane 
An  example  of  its  use  as  sentence  connector  is : 

ga  naganhan  ha-Vgd'^de  hop.'e^n,  bd^-S'i'^  eme'^  a'nl^  ga  naga'n  that 
used-to-be-said  in-my-country  long-ago,  now-but  here  not  that 
is-said  194.4;  (cf.  60.9;  118.3;  122.17) 

-si^  is  particularly  frequently  suffixed  to  the  demonstratives  ga 
THAT  and  aga  this,  gas'i^  and  agas'i^  serving  to  connect  two 
sentences,  the  second  of  which  is  the  temporal  or  logical  resultant 
or  antithesis  of  the  second.  Both  of  the  connected  or  con- 
trasted sentences  may  be  introduced  by  gas'i^,  agas'i^,  or  by  a 
word  with  enclitically  attached  -s'i^.  In  an  antithesis  agas'i^ 
seems  to  introduce  the  nearer,  while  gas'i^  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  remoter  act.  Examples  showing  the  usage  of  gas'i^  and 
agas'i^  are: 

gas'i'^  de^l  Jia-de-diW a  di-humd''^]c'  (I  smoked  them  out),  and- 

then  (or  so-that)  yellow-jackets  everywhere  swarmed  73.10 
k'aiwi'^   t!omoina'nda^  gas'i'^  gayawaH'p'   something   I-having- 

killed-it,  thereupon  you-ate-it  90.8 
gas'i'^  guxda  hulii^n  wa-ivn'^  tlomxi'xas'i^  abaH  on-one-hand  his- 

wife  (was  a)  sea  woman,  her-mother-in-law-but  (lived)  in-the- 

house  154.15 

§  114 
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agas'i^  yo^Tcl^aW  yd'°'  xu'ma-s'i^  a'nl^  de^ugii's'i  now  my-bones 
just  (I  was)  (i.  e.,  I  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton),  food-and  not 
she-gave-me-to-eat  186.1 

agas'i^  a'nl^  ml'^wa  al-t!eye'xi  naga'^^  yulurn'o"  aga's'i^  xamV  wa- 
ivn'^  rm}  al-t!ayd¥wa  on-one-hand  "Not  probably  she-has-dis- 
covered-me,"  he-said  Eagle-for-his-part,  but  Grizzly-Bear  girl 
now  she-had-discovered  him  124.9 

gas'i^  and  agas'i^  as  syntactic  elements  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  demonstratives  ga  and  aga  to  which  a  connective  -s'i^ 
happens  to  be  attached.     This  is  shown  by: 

ga-s'i'^  ga^dl  that-so  for  ( =  so  for  that  reason) 

where  ga^al  is  a  postposition  to  ga.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent post-nominal  -s'i^  from  appearing  in  the  same  clause: 

aga's'i^  mels'i^  but  Crow-in-her-turn  162.14 
When  suffixed  to  the  otherwise  non-occurring  demonstrative  H- 
(perhaps  contained  in   Ida-  that)   it  has  a  concessive  force, 

DESPITE,  ALTHOUGH,  EVEN  IF  60.1: 

H's'i^-Jii  s-orn  ga^al  ha-de-dlW a  wit'  a'nl^  al-t'.aija'k'  p.'iyVn 
although-indeed  mountain  to  everywhere  he-went,  not  he- 
found  deer  43.6 

i's'i^  ts!aya'¥  a'nl^  tlomom  guxdagwa  although  he-shot-at-her,  not 
he-killed-her  his-own-wife  140.17 

-hi^  (see  no.  3)  or  connective  -s'i^  may  be  added  to  ^I's'i^,  the 
resulting  forms,  with  catch  dissimilation  (see  §  22),  being  H's'ihi^ 
and  H's'is'i^  47.11;  148.12.  When  combined  with  the  idea  of 
unfulfilled  action,  the  concessive  ^Is'i^  is  supplemented  by  the 
conditional  form  in  -¥i^  of  the  verb: 

H's'i^  ¥a'i  gwala  ndxhiyau¥i^,  wede  ge  ll^wa^V  even-though  things 
many  they-should-say-to-you  (i.  e.,  even  though  they  call  you 
names),  not  there  look!  60.3 

Compounded  with  -si^  is  the  indefinite  particle: 
5.  -S'Pwa'k'di  64.5.  When  appended  to  interrogatives,  this  parti- 
cle brings  about  the  corresponding  indefinite  meaning  (see 
§  105),  but  it  has  also  a  more  general  syntactic  usage,  in 
which  capacity  it  may  be  translated  as  perchance,  it  seems, 
probably: 
ma'si^waVdi  JienenagwaY  perhaps  (or  probably)  you  ate  it 
all  up  26.17 

§   IH 
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The  uncompounded  wak'di  also  occurs: 

ulu^'m  wo'Vdi  ¥ai  nd¥am  formerly  I-guess  something  it-was  said 

to  him  16G.1 
ga  wa'Fdi  Jiogwa'^sdoJ^  that-one,  it-seems,  (was)  their-runner  49.3 

Similar  in  signification  is: 

6.  iiiVUrd  PROBABLY,  PERHAPS  45.8;.  63.15.     This  enclitic  has  a  con- 

siderable tendency  to  apparently  be  incorporated  in  the  verb : 

l-ml'^^wa-t.'dut.'ivnn  maybe  he  was  caught  {%-t!dut!iwin  he  was 

caught) 
xa'-l-ml'^'wa-sgl'^hi^n  mu^^xda'n  hi    I'U-probably-cut-him-in-two 

once  just  31.13 

7.  his,  hVs  NEARLY,  ALMOST,  TRYING  44.7;   56.14.     This  element 

implies  that  the  action  which  was  done  or  attempted  failed  of 
success : 

m'7*  liono^  tlomdk'wa-hismdl  then  also  he-killed-him  nearly  spear- 
shaft  (personified),  i.  e.,  spear-shaft  almost  managed  to  kill 
him,  as  he  had  killed  others  28.11;  (cf.  188.20) 

A  frequent  Takelma  idiom  is  the  use  of  hVs  with  a  form  of  the 
verb  of  saying  na(g)-  to  imply  a  thought  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  na(g)-  form  that  fails  to  be  realized: 

'^ha-xiya'  ml^wa  sgd'H'ap'de^"  naga'^^-TiVs  "in-the-water  probably 
I-shall-jump,"  he  thought  (but  he  really  fell  among  alder- 
bushes  and  was  killed)  94.17 

Sometimes  his  seems  to  have  a  usitative  signification;  prob- 
ably the  main  point  implied  is  that  an  act  once  habitual  has 
ceased  to  bo  so: 
ddk-his-Vek!e'^xade'  I  used  to  smoke  (but  no  longer  do) 

8.  iviSf  wPs  IT  SEEMS,  DOUBTLESS.     This  particle  is  uscd  to  indicate 

a  likely  inference.     Examples  are : 

ml^-wis  dap'd'la-u  moyugwana'n  now-it-seems  youth  he's-to-be- 
spoiled  (seeing  that  he's  to  wrestle  with  a  hitherto  invincible 
one)  31.12 

mi'  wl'^s  ak!a  tlomoma'n  now  apparently  he-for-his-part  he-has- 
been-killed  (seeing  that  he  does  not  return)  88.9,(6) 

9.  yaxa  continually,  only.    The  translation  given  for  yaxa  is  really 

somewhat  too  strong  and  definite,  its  force  being  often  so  weak 
as  hardly  to  allow  of  an  adequate  rendering  into  English.     It 
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often  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than  simple  existence  or 
action  unaccompanied  and  undisturbed.  It  is  found  often 
with  the  scarcely  translatable  adverb  ganga  only,  in  which 
case  the  idea  of  unvaried  continuance  comes  out  rather 
strongly,  e.  g.: 

ga'-M  yaxa  ganga  naga'^^  that-indeed  continually  only  he-said 
(i.  e.,  he  always  kept  saying  that)  24.15 

From  ganga  it  differs  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  attracted  into 
the  verb-complex: 

ganga  ge'l-yaxa-hewe'lmu  only  he-is-continually-thinking  (i.  e.,  he 
is  always  thinking)  (cf.  128.18;  146.15) 

10.  irala'^(shia')  really,  come  to  find  out  45.11;    170.8.     As 

indicated  in  the  translation,  wala'-  indicates  the  more  or  less 
unexpected  resolutj' ri  of  a  doubt  or  state  of  ignorance: 

ga  haga  wala'^  will  wa^-l-t!a'niV  that-one  so  really  house  he-kept- 
it  (i.  e.,  it  was  Spear-shaft  himself  who  kept  house,  no  one  else) 
28.10 

Certain  usages  of  wala'^si(na^) ,  evidently  an  amplification  of 
wala'^,  have  been  already  discussed  (§  70). 

11.  (II  interrogative.     The   interrogative  enclitic    is    consistently 

used  in  all  cases  where  an  interrogative  shade  of  meaning  is 
present,  whether  as  applying  to  a  particular  word,  such  as  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  to  the  whole  sentence. 
Its  use  in  indirect  questions  is  frequent : 

man  Vl'^s  mixal  di^  t.'omonnana'^  he-counted  gophers  how-many 
had-been-killed 

The  use  of  the  interrogative  is  often  merely  rhetorical,  imply- 
ing an  emphatic  negative: 

Va-di'  ma  will  wa^-i-t!a'nida^  literally,  what  you  house  you-will- 
keep?  (  =  you  shall  not  keep  house)  27.16;   (cf.  33.1;  47.9) 

Ordinarily  di  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  less  fre- 
quently the  third : 

yu'lclalxde^  mi*  di''  ^a'nl^  VaH  your-teeth  now  (inter.)  not  any 
(i.  e.,  have  you  no  teeth?)  128.23 

Besides  these  syntactically  and  modally  important  enclitic  par- 
ticles, there  are  a  few  proclitics  of  lesser  significance.  Among  these 
are  to  be  included  ml*  now  and  gane  then,  and  then,  which,  though 
they  have   been  included   among  the   temporal   adverbs   and   may 
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indeed,  at  times,  convey  a  definite  temporal  idea,  are  generally  weak 
unaccented  introducers  of  a  clause,  and  have  little  determinable  force: 

graneya'^  then  he  went  92.26;  118.19;  152.7 
mV  lolio'^'  then  he  died  71.13;  98.19;  122.13 

The  proclitic  ne*  well!  is  used  chiefly  as  introductory  to  a  hor- 
tatory statement : 

ne^  gb^m-s-i'^  da¥-s-inl'^da  ndbaf°-^Tia'n  let  us-in-our-turn  over- 

his-nose  let-us-do  (i.  e.,  let  us  pass  over  him!)  144.11 
ne*  tlomoma'^n  let  me  kill  himl  (cf.  96.4) 

§  115.  VII.  Interjections 

Of  interjections  and  other  words  of  an  emotional  character  there 
are  quite  a  number  in  Takelma.  Some  of  them,  while  in  no  sense 
of  definite  grammatical  form,  are  based  on  noun  or  verb  stems.  Not 
a  few  involve  sounds  otherwise  foreign  to  the  language  (e.  g.,  nasal- 
ized vowels  [expressed  by  "],  a  as  in  English  bat,  a  as  in  saw,  dj  as 
in  JUDGE,  voiceless  palatal  I  [written  I],  final  fortis  consonant);  pro- 
longation of  vowels  and  consonants  (expressed  by  + )  and  repetition 
of  elements  are  frequently  used. 

The  material  obtained  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Particles  of  Address: 

ama"  come  on!  96.24 

hene'  away  from  here!  get  away!   148.8,  10,  11,  13,  14 

difgwdlam  O  yes!  (with  idea  of  pity)  29.13;  diVgwa'^^Ham  wi^wd 

my  poor  younger  brother!  64.4 
Jia-i^  used  by  men  in  talking  to  each  other 
lia'iklcb'  used  hy  women  in  talking  to  each  other  (cf .  lia-ikld  wife! 

husband!) 

2.  Simple  Interjections  (expressing  fundamental  emotions): 

a+  surprise,  generally  joyful;  weeping  28.5;  58.2;  150.2 

d;d';^d;^d'  sudden  surprise  at  new  turn;  sudden  resolve  28.6;  29.7; 
55.7;  78.9 

a^  sudden  halt  at  perceiving  something  not  noticed  before  26.12 

o'  doubt,  caution  136.23 

0+  sudden  recollection;  admiration,  wonderment;  call  92.9; 
138.19;  188.17,  19 

d+   fear,  wonder  17.3 

^g«;  V  displeasure  27.16;  32.9;  33.6;  122.12 

^e;  he+  (both  hoarsely  whispered)  used  by  mythological  char- 
acters (crane,  snake)  on  being  roused  to  attention  122.10; 
148.17,  18 
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lie+;  e+  call  59.2;  73.7;  75.10;  76.8 

^e'^';  ^e'*  disapproval,  "what's  up?",  sarcasm  28.11;  32.10 

«£"^£"  protest  112.6,  11;  114.3,6,  13;  ^£'",  V"  decided  displeasure 

198.2 
Jie-^  scorn,  threat  140.9;  152.14 
e"'  sniffing  suspiciously  160.20 
£«'  £«'  £«'  £"'  smelling  suspiciously  124.23 
dja  disapproval,  warning  156.18 
m+  m+  gentle  warning,  pity  29.8;  31.11,  14 
^m+  hm-\-  reviving  hope  (?)  32.3 
'W(i-\-  wd+  (loudly  whispered)  cry  for  help  29.12 
Jia-i  alas!  62.4,  7 
^"+  groan  182.11 

ho'^  (hoarsely  whispered)  on  being  wounded  190,24 
Jid'  hd  Jid  groans  on  being  wounded  192.10 
he'  he  he  he  laughter  118.22;  120.6 

Those  that  follow  have  a  prefixed  s"-  frequently  used  by  Coyote. 
They  are  probably  characteristic  of  this  character  (see  also 
71.14;  90.12). 

s'^e'hehehe  densive  laughter  71.7;  72.11;  73.15;  74.15 

s'he^p'  sharp  anger  86.6,  22,  24 

s'he'  +  '^  call  for  some  one  to  come  92.1 

c'a'i  say  there,  you!  92.18,  21 

s'gd+  sorrow  100.3 

3.  Set  Calls  (including  cries  in  formulas  and  myths) : 

p'a+  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  190.15 

bd+  bd+  (loudly  whispered  and  held  out  long)  war-whoop 
136.26  hd  wd'  du  wd'  du  :  .  .  .  .  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop 
110.19  gwd'  Id  Id  Id  Id  (loudly  whispered)  war-whoop  on  slaying 

one  of  enemy 
wd  wd  wd  cry  to  urge  on  deer  to  corral 
1)0+  yelling  at  appearance  of  new  moon  196.5 
hd  +  ;  hd-{-  (both  loudly  whispered)  urging  on  to  run  46.5,  7;  47.6; 

48.1,  3,  9;  49.3 
h^+  blowing  before  exercising  supernatural  power  96.19,  20,  22; 

198.7 
2?'+  blowing  in  exercising  supernatural  power  77.9 
j)'"'+  blowing  water  on  person  to  resuscitate  him  170.3 
M  blowing  preparatory  to  medicine-formula  athlressed  to  wind 

198.4 
do'  do  do  do  do  do  cry  (of  ghosts)  on  catching  fire  98.4  (cf.  Yana  du' 

du  du  du'  du  du) 
ximi'  +ximi  cry  of  rolling  skull  174.5,  6 
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o'  +  da  da  da  da  da  cry  of  people  running  away  from  rolling  skull 

174.9,  10 
do'Thi  dolhi'  taunt  (of  Pitch  to  Coyote)  86.2,  8,  10,  17,  21,  23; 

88.  1,  2 

da'ldalwaya  da  Idalwaya  da'ldalwaya  formula  for  catching  craw- 
fish (explained  in  myth  as  derived  from  ddldaH  dragon-fly) 
29.14,  16 

wi'liklisi  "cut  off!"  (cf.  m'7i'*  his  stone  knife  142.21)  Chicken- 
Hawk's  cry  for  revenge  144.1 

sgiJhihl'  +  ^x  "come  warm  yourself!  "  25.7  (cf.  sgili'fxde^  I  warm 
myself  25.8) 

gewc'^lclewe^  (cf.  gewe'TcHwi^n  I  hold  [salmon]  bow-fashion)  said 
by  Pitch  when  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  88.5,  9,  11,  12 

p!idi-l-pd'H'  pidifF  "  O  my  hver!  "  (cf .  p'dH'p'id-i-  salmon  liver) 
cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  on  finding  she  has  eaten  her  children's 
livers  120.19,  20 
The  last  three  show  very  irregular  types  of  reduplication,  not  other- 
wise found. 

4.  Animal  Cries  and  Imitative  Sounds: 

wa'yanl  cry  of  Jack-Rabbit  108.9,  14,  17 

{s-)ha'u,  lia'u  cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  106.12,  19;  140.12 

wd'  -\-'^  (hoarse)  death-cry  of  Grizzly  Bear  woman  142.3 

Ad"  Bear's  cry  72.15 

fldV  p!d¥  "bathe!  bathe!"  supposed  cry  of  crow 

haF  hak"  ha¥  ha¥  ha¥  ha¥  sound  made  by  Woodpecker  90.11 ;  92.2 

(cf.  ha'k'hd^  red-headed  woodpecker  92.2) 
p!au  p!au  p!au  p!aup!au  plausound  made  by  Yellowhammer  90.19 
hum+  6um+  noise  made  by  rolling  skull  174.4 
tde'lelelele  (whispered)  sound  of  rattling  dentaha  156.24  (cf.  aorist 

stem  tdelem-  rattle) 
t'ul  t'ul  t'ul  noise  made  by  Rock  Boy  in  walking  over  graveyard 

house  14.8 
dEm+  dEm-\-  dEm+  noise  of  men  fighting  24.1 
xa'-u  (whispered)  noise  of  crackling  hair  as  it  burns  24.8 
t'gi'l  imitating  sound  of  something  breaking  24.4  (ci.xa-dd'^n^fgil- 

t'ga'lhi  he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock  24.4) 
t'uf  t'uV  t'ut'  noise  of  pounding  acorns  26.12 
hAk!  "pop!  "  stick  stuck  into  eye  27.8 
Au"+  confused  noise  of  people  talking  far  off  190.7 
k.'i'didididi  sound  of  men  wrestling  32.14 

5.  Song  Burdens: 

wa'yawene  Ib'^wana  medicine-man's  dance  46.14 
wainJid  round  dance;    lullaby  (cf.  walnha  put  him   to  sleep!) 
104.15;  106.4,  8;  105  note 
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JcH'xinJii  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)  102.18 
^o'cu  ^o'cu  round  dance  (said  by  Frog)   102.23 
gwa'tca  gwaica  roimd  dance  (said  by  Bluejay)  104,7 
tcla'itdia  round  dance  (play  on  tda'^^c  bluejay)  104.7 
he'hebinibl'a  round  dance  (said  by  Mouse;  play  on  hehe'n  vwsYies) 

104.10 
beleldo  round  dance  (play  on  help'  swan)  104.15 
bi'gi  hi'gi  hi'gi+    Skunk's  medicine-man's  dance   ([?j  play  on 

hl]c'">  skunk)  164.18,  22;  166.5 
Tid'^gwatci  Jid'^gwatci  said  by  s'ondoho'lxa^s  in  doctoring 

§  116.   CONCLUSION 

The  salient  morphologic  characteristics  of  Takelma  ma}^  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  inflective  and  incoeporating,  the  chief  stress 
being  laid  on  either  epithet  according  as  one  attaches  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  general  method  employed  in  the  formation  of  words  and 
forms  and  their  resulting  inner  coherence  and  unity,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular grammatical  treatment  of  a  special,  though  for  many  Ameri- 
can languages  important,  syntactic  relation,  the  object.  Outside  of 
most  prefixed  elements  and  a  small  number  of  the  post-nominal 
suffixes,  neither  of  which  enter  organically  into  the  inner  structure 
of  the  word-form,  the  Takelma  word  is  a  firmly  knit  morphologic 
unit  built  up  of  a  radical  base  or  stem  and  one  or  more  affixed  (gen- 
erally suffixed)  elements  of  almost  entirely  formal,  not  material, 
signification. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  structure  of  Takelma  with 
that  of  the  neighboring  languages;  but  a  lack,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
of  published  material  on  the  Kalapuya,  Coos,  Shasta,  Achomawi, 
and  Karok  makes  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  such  comparison. 
With  the  Athapascan  dialects  of  southwest  Oregon,  the  speakers  of 
which  were  in  close  cultural  contact  with  the  Takelmas,  practically 
no  agreements  of  detail  are  traceable.  Both  Takelma  and  Atha- 
pascan make  a  very  extended  idiomatic  use  of  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  verbal  prefixes,  but  the  resemblance  is  probably  not  a  far- 
reaching  one.  While  the  Athapascan  prefixes  are  etymologically 
distinct  from  the  main  body  of  lexical  material  and  have  reference 
chiefly  to  position  and  modes  of  motion,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  the  Takelma  prefixes  are  intimately  associated,  etymologically 
and  functionally,  with  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  verb  the  two  lan- 
guages  agree  in   the  incorporation  of  the  pronominal  subject  and 
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object,  but  here  again  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  In 
Athapascan  the  pronominal  elements  are  phonetically  closely  com- 
bined with  the  verbal  prefixes  and  stand  apart  from  the  follow- 
ing verb-stem,  which  never,  or  very  rarely,  loses  its  monosyllabic 
individuality.  In  Takelma  the  pronominal  elements,  together  with 
the  derivative  affixes,  enter  into  very  close  combination  with  the 
preceding  verb-stem,  but  stand  severely  aloof  from  the  verbal 
prefixes.  The  radical  phonetic  changes  which  the  verb-stem  under- 
goes for  tense  in  both  languages  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two;  but  even  in  this  regard  they  differ 
widely  as  to  the  methods  employed.  Neither  the  very  extended 
use  of  reduplication  in  Takelma,  nor  the  frequent  use  in  Atha- 
pascan of  distinct  verb-stems  for  the  singular  and  plural,  is  shared 
by  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  phonetic  systems  of 
Athapascan  and  Takelma  are  more  greatly  divergent  than  would 
naturally  be  expected  of  neighboring  languages,  and  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  opinion  that  has  generally  been  held,  though  based  on 
practically  no  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  entirely  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  two  linguistic  stocks,  is  thoroughly  justified. 

The  entire  lack  of  nominal  cases  in  Takelma  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
nominal incorporation  in  Klamath  indicate  at  the  outset  the  fimda- 
mental  morphologic  difference  between  these  stocks.  In  so  far  as 
nominal  cases  and  lack  of  pronominal  incorporation  are  made  the 
chief  morphologic  criteria  of  the  central  Californian  group  of  linguistic 
families,  as  represented,  say,  by  Maidu  and  Yokuts,  absolutely  no 
resemblance  is  discernible  between  those  languages  and  Takelma.  As 
far,  then,  as  available  linguistic  material  gives  opportunity  for  judg- 
ment, Takelma  stands  entkely  isolated  among  its  neighbors. 

In  some  respects  Takelma  is  t^'pically  American,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  at  all  to  speak  of  typical  American  linguistic  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  typical  or  at  any  rate  wide- 
spread American  traits,  that  are  found  in  Takelma,  are:  the  incor- 
poration of  the  pronominal  (and  nominal)  object  in  the  verb;  the 
incorporation  of  the  possessive  pronouns  in  the  noun;  the  closer 
association  with  the  verb-form  of  the  object  than  the  subject;  the 
inclusion  of  a  considerable  number  of  instrumental  and  local  modifi- 
cations in  the  verb-complex;  the  weak  development  of  differences  of 
tense  in  the  verb  and  of  number  in  the  verb  and  noun;  and  the 
impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  mode  and  tense. 
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Of  the  more  special  grammatical  characteristics,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  unparalleled  in  those  languages  of  North  America  that  have 
been  adequately  studied,  are:  a  system  of  pitch-accent  of  fairly  con- 
siderable, though  probably  etymologically  secondary,  formal  sig- 
nificance; a  strong  tendency  in  the  verb,  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb 
toward  the  formation  of  dissyllabic  stems  with  repeated  vowel  (e.  g., 
aorist  stem  yowo-  be;  verb-stem  loJio-  die;  noun  moxo'^  buzzard; 
adjective  Jios'o^  [plural]  getting  big;  adverb  olo^m  formerly);  a 
very  considerable  use  of  end  reduplication,  initial  reduplication  being 
entirely  absent ;  the  employment  of  consonant  and  vowel  changes  as  a 
grammatical  process;  the  use  in  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  of  pre- 
fixed elements,  identical  with  body-part  noun  stems,  that  have  refer- 
ence now  to  parts  of  the  body,  now  to  purely  local  relations;  the 
complicated  and  often  irregular  modifications  of  a  verbal  base  for 
the  formation  of  the  most  generalized  tense,  the  aorist;  the  great 
differentiation  of  pronominal  schemes  according  to  syntactic  rela- 
tion, class  of  verb  or  noun,  and  tense-mode,  despite  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons  (only  five — two  singular,  two  plural,  and 
one  indifferent) ;  the  entire  lack  in  the  noun  and  pronoun  of  cases 
(the  subjective  and  objective  are  made  unnecessary  by  the  pronominal 
and  nominal  incorporation  characteristic  of  the  verb ;  the  possessive, 
by  the  formal  use  of  possessive  pronoun  affixes;  and  the  local  cases, 
by  the  extended  use  of  pre-positives  and  postpositions) ;  the  existence 
in  the  noun  of  characteristic  suffixes  that  appear  only  with  pre- 
positives  and  possessive  affixes;  the  fair  amount  of  distinctness  that 
the  adjective  possesses  as  contrasted  with  both  verb  and  noun;  the 
use  of  a  decimal  system  of  numeration,  tertiary  or  quinary  in  origin ; 
and  a  rather  efficient  though  simple  syntactic  apparatus  of  subordi- 
nating elements  and  well-modulated  enclitic  particles.  Altogether 
Takelma  has  a  great  deal  that  is  distinct  and  apparently  even  isolated 
about  it.  Though  typical  in  its  most  fundamental  features,  it  may, 
when  more  is  known  of  American  languages  as  a  whole,  have  to 
be  considered  a  very  specialized  type. 

§   116 
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BUREAU   OF   AMERICAN   ETHNOLOGY 

3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 
A.  Intransitive 


[BULL.  40 


singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 
Imper. 


nagaWe' 

naga'W 

naga'i' 

nagayi'k' 

nagalt'p' 

ncye'c     (sub- 
ordinate 
ney  eeda^  or 
ni'ida-) 


Future 


na't'e' 
nada'f 
na'H' 

naga'm 
na't'ba^ 
ne'yaUk'i^ 
(conditional) 


Potential        Inferential 


naY 

{?)nayi^k' 
naH'p' 


na'k'a^ 
na'k  .'e'lt 
na^k' 

na'k'ana^k' 
na'k.'eit'p' 


Present 
imperative 


na6d'a'(Ao'w) 
na^np' 


Future 
imperative 


na'ik' 


tREQ  VENTjL  TI  IE 


Aorist 

Future 

Inferential 

Present 
imperative 

Future 
imperative 

Singular: 

1st  per.     .    .    .    .    . 

2d  per 

3d  per 

Plural: 

1st  per 

2d  per 

Imper. 

naga^na'k'de^ 

naga^nigVt' 

naga^na'ask' 

naga^nigVk' 

naga^nigVt'p' 

ne'nia'uc 

nant'ef 
nanada'^  i 
nana'H'  ' 

nanaga'm  • 
nana't'ba^  i 

nank'a^ 

nafik.'e'U' 

nahk'' 

nank'ana'k' 
nank.'dt'p' 

nanha 

nanaba'^ 
nanhanp' 

nanha'k' 

•  These  forms  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  na^-nada'^,  na^-na'H' ,  and  so  forth  (see  §69).  Iti3 
of  course  possible  to  have  also  ',ia--nant'e',  na^-nanada'^ ,  and  so  forth. 

'  Also  nailhak'  is  found,  so  that  It  is  probable  that  doublets  exist  for  other  non-aorist  forms,  e.  g., 
nanhada^,  nanhaba'. 

B.  Transitive 

Aoriat 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naga'sbUn 

naga'^n 

naga'sanba^n 

2d  per. 

nege'sdam 

nagaH' 

naga'simW 

3d  per. 

nege'si 

naga'sbi 

naga^ 

naga'sam 

naga'sanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nagasbina'k' 

nagana^k' 

naga'sanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

nege'sdap' 

nagaH'p' 

naga'simit'p' 
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3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 
B.  Transitive — Continued 

FtUure 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per. 

naibin 

ndagi'n 

naianban 

2d  per. 

nlida^ 

nak'ida^ 

nazimida^ 

3d  per. 

nixink' 

Tiaxbink' 

nak'ink' 

naiamank' 

naianbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naibinagam 

rUiaginaga'm 

naianbanagam 

2d  per. 

nlxdaba^ 

ndagi't'ba^ 

naximit'ba' 

Imper.  condit. 

niziauk'i^ 

nazbiauk'i^ 

Inferential 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

Ti&xbiga^ 

nak'iga^ 

nazanp'ga^ 

2d  per. 

nezik.'eit' 

nak'ik.'eit' 

n&zarr.k.'eW 

3d  per. 

nezik' 

Tiaxbik' 

nak'ik' 

nazamk' 

nazanp'k' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

naxbigana^k' 

nak'igana^k' 

nazanp'gana'k' 

2d  per. 

nixik.'eit'p' 

nak'ikhXt'p' 

naxamk.'eit'p' 

I'otfntiiil 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

naxbi^n 

noAgi'^n 

nazanba^n 

2d  per. 

nezdam 

nak'W 

nazimW 

3d  per. 

nSzi 

nazbi 

nak'i 

ndzam 

nazanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nazbinak' 

nak'inak' 

nazanbana^k' 

2d  per. 

nlxdap' 

nak'ii'p' 

nazimit'p' 

J'resent  Jinperatire 


Singular: 

2d  per. 

nlxi 

nak'i 

itaiam 

Plural: 

1st  per. 

nak'iha' 

2d  per. 

nixip' 

nak'ip' 

n&xamp' 

i-'iitHrf  Ttnprratiri 


Singular: 
2d  per. 


Tiixgc'm 


nfin^r'fc" 
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[BULL.  40 


3.  Fornis  of  na{g)-  say,  do 

B.  Traxisitive — Continued 

Pasaive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


Future 


nege  rm 
naga'sbin 
naga'n 

naga'simin 
naga'sanban 


nlxina' 

naibina^ 

naagtTia'i 

naximina^ 
naxanbana' 


Potential 

Inferential 

n^iin 

nezigam 

Tiazbin 

naxbigam 

nak'in 

nak'am 

jiazimin 

■nazamk'am 

naxanban 

■naianp'gam 

rHEQ  TIENTATirE 

Aorist 


Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nagafisbi^n 

nagahha^n 

nagansanba^n 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negehsdan 

nagaiihat' 

nagansimW 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

negens-i 

nagansbi 

naganha 

nagansam 

nagansanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nagansbinak' 

naganhanak' 

nagansanbana^k' 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negehs-dap' 

naganhat'p' 

nagaiisimil'p' 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nansbin 

nanhan 

nansanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nim-da^ 

nanhada^ 

vAnsimida^ 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

TilTia-ink' 

nansbink' 

nanhank' 

nansamank' 

nansanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.     .    .     . 

nansbinagam 

nanhanagam 

nansanbanagam 

2d  per.      .     .    . 

nirisdaba' 

nanhat'ba^ 

Tiansimit'ba' 

Passive 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 


Aorist 


negeOs-in 
nagansbin 
nagaiihan 

nagahsimin 
nagansanban 


Futiu-e 


n?ns-t7Mi« 
ncTisbina' 
nanhaTM' 

nansimina^ 
nansanbana^ 
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Object 

Subject 

First  person 
singular 

Second  person 
singular 

Third  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

naganxbi^n 

nagdana'^n 
(nagaani'^n)'^ 

naginxanba'n 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

neglnxdam 

nagdanaT 
(nagdanVf) 

nagdnximit' 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

neginzi 

naganxbi 

nagdn 
(naganhi) 

nagdnxam 

nagdnxanp' 

Plural: 

1st  per.     .    .    . 

naganxbinak' 

nagdanana'k' 
{nagdanina^k') 

nagdnxanbana^W 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

negenzdap' 

nagdanaH' J)' 
{nagdanVt'j)') 

nagdnximit'p' 

Future 


Singular: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

nanxbin 

ndana'n 
(ndani'n) 

n&nxanban 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

n?nxda^ 

n&anada'-  • 
(,ndanida'() 

ndnximida' 

3d  per.     .    .    . 

nlniink' 

nanxbink' 

ndana'nk' 
(naanVnk') 

nanxamank' 

nanxanbank' 

Plural: 

1st  per.    .    .    . 

vanxbinagam 

ndanamiga'm 
{ndaninaga'm) 

nanxanbanagam 

2d  per.     .    .    . 

nlnidaba^ 

naana'l'ba' 
{ndAni't'ba^) 

ndnximit'bat 

Passive 


Aorist 


Future 


Singular: 

1st  per. 

2d  per. 

3d  per. 
Plural: 

1st  per. 


neglniin 
nagdnzbin 
nagdana'n  {nagdani'n) 

nagdnximin 


2d  per |  nagdnxanban 


nfnxina' 
n&nxbinat 
ndanana''  (ndanina'') 

n&nximina' 
n&nianbana' 


1  Though  these  forms  are  simply  derivatives  of  intransitive  aorist  na{?a(i)-,  verb-stem  na-,  they  have  been 
listed  here  because  of  their  great  similarity  to  transitive  frcciiicntativcs,  with  which  they  might  be  easily 
confused.  In  the  aorist,  the  two  sets  of  forms  diffpj  in  tlic  length  of  the  second  (repeated)  vowel,  in  the 
connecting  consonant,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  place  of  the  accent,  though  this  is  probably  a  minor  con- 
sideration.   Inthefuture,  theydifferln  theconnoctingconsonantandpartlyagainlntheplaceoftheaccent. 

'Forms  in  parentheses  are  instrumental. 

^Imperative  (sing.  subj.  and  third  person  object):  ninha. 

3045°— Bull.  40,  pt  2—12 19 
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3.  Forms  of  na{g)-  say,  do 
D.  Reciprocal  Forms 


[BULL.  40 


/Grist 

Future 

Plural: 

naga'sinik' 
naga'sant'p' 
naga'sa^n 
(frequentative 

nagafi- 

naiinigam 

2d  per 

E. 

Nominal  Derivatives 

INFINITIVHH 

Intransitive:  ne^t 

Object 

First  person 
singuiar 

Second  person 
singular 

Tliird  person 

First  person 
plural 

Second  person 
plural 

Transitive    .... 

nliiya 

naxbiya 

ndagia^ 

natimia 

n&TMnbia 

PARTICII'T.E 


Active:  na'i' 


Other  forms  derived  from  verb-stem  na{g)-  than  those  given  above 
are  of  course  found,  but  are  easily  formed  on  evident  analogies. 
Observe,  however,  intransitive  aorist  stem  iiagai-  in  transitive  deriva- 
tives nagalVwa  he  said  to  him  (personal)  and  rmgalV'wiV  he  said 
TO  himself.  Comitatives  in  -{a^gw-  are  not  listed  because  their  forma- 
tion offers  no  difiiculty;  e.  g.,  second  person  singular  present  impera- 
tive naV''  DO  so  and  so  having  it!  It  is  possible  that  60"- 
nexada^  immediately  is  nothing  but  adverb  60"  now  +  subordinating 
iovia.'^riexada^  of  -ja- derivative  from  7ia"gf- with  regular  palatal  ablaut 
(see  §31,5);  literally  it  would  then  mean  something  like  when  it  is 
becoming  (doing)  now. 
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APPENDIX  B 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  DEATH 

xi'lam'     sebe't'^     hap'da^     loho'k'.*         sg-i'sidrp      no'tslat'gwan' 

Roasting-Dead-People        his  child  it    died.  He  and  Coyote  neighboring  each 

other 

yu'k'.'    ga-s-i^«  nak'ik':^     "laps^°     yimi'xi"    hap'dek'^^    loho'ida^'^ 

they  were.    And  that       he  said  to        "Blanket       lend  it  to  me         my  child  since  it  died, 

him: 

kps"     yimi'xi,""     naga'-ihi^"      xilam*     sebe^t'.^        "'anl^^'     laps  ^^ 

blanket       lend  it  to  me,"       he  said,  it  is  said.      Roasting-Dead-People.  "Not  blanket 

^xi'lam.  Used  indifferently  for  sick,  dead  (as  noun),  and  ghost,  -am  (= -<zn)  is  probably  noun-forming 
suffix  with  inorganic  -a-  (cf.  han-xilmi  abode  of  ghosts,  literally,  across-river  are  ghosts  as  verb  with 
positional  -t).  As  base  is  left  lil-  or  xin-  {-n-  of  radical  syllable  dissimilates  to  -I-  before  nasal  suffix);  zi'lam 
from  *  xiitran  or  *  xil-an.  This  xin-  is  perhaps  etymologically  identical  with  xin  mucus  (verb-base  lin-SNiFF). 

*  seheH'.  Participle  in  -V  of  verb  se'ba''n  Type  5  i  roast  it;  aorist  stem  se«6-,  verb-stem  sebe-.  roast- 
Ing-dead-people  is  Takelma  name  for  species  of  black  long-legged  bug.  He  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
because  responsible  for  death,  as  told  in  this  mytli. 

'hap'da.  Base  ftdap'- small,  child  (cf.  kap-s-di^  small).  This  is  one  of  those  comparatively  few  nouns 
that  add  possessive  pronominal  suffixes  of  Scheme  II  directly  to  stem.  With  suffixed  ([?]  pre-pronominal) 
-I-  it  becomes  plural  in  signification:  hapxda  his  children.  This  sort  of  plural  formation  stands,  as  far  as 
known,  entirely  isolated  in  Takelma.  In  its  absolute  form  hmp'-  takes  on  derivative  suffix  -xi,  Mpzi'' 
child. 

♦  iafto'fc".  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  loJioit'e^  Type  4b  i  die;  aorist  stem  lohoi-,  verb-stem 
loho-.  -k'  inferential  element.  Inferential  mode  used  because  statement  is  here  not  made  on  personal 
authority,  but  only  as  tradition  or  hearsay.  According  to  this,  all  myth  narrative  should  employ  inferential 
forms  instead  of  aorist.  This  myth  employs  partly  inferentials  and  partly  aorists;  but  in  most  other 
myths  aorists  arc  regularly  employed,  probably  because  they  are  more  familiar  forms,  and  perhaps,  also, 
because  myths  may  be  looked  upon  as  well-authenticated  fact. 

'  sgi'sidVl.  sgi'si  coyote,  formed  by  repetition  of  base-vowel  according  to  Type  2.  -dVl  is  dual  suffix 
sgi'sidVl  by  itself  might  mean  two  coyotes,  but  -dVl  is  never  properly  dual  in  signification,  meaning  rather 
HE  (indicated  by  preceding  noun)  and  some  one  else  (indicated  by  context). 

'no'ts.'at'gwan.  From  local  adverbial  stem  nots.'-  next  door,  neighboring;  it  is  formed  by  addition 
of  characteristic -a- and  third  personal  plural  reflexive  pronominal  suffix -i'jwon  (=  -<"- [third  person]-(--jwa- 
[reflexive]  -i-  -n  [plural]).    First  person  singular  nots.'adl;  second  person  singular  notslada'^. 

^yu^k'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  yowo't'e^  Type  2  i  am;  aorist  stem  yowo-,  verb-stem  yo- 
(y«-).    -fc"  inferential  clement  as  in  loho^k'.    Corresponding  aorist,  yowo'^. 

*gas-V.  ga  is  general  demonstrative  that,  here  serving  to  anticipate  quotation:  "laps  (2)  .  .  .  yimi'i'- 
(3)."    -ri^  as  general  connective  indicates  sequence  o!nak'ik'  upon  Inhn^k'  (1). 

»nak'ik'.  Third  personal  inferential  of  verb  naga'^n  Type  2  i  say  to  ium;  aorist  stem  naga-,  verb-stem 
naag-.  Corresponding  aorist,  naga".  Non-aoristic  forms  of  this  transitive  verb  show  instrumental  -/-  (see 
§64). 

10  laps.  Noun  of  uncertain  etjmiology,  perhaps  from  base  Uh-  carry  on  one's  back,  -j  nominal  deriva- 
tive suffix  of  no  known  definite  signification. 

n  yimi'zi.  Present  imperative  second  person  singular  subject,  first  person  singular  object  (-xi)  of  verb 
ylimiya'^n  Type  1 1  lend  it  to  hi.m;  aorist  stem  yUmU-,  verb-stem  yimi-.  Non-aoristic  formsshow  instru- 
mental -i-  as  in  nak'ik';  e.  g.,  yimi'hin  i  shall  lend  it  to  him. 

i^hap'dek'.  Sechap'da(l).  -de'fc' firstpersonsingularpossessivepronominalsuffixaccording  to  Scheme  II. 

i^loho'ida^.  Subordinate  form,  with  causal  signification,  of  loho'i^  he  died.  Aorist  stem  lohii-  =  verb- 
stem  tofto- -f-  intransitiveelement-!-characteristicof  aorist  of  Type  4;-',  third  personal  aorist  subject  intran- 
sitive Class  I,  dissimilated  because  of  catch  in  subordinating  suffix -(fa«.  Syntactically  hho'ida^  is  subordi- 
nated to  yimi'xi. 

i*  naga'-ihi^.  =naga'i'  he  s.viD-f  quotative  enclitic  -hi^.  naga''-  tliird  person  aorist  of  irregular  verb 
nagalt'e'  Type  4a  i  say;  aorist  stem  nagai-,  verb-stem  na-.  Both  transitive  and  intransitive  fonnsof  na{g)- 
SAY  incorporate  object  of  thing  said;  ga  in  gasi'  (2)  is  incorporated  as  direct  object  in  nak'ik'  (it  would  be 
theoretically  more  correct  to  write  9a[-«!f  J- rwfc'ifc');  while  quotation  "tapa  .  .  .  j/imi'ri"  is  syntactically 
direct  object  of  naga'-ihi^  which,  as  such,  it  precedes,  ga-nak'ik'  anticipates  "laps  .  .  .  yimi'xi"  naga'- 
ihi'.    Observe  use  of  aorist  instead  of  inferential  from  naga'-ihi'  on. 

iso'nt'.    Negative  particle  with  following  aorist.    True  negative  future  would  be  wede  yimi'hixbiga'. 
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yPmisbi^n"      gwidi'-s*i^"     yo'^t' **     xila^m  ^     yeuk'i^"^'     naga'-ihi^" 

I  lend  it  to  you  for  where  they  will  be    dead  people    if  they  return?"     he  said,  it  is  said, 

sgi'si.^    no^s'i^^"    vewe''^^^  xilam^    sebeV.^    k!odo^t'"     hap'dagwa" 

Coyot&    And  next  door    ^le  returned     Roasting-Dead-People.      He  buried  it  his  own  child 

loho'ida'.^*     ganehi^^^    dabalni'xa^^     la*le\"    mi'hi^^^   sgi's^     hap'da' 

who  had  died.       And  then,  it  long  time  it  became.     Now,  it  is       Coyote        his  child 

is  said,  said, 

xi'lam*    la«le\"  ml'^Moho''^^^    mP^s  no'"^9--°  gini'^k' ^°    xilani^   sebet'* 

sick  it  became.    Now        it  died.  Now    next  door       lie  went  Roasting-Dead-People 

5wa'Ma.3»      "lapsi"     yimi'xi "      haVde'k' '^      loho'ida^""— "k'adi'^^ 

to  him.  "Blanket        fend  it  to  me  my  child  since  it  died." "What 

nagait',''"      xilam^      sebe't' ^     ga^     naga''^."       "  h6"xa  V*      ma^a^ 

you  said?"  Roasting-Dead-People         that         he  said.  "  Last  time  you 

i«  ylimlsbi^n.  First  person  singular  subject  (-«n)  second  personal  singular  object  (-6J-)  of  verb  yumiya'^n 
(see  yimi'zi  above),  -s-  indirect  object  used  only  in  aorist  of  this  verb,  elsewhere  -i-;  e.  g.,  future  yimi'xirin 
I  SHALL  LEND  IT  TO  YOU.  Aorist  is  uscd  bccause  idea  offuturity  is  here  immediate;  i.e.,  timeof  action  is  not 
put  definitely  forward. 

i^ gwidi'-si^.  gwi-  general  interrogative  and  indefinite  adverb  where?  somewhere,  di  interrogative 
enclitic  serving  to  give  gwi-  distinct  interrogative  signLfication.    -«-t«has  here  slight  causal  tinge:  for  where 

■WOULD  THEY  ALL  BE,  IF  THEY  RETURNED? 

"  yo'H'.  Third  personal  future  of  verb  yowo't'e^  I  am  (see  yu^k'  above),  -^t'  third  personal  subject 
future  intransitive  Class  I. 

>9  j/^Mfc'i^.  Third  personal  conditional  (-fc'i^)  of  verb  yeweit'er-  Type  4a  i  retur.n;  aorist  stem  yewei-, 
verb-stem  yiu-  (ye'w-). 

"no'u^i^.  =no'u^«-  (stem  not.if-  next  door) -f- connective  -s-i-.  no'u^s-ma.y  best  be  considered  as  local 
adverbial  prefix  to  yewe'i^. 

»i  yewe'i^.    Third  personaoristof  verb  yewctt'e^  (see  ytuk'i^  above  (-«' and  -^as  in loho'i^  and  naja'«f  above) 

"k.'odo't'.  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  k.'ododa'^n  Type  8  i  bury  him 
aorist  stem  k.'odod-,  verb-stem  go'^d-. 

'^hdp'dagwa.  See  hap'da  (1).  -gwa  reflexive  suffix.  k.'odoY  hdp'da  would  have  meant  he  (Roasting- 
Dead-People)  buried  his  (Coyote's)  child. 

'<  loho'ida-.  In  this  case  subordinate  form  serves  merely  to  explain  hdp'dagwa,  and  may  thus  be  rendered 
as  relative,  who  had  died. 

*^ganehi-.  =-gane  and  then  (compound  of  demonstrative  ga),  used  to  introduce  new  turn  in  narrative, 
+  quotative  -hi^. 

itdabalni'ia.  Temporal  adverb  long  time.  Like  many  other  adverbs,  it  is  difficult  of  satisfactory 
analysis,  da-  is  local  body-part  prefix,  as  in  several  other  temporal  adverbs;  but  its  application  here  is 
quite  obscure,  hal-  radical  element,  cf.  adjective  bal-s  long,  -xa  adverbial  (chiefly  temporal)  suffix- 
•n«-  =  ?  (cf.  lep'ni'ia  winter). 

"laale\  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  II  of  verb  tdaRt'e^  Types  10a  and  15a  i  become;  aorist 
stem  MnJe-,  verb-stem  Idn-p'-.    -I-  =  ii- of  positional  verbs.    Corresponding  inferentiaWap'fc". 

M»nii/iif.  =mi>  weaktemporaladverbNOW,THEN,seninggenerally  to  introduce  new  statement, -I-  quo- 
tative -hi-. 

"  toA•<'I^    See  loho'ida^  (2). 

*)  gini'^k'.  Third  person  aorist  of  verb  gini'k'de^  Type  2  i  go  (somewhere);  aorist  stem  ginig-,  verb-stem 
ging-,  ginag-  (present  imperative  gink';  twtuTpgina'k'def).  -^  third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I.  Inas- 
much as  forms  occui  derived  from  base  gin-  (e.  g.,  reduplicated  giniginia'u^),  -g-  must  be  considered  as  either 
petrified  suffix,  or  as  trace  of  older  reduplication  with  vanished  vowel  in  second  member:  gin-i-g-  from 
(7)  gin-i-gn-.  ginig-  can  be  used  only  with  expressed  goal  of  motion  (in  thiscase  no'u^s-  and  ud'ada).  HE 
went  without  expressed  goal  would  have  been  ya'«.  Similarly:  baiam-  come,  me^-ginig-  come  here; 
hogi^-  RUN,  hiwiliw-  run  (somewhere);  s  nwo'uVap'-  jump,  biliw-  jump  at. 

«i  wd'ada.  Formed,  like  no' ts.'al'gwan  (1),  by  addition  of  third  personal  pronominal  suffix  -'da  to  local 
Stem  wa-;  first  person  wad?.  These  forms  are  regularly  used  when  motion  to  some  person  or  persons  is 
meant:  If  goal  of  motion  Is  non-personal,  postposition  ga'a^l  to,  at  is  employed. 

»»  k'adi'.  k'a  (before  di,  othorwisa  k'ai)  is  substantival  indefinite  and  interrogative  stem  (thing),  what, 
corresponding  to  adverbial  gwi-  (4).    di  serves  also  here  to  give  k'a  distinct  interrogative  force. 

"TWjaif.  Second  person  singular  aorist  of  verb  nagait'e^  (see  naga'-ihi^  above).  This  is  one  of  those 
few  Intransitives  that  take  personal  endings  directly  after  stem  ending  in  semi-vowel  {nagay-),  without 
connective  -a-  (see  J  05  end). 

Mftouia'a*.  =/io"io*  yesterday,  (here  more  indefinitely  as)  last  time,  formerly -h  deictic -^a'.  -lo  fs 
adverbial  (temporal)  suffix  (if.  dabalni'za  above).    -«a'  serves  to  contrast  last  time  with  now. 

»  ma'a.  =  ma  second  person  sin^nilar  independent  personal  pronoun  -I-  deictic -*o\  which  here  contrasts 
TOU  (as  former  object  of  supplication)  with  i  (as  present  object  of  supplication). 
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ga^"     nege's'dam^^     'laps*°     yimi'xi'"      naga'sbinda^:^**      'yap!a^^ 

tnat  you  said  to  me  'Blanket       lend  it  to  me '  when  I  said  to  you:  'People 

gwidl'''^  yo'^t'  i«     yeuk'i^'  ^^  mV-^  hawa'xi"^  ^"  ha'^p'de'k',"  ^^  naga'-ihi^ " 

where     they  will  be    if  they  return?'    Now        it  is  rotting  my  child,"  he  said,  it  is  said, 

xilam^   sebe^t'.^    no'"s'i"*'   sgisi''     yewe''^^*    "sga" +"    t'aga''^*^  ga^ 

Eoasting-Dead-People.      And  next       Coyote       he  returned.  "Sga+"  he  cried.       'Tnat 

door 

ga%l"      bo"^*     Vni^i^  yapla^^     yewe'^^^^     loho'ida^^3 

tecause  of    nowadays       not  people  they  return       when  they  die. 

M(7o.    Anticipates  quotation  " yap.'a  (10)  .  .  .  y&Uk'i^  (11)." 

^  nege's-dam.  Second  personal  singular  subject,  first  personal  siiigular  object  {-dam)  of  verb  naga'^n 
(see  ndkik'  above),  nege-  shows  palatal  ablaut  characteristic  of  forms  with  first  person  singular  object. 
-*•-  Indirect  object  in  aorist  only,  elsewhere  -x-;  e.  g.,  nlxda^  vou  will  say  to  me.    Direct  object  is  ga. 

M  naga'sbinda^.  Subordinate  form,  with  temporal  force,  of  naga'sbi^n  i  say  to  you.  naga'sbi^n  =  aorist 
stem  naga-  +  indirect  object  -s-  4-  second  personal  singular  object  -bi-  +  first  personal  singular  subject 
•'n.  TMif/a'sfijnda^  is  subordinated  to  main  verb  7i«j;e's-da7n;  its  direct  object  is  quotation  "iaps  j/jmi'ii" 
(10). 

2»  yap.'a.  Noun  formed  apparently  by  repetition  of  base  vowel  according  to  Type  2.  It  is  employed  for 
people  in  general  without  regard  to  sex. 

«>hawa'ziu^.  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  hawaziut'e^  Type  5  i  am  rotting;  aorist 
stem  xiu;  verb-stem  xiwi-.  This  verb  is  evidently  compounded  of  hawa^x  matter,  pus  and  verbal  base 
xiu-,  whose  exact  meaning  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  found  alone. 

"  sgd+.    Words  spoken  by  Coyote  often  begin  with  s-,  which  has  in  itself  no  grammatical  significance. 

»t  aga'i^  Third  person  aorist  intransitive  Class  I  of  verb  t'agaiVff  Type  4a  i  cry;  aorist  stem  t'agai-, 
verb-stem  t'dag-.    -t£  as  in  yewe'i^,  loho'i^,  and  naga'i-  above. 

*3ga^aH.  Postposition  to,  at,  on  account  of,  used  with  preceding  demonstrative  ga;  ga  j/a^a 7=  there- 
fore.   ga^aH  is  itself  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  local  element  al  at,  to. 

"W«.  Temporal  adverb  now,  to-day.  First 'of  'o'nl^  not  intended  merely  to  keep  up  distinct  hiatus 
between  final  -5"  and  initial  a-. 

[Translation] 

The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people  died.  He  and  Coyote  were 
neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him,  "Lend  me  a 
blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket,"  said  Roasting- 
dead-people.  "  I'll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for  where  are  they  going 
to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?"  said  Coyote.  And  next  door 
returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and  buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote's  child  became 
sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting-dead-people. 
"Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died." — "What  did  you  say?" 
Roasting-dead-people  said  that.  "Yesterday  indeed  when  I  did  say 
to  you,  *  Lend  me  a  blanket,'  you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me, 
*  Where  will  the  people  be,  if  they  return?'  Now  my  child  is  rot- 
ting," said  Roasting-dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned. 
"Sga+  !"  he  cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return 
when  they  die. 
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HOW  A  TAKELMA  HOUSE  WAS  BUILT 
yapla^     wi'll'^     kleraei.'     bem*    p!a-id!Mo'"kV    eme'^s'i^^    hono^^ 

People  house       they  make  it.         Post  they  sei  it  down,  and  here  again 

p!a-idlMo'"k',he'^me^^  hono'^p!a-idI^lo'"k',  hafTamgama^n^p!a-idPlo'"k'. 

theyset  it  down,      yonder  iigiiin        they  set  it  down.         in  four  pJaoes       tliey  set  them  down. 

he'^ne^"     hono^     hangili'p' "    gada^k' '^     hagamgama^n,    gada'k's'i^" 

Then  also        they  pluee  (beams)    on  top  thereof  in  four  places,  and  on  top  thereof 

acro.ss 

mu^xda'nhi "    hangili^p'.     he^ne    ya'^s'i^ '^    wi'li    s'idibT'"'^     kleraei; 

just  once  they  place  Then         and  just  house         its  wall         they  make  it; 

(beam)  across. 

She^ne  gada'k's'i^   mats!a^k'"    will'    he^la^m,^*    t'gaM^®    ga-"    he^la'm 

then         and  on  top        they  put  them       house         boards.  sugar-pine     those  boards 

thereof 

klemei.      gane^^   dak'da't'"   datlabaMc',"   ha'^ya^^  datlaba^k'.     gane 

they  make       And  then       from  on  top  they  finish  it,      on  both  sides    they  finish  it.    And  then 

them. 

dedewili''dadi's^^  k!emei   dak"dat's'i'^^°  daho'k'wal"  klemei    kliyi'x^^ 

door  they  make  it,    and  from  on  top  holed  they  make  it        smoke 

gana^u^^  ba-i-gina'xda\^''     ganes'i^^*  ga'klan^^    klemeij      xa-Isgip!i'- 

therein  its  going  out.  And  then  ladder  they  make  it,     they  notch  it  in 

several 


'  See  note  39  of  first  text;  §  86,  2.  ya-pla  is  to  be  understood  as  subiect  of  all  following  finite  verb 
forms. 

»  §  80,  2;  quantity  of  final  vowel  varies  between  -t  and  -ti.    Directly  precedes  verb  as  object. 

»  Third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  k'eme^n  Type  3  i  make  it;  §§  63;  65. 

*  §  8G,  1;  object  of  lollowing  verb. 

6  p.'a-i-  DOWN  §  37,  13;  dl'-  §  30,  10.  io'«/;'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aonst  of  verb 
Id'ugwa^n  Type  6  I  SET  It;  §§  03;  40,  6. 

«  eme'f  here  §  104;  -si^  enclitic  particle  §  114,  4. 

'  Modal  adverb  §  113,  4. 

8  §  104. 

»  Numeral  adverb  from  gamga'm  four  §  111. 

10  Temporal  adverb  |  113,  3. 

"  ftan- ACROSS  §37,  1.  -^ih'^p"  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -giliba''n 
Type  3;  §§  03;  40,  3. 

'2  Postposition  with  force  of  independent  local  adverb  §  90. 

•3  See  note  12;  -si-  §  114,  4. 

'<  miiii-zda^n  numeral  adverb  once  §  111;  -hi  enclitic  particle  §  114,  2. 

'sya'a  post-positive  particle  just  §  114,  1;  -si^  §  114,  4. 

'«  sidib-  (HOUSE)  WALL  §  80,  3;  -('»  third  personal  possessive  form  of  noun-characteristic  -i-  §§89,3; 
92  III.    HOUSE  ITS-WALL  is  regular  periphrasis  for  house's  wall. 

"  Third  personal  subject,  third  iiersonal  object  aorist  of  verb  mats.'aga'^n  Type  3  I  put  it;  §§  63;  40,  3. 

"  Noun  stem  hed-  with  nominal  suffix  -am  dissimilated  from  -an  §§87,  6;  21.  will'  he'Wm  is  com- 
pound noun  §  88. 

1'  §  80,  1.  Predicate  appostive  to  hcla^m:  tuey  make  those  boards  out  of  sugar^pine. 

so  Demonstrative  pronoun  of  indifferent  number  modifying  he'la^m  §  104. 

'I  Temporal  or  connective  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  and  element  -ni  (?=7ie<-)  of  unknown 
meaning  §§  113,  2;  114  end. 

*"  Adverb  in  -dat'  from  local  element  dak'-  above  §  112,  1. 

Mdo-  §  36,  2  end;  -t.'aba^k'  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -t.'abaga'^n  Type  3 

1  FINI.SH  it;  §§  63;  40,3. 
"Local  adverb  §  113,  1. 

=^(iff/>u/7(''(ia  Doon,  local  phrase  with  pre-posi1ive(fe- IN  FRONT  of  and  third  personal  posse.^sive  suffix 
■da  §  93  end.    -di^s  postposition  §  96  of  unclear  meaning  here. 
28  See  note  22;  -si'  §  114,  4. 

"  da-  §107,  5;  -hn'k'wal  adjective  with  sUiTix  -al  §  108,  2. 
58  §86,  3. 

w  Postposition  with  k.'iyi'z  ba-igina'zdaa  §  96. 
30  Third  personal  possessive  form  in  -dda  of  infinitive  ba-igina'z.    ba-i-  out  §  37, 12;  gin-  verb  stem  Type 

2  or  11  go  to  §  40,  2,  11;  -az  infinitive  sulfix  of  intransitive  verbs  of  class  I  §  74,  1. 
3"  See  note  21;  -si'  §  114,  4. 

«§  86,  2;  suffix  -n,  §§  21;  87,  6. 
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sgap',^^  gwelt'grau^*  gina'x^^  klemei;  will  s*idibi''s'i^^®    k!emei.     gane 

places,     down  to  the  earth       going         they  make  house       its  wall  and        they  make  And 

it;  it.  then 

datlaba^k'  ha^t'bu'xt'bixik'"."    gane  leples^*  hahuwu'"^k'i,^^  gana't'  "^ 

they  finish  it  all  cleaned  inside.  And         rush  they  spread  them       of  that  kind 

then         mats  out  inside, 

gidi*^  alxali^^  yap!a^;  pli'^^  yoga'*^*  has's'o"/^  gas'F**'  alxallyana'^ " 

thereon     they  sit         people;       fire         its  place        in  the  center,     so  that  they  being  seated 

ha'^ya-p!iya\^^     gana^ne'x^^     hople'^n^"    yap!a%^^  wi'll';"  lep'ni'xa^' 

on  both  sides  of  the  In  that  way  long  ago  people,  for     their  house;  in  winter 

fire.  their  part, 

wili''^^  gana^^^.    sama'xas'i^^*  ana^ne'x^^  alxali,  a'nl^^^  wi'li  gana^u."5 

their  of  that  But  in  summer        in  this  way       they  sit,      not  house  therein 

house  kind. 

gwa's'^^    will     yaxa^^    wit'ge'ye^^k'i,*"  gas'i^    p!P    yoga'^     klemei 

Brush  house  just  they  set  it  around,        so  that        tire       its  place    they  make  it 

habini\^*    gana^nex  sama'xa  alxali,  ani^  lep'ni'xa  nat'^^  wi'li  gana^u. 

inthemiddle.     In  that  way    in  summer  they  dwell,  not       in  winter       like         house        therein. 

Mid-  §  36,  7b;  -i-  instrumental  §36,  6;  xaH-  with  «  to  mark  hiatus  §  6.  -sgip.'isgap'  third  personal  sub- 
ject, third  personal  object  aorist  of  verb  -sgip.'isgibi^n  Type  13a  i  cut  it  up  to  pieces  iterative  of 
verb  -sgi'tbi^n  Type  6;  §§  63;  40,13;  43,1. 

>*  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  gwel  down  to  §  95  and  noun-characteristic  -u  §  89,  4;  t'ga  §  80,  1. 

85  See  note  30;  infinitive  used  as  noun  §  74  end. 

M  See  note  16;  -si^  §  114,  4.   si-  is  api)ended  to  s'idibi'i  rather  than  wili,  as  wili  sidibV'  is  taken  as  unit. 

8'fta-  IN  §36,  11  b;  -I-  instrumental  §  36,  6;  haH- ^  6.  -t'buzt'bii-ik'y>  passive  participle  with  instru- 
mental -i-  in  -ik'v  §  77  from  verb  -I'boxot'bax-  Type  13a,  verb  stem  -t'boxt'bax-;-t'box-  ablauted  to-^biti- 
§  31,  2;  -t'bax-  umlauted  to  -t'bix-  §  8,  3a. 

w  §  86,  3. 

"Ao-  IN  §36,  lib.  -huwu''i^h'i  =  -huwu^k.'-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subiect,  third  personal  object 
aorist  of  instrumental  verb  -huwu'uk.'i^n  Type  3  i  spre.\d  (mat)  out  §  64. 

<»  Compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na^t'  participle  in  -V  §  76  of  verb  nagai-  Type  4  a  do,  be, 
verb  stem  na-;  see  Appendix  A. 

<i  Postposition  §  96;  gi-  umlauted  from  ga-  §  8,  4. 

«aZ-  §  36,  15b,  here  with  uncertain  force;  -xall  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  Type 
1  in  form,  though  intransitive  in  meaning  §  67  footnote. 

"§86,  1. 

"  Third  personal  possessive  of  noun  yog-  (?)  §  86,  1  with  noun-characteristic  -a  §  92  III.  fire  its-place 
is  regular  pariphrasis  for  fire's  place. 

*5  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-  in;  -«-o"  §86,  1  does  not  seem  otherwise  to  occui 

♦•  Connective  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  enclitic  particle  -si*  §  114,1 

"  Subordinate  form  of  alxali,  note  42;  §  70  (see  transitive  paradigm). 

«  Local  phrase  with  pre-positive  ha-ya-  ON  both  sides  of  and  noun-characteristic  -a  §95;  -p.'jy-a^  f rom 

p.l  FIRE. 

<9  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  ga  that  and  na^ne^x  Infinitive  of  verb  na^nagai-,  verb 
stem  Tio^na- §§  69;  74,1;  Appendix  A. 

60  Temporal  adverb  in  -n  §  112,  3. 

5'  yap!a  see  note  1;  -^a  deictic  post-nominal  element  §  102  (people  of  long  ago  contrasted  with  those  of 
to-day). 

02  wi'lii  or  wili'i  third  personal  pronominal  form  §  92  III  of  noun  wi'  U  house  see  note  2.  people  their- 
house  regular  periphrasis  for  people's  house.  Observe  that  predicate  verb  (third  personal  aorist  of 
to  be)  is  not  expressed  in  this  sentence. 

M  Temporal  adverb  in  -xa  §  112,  2. 

^*  sama'xa  cf.  note  53;  -sV  §  114,  4. 

^  Modal  adverb  compounded  of  demonstrative  stem  a-  this  §  104  and  na'ne^x  see  note  49. 

M  Negative  adverb  of  aorist  §  113,  3. 

''  Postposition  with  wi'li  §96. 

M  §  86,  1.    gwa's'  wili  brush  house  form  compound  noun  §88. 

69  Particle  in  -xa  §§  112,  2;  114,  9. 

•"  wi-  §  37,  8.  -t'ge'yCk'i  =  -t'geye'k!-hi  §  19  end;  third  personal  subject,  third  personal  object  aorist  of 
Instrumental  verb  -t'ge'ye'k.'i'n  Type  2  i  put  it  around  §64;  -<:.'- petrified  sullix  §42,  7. 

"  Local  adverb  with  pre-positive  fta-  in  §  95,  noun  stem  -bin-  not  freely  occurring  §  86,  1,  and  noun- 
characteristic  -i  §89,  3. 

«  Participle  in  -t'  §  76;  see  note  40. 
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[Translation] 

The  people  are  making  a  house.  A  post  they  set  in  the  ground, 
and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again  they  set  one 
in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the  ground.  Then 
also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four  places,  and  above  (these) 
they  put  one  across  just  once.  And  just  then  they  make  the  house 
wall ;  and  then  on  top  they  place  the  house  boards,  those  they  make 
out  of  sugar-pine  lumber.  Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side 
they  finish  it.  Then  they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a 
hole  for  the  going  out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder, 
they  notch  out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it; 
and  the  house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they  spread 
out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in  the  center,  so 
that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In  that  way,  indeed, 
was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago ;  in  winter  their  house  was  such. 
But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like  now,*  not  in  the  house.  Just 
a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around,  so  that  the  fireplace  they  made 
in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt  in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a 
house. 

•  We  were  sitting  out  in  the  open  when  this  text  was  dictated. 
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Edward  Sapir  marked  a  number  of  corrigenda  in  his  own  copy  of  The  Takelma 
Language.  In  the  present  edition,  the  erroneous  forms  have  been  corrected 
using  a  photographic  process,  following  Sapir's  manuscript  corrigenda.  The  list 
below  is  a  record  of  all  changes  that  were  made  for  this  edition. 


Original 

Present 

Original 

Corrected 

Page 

Line 

Page 

Form 

Form 

37 

in. 

53 

This 

iThis 

41 

17 

57 

gwidik'dagwa 

gwidik'^^dagwa 

60 

36 

76 

founp 

found 

99 

30 

115 

tuwu'^A;' 

tuwu-'^A:' 

101 

29 

117 

di^-u"its-\amt' 

di^-u  its- \amt' 

101 

29 

117 

di^uy u  ts- lamda^v 

dl^uyu  is- lamda^v 

113 

13 

129 

catch  aspirated 

catch  +  aspirated 

115 

24-5 

131 

(wayd°n-}  pleye^n-. 

(wayd"n-,  pleye^n- ) 

169 

4 

185 

mw/ M^^k'wa 

muTu  "^k'wa 

269 

20 

285 

de. 

de- 

269 

21 

285 

occur- 

occur, 

285 

7 

301 

^/'Az^k'ank'^eitp' 

di'n^xank'^eitp' 

286 

13 

302 

neye'eda^ 

neye'^da^ 

286 

fn.2 

302 

nankak' 

nanhak' 
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TAKELMA  TEXTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  presented  in  this  volume  was  collected  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  during  August,  1906,  in  Siletz 
Reservation,  western  Oregon.  The  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Franz  Boas;  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  permission  to  publish  the  texts  in 
this  series.  As  holder  of  a  Harrison  Research  Fellowship  in 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908-09  I 
was  enabled  to  prepare  the  texts  for  publication  in  a  manner 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  sufficiently  critical.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  thank  the  authorities  of  this  University  for  the 
facilities  afforded  in  this  work. 

Though  the  Takelma  language  represents  one  of  the  dis- 
tinct linguistic  stocks  of  North  America,  the  number  of  individ- 
uals that  can  be  said  to  have  anything  like  a  fluent  speaking 
knowledge  of  it  is  quite  inconsiderable,  barely  more  than  a 
handful  in  fact.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  therefore  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  enough  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Takelmas  could  be  obtained  to  enable  one  to  assign  these  Indians 
a  definite  place  in  American  mythology.  Of  both  the  texts  and 
complementary  linguistic  material  the  sole  informant  was 
Frances  Johnson  (Indian  name  Gwisgwashan),  a  full-blood 
Takelma  woman  past  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  largely  to  her 
patience  and  intelligence  that  whatever  merit  this  volimie  may 
be  thought  to  have  is  due.  The  grammatical  material  obtained 
has  been  worked  up  into  a  somewhat  detailed  study  now  in 
press  as  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages 
edited  by  Prof.  Boas.  The  few  items  of  an  ethnological  charac- 
ter that  were  obtained  incidentally  to  the  linguistics  and  mytho- 
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logy  have  been  incorporated  in  two  short  articles,  "Notes  on  the 
Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon"  {American  Anthro- 
pologist, N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  251-275)  and  "Religious  Ideas  of  the 
Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon"  {Journal  of  American 
Folk-lore,   Vol.   XX,   pp.    33-49). 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  phonetic  character  of  the  language  and,  barring  evident 
inaccuracies  of  perception,  to  render  the  sounds  exactly  as  heard. 
Hence  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  of  phonetic  variants 
from  the  forms  considered  normal.  The  orthography  employed 
here  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  grammatical  study  referred 
to,  except  that  in  the  pseudo-diphthongs  the  mark  of  length 
has  been  omitted  as  unnecessary  (thus  a*  is  used  for  a*  and 
correspondingly  for  the  other  pseudo-diphthongs) ;  for  typo- 
graphical reasons  1  and  m  with  circumflex  accent  have  had  to  be 
replaced  by  1\  m^  (these  are  meant  to  correspond  to  fi).  The 
translation  is  as  literal  as  is  consistent  with  intelligible  English. 
It  is  hoped  that  this,  together  with  the  interlinear  version  of  the 
first  five  myths  and  the  vocabulary  of  stems  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  will  enable  anyone  that  has  read  the  grammar  to 
analyze  satisfactorily  any  of  the  texts. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  dearth  of  published  mythologic 
material  from  Oregon  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
Takelma  mythology.  A  few  of  the  more  important  facts  are 
clear,  however.  Despite  the  Califomian  character  of  Takelma 
culture  the  mythology  differs  strikingly  from  the  typical  mythol- 
ogy of  central  California  in  at  least  two  important  respects — 
the  absence  of  a  creation  myth  and  the  presence  of  a  well- 
defined  culture-hero  myth;  in  these  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
mythology  of  northwestern  California.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mythology  differs  from  that  of  northern  Oregon  in  its  failure 
to  identify  the  culture-hero  with  Coyote.  Coyote  occurs  fre- 
quently enough  in  the  myths,  but  never  as  culture-hero,  though 
sometimes  as  transformer;  as  in  California  his  primary  role  is 
that  of  trickster.  Not  a  few  of  the  myths  and  myth  motives 
found  distributed  in  northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
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and  adjoining  sections  of  the  Plateau  area  are,  naturally  enough, 
also  represented  among  the  Takelmas.  Such  are  the  Bear  and 
Deer  story  (Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear  in  Takelma),  the  tale 
of  two  sisters  sent  to  marry  a  chief  but  deceived  by  Coyote, 
the  rolling  skull,  the  asking  of  advice  of  one's  own  excrement, 
and  the  growing  tree  with  the  eagle's  nest/  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  myths  differ  rather  more  from  what  little  compara- 
tive material  is  available  (Coos,  Klamath,  Tillamook,  Chinook, 
Kathlamet,  Wasco,  Hupa,  Achomawi,  Atsugewi)  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Yet  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this, 
as  the  published  Klamath  material  is  inconsiderable  in  extent, 
while  the  mythologies  of  the  Kalapuya,  Shasta,  and  the  various 
Athabascan  tribes  of  Oregon  are  still  unpublished.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  not  only  linguistically  but  also  in  respect 
to  mythology  the  region  south  of  the  Columbia  and  extending 
into  northern  California  was  greatly  differentiated. 

Edward  Sapir. 

Philadelphia,  June  23,  1909. 


'There  are  special  relationships  with  northern  California,  as  evidenced  by  the 
story  of  the  contest  of  Fox  and  Coyote,  the  story  of  Coyote  stuck  to  pitch  or  a 
stump,  and  that  of  Coyote  locked  up  in  a  hollow  tree. 
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Vowels. 

I.   Monophthongs. 

a  as  in  German  Mann. 

e  open  as  in  English  men. 

i  open  as  in  English  bit. 

0  close  as   in   German   Sohn  but  short  in  quantity.      Apt  to  be 

heard  as  u. 
U  as  in  English  put.      Probably  no  true  Takelma  vowel,  but  heard 

variant  of  o  or  ti. 
ii  approximately  midway  between  u  and  German  short  ii  in  Miitze, 

probably  high-mixed-rounded.      Apt  to  be  heard  as  u. 
a  long  as  in  German  Kahn. 

h  long  and  open  as  in  French  fete,  sc^ne. 

1  long  and  close  as  in  German  viel.      Sometimes  used  as  short  and 

close  variant  of  i. 

O  long  and  close  as  in  German  Sohn. 

U  close  as  in  English  rule.    Probably  always  heard  variant  of  ii  or  u. 

U  long  ii;  very  nearly  Swedish  u  in  hus.      Apt  to  be  heard  as  u. 

e  close  and  short  as  in  French  ete.      Occurs  only  as  heard  variant 

of  i. 

6  open  as  in  German  voll,  though  with  less  distinct  lip-rounding. 

Arises  from  labialization  of  a. 

a  long  as  in  English  law.      Occurs  very  rarely,  chiefly  in  inter- 

jections. 

a  as  in  English  fat.      Occurs  only  in  interjections. 

A  as  in  English  but.      Occurs  rarely,  either  as  variant  of  a  or  in 

interjections. 

E  obscure   vowel   as    in    unaccented    English   the.       Occurs   very 

rarely,  chiefly  as  glide  between  consonants. 

2.    Pseudo-diphthongs. 

a*  like  a  but  with  rearticulated  short  a.  Approximately  like 
English  far  when  pronounced  with  vocalic  substitute  of  r 
(fa^),  but  with  clear  a-quality  held  throughout. 

e*  like  e  but  with  rearticulated  short  e.  Approximately  like 
English  there  (with  qualifications  analogous  to  those  made 
under  a^). 

(8) 
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2.   Pseudo-diphthongs,  continued. 

i*  like  T  but  with  rearticulated  short  i. 

o"         like   6   but   with   final  u-vanish.      Sometimes,  though  less  fre- 
quently, heard  as  variant  of  organic  diphthongs  ou  or  ou. 
u"         like  n  but  with  rearticulated  short  u.      Heard  variant  of  ii". 
ii"         like  u  but  with  rearticulated  short  ii. 

Note:   a,  e,  i,  6",  U,  U  are  necessarily  pseudo-diphthongs  (see 
below  for  meaning  of  circumflex  accent). 


Diphthongs. 

ai,  ei,  oi,  ui  (variant  of  oi  or  lii),  lii 


au,  eu,  lu,  ou 

ai,  ei,  oi,  ui  (variant  of  iii  or  ui),  ui 


au,  cu,  lu,  ou 


u' 


u'^  ti'' 


i-diphthongs  with  short 
vowel  as  first  element. 
Quality  of  vowels  as 
described  above,  thus 
oi  =  short  close  o  +  i ,  not 
oi  in  English  boil, 
u-diphthongs    with    short 

vowel  as  first  element, 
i-diphthongs      with       dis- 
tinctly   long    vowel    as 
first  element.      Thus  ai 
differs  from  ai  as  did  ai 
in    Greek    'at    from    ai 
in  'a. 
u-diphthongs      with      dis- 
tinctly   long    vowel    as 
first  element.      Thus  au 
differs  from  au  as  does 
£u  in  Lithuanian  ausis 
from  au  in  raudmi. 
(variant    of    o'^    or   ii'^),   u'^   (variant   of   u'^  or  u'^), 
shortened   i-diphthongs  followed  by  glottal  catch 
(see  below  for  explanation  of  ^).      i  is  extremely 
short   in   quantity,  being  swallowed   up,   as   it 


were,  m 


a"^  e"^  i"^  T\  o 


ue 


shortened  u-diphthongs  followed  by  glottal  catch, 
u  analogous  to  i  above. 


CO.NSONANTS. 

b,  d,  g  voiceless  mediae,  acoustically  intermediate  between  voiced 

(sonant)  and  unvoiced  (surd)  stops.  Probably  identical 
with  Upper  German  b,  d.  g.  Whispered  b,  d,  g  seem 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  these  intermediate  stops. 
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dj  like    English   j    in    judge,   but    probably  intermediate    in 

regard  to  sonancy.      Occurs  only  in  interjections. 

p',  t',  k'  aspirated  voiceless  stops.  Approximately  like  English 
p,  t,  k  in  pin,  tin,  kin,  though  perhaps  with  slightly 
more  marked  aspiration. 

k"'  aspirated  labialized    k;    in    other   words,   k   followed    by 

labialized  breath  or  voiceless  w. 

p!,  ti.  ;:!  unaspirated  voiceless  stops  pronounced  with  glottal  articu- 
lation; in  other  words,  glottis  is  closed  during  making 
of  contact  and  pause  of  consonants  and  is  not  opened 
until  after  release  of  consonant  contact.  Crackly  effect 
with  slight  hiatus  before  following  vowel  results. 
Perhaps  somewhat  greater  stress  of  articulation  is 
involved,  whence  these  consonants  have  been  termed 
"  fortes." 

ts'!  (variants  are  ts!  and  tc!)  "fortis"of  ts'  (ts,tc),  /.  e.,  palatal 

affricative  consisting  of  t  +  s* 
(s,  c;  see  below  for  explanation 
of  s*  and  c).  ts'  itself  does  not 
occur  in  Takelma. 

S  as  in  English  sit. 

C  as  in  English  ship,      s  and  c  are  really  heard  variants  of 

S"  voiceless  sibilant  midway   acoustically  between   s  and  c. 

Perhaps  best  produced  by  pressing  surface  of  tongue 
against  alveolar  ridge. 

1,  m,  n  as  in  English.      When  final  after  (or  before?)  glottal  catch 

they  tend  to  become  voiceless,  e.g.,  naga^n,  baxi^m, 
helel^.  With  preceding  tautosyllabic  long  or  short 
vowels  they  form  true  diphthongs. 

L  voiceless  palatalized  1.      Common  in  many  Pacific  Coast 

languages,  but  in  Takelma  it  occurs  only  in  interjections 
and  as  inorganic  consonant  in  Grizzly  Bear's  speech. 

X  voiceless    spirant    as    in    German    Bach    but   pronounced 

further  forward,  particularly  before  palatal  vowels. 

h  as  in  English. 

W  as  in  English. 

y  as  in  English  yes. 

^  denotes   labialization    of   preceding    consonant    (k'^',   h''). 

When  followed  by  vowel  (as  in  gux'^f)  it  denotes  very 
weakly  articulated  w,  generally  due  to  labial  vowel  of 
preceding  syllable. 

^  glottal  catch.      Glottis  is  momentarily  closed. 
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'  denotes    aspiration   of    preceding    consonant   or,   less   fre- 

quently, vowel. 

°  denotes  nasalization  of  preceding  vowel.      Occurs  only  in 

interjections. 

Accents  and  other  Diacritical  Marks. 

'  falling  accent.      Denotes  fall  in  pitch  of  stressed  vowel.      Vowel 

starts  with  higher  pitch  than  that  of  preceding  syllable  but 
falls  during  its  production.  This  pitch  accent  comes  out 
most  clearly  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs.  When  found 
on  shoit  vowels,  fall  of  pitch  strikes  following  syllable. 

^  raised  accent.      Found  on  short  vowels  or  unitonal  long  vowels 

and  diphthongs  (generally  in  last  syllable  of  word).  Denotes 
higher  pitch  than  in  preceding  syllable  but  without  imme- 
diately following  fall  as  in  case  of  '.  It  is  best  considered 
as  abbreviated  form  of  ^,i.e.,  vowel  or  diphthong  reaches 
its  higher  tone  immediately  instead  of  sliding  up  to  it. 
When  e  occurs  in  word  that  has  no  other  accent  mark,  it 
denotes  short  e  with  raised  accent,  not  long  vowel  e. 

-  rising  accent.       Found  only  on  long  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

Denotes  gradual  rise  in  pitch.  With  '  first  part  of  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  is  higher  than  second,  with  ~  first  part 
is  lower  than  second.  When  1  or  m  is  second  element  of 
diphthong,  following  ^  is  substituted  (thus  ai,  au,  an, 
but  al\  am^). 

-f  denotes  more  than  normal  length  of  preceding  vowel  or  con- 

sonant, 
denotes  marked  separation  between  diphthong-forming  vowels. 
(      )       enclose    words    in    English   translation    not    found    in    Indian 

original.  [1] 
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I.  Coyote  and  his  Rock  Grandson. 


Baxdis        hulk' 

Wolf,  Panther, 

guxda  beyan         mi' 

his  wife,  his  daughter  ( 


^sga^ 


beyan. 

his  daughter. 


Gane'hi^ 

Now,  it  is  said, 


wa-iwi'     p!aga-ida^ 

girl  when  she  was 

bathing. 

ei      silnaga'^ 

canoe    he  arrived  one 

on  river' 

Mi'       hoyoi       wa-iwT' 

Then     he  stole  her  girl, 


wili        ixdil        sgisi        mex        sgisi 

houses           ten;           Coyote,         Crane  Coyote 

di'heleya^        wd-iwi  sgisi 

sleeping  on                 girl.  Coyote 
board  platform 

alt'gem       ba^dini^x  dahoxa 

black         they  spread  out  at  evening 

in  long  strips  time 

Dugwit'g^;v^a     ba-ixodoxat'  p!aga'^ 

Her  skirt                she  took  it  off,  she  bathed; 


hai 

clouds 


mi'^sga^ 


bumxi 

Otter 

yank'"''. 

he  took  her 
with  him. 


dap^ala-u 

youth, 

Mi'hi^ 

Then,  it 
is  said. 


ei 

canoe 

dan 

stone 


ba-isilixgwa. 

he  landed 
with  it. 

ba^ilele^k' 

he  took  up  and 
put  in  her; 


hawilit'gwa 

into  his  own 
house 

Wa-iwi 

Girl 


SglSl 
Coyote 

Mi'hi^ 

Then,  it 
is  said, 

Sgisi 

Coy  te ; 

t'gwan 

slave 


ginik"^. 

he  came 
with  her. 

mEhwT'^ 

she  was 
pregnant, 

hats  !61ol 

he  missed 
her; 

albinix      la*le\ 

mourning    he  became. 


ha'pxwi 

child 


wa-iwi 

girl 


6't' 


diigi' 

he  looked     her 
for  her,      skirt 


p!a-imats!kk'. 

she  gave  birth 
to  it. 

ya      t  laykk' 

just      he  found  it 


Ulum 

Formerly 


pliym 

deer 


mahdi 

large 


mi 

now 


SglSl 
Coyote 


p  !iyin 


k  lemen 

he  was 
made 


SglSl. 
Coyote. 


wet'gin 

deer  he  was 

deprived  of, 

A'nT^     yokl'^oi 

Not         he  knew  it 


Sgisi       beyan.       Mi' 

Coyote    his  daughter.    Then 


p  laiyuwo' 

it  was  born 


hapxi 

child. 


Gani'hi^ 

Now,  it  is 
said, 

haxiya. 

in  the 
water. 

t  !om66mt 

he  used  to 
kill  them 

ogdigin 

he  was  always 
given, 

giniyagwA^nma^ 

she  had  been 
gone  with 

klayjl'^.       Mi'  mahdi 

it  grew  up.       Then        big 


p  liyax 

fawns 


ya 

just 


gWl 

where 


•  In  these  myths  all  river  references  are  to  Rogue   River  in  southwestern  Oregon. 

(13) 
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lane^ 

he  became 

hinau. 

up  river." 

gindk'de* 

I  shall  go." 


hapxitli't'a     p!a-imats!kk'. 

boy  '  she  had  given  birth 

to  him. 

Gane'hi^      ei      wik'wa. 

Now,  it  is        canoe     he  traveled 
said,  around  with  it. 

Da^mdxau.      Ge   gindk'de*. 

"  Far  away."      "There    I  shall  go." 


Malak'ehi 

She  told  him 


Hinde 

'  Mother! 


Klasi'H' 

'Your  maternal 
grandparents 

wik  !asi       wa*da 

my  maternal      to  them 
grandparents 

Yelnada^^      Yandt'e^ 

"  You  will  "  I  shall  go. 


become  lost 

Gwindt'edi?      Da^molhe^t'      Ttclop'al    hadanxmole^t   nagahi^. 

How  in  appear-  "Red-eared,  sharp-handed,'        in  ear  red,"     she  said  to  him 

ance?"  it  is  said. 

KlasiH'     wa-iwi't'a  b6k'dan  bals. 

"Your  maternal       female*  neck  long, 

grandparent 

Mahdi  lale  hapxitle't'a. 

Big      he  had  boy. 


he  had 
become 


Mi'hi^   dalyewe'^    ei 

Then,  it        he  went    canoe 
is  said,  off; 


ba^sak"". 

he  paddled  it 
up  stream. 


J    I    J    J   I  J  |J    >=  II 


Gun-gun' 

"Otter 


hdp'-da   yan-t'e^ 

his  child  I  go," 


nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 

will     gadkk* 

house  on  top  of? 


dexebenkt '  ? 

you  spoke?" 

Ne     abailiu. 

"Well,  look  inside!" 


Wili   gadak'    nagd'^  t'uL  t'uL  t'uL. 

House    on  top  of    he  made:     t'uL      t'uL      t'uL. 


N^k'di    yax 

"Who    graveyard 


menge 

full 


yd^hi 

just 

he^ilem^^k'     yap'^a 

he  did  away  people 

with  them, 


nagd'^.       Ge     yax    wili    nagait'edi?     Gwindt'edi 

(someone)    "There  grave-  house    did  you  say?"     How  in  appear- 
yard  ance 

gwindt'edi       eit'p'      gandt'si^       eit'e^. 

how  in  appear-       you  are?       just  so  in 
ance  appearance 

alit'ba'gin     simt'gile^sgwA 

it;  he  scratched  his 

nose, 

alit'bdgat'bak'      ydp^a 

he  hit  them  all,  people 

Tclolx     o-6s'ip'.     Tc!olx 

"  Indian     do  you  (pi.)        Indian 
money*       give  me!"         money 


said. 

Map^a 

"You  (pi.) 

just  1 

Abailiwili"^ 

He  looked 
inside, 

lane\        Abaigini^k' 

he  became.     He  went  inside ; 

^'^     tlomom     aldil. 

he  killed  all. 

them 


he  was  hit ; 


I  am. 


yom 

blood 


'Lit.,  "child-male." 
'So  heard  for  yalnadd^ . 
'  X.  e.,  having  sharp  claws. 

*  i.  e.,  your  maternal  grandmother. 

*  Mrs.   Johnson  was  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  myth  name  of  otter  (ordinarily  bumxi). 

*  Dentalia  were  regularly  used  as  money  by  many  of  the   tribes  of  Oregon  and 
northern  California. 
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0-ogoyin   dak'dagwa   k'.owu.      Gane    xi      igi'na    alp'oup'auhi. 

he  was  given;    over  himself       he  put  it.         Then    water  he  took  it,    he  blew  on  it. 

Gane     ba^iyewe^n     aldil     tclolx     ogoyin. 

Then         he  made  them         all;  Indian     he  was  given. 

money- 


he  made  them 
recover 
e 


Gane 

Then 


ya^ 

he  went. 


2 
4 


I  J 


nagd'^. 

he  said. 


Gane 

Then 


Gun-gun 

"Otter 

nek'da^ 

"Who 


hap'-da 

his  child 


yax 

graveyard 


yan-t'e^ 
I  go," 

will      gadkk' 

house    on  top  of?' 


naga'^. 

(some  one) 
said. 


Ge 

"There 


yax 

graveyard 

abailiu. 

look  inside!" 

mengi' 

full 


will       nagait'edi? 

house        did  you  say?" 

Abailiwilo'k'"' 

He  looked  inside, 

ya.      Abaigini^k' 

just.       He  went  inside. 


o-6s'ip'     tlumuii'xdaba^. 

do  you  (pi.)  as  you  have 

give  me,  hit  me." 

xi      igi'na     ba^yewe'^. 

he  took;  they  recovered.' 


Gwinat'edi      dexebenkt'  ?        Ne 

"How  in  appearance        you  spoke?  Well, 

alTt'ba'gin      sin^Tt'gile^sgu^a 

he  was  hit ;        he  scratched  his  nose, 

alTt'bagat'bak'  he^ileme^k'.      Tclolx 

he  hit  them  all,  he  did  away 

with  them. 

Tclolx     o-ogoyin.       Xi 

Indian       he  was  given.      Water         he  took 
money  it  up, 


yom 

blood 


Indian 
money 

ba^yank" 


water 


Gane 

Then 


ya^. 

he  went. 


r,f£ 


n 


Xu 

Night 


lane^ 

it  became ; 


ei 

canoe 


ganau 

inside  of 


Maldk'i     k'abaxa     ge      klasi'H'      bok'dan     bals 

She  had  her  son,     "There  your  maternal  neck  long. 


ba-isak"^. 

he  paddled 
to  land. 

da^molhe^t' 

red-eared. 


told  him 

itclop'al. 

sharp-handed. 

alxi'k' 

he  saw  him 

b6k'dan 

neck 

wiklasi. 

my  maternal 
grandparents?' 


grandparents 

Aba-igini^k'.        Alxi'k' 


He  went  inside.        He  saw  him 

itc!6p'al.        Wa-iwi't'a 

sharp-handed.  Female 

bals      gwelxda      bals. 

long,  her  legs  long. 


hada'nxmolheH ' 

in  ear  red. 


Banx 

Hunger 


tlomok'wa. 

it  was  killing 
him.' 


dasgdxi 

long- 
mouthed 

ga^al     yewe'^         alxi'k' 

to  he  turned ;        he  saw  her 

Gadi       nak'ik'       wihin^k 

"That      it  is  that  she       my  mother 
said  of  them  indeed 

Mi'     xuma       o't'         yana 

Then  food        he  looked  acorn  mush 

for  it, 


lit. 


'  Perhaps  misheard  for  nek'di. 

'Lit.,  "they  returned  up."      Cf.  bd^iyeween  (1.  2)  "he  caused  them  to  recover,'- 

"  he  caused  them  with  his  hand  to  return  up." 

'Regular  Takelma  idiom  for  "he  was  hungry." 
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tiaykk' 

he  found  it, 

Ttc!6p'al 

'  sharp - 
handed,' 

tiaykk'. 

he  had 
found  them. 

mi'^wa 

probably," 

k'wd'^x. 

he  awoke. 


Alxi'k'     k!asa. 


kleleu. 

he  supped    He  looked  his  maternal   "My  maternal     my 
it  up.  at  them    grandparents,    grandfather,    mother 

nagd-ida^     k!asa     bok'dan    bals    naga-ida^ 

she  saying;      'maternal  neck  long,'      she  saying." 

grandmother 

K'wd^x.      Gi'      eit'e^      k!asa.       Baxdis 

She  woke  up.         "I  I  am,'        maternal  "Wolf 

grandmother!" 

Ba^i-yuwuni^n^      ik'wa^gwi^n.       Sgisi 

"I'll  arouse  him,  I'll  wake  Coyote 


Wik.'dsi   wihin  melexina^ 

since  she 
told  me, 

Mi'hi^ 

Now,  it  is 
said, 

hapxda 

his  children 


t  lumuii'xi. 

it  is  killing  me. 


naga^. 

she  had 
thought. 

K!asa 

"  Maternal 
grandfather! 

Yana 

Acorns 


I 


eit'e^. 

I  am. 


I'll  wake 
him  up." 

BaMep'       k!asa. 

Get  up,  maternal 

grandfather! 


mi' 

now 


\6Y. 

pound 
them! 


Alhu^'^x 

Go  out 
hunting. 


k  !asa 

maternal 
grandfather! 


S  IX 
deer 
meat 


Banx 

Hunger 

yamxda 

its  fat 


wet'gm    pliyax 

he  was  de-        fawns 
prived  of  them ; 

Loboxa^     yana 

She  pounded,     acorns 


ga 

that 


ya 

just 


gelgulugwa^n. 

I  desire  it." 

Sgisi     pliyin    maMi     tlomom 

Coyote         deer  large  he  killed 

them, 

ogoigin     pliyin     maMi     wet'gin. 

he  was  deer  large  he  was  de- 

always  giv^en,  prived  of  them. 

k!a'want'.       Ba-ihemk      gasalhi      bo"      wedesina^. 

she  put  them  into     "  Take  it  off  quickly,  soon     it  will  be  taken 

sifting  basket-pan.  from  me. 

guxda      wedesink'.        Gi'      eme^      eit'e^      wede      wedesbigAm. 

his  wife  she  will  take  "I  here  I  am,  not  you  will  be 

it  from  me."  deprived  of  it." 

k!emei     abaihiwili"^     dan     gadak'     matslkk*.     Mi'hi^ 

she  made  it ;     she  ran  into  rock      on  top  of         she  put  it.        Then,  it 

house,  is  said. 


lob6p' 

she  pounded 
them, 

Baxdis 

Wolf 


Xni(k') 

Acorn 
dough 

baxdis 

Wolf 


guxda 

his  wife 


mi'    wet'gi    yana 

then  she  took  it  acorns 
from  her, 


mi'    wet'gi.      G6hi     yewe'^ 

then      she  took        There  he  returned, 
them  from  her. 


alit'bagat'bok'. 

he  hit  them  all. 


Aldi' 

All 


t  lomom 

he  killed 
them. 


Gi' 
"I 

aldi 

all 


eme' 

here 


elt'e^ 

I  am. 


wikldsi      it'gwanye^git'.^ 

My  maternal       you  have  enslaved 
grandmother  her." 

k'a-ila'p'a    t!om6m.     Dahoxa       yewe'^ 

women  he  killed        In  evening    they  returned 

them. 


'i.e.,  it  is  /.  "I  am"  would  generally  be  rendered  by  eit'e^  alone,  without 
independent  pronoun  gii.  Non-incorporated  pronouns  are  hardly  ever  used  except 
for  emphasis. 

'Lit.,  "I  cause  him  with  my  hand  to  be  up." 

'  Formed  from  t'gwdn,  "slave." 
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aldil     sgisi     yewe'^     pliyax   ya^hi  labkk'  sgisi.     Pliyin 

all,      Coyote  he  returned;     fawn        merely    he  carried  it  on  his  Coyote.       Deer 

back,  it  turned  out, 

mahai   tlomomana^     wet 'gin    pliyax    ga   ya  ogoyin.     K!asa 

large       although  he  had     it  was  taken       fawn        that    just     he  was       "Maternal 
killed  it,  from  him,  given.      grandfather! 

gwidi    pliyin   mahdi^k?      Wesin.    A4    sgisi   wdMa    hapxitli't'a 

where         deer  big  one?"         "I  was  de-   "Oh!    Coyote     to  him  boy 

prived  of  it." 

he^ileme^xAm    tlomoxAm.      Mi'hi^   tlela'p'agan     no"s     leme^x. 

he  did  away  he  killed  us."       Then,  it      their  husbands        next         they  came 

with  us,  is  said,  house         together. 

Tlomom     hapxitli't'a     alT'hit'bagat'bok'      gada      yeweykk"". 

They  beat  boy;  but  he  struck  them  all,       alongside        he  returned 

him  of  that  with  them.' 

Aldi'       tlomom       yap^a       hapxitli't'a       xebe^n       hapxitlT't'a 

All        he  killed  them      people,  boy,  he  did  so;  boy 

tlomuxa^.       Dan     hapxitli't'a     gasi^      ga^kl      ni'wA'n     yap^a 

he  killed.  Rock  boy,  so  that    because  of      he  was  people 

feared ; 

mahai   tlomom    dan    hapxitli^fa. 

big  he  killed      rock  boy. 

them 

He^ne      no"      yewe'^      nixa     wa^da     yewe'^.       Alxi'gi^n 

Then        down    he  returned       his  to  her     he  returned.         "  I  have 

river  mother  seen  them 

wiklasi     baxdis    it'gwanye^k'ok'^   xuma    aldi      wedek'igam^ 

my  maternal        Wolf  he  seems  to  have  food  all  they  seem  to  have 

grandparents ;  enslaved  them,  been  deprived  of, 

p!i'  wedek'igam^      naga-ihi^      nixa       gwenhegwd^gwanhi. 

firewood     they  seemed  to  have      he  said,        his  mother  he  related  it  to  her. 

been  deprived  of,"      it  is  said, 

Sgisi      beyan      gam      ya^       maxa     wa^da      p'im      e'debii^' 

Coyote    his  daughter     now      she  went  her  father     to  him ;        salmon  full  in 

canoe 

tli't'wi       ya^.       Mot'w6k'      bomxi      p'im      e'debu^      yank"'. 

her  husband  he  went.    He  visited  his         Otter,         salmon         full  in  he  took  it 

father-in-law  canoe  with  him. 

Bumxi     guxdagwadn     p'im     e'debii^     yank"*'     maxa     wdMa 

Otter  together  with  his      salmon  full  in  canoe    he  took  it    her  father     to  him 

own  wife  with  him, 

aba-iwok'.       Sgisi    guxdagwadn     di'hilik"^     bean     yew^-ida^. 

they  arrived  Coyote       together  with  his        they  were         their  when  she 

in  house.  own  wife  glad  daughter       returned. 

Gam       no*"  yew6'^. 

Then    down  river  they  returned. 

'Takelma  idiom  for  "  he  got  even  with  them  for  that,  revenged  that  upon  them." 
'  Inferential  are   used   instead   of    aorists,   because    Rock    Boy   is  quoting   the 
authority  of  his  maternal  grandmother. 
'So  heard  for  ei-debii^ ,  "canoe-full." 
2 
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Translation} 

There  were  Wolf  and  Panther  in  ten  houses;^  there  were 
Coyote,  Crane,  Coyote's  wife,  and  one  daughter  of  his,  a  girl 
sleeping  on  a  board  platform.  Coyote's  daughter.  And  then 
black  clouds  spread  out  in  long  strips  as  the  girl  was  bath- 
ing in  the  evening  time.  Her  skirt  she  took  off,  and  bathed. 
One  Otter  youth  arrived  in  the  river  with  his  canoe,  with  his 
canoe  he  landed.  Then  the  girl  he  stole,  he  took  her  with 
him.  Then,  'tis  said,  a  stone  he  took  up  and  put  into  her, 
and  into  his  own  house  he  came  with  her. 

The  girl  was  pregnant,  gave  birth  to  a  child.  And  then 
Coyote  did  miss  the  girl;  he  looked  for  her,  found  only  her 
skirt  by  the  water.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  became  a  mourner. 
Before  Coyote  had  been  wont  to  kill  big  deer;  now  Coyote 
was  deprived  of  the  deer,  only  fawns  were  always  given  to 
him,  a  slave  was  Coyote  made.  Coyote  did  not  know  where 
his  daughter  had  been  taken  to.  Now  the  child  was  born,  up 
it  grew.  Now  big  became  the  boy  that  she  had  given  birth 
to.  She  told  him,  "Your  maternal  grandparents  are  living 
up  the  river."  And  then,  'tis  said,  he  traveled  about  in  his 
canoe.  "Mother!  to  my  maternal  grandparents  shall  I  go." 
— "'Tis  far  away. "—"There  shall  I  go."— "You  will  be  lost." 
— "I  shall  go.  What  is  their  appearance?" — "He  is  red- 
eared,  sharp-clawed,  red  in  his  ears,"  she  said  to  him.  "Your 
maternal  grandmother  has  a  long  neck." 

Big  had  the  boy  become.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  went  off,  a 
canoe  he  paddled  up  stream.  "As  Otter's  child  I  wander 
about,"  he  sang.  Over  a  house  he  walked,  "t'uL,  t'uL,  t'uL." — 
"Who's  on  top  of  the  graveyard  house?"  someone  said. 
"Is  that  a  graveyard  house  there,  did  you  say?" — "How 
do  you  look,  you  who  spoke?"     "As  you  people,  for  your  part, 

'  The  supernatural  birth  and  invincible  prowess  of  Rock  Boy  would  seem  to 
make  of  him  a  sort  of  culture  hero,  yet  the  true  culture  hero  of  the  Takelmas  is 
Daldal,  the  dragon-fly,  or  rather  he  and  his  younger  brother  (see  the  following  myth). 
According  to  Gatschet  the  culture  hero  of  the  Kalapuyas  is  Flint  Boy  {Contributions 
to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi). 

'  That  is,  there  were  ten  houses  occupied  by  the  Wolf  and  Panther  people. 
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look,  just  SO  am  I  in  appearance." — "Well,  look  inside!"  In- 
side he  looked,  and  was  hit;  his  nose  he  scratched,  just  full  of 
blood  it  became.  He  went  inside  and  hit  them  all,  the  people 
he  did  away  with,  all  the  people  did  he  whip.  "Dentalia  do 
you  give  me!"  Dent  alia  he  was  given,  about  himself  he  strung 
them.  Then  water  he  took  and  blew  it  upon  them.  Then  he 
caused  them  all  to  recover,  and  dentalia  was  he  given. 

Then  on  he  went.  "As  Otter's  child  I  wander  about," 
he  sang.  Then  someone  said,  "Who's  on  top  of  the  graveyard 
house?" — "  Is  that  a  graveyard  house  there,  did  you  say?" 
— "How  do  you  look,  you  who  spoke?  Well,  look  inside!" 
He  looked  inside,  and  was  hit;  he  scratched  his  nose,  just  full 
of  blood  it  was.  Inside  he  went  and  hit  them  all,  away  with 
them  he  did.  "Dentalia  do  you  give  me,  as  you  have  struck 
me."  Dentalia  he  was  given.  He  lifted  up  water,  water 
he  took  (and  blew  it  upon  them).     They  recovered. 

Then  on  he  went.  Night  came  on,  and  in  his  canoe  he 
paddled  to  land.  She  had  told  her  son,  "  There  are  your 
maternal  grandparents,  if  long  is  her  neck,  and  he  is  red-eared, 
sharp-clawed."  He  went  inside.  He  saw  that  he  was  long- 
mouthed,  red  in  his  ear,  he  saw  that  he  was  sharp-clawed. 
He  turned  to  the  woman,  and  saw  that  her  neck  was  long  and 
her  legs  were  long.  "So  those  are  my  maternal  grandparents 
of  whom  my  mother,  indeed,  did  speak?"  He  was  hungry. 
Then  he  looked  for  food,  and  acorn  mush  he  found,  he  supped 
it  up.  He  looked  at  his  maternal  grandparents.  "It  is  my 
maternal  grandfather,  since  my  mother  did  tell  me,  'He  is 
sharp-clawed,'  she  said.  'A  long  neck  has  your  maternal 
grandmother,'  she  said."  Now,  'tis  said,  he  had  found  them. 
She  awoke.  "It  is  I,  maternal  grandmother!"- — "It  must  be 
Wolf's  children,"  she  had  thought.  "I'll  arouse  him,  I'll 
wake  him  up."  Now  Coyote  awoke.  "Maternal  grandfather, 
it  is  I.  Get  up,  maternal  grandfather!  I'm  hungry.  Pound 
acorns!*  Go  out  to  hunt,  maternal  grandfather!  venison  fat 
I  desire." 

'  This  command  is  addressed  to  Rock  Boy's  maternal  grandmother. 
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Coyote  killed  big  deer,  but  was  deprived  of  them;  fawns 
only  were  wont  to  be  given  to  him,  big  deer  he  was  deprived  of. 
She  pounded,  acorns  she  pounded,  and  put  them  into  the 
sifting  basket-pan.  "Take  it  out  quickly,  soon  it  will  be 
taken  from  me.  Wolf's  wife  will  take  it  from  me." — "I  am 
here,  you  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it."  Acorn  dough  she 
made;  she  ran  into  the  house,  and  put  it  on  the  stone.  Then, 
'tis  said,  Wolf's  wife  now  took  it  from  her,  acorns  now  she  took 
from  her.  Right  there  he  returned,  and  hit  them  all.  "It 
is  I  that  am  here.  My  maternal  grandmother  you  have  en- 
slaved." He  killed  them  all,  all  the  women  did  he  kill.  In 
the  evening  they  all  returned,  Coyote  returned;  merely  a 
fawn  did  Coyote  carry  home.  Though  a  big  deer  he  had 
killed,  it  was  taken  from  him;  just  a  fawn  he  was  given.  "  Ma- 
ternal grandfather!  where  is  the  big  deer?" — "It  has  been 
taken  from  me." — "Oh!  With  Coyote  is  a  boy  that  has  done 
away  with  us,  he  has  whipped  us,"  said  the  women.  Then, 
'tis  said,  their  husbands  all  went  to  the  neighboring  house. 
They  beat  the  boy,  but  he  just  struck  them  all,  revenged  that 
upon  them.  All  the  people  did  he  kill;  thus  the  boy  did,  the 
boy  did  kill.  Of  rock  was  the  boy,  so  because  of  that  was  he 
feared;  big  people  did  Rock  Boy  kill. 

Then  down  river  he  went  back,  to  his  mother  he  returned. 
"I  have  seen  my  maternal  grandparents.  It  seems  that  Wolf 
has  enslaved  them,  of  all  their  food  they  seem  to  have  been 
deprived,  of  firewood  they  seem  to  have  been  deprived,"  he 
said,  to  his  mother  he  recounted  it.  Then  Coyote's  daughter 
went  to  her  father.  Also  her  husband  did  go  with  his  canoe  full 
of  salmon.  Otter  visited  his  father-in-law;  salmon,  filled  in 
his  canoe,  he  took  with  him.  Otter,  together  with  his  wife,  did 
take  with  him  salmon,  a  canoeful;  in  her  father's  house  they 
arrived.  Coyote  and  his  wife  were  glad  when  their  daughter 
returned.     Then  they  went  back  down  river. 
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2.  Daldal^  as  Transformer. 


yowo'^ 

it  was, 


xamixa 

by  the  sea 


Dalddl       will' 

Dragon-fly    his  house 

xa-isgu^t'sgafak""'       xa-isgi'p'sgibik"^ 

with  bodies  all  cut  with  limbs  all  lopped  off 

through 


cu^wili.         Yap^a 

he  was  dwelling.      People 


yap^a      ba-ik'ulu"^k'a. 


people 


they  came  floating 
down  river. 


Sg6"sgwahi^. 

He  got  tired  of  it, 
it  is  said. 


Gwidi' 

"Whence 


baxkm  ? 

come  they  ? 


Gwidi' 

How 


na^neye^  ? 

there  is  doing  ?- 


Gwidi' 

Whence 


baxkm 

come  they 

yaxa 

continually 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


yap!a 

people 


xa-isgu"t'sgidik"^?    GwidT'    baxkm? 

with  bodies  cut  through?      Whence    come  they?" 


Ganat' 

So  in  ap- 
pearance 

ba-ik!iyi^k'       xa-isgu"t'sgidik"^.        Gwidi'    baxam? 

they  came  with  bodies  all  cut  through.     "Whence     come  they?" 

Dabalnixa    la^le^    yap!a   xa-isgu"t'sgidik"^ 

Long  time     it  became     people         with  bodies  all  cut 

through 

ba-ik'ulu"k'wa      aga      gwelxda      eme^ 

they  came  floating         these  their  legs  here^ 

down  river; 

Gane'hi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


sgo  sgwa. 

he  became 
tired  of  it. 


xa-isgfbik"^      ganat' 

cut  right  through     so  in  ap- 
pearance 


yaxa 

continually 


yant'e^. 

I'll  go. 


ba-ik'ulu''k'wa. 

they  came  floating 
down  river. 

Gwidi     baxam 

Whence     come  they 


gwrne 

how  long 


lane\ 

it  became. 


"Well. 


yap!a 

people 


xa-isgu"t'sgidik'^      ne^ 

with  bodies  all  cut  well, 

through, 


there 


ginik'de^ 

I'll  go," 


hinau    gini^k'. 

up  river     he  went. 


A'nis 

Not 


hawi 

yet 

ani^ 

not 


naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it 
is  said. 

Ba^k  !emenams.     Gane     ya^ 

He  made  ready  Then         he 

to  go.  went, 

ga     yiiklwoi     gwi'     baxamda^     yap!a    xa-isgu"t'sgidik' 

that      he  knew  it     where         that  they  people         with  bodies  all  cut 

from  came  through, 

K'ai     ga^al     di     yap!a     xa-isgu''t'sgidik"^?      Gwidi' 

"What        for     (inter.)    people  with  bodies  all  cut  Whence 

through? 

naga-ihi^.        Gane       yd^.        Gelam       bd^wawilik"^. 

he  said,  it  Then       he  went.  River  he  traveled  up 

is  said.  along  it. 

'  Dalddl  was  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  blue  insect  flying  about  in  the  swamps, 
somewhat  like  a  butterfly  in  appearance,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  two  heads  joined 
together.      Very  likely  the  dragon-fly  was  meant. 

^t.  e.,  What  is  the  matter? 

'Accompanied  by  gesture. 


yok  !w6i. 

he  knew  it. 

baxam 

come  they?' 
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Gane'hi^     t'gwayam     tslaykk'    s'inya^hi^dalagamt'.      Witclai 

Then,  it  is  lark  he  shot  at  it,     just  its  nose,  it  is  said,        "My  nephew, ' 

said,  he  pierced. 

di'hiliugwd^n^     sindelegamEsdam     naga-ihi^.      Gwidi     ginigat'? 

I  am  glad  of  it  you  pierced  my  nose,"        it  said,  it  is         "Where  are  you 

said.  goiiig  to?" 

Agahi     yapla   xa-isgfp'sgibik'^     gahi      gwidi     baxam. 

"These  very    people         all  cut  through,         those  same    whence     they  come." 

ones 

Ganehi^    baMe^yeweykk"^.     Mi'     hono^    s'u"x    tslaykk'. 

Then,  it  is     he  continued  traveling.'     Now       again  bird  he  shot 

said,  at  it. 

Gelba'm     sak""     dak'awalak'i'da     plaiyewe'^     wilku     gelbo'm 

Way  up      he  shot  it,        on  crown  of  his  it  returned  arrow  way  up 

head  down, 

sak"^.        Sas      naga-ihi^       waxa.        Wi^wa       naga-ihi^.     Mi' 

he  shot  it.    Coming  to     he  did,  it        his  younger     "My  younger      he  said,  it         Now 
a  standstill      is  said,  brother.  brother,"  is  said. 

ga'^m      la^le^       waxadil.         Gane        ya^        hinau        gini^k'. 

two     they  became       he  and  his  Then      they  went,      up  river  they  went, 

younger  brother. 

Neks'iwo^k'di  malak'wa     3^ap!a    henenagwan    di^lo"me^    yap!a 

I  know  not  who       he  told  him,      "People      they  are  annihi-     at  Di^lo"mi'      people 

lated, 

henenagwdn      xa-isgip!isgibin.        Mi'      ganehi^      k'di     gwalahi 

they  are  annihi-         they  are  always  cut  Now       then,  it  is       things         many 

lated  through.  said,  indeed 

^ihemem      golom       ihemem       xa^iyasgip  !ilhi^       waxadil      ga 

he  wrestled      oaks  with       he  wrestled     he  always  just  cut  them      he  and  his       that 
with  them,    white  acorns     with  them,  in  two,  it  is  said ;       younger  brother 

na^naga'^.      Aga     xo      Themem       yana         ihem^m       golom 

they  did.  These      firs      they  wrestled    oaks  with      they  wrestled     oaks  with 

with  them,    black  acorns      with  them,      white  acorns 

ihemem        tcla'sap'*        ihem^m       k'di       gwala         Themem. 

they  wrestled      tddsap' -hevry       they  wrestled      things  many  they  wrestled 

with  them,  bushes  with  them,  with  them. 

Gane  tcldmx  lale.      Mi'^s     yap!a    wdMa    wok'    mologuld^p'a 

Then         strong      they  One  person        to  him        they  old  woman 

became.  arrived, 

tc'.d'^s     yap!a      daldi      K'uk'u     nixa      ci^uli.    .    A'     wit'adi.'' 

Bluejay       person         wild  in         K'uk'u    his  mother,    she  was        "AM       my  aunt!" 
woods  sitting. 

^Witdai  means  properly  "my  brother's  child"  or  "my  sister's  child,"  according 
to  whether  a  woman  or  a  man  is  speaking,  in  other  words,  "nephew"  or  "niece," 
provided  the  speaker  and  parent  of  the  child  are  related  as  brother  .and  sister. 

'So  heard  for  diihiliigwd^n. 

'Lit.,  "he  up  (and)  went  again  having  it  in  front." 

*  Described  as  a  tree  growing  in  the  mountains  with  smooth  red  bark  and 
bunches  of  berries  hanging  like  grapes. 

'Properly,  "my  father's  sister." 
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Gwidi 

' '  Where 


ginigkt' 

are  you 
going  to, 


US'l. 


give        "Not 
me!" 

ogucbi^n. 

I'll  give  you." 

t  lumuxi. 

he'll  kill  me." 


I 


tslaya? 

nephew?" 

a-icd^k' 

my  property, 


Hinku. 

"Up  river. 


A' 

AM 


t'ada 

aunt. 


goc^ 

gos- 
shell 


mahai 

big 

t  li'mi^s 

one 
hundred 


"Not 

K'di 

"What 


g?      a-icdek' 

I         my  property, 

ga^dl    di  ?     Aga 

for     (inter.)  ?    These 


Tc  !olx 

Indian 
money 

waxa 

his  younger 
brother 


gangahi 

anyhow 


guc 

gos-- 
shell 


wik'aba     a-icda.       Bu"ban 

my  son  his  Strings  of 

property."         dentalia 

wik'aba       a-icda.         K'ki 

my  son        his  property.       Perhaps 

bub  An     t  le'mi^s     ogucbi^n. 

strings  of    one  hundred        I'll  give 
dentalia  you." 

igi'na     tclolx     ogoihi.       Daldal 

dentalia    he  gave  her.       Daldal 


mahki 

big       he  took  it 


mahait'a 

elder  one 


xebe^n 

he  did 
so, 

yaxa      aga      mahait'a 

continually 


this 


elder  one. 


anr 

not 


aga 

this 


gwi  na^naga'^. 

in  any       he  did. 
way 

waxat'a 

his  younger  brother, 
for  his  part. 


Sasansasinihi^ 

He  kept  standing, 
it  is  said, 

xeben^.        Ya^. 

he  did  They 

so. 


went. 


Ml      yewe'^     K'uk'u.     Gwidi 

Now  he  returned      K'uk'u.        "Where 


nodat' 

from  down 
river 

mahai^a 

big  indeed 


baxam^ 

they  came, 


idaga 

those 


guc 

gos-- 
shell 

bu"ban 

strings  of 
dentalia 


mahait'ek^k? 

my  big  one, 
indeed?" 


Witclaihan 

"My  nephews 


gwidi  ? 

where?" 


Witc  laihan 

"My  nephews 


Mi' 

Now 


ydp!a 

people 


Bu^ban 

"Strings  of 
dentalia 

bu"ban 

strings  of 
dentalia 

p'uMik'" 

fathoms 


wayank"" 

he  followed 
them. 


igi'na. 

they  took 
it." 


Mi'      yo"mi. 

Now  he  caught  up 


with  them. 


t  !e*mi'-s 

one  hundred 

t  le'mi^s. 

one 
hundred 


me^yek"^. 

fetch  them 
back  hither! 

Gus     mahai 

"Cos'-  big 


Bo" 

Just  now 


tle'mi^s      ogus'bi.      Gus 

one  hundred     they  gave         "Gos'- 
you."  shell 

Mi'      t  !omom     nixa. 

Now         he  killed  his 

her  mother. 

Gus    mahai   me^yek'''. 

"Gos'-        big  fetch  it 

shell  back  hither!" 

wit'adi       he^wa^i'wi^n 

my  aunt  I  left  them 

with  her 


shell 

me^yek"^.     Gus 


me^yek"^.     Tle'mi^s    ditcluk'' 

fetch  it       "One  hundred         Indian 
back  hither!"  rope 

mahai    me^vek'^.     Sansans'iniy^"^. 


fetch  them 
back  hither!" 


"Gos'- 
shell 


big 


me^yek'^. 

fetch  it 
back  hither! 


Duwu"«k'ci^ 

"So  it  is  good, 


canaxiniba^s'i^. 

so  let  us  fight!" 


Gane'hi^ 

Then,  it  is  said. 


Let  there  be 
fighting." 

sansansa^n      daldal 

they  fought  Dalddl 


» Described  as  a  rainbow-colored  shell  of  the  size  of  two  hands. 

'  Ten  strings  reaching  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  each  containing  ten  dentalia,  are 
meant. 

'  A  rope  made  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  grass  growing  to  a  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  and  with  a  broader  blade  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Probably  Indian  hemp 
{Apocynum  cannabinum)  is  referred  to. 

*A  term  used  of  a  unit  string  of  dentalia. 
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k!wdlt'ada. 

the  younger 
and  he. 

tslayap'. 

he  hid  himself. 

maMit'a 

older  one, 


DEm+ 

DEm  + 

Obeyd 

"O  elder 
brother!" 

dan 

rock 


ganau 

inside  of 


nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 

ba*yank"^ 

he  picked  it  up. 


hiwili"^ 

he  ran, 

dalddl 

Daldil 


xada'nt  'gilt  'gdlhi . 

he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock. 


xa*k!wot'k!A'sda^  hem^ham 

when  it  was  broken       he  echoed  it, 
in  two, 

Hemhe^hdm      gwelxdagwa.^ 

"He  echoes  it  his  own  leg." 


dEm+     dEm+ !      Dolk 

dEm  +         dEm  +  !         Hollow 
tree  trunk 

Ganehi^        aFodan 

Then,  it  is  said,       he  looked 
around  for  it 

wa'da        gwidik'^       gw^lxda 

to  him  he  threw  it,  his  leg 

T'gil!  hem^ham         gw^lxdagwa 

"Break!"  he  echoed  it  his  own  leg 

t'gil.     Hemhe^hdm  gw^lxdagwa. 

"Break!"       "He  echoes  it  his  own  leg." 


k!walk'.» 

throw  him!" 


Datc!ana't' 

"About  to  die 


gwidik" 

he  threw 
him. 

Gane 

Then 


"Xa-u."' 


lale. 

he  has 
become. 

k'u^bi 

his  hair 


D  akp  !iy  d      k !  walk ' .  D  akp  !iyd 

"On  the  fire      throw  him!"  "On  the  fire 

Datclana't'     laleV'  Dakpliyd 

"About  to  die        he  has  On  the  fire 
become." 

haxda^      hem6hamhi^ 


baMe^yeweykk' 

they  continued  to 
travel. 

Them^m 


they  wrestled 
with  them. 


y^s 

they 
went, 

Them^m    yana 

they  wrestled     oaks 
with  them, 

xa-iya*k!odolhi.    Alhem^k' 

they  always  just  broke       They  met 
them  in  two.  hum 

6pxa      malagandnhi. 

his  elder  he  told  him. 

brother 

Gwenh^k'wa^k"^  lomtle. 

"Relate  it,  old  man!" 


as  it  burned        he  echoed  it, 
it  is  said, 

Gane    yd^.     K'ai 

Then       they      Things 
went. 

xo     Them^m     tc  la'cap' 

firs     they  wrestled        tc/dcap'- 

with  them,      berry  bushes 


k'u^bi't'gwa. 

his  own  hair. 


gwalk 

many 


one 


Alsinl6"k' 

They  met  him 


lomt  !e. 

old  man. 

mi'^s 

one 


>ec 


Mi' 
"One 


lomt  !e 

old  man 


ihemfem 

they  wrestled 
with  them, 

baxd^m 

he  comes," 

ha'p'di. 

small. 


Ba-idak' wilit  !a*  +  di^n. 

"I  ran  out  of  the  house." 


mene'^ 

in  this 
way 

gasi^ 

so  that 

ganga 

only 

nagait' 

you  say?' 


na^^nkt'    baidkk'wilit!a+dit'? 


you  could  do, 

ba-ibiliwkt*. 

you  ran  out." 

nagd'2.      Mi' 

he  said. 
? 


you  ran  out  of  the 
house? 


Wulx' 

Enemies 


Now 


Hd-u.    Gwidi 

"Yes!  How 

abaidi^yow6"da^ 

since  they  have  come 
into  house  to  fight, 

Ba-idak'wilit!a  +  di^n.       Gahe        yaxa 

"I  ran  out  of  the  house."         Just  that     continually 

ts!ini'ts!anx    daldal.      K'a-ind    ga      di' 

he  became  angry       Dalddl.  "What        that     (inter.) 


He^'salt'gu^nt'gan      lat'bd'^x       yu'^m       ya* 

He  kicked  him  over,  he  burst,  blood  just 


lale\ 

he  became. 


'These  echoing  words  are  pronounced  by  K'uk'u  in  a  heavy  whisper. 
» This  word  is  supposed  to  represent  the  crackling  of  the  burning  hair. 
'  Used  generally  to  refer  to  Shasta  Indians. 
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Gana^n^x  yap!a  do^mdkmk' 

In  that  way     people      he  used  to  kill 
them,  it  seemed 

lap'      naga-ihi^.       Waxa 

become!"    he  said,  it  is     His  younger 
said.  brother 

da-idamdk'.     Obiyd.     K'adi 

it  choked  it.  "O  elder       "What 

brother!" 

Witclamkk'^ 


Dalddl  sinhusgal  cdoicdagwana 

"Dalddl       big-nosed!        Putting  on  style 


now 
not 


gayau 

he  ate  it 


yum. 

blood. 


Mi'      lull' 

Now    his  throat 


xa^dlk  Iwalagwit' 

you  had  better  let 
it  alone," 


nagd-ihi^ 

he  said, it  is 
said. 


Flint  flaker 


igfna   gwenl6"k'i   ba-iwak  lalasi  yum  witclamak' 


wa 

with 


with  it  he  took 
it  out 

klwalkk'^. 

he  let  it  alone." 

Mi'    hono^ 

Now       again 


blood 


she  said. 


he  took     he  stuck  it  into 
it,  his  throat, 

b6m     wk.     Xa^dlsi^*     dni^ 

stick      with.  "Not 

Gam     ba'de^yeweykk"^. 

Then      they  continued  traveling. 

K'a-iU''p'a  sgilbibi'  +  x  sgilbibi'  +  x  sgilbibi'  +  x 

Woman  "  Warm  your       warm  your  warm  your 

back!  back!  back!" 

s'inhus'gal  sddis'dagwana   lap'    sgili'pxde^.     Abaigini^k'. 

big-nosed,         putting  on  style    become!  I'll  warm  my       He  went  inside. 

back." 

exa'       k'a-ild,*p'a      sgilipx.        Mi     p!a-iwayd^. 

continually         woman        she  was  warm-     Now      he  went  to  lie 
ing  her  back.  down. 

Hapleyd,     geltlandhagwa.*       Gwelhi      t'uwuk'de^ 

Into  the  fire         she  pushed  him.  "Keep  away!       I  feel  hot." 

A'ni^si^    xanklwalkk' 

"Not  indeed        he  let  things 
alone." 


flint  flaker 


xadat'guyu  "sg  wa . 

it  had  blistered  his 
back. 


Obeyd. 

"O  elder 
brother!" 


wili       tiaykk'. 

house     they  found  it. 

nagd'^     Dalddl 

"Dalddl 

Mi'^s 

One 

Sgilbibi'x. 

"Warm  your 
back!*^" 

Mi'      p!i* 

Now        fire 

H6«sal- 

He  kicked 


t'gu"nt'gkn.   Kxddi'  ma   k'a-ila'p'a 

her  off.  "What 


ma 

you 


yudd^. 

you  will 
be? 


k  !umoi 

swamps 

yudd^ 

you  will 
be," 


ga^kl   yoda^. 

at      you  will  be. 

nagdhi^. 

he  said  to  her, 
it  is  said. 


Wede 

Not 


ma 

you 


bush 

k'a-ila'p'a    yukleit' 

woman         you  will  be. 


^    nansbina^ 

you  will  always 
be  called, 


xuma 

food 


^Xa^dl-si^  seems  to  go  with  klwalhk'^. 

'  Pronounced  very  shrilly.  The  type  of  reduplication  exhibited  here  is  not 
normally  employed  for  grammatical  purposes.  The  normal  form  of  the  word  is 
sgiHpx. 

*  So  heard  for  tni^^s  yaxa. 

♦Equivalent  to  geltlandhi  (lit.,  "she  held  him  with  her  breast"). 
*xaal  =  xaa'al. 

*  =  K'ddi.     K'  is  here  so  strongly  aspirated  as  sometimes  to  be  heard  as  kx. 

»  Described  as  a  bush  of  about  three  feet  in  height, with  white  leaves  and  crooked 
yellowish-red  flowers  of  the  length  of  a  hand.     The  root  was  used  for  food. 
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Gane    yd^    baMe^yeweykk"^.    Me^mT'  +  nyil  me^mi' +  nyil 

Then      they  they  continued  "Come  hither  come  hither 

went,  traveling.  and  copulate!         and  copulate!" 

naga-ihi^.    A'!  k'adi   ney6^?    Daldal  s'inhusgal  s'dois'dagwand^ 

she  said,  it      "AM     what     they  say?     Dalddl         big-nosed,  putting  on  style 

it  is  said. 

la*ap'      ma^a       minyi'ld^n        nagdhi^        6pxa.         Ge     gini^k'. 

become       you,  for       I'll  copulate,"     he  said  to  him,     his  elder        There     he  went, 
your  part ;  it  is  said,  brother. 

Gwelxdagwa      ha-iwesgdhak"'.        Gane'hi^      gelwayan.        Mi' 

Her  own  legs  she  spread  them  apart.         Then,  it  is         he  slept  with  Now 

said,  her. 

wa^itc!om6"k'wa.      Wede    ea    na^nexdam.     Mi'   dahi'sdamd^x. 


she  squeezed  (her  legs) 
together. 

Obiyd.      Ge«     gini^k' 

"O  elder      There    he  went; 
brother!" 

Kxddi   ma   k'a-ila'p'a 

"  What      you  woman 


"Not      that 


do  to  me!' 


Now 


he  was  nearly 
breathless. 


gwidik'" 

he  threw 
them. 


Yap!a 

"People 


witclamdk"^    eihi 

flint  flaker        he  used 
'     it, 

yodd^?      T!ak' 

you  will     Fresh  water 
be?  mussel 

ga-iwawdlsbink' 

they  shall  always 
eat  you, 


gwelxda    xa^itcliwit' 

her  legs         he  split  them 
open. 

nansbina^.      Haxiyd 

you  shall  always       Into  the 
be  called." 

yap!a     gaisbink' 

people         they  shall 
eat  you; 


water 

xuma 

food 


yudd^ 

you  shall 
be," 


dni^ 

not 


nagdhi^. 

he  said  to  her, 
it  is  said. 

Mi*      bayewe'^.      Gane 

Now     they  arose  and       Then 
went  again. 

will     t  layagand^    k'ai 

house        they  having       things 
found  it, 

na^nagd'^. 


ya*- 

they 
went, 

gwala 

many 


ga 

that 


Waxadil 

He  and  his 
younger  brother 

t'ut'    t'ut'.     A'! 

t'ut'       t'ut'."      "A'! 


they  did. 

Dalddl 

Dalddl 


A'M 


sinhusgal. 

big-nosed!" 


ba^de^yeweydk'''.      Gane 

they  continued  Then 

traveling. 

ihem^m     xa-iya'sgip  !ilhi. 

they  always  just  cut 
them  in  two. 

da'^agkn     t'ut' 

they  heard  it,     "t'ut' 

.     Mi' 

Now 


they  wrestled 
with  them. 

Mi' 

Now 


k'adi 

what 


Dak 'will 

On  top  of 
the  house 


gini^k' 

he  went. 


p  !a-i^dlyuwu^ 

he  looked  down; 

k'o^x 

tar-weed 
seeds  them. 

waxa       hoyoi 

his  younger  he  stole  it, 
brother 

dalddl     xebe^n. 

Daldal       he  did  so. 


mologola'p'a 

old  women 

lobop'.      Mi'si^ 

they  pounded      Now 
indeed 

xumd 


ga  plini 

two 


their 
food 

Gwidi 

"How, 


ts !elei 

eyes 

geFyow6^. 

they  were 
facing. 

mologola'p'a      hoyoi 

old  women  he  stole  it ; 


wdt'gwan 

towards  each 
other 


gums 

bhnd 

dalddl 

Dalddl 


henenagwdt'edi  ? 

did  you  eat  it  all  up?" 


wo'k'i^ 

without 

Mihi^ 

Now,  it 
is  said, 

dak'wili'dat' 

from  on  top  of 
the  house 

Gem6"Mi?      Maci- 

"  Where?  You 
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wak'di 

perhaps 


henenagwkt' 

you  ate  it  all  up," 


nagasa^nhi^. 

they  said  to  each 
other,  it  is  said. 


Dakt'ba^gamt' 

He  tied  together 
above 


u'lukli 

their  hair 


mologola'p'agan     bals. 

old  women  long. 

Mi'        dewiliwalsi^ 

"Now     she  is  fighting  me," 


Mi'     dakt'ba^gamt'. 

Now  he  tied  them 

together  above. 

nagdsa^nhi^.         Mi' 

they  said  to  Now 

each  other. 


uluklit'gwan 

each  other's  hair 


it  lanahi. 

they  took  hold 
of  it. 


daldal      dak'wili'dat' 

Dald^l         from  on  top  of 
the  house 


Ml      lamalsa^n 

Now     they  quarreled 
with  each  other, 

Daldal 


Mi'    la^malsa^n. 

Now    they  quarreled 
with  each  other. 

lamalsa^n.         Mi' 

they  quarreled        Now 
with  each  other. 

biliwalsa^n. 

they  jumped  at 


uyu"^sgigwa 

he  laughed  at 
them. 


Gane    aba-igini^k'. 

Then       he  went  inside. 


di       haga     xep'k'?      Dit'gwa^lam 

(inter.)    that  one      so  he  did  "O  yes! 

yonder  it?" 

di'      yuk'  ? 

(inter.)    they  seem 
to  be?" 

de^gwidik"^.       Gane     tc!elei     ganau 

he  put  it  point  Then       their  eyes  in 

foremost. 

tcleleik"^      k!emenxbi^n 

having  eyes      I  have  made  you," 

Ba^de^yeweykk"^      xilamank. 

They  continued  to  they, 

travel 

xa^win      xo      Them^m      yana 

while  firs     they  wrestled       oaks       they  wrestled 

traveling,  with  them,  with  them, 

klemenk'wit'.      Mi'       hono^       will 

they  made  Now  again  house 

themselves. 

sinhu^sgal  cdoisdagwana    lap'. 


"Daldal 

wit'adi 

my  aunts 


each  other. 

cinhusgal 

big-nosed 


Mi' 

Now 

ak' 

he 


tc  lelei 

eyes 


wo'k'i^ 

without 


T'gwe^lamx    wult'    hapleya 

Scouring  rush      he  went        into  the 
for  it,  fire 

damatslak'.      BAk!     Mi' 

he  placed  it  point       Pop!      "Now 


foremost. 


naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 


Ihemem 

They  wrestled 


k'ai 

things 


with  them 

Themem       xa-isgip^ilhi 

they  always  cut 
cut  them  in  two; 


altlayak'. 

they  found  it. 


A! 

"A! 


gwala 

many 

yuk' 

strong 

Daldal 

Daldal 


big-nosed, 

t'bagams 

all  tied 
together 

Gana^n^x 

In  that  way 

nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it 
is  said. 


Abaigini^k'. 

He  went  inside. 


putting  on  style    become! 

wili      debu"^.      Mi'     sep'.     P!ul 

house  full.  Now         he  Ashes 

cooked  it. 


yap!a       do^mdamk'. 


people 


he  evidently  used 
to  kill  them. 


A! 

"A! 


K!aFs  xan'be^k'- 

Sinew  it  was 

ba-idigwibi'k'6p' . 

they  popped  out 
all  over. 

Gwidi      na^nagait' 

How         are  you  doing?" 


Haxank'wahi's. 

He  almost  burned 
him. 


Obiya. 

"O  eider 
brother!" 


k'adi 

What 


ma 

you 


wili 

house 


•Lit.,  "she  goes  ahead  at  me." 
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wa-it  lanida^  ? 

you  will  keep  it?' 

t'ba'gamdina^ 

shall  be  tied 
therewith 

nagahi^.      Mi' 

he  said  to  him,    Now 
it  is  said. 


Pliyin 

Deer 

le^psi 

feathers, 


k!alts!t 

its  sinew 


wilau 

arrows 


ndnsbina^ 

you  will  always 
be  called; 

klemniyauk'i^ 

whenever  people 
make  them 


wilau       da^wa- 

arrows       along  them 
they 

wat'bd*gamdina^ 

they  shall  be  tied 
therewith," 


klemei. 

he  made  it. 


BaMe^yeweykk"^. 

They  continued  traveling. 


Mi' 

Now 


hono^ 

again 


abaiwok'       anr 

they  arrived  not 

inside, 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

"^       k'ai 


k'ai 

things 


gwala 

many 


I'hemem. 

they  wrestled 
with  them. 


any 


yap!k. 

person. 


A+! 

"A  +  ! 


baxne^t'ok'. 

roasted  by  fire. 

P'imat'(k') 

My  salmon 


A! 

"A! 


Daldal 

Dalddl 
8^ 


gayawa'^n 

I'll  eat  it." 


abai 

inside, 


dul 


na^neye 

they  do, 


spear- 
point 
8 


am 

not 


gede. 

at  its 
point. 

^      k'ai 

any 


P'im 

Salmon 


sinhusgal 

big-nosed, 

A'nT^      k'ai 

Not  any 

baihemek' 

he  took  it  out. 


cdoisdagwana 

putting  on  style 

mal 


p  im 

salmon 


lap'. 

become! 


yapia 

person ; 


gayau. 

he  ate  it. 


salmon- 
spear  shaft 

Gwind 

"How 


yaxk 

just 


that 


Mi' 

Now 


gasa^lhi 

quickly 


wa-it  !anik' 

he  evidently 
kept  it. 

K'adi 

What 


an? 


not 


ydp!a     mal     yaxa     abai     dul     gede? 

people,      salmon-       just  inside      spear-      at  its 

spear  shaft  point     point?" 

mal      sa^nsank'wa.       Ga      haga      wala^     wili 

salmon-        it  fought  with  That     that  one       indeed       house 

spear  shaft  him.  yonder 

Mi'     hono^     tlomok'wahis      mal.       Obiya.      ^e"! 

Now       again  he  almost  killed        salmon-      "O  elder         "Se"! 

him  spear  shaft,  brother!" 

xa^alk  Iwalhak  ?       Igi'na       mal       xa-ik!ot'k!kt'. 

he  left  it  alone?"  He  took  it    salmon-      he  broke  it  in  two. 

spear  shaft. 


ma 

you 


wili 

house 


klemnand^. 

they  will  be 
made. 


K'adi 

"What 

mal 

salmon- 
spear  shafts 

wasanahink' 

they  will  spear' 
with  them. 

Mi'     hono^ 

Now       again 


wa-it  lanida^  ?        Yap!a 

you  will  keep  it?  People 

Yap!a       klemnknk' 

People         they  will  make 
them 

Wedesi^   ma   wili   wa-it  lanik^eit' 

So  not        you     house     you  will  keep  it," 


baMe^yeweyak"^.     Mi' 

they  continued  Now 

traveling. 


klemanxbink' 

they  will  make  you, 

mal  p'im 

salmon-  salmon 

spear  shafts, 

nagahi^. 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said. 

bono"    k'ai    gwala 

again        things       many 


'Lit.,  "you  will  hold  it  together." 
'Lit.,  "fight." 
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''^sga^ 


ihemem 

they  wrestled 
with  them, 

wili        mi 

house  one 

ba*w6k'      wili 

it  was  coming      house 
up  out  of  it 

dolax     yaxa. 

household       just, 
implements 

dolax     yaxa. 

household       just. 
implements 

dolax      yaxa. 

household         just, 
implements 

hapxwi     wa-iwi' 

little  girl 


xa-iyak!odolhi. 

they  always  just  broke 
them  in  two. 

k  !iyix 

smoke 


ganau 

in  it 


mi 

o: 

Mi- 

Now 

Mi'^s 

One 


'^sga^. 


hono^ 

again 

hono^ 

again 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

mi'^sga^. 


Mi'hi^       wili 

Now,  it  is      houses 
said, 

wili 

house 

Abailiwila"^ 

They  looked 
inside, 

abailiwila"^ 

they  looked 
inside, 

abailiwila"^ 

they  looked 
inside, 

abaiwok' 

they  arrived 
inside 

AM     Xi 

"A'!    Water 


alt  !aydk' 

they  found 
them 


^'^sga^ 


mr 

one, 

ani^      k'ai 

not  any 


am 

not 


k'ai 

any 


yap  !a 

person 


a'nr 

not 


ixdil 

ten; 

kliyix 

smoke 

ya'p  !a 

person, 

ya'pla 

person, 

k'a-i 

any. 


mologola'p'a 

old  woman 


mi' 


'^sga^ 


Xi        woo        naga-ihi^. 

Water       go  and  he  said,  it  is 

get  it,"  said. 

naga-ihi^    mologola'p'a. 


she  said,  it 
is  said, 

K'a-iwa 

"Some  evil 
being 

T'a^ga^k'^ 

"You  shall 
cry 

xi       wolf 

water    she  went 
for  it. 


old  woman. 


M  + 

"M  + 

Gasalhi 

"Quickly 


m+  ! 
m  +  ! 

xi 

water 


WOO     xf     t  laba^gwa^n. 

go  and  water       I  am  thirsty 
get  it,  for  it. 

K'a-iwa        haxwiya 

Some  evil  in  the' 


haxiya      naga-ihi^ 

in  the  she  said,  it 

water,"  is  said, 

bene     t'a^ga^k' 

then!         you  shall 
cry 

ba^hawa^k'     xi. 

she  dipped       water 
it  up 


being 

WOO      xi 
go  and  water 
get  it, 

mologola'p'a.      Ge 

old  woman.  "There 


water," 

t!aba*gwa^n. 

I  am  thirsty 
for  it." 

hiwildut'e^ 

I  shall  run." 


bene 

then!" 

Mi' 
Now 


naga-ihi^ 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

It  !a-ut  !iwin. 

she  was  caught. 


Hapxi 

Little 


wa-iwr 

girl 


Wa  +     wa  +  ^ 
"Wa+     wa  +  ," 


t'agd'^ 

she  cried. 

k  leP  WUU 
basket-  go  and 
bucket        get  it, 

dA^dAlwaya 

ddldalwaya, 


Dit'gwaUm.       Mi' 

"O  yes!"  Now 

k  leP         WUU 
basket-        go  and 
bucket         get  it 

dA'ldAlwaya 

d^ldalwaya  1 


XAmhiwili"^.  Kxadi?       a4- 

to  river  he  ran.  "What  (is  it)  ?      A  +  ! 

gasalhi       gasalhi.      DA'ldAlwaya 

quickly,  quickly!  Dildalwaya', 


that 


p!uwu"k'wit'.    Ga     nanha^' 

he  named  "That    always  say 

himself.  (fut.) ; 


nanha^'      hene         akhi 

always  say         then!"        he  himself 
(fut.) 

ddldalwaya    ddldalwaya    ddldal- 

ddldalwaya,  dildalwaya,         daldal- 


»A  good  example  of  the  use  of  the  future  imperative.     The  idea  is,  "(If  you 
insist  on  going),  then  cry  (later  on,  when  you  will  have  found  out  that  I  am  right)." 
*  Pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper. 
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waya 

way  a, 

Gane 

Then 


nanha^k'     nagdhi^     xapxwi* 

always  say  he  said  to  her,       little 
(fut.) !"  it  is  said, 

tclumumt'a     libis      gayau. 

he  boiled  it         crawfish,  they  ate  it. 

Gane    bd.Meyeweykk"'     nog6 

Then  they  continued         down  river 

traveling,  from 

yawd'^      waxadil.        Handkt'      gi 

they  he  and  his         "Across  from        I 

talked     younger  brother.-  here 

^      kiwalt'a     ga^kl     gink'. 


wa-iwi 

girl. 


will 

house 


ginik'de^ 

I'll  go 


Abaiyeweykk'^. 

He  returned  into  the 
house  with  her. 


wo'k'. 


Gane'hi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

mahdit'a     ga^kl 

big  one  to, 


they 
arrived. 


ma'sr 

you, 
however, 

nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 

suwili' 

he  sat 


younger  one 


to 


go! 


Gadi'l 

"Those  two 


go"ni 

we 


waxa       k!walt'a 

his  younger   younger  one 
brother 

ci^wili      hapxi 

she  was        children 
sitting, 

fits  !ak"^      waxa 

his  younger 
brother 


Gehi       gini%'       mahdit'a 

There         he  went  the  big  one, 

mahait'a        dak'wili.        Abd-ihi 

the  big  one         on  top  of  the  Inside 

house. 

aba-iwok.         Yap  !a 

he  arrived  at  Person 

his  house. 

hapsdi     alxali.      Mi'^si' 

small         they  were       Just  one 
sitting. 

dedewili'da 


ihemfixinik'^ 

we  are  to  wrestle 
with  one  another," 

dak'wili       ba^gini^k' 


on  top  of 
the  house 

gini^k'. 

he  went. 

i'ltslak'^ 

wicked 


hapxitli't'a 

boy 


he  went  up. 


Ddldal 

Ddldal 

guxda 

his  wife 

yap!a 

person 


wicked 

gayawa^-n 

I'll  eat  it. 


at  the  door 


to  every  one 
of  these 


mi'^sga^ 


gayawand^ 

when  he  had 
eaten  it 

cu"li^ 

he  was 
sitting 

i't!aut!au      ni't' 

he  fiddled  her 

with  them        nipples. 

O'pxa       malagananhi 

His  elder  he  told  him, 

brother 


p'im      lexi      banx 

salmon  give  it  me    hunger 
to  eat, 

adat'wi^       lagak'i 

he  gave  it 
to  eat 

dedewili'da.      Yap.'a 

at  the  door.  Person 


ciuli. 

he  was 
sitting. 

t  lumuxi 

it  is  killing 
me," 

hapxwi 

children 


Daldal     waxa       p'im 

D?ldal     his  younger  "Salmon 


brother 

nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


hapsdi. 

little. 


P'im 

Salmon 

He^^me^ 

Yonder 


t  li'la'p'a 

male 


guxda 

his  wife 


Xapxitli't'a 

Boy 


obiyk 

"O  elder 
brother. 


ba-igini^k' 

he  went  out. 


mi'^c 

one 


haxiya 

to  the 
water 

aba-iwo^k' 

he  has  arrived 
at  the  house 


ciuli 

she  was 
sitting, 

gini^k*. 

he  went. 

yap!a 

person 


'  So  heard  for  hapx{w)i. 

'Aorist  in  tense,  because  referring  to  an  act  in   the  immediate  future.     One 
might  also  use  the  future  iheemxinigam,  "we  shall  wrestle." 
'Probably  equivalent  to  mii^s-hi. 
*  Equivalent  to  cu^wilii,  ci^ulii. 
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p'ima^t* 

your 
salmon 

hapxwi 

children," 


gayau 

he  ate  it, 


guxde^ 

your  wife 


waxa 

his  younger 
brother 

bu"bini 

his  arm 


nagdhi^. 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said. 

geyewklx 

he  was  eating. 


Lan 

Fish- 
net 


ni^t'     tclini^k' 

her        he  pinched 
nipples         tnem, 

ba-igwidik"^ 

he  threw  it  out 
to  shore. 


p'imd^t'     is'ilis'alhi 

your  he  distributed 

salmon  it  to  them 

aba-igini^'.      Daldal 


he  went  into 
the  house. 


p  im 

salmon 


gayau. 

he  ate  it. 


ts!a'k'ts!a%' 

he  stepped. 


ganau 

in 
(as)  player. 


xasalt'gwelt'gwili 

he  broke  it  in  two  by 
stepping  on  it 

xasalt'gw^lt'gwili. 

he  broke  it  in  two  by 
stepping  on  it. 

ts!a^k'ts!d^k'.     KIu'yAm 

he  stepped.  "Friend, 


Abaits!ak'ts!a^k' 

He  stepped  into  the 
house, 

nagd'^his      eme^     bu'^bini' 

he  almost  here  his  arm 

did, 

lyd^sgen'sgkt' 

He  just  twisted  his 
arm  to  one  side. 


Daldal 


erne*" 

here 

ga^al 


p  im 

salmon 


ya 

just 


P'imhi 

'Just 
salmon 


gayawd^n 

I'll  eat  it,' 


lo^bd^. 

let  us 
p!ay!" 

nagait'e^. 

I  said. 


"Not 

Ani« 

Not 


me^ginik'de^ 

hither  I  came 


I6"x 

playing 


ga^al 

for 


me^ginik'de^. 

hither  I  came." 

LogwA's'iniba^ 

"Let  us  play  with 
each  other, 

ts  linits  !anx 

he  became 
angry 

Ba-igini^k' 

They  went  out. 


KIu'yAm        logwA's"iniba^. 

"Friend,  let  us  play  with 

each  other!" 

tlii'ltlals'iniba^.       Nagdsanhi^. 

let  us  play  grass         They  said  to  each 
'  game!"  other,  it  is  said. 


K!wai 

Grass 


igi*na 

he  took  it. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


mi' 


dalddl. 

Daldll 

daheba* 

? 


naga-ihi^. 


Mi'wis        dap^a'la-u 

Now,  it  youth 

seems, 

yap!k  gwalk  will'. 

people       many       their 
houses. 

mu^x-  danhi^   nagd'^his 

once  indeed,"  he  nearly 

said; 


m+  ! 

m  +  ! 

yonder 


Duwu'^^k'      logwA'siniba^si^ 

"It  is  well!         let  us  play  with  each       he  said,  it  is 
other,  then,"  said. 

ba%gak'sgkk'      haxiya     ginik"".     M  + 

he  picked  him  up,     to  the  water     he  went         "M  + 

with  him. 

du       moyugwandn^       naga-ihi^ 

handsome    he's  to  be  spoiled,"         they  said, 

it  is  said, 

Mi'    ihemexa^n. 

Now     they  wrestled 
with  each  other 

naga-ihi^ 


sas       naga 

holding  his   he  does 
ground 

Handat'     o^pxa 

Across  from    his  elder 
there  brother 


yapia 

person 


sas 

holding  his 
ground 

dap^ald-u 

youth 


alxi'k'wa. 

he  saw  him. 


he  did,  it 
is  said. 

du. 

hand- 
some." 

Ma'mit'a 

The  elder 
(plur.) 


Xa-imi'^wasgi'bi^n 

"I'll  probably  cut  him 
through 

m+ !      Hawi 

m  +  !  Yet 


M  + 

"M  + 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it 
is  said, 

yap!a    handat' 

people       across  the 
river. 


Themexa^n. 


they  wrestled  with 
each  other. 


mr'-si 

just 


•This  sentence  is  pronounced  in  a  slow,  subdued,  pitying  tone.     M4-  expresses 
fear  and  foreboding;  cf.  above,  p.  29,  1.  8. 
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p  im 

salmon 

Agasi^ 

So  these 


yunobdlt'.        Dalddl        mahait'a 

he  was  holding  his       Daldal  the  elder 

net  for  them. 

dap^alau     klwdlt'a      ihemexa^n 

youths  younger  ones      they  wrestled 

with  each  other, 


dak'wili 

on  top  of  the 
house 


wa*dixda 

their  bodies 


ciuli. 

he  was 
sitting. 

k  lidididi. 

"Klidididi." 


Hm+      hm+ !       Hawi 

"Hm+  hm  +  !  Yet 

na^ne*niy6'"^    nagd-ihi^ 

they  always  do,"     they  said,  it 
is  said. 

Am       gelgulugwd^n 

"Not  I  wish  it. 


ba-idisgadasgat*. 

they  have  strength. 

yapldhan.      K!u'yAm 

people  "Friend, 

together. 

lo^'gWA'siniba^.       ^olom 

let  us  play  with  Before 

each  other. 


Ani^his 

Never  yet' 

p'ima^t'     gai. 


that 


your 
salmon 

yaxa 

just 


eat  it!" 


p  im 

salmon 


gane 

now 


gelgulugwd^n 

I  wanted  it, 

ni't'      tc!in%'  _ 

her        pinch  them!" 
nipples 

Ha^^ga       handkt' 

That  one        across  from 
yonder 


lo"x     gelgulugwa^n.      Klu'yAm 

playing  I  wish  it."  "Friend, 

A'ni^     gelgulugwa^n     ih^mxiniba^ 


«e'!' 


there 

naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


"Not  I  wish  it,  let  us  wrestle 

with  each  other! 

maha-it'a      yuklwoi      waxa 

the  elder  one        he  knew  it    his  younger 

brother 


gwidi 

where 


Lan 

Fishing- 
net 

ginigkt'? 

do  you  go? 


ba-igwidik'^ 

he  threw  it  off 
.    to  shore, 

Me^Mat' 

This  way 


guxdek' 

my  wife 

nagd-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 

am      duk'. 

not  being 

strong. 

hanhists  !a*k'ts  !a^k' . 

he  was  about  to  step 


gink' 


across. 
g 


nagd-ihi 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


Aga 

This 


daldal 

Dalddl 


maMit'a 

the  elder 


dak'wili' 

on  top  of 
the  house 


ga 

that 


Gwendak'  alyewe'^ . 

He  turned  back  on  top. 


Wat'gwan 

At  one 
another 

de®yu^ 

they 
sounded, 

ma'mit'a 

the  elder 
ones 

xa-isg6"t' 

he  cut  him 
through. 


cuwili 

he  was 
sitting, 

P  !a-i^Tsga^k'sgkk' 

He  picked  him  up  and 
set  him  down; 

Ganehi^      ihemexa^n. 

Then,  it  is        they  wrestled 
said,        with  one  another. 

Handat' 

Across  the 
river 

ihemSxa^n.        Ani^ 

they  wrestled  Not 

with  each  other. 

Mi'     t  lomomdn    yap^a 

Now  they  were  people 


dexebe^n 

he  said. 


yap!a 

people 


bili"^ 

they 
jumped. 

klididididi. 

"k!ididididi." 


me^^dkt'. 

"This  way !" 

henenkk"'. 

he  destroyed 
them. 

wadixda 


mi' 

now 


killed 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

xa-isgo^'t' 

he  cut  him 
through 

dabalnixa       Ia*lit'a^ 

long  when  it 

became 

iltslak""  ga^m    waxadil. 

evil  two         he  and  his 

younger  brother 


their 
bodies 

kiwdlt'a 

younger 
one, 


mi' 

now 


'Lit.,  "almost  not." 
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33 


Kxddi 

"What 


ma 

you 


yapia 

person 


yuda^  ? 

you  will 
be?" 


No" 

Westwards 


nansbina^ 

you  will  always 
be  called, 

gweFwak'wi^ 

when  it  is  early 
morning 

Mi'    sgisi 


dahoxa       ba-iwilwa^s 

in  the  evening   he  that  comes  up 


gwidik"^. 

he  threw 
him. 

nansbina^. 

you  will  always 
be  called. 


SwSnxgwa 

"Evening  star 

Hino" 

Eastwards 


ba-iwilwd^s. 

he  that  comes 
up." 

Ian     ba-ixilik"^. 


Now 


Coyote  fishing 
net 


nagd'^his 

he  nearly 
said 

Hono^ 

Again 


SglSl. 
Coyote. 


he  snatched 
it  up. 

Ts  !amal      ya^ 

Mice  just 


Haxiya 

"In  the 
water 


p  im 

salmon 


i't!aut!au 

he  caught 
them 


it  !a'ut  liwi^n 

I'll  catch 
them," 

Ian 


fishing- 
net 


ganku. 


wede 

not 


xamde^gwidik" 

he  threw  it  forth 
into  water, 

Tt!auk!eit' 

you  will  catch 


t'i's 

gophers 


ya* 

just 


it  !aut  !ku. 

he  caught 
them. 


Ma 

You 


p  im 

salmon 


Hat'gau     ododd^       t'i's 

"In  the     you  will  hunt    gophers, 
for  them 


ts  !amar 

mice 

ya'p  !a 

"People 


that 


ma^'a 

you, for 
your  part. 


daldal. 

Daldal. 


p  im 

salmon 


laxiniya"^t' 

they  will  feed 
one  another, 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

dadals'iniya^^t' 

they  will  go  to  get  food 
from  one  another, 

y6H' 

it  will 
be. 


t'ga^ 

world 


gwi^ne 

how  long 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


dm^     gede     dexebe^n 

falls     in  front  of     he  said  so. 


naganhi^. 

he  was  told, 
them,"  it  is  said.  earth 

it  !a*wida^      naga-ihi^ 

you  will  catch      he  said,  it  is 
them,"  said, 

sanknk'  dadaiya"^t* 

they  will  spear         they  will  go  to 
them,  get  food, 

wedesi^     do"mxiniyauk'.     Gana^nex     t'ga* 

so  that  not        they  will  kill  one  In  that  way         world 

another. 

dehi      gindk'i^         naga-ihi^. 

forth     that  it  goes,"     he  said,  it  is  said. 

baMeyeweykk"^.       Aga       di'lomi 

they  continued  This  Di'lomi' 

traveling. 

Gehi     aga     p'im    Tt!awat!iwin 

Right      these     salmon      they  are  always 
there  caught 

baMeyeweykk'"'       ya^.        Ganehi^ 

they  continued  they  went.      Then,  it  is 

traveling,  said, 

6pxa     dehi     nagd'^.      Mi' 

his  elder     ahead       he  did.  Now 

brother 

p!a-ihunu"^s      kiwalt'a      ya 

he  shrunk,  the  younger       just 


mr 

now 


ganku.        Ganehi^ 

in.  Then,  it  is 

said, 

wo^k'      klwoyoxa^n 

they        they  accompanied 
arrived;  each  other, 

xudumalt'.       Mi'      6pxa 

he  whistled  Now      his  elder 

to  him.  brother 

la*le\       Mahait'a     dasguli 

he  became.       The  elder  short 


dexebe^n 

he  said. 


Ian 

fishing- 
nets 


ge 

there 

6pxa 

his  elder 
brother 

bkls 

long 


lale^ 

he  became. 


kiwalt'a 

the  younger 


bdls 

long 


lane\ 

he  became. 
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Bo"       aga       ge        sasini      sum^      la*le\       Gweldi.        Babi^t' 

Now         these       there     they  stand,     moun-  they  Finished!        Your  baap'- 

tains         became.  seeds 

le^p'lap'. 

collect  and 
eat  them! 

Translation.^ 

Daldal's  house  there  was,  by  the  sea  he  was  dwelHng. 
There  came  floating  down  the  river  people  with  bodies  all  cut 
through,  people  with  limbs  all  lopped  off.  He  became  tired  of 
it,  'tis  said.  "Where  do  they  come  from?  What  is  the  matter? 
Whence  come  the  people  with  bodies  cut  through?  Where  do 
they  come  from?"  Such  they  came  continually,  with  bodies  all 
cut  through.  "Where  do  they  come  from?"  Then,  'tis  said, 
he  became  tired  of  it.  A  long  time  elapsed  and  people  kept 
coming  floating  down  the  river;  with  their  legs  here  cut  right 
through,  such  continually  came  floating  down  the  river.  Then 
a  long  time  did  pass.  "Well,  I  shall  go.  Whence  come  the 
people  with  bodies  all  cut  through,  well,  there  I  shall  go,"  he 
said. 

He  prepared  himself  to  go.     Then  he  went,  up  river  he 

'  Daldal,  the  dragon-fly,  is  a  typical  American  culture  hero  and  transformer. 
Traveling  east  up  Rogue  river,  he  overcomes  and  transforms  the  various  wicked 
beings  that  threaten  continual  harm  to  mankind,  sets  precedents  for  the  life  of  the 
Indians,  and,  after  his  work  is  accomplished,  transforms  himself  into  a  mountain. 
Very  noticeable  is  the  consistent  dignity  and  benevolence  of  Daldal.  The  trickster 
element  often  found  in  the  American  culture  hero,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
role  is  played  by  Coyote,  is  here  incorporated  in  Daldal's  younger  brother.  The 
Daldal  pair  is  quite  analogous  to  such  typical  "  Hero  Brothers"  as  the  Kathlamet 
Panther  and  Mink,  the  Wishram  Eagle  and  Weasel,  and  the  Klamath  Old  Marten  and 
Weaslet;  the  latter,  the  younger  brother,  persists  in  getting  into  all  sorts  of  trouble, 
from  which  his  wiser  elder  brother  has  to  extricate  him.  It  seems  plausible  to  con- 
sider the  Takelma  conception  of  the  dual  culture  hero  as  an  amalgamation  of  the 
conception  of  the  typical  single  culture  hero,  who  is  at  the  same  time  transformer 
and  trickster  (e.  g.,  Raven  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast  and  Coyote  of  the  Columbia 
valley),  with  that  of  the*  "Hero  Brothers."  The  single  culture  hero  Daldal  becomes 
split  in  two.  Under  the  circumstances  the  identification  of  the  culture  hero  or 
heroes  with  the  dragon-fly  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  incidents  of  the  myth 
are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  told  by  the  Hupa  of  Yimantuwinyai  (see 
Goddard,  Hupa  Texts,  University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  123-34). 
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proceeded.  He  did  not  yet  know  whence  came  the  people  with 
bodies  all  cut  through,  he  did  not  know.  "For  what  reason 
are  there  people  with  bodies  cut  through?  Where  do  they 
come  from?"  he  said.  Then  he  went,  up  along  the  river  he 
traveled.  Then,  'tis  said ,  he  shot  at  a  lark,  just  its  nose  he 
pierced.  "My  nephew,  I  am  glad  that  you  pierced  my  nose," 
it  said.  "Where  are  you  going  to?" — "To  whence  these  very 
people  come,  all  cut  through." 

Then  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  Now  again  he  shot  at  a 
bird.  Way  up  he  shot  the  arrow,  back  on  the  crown  of  his  head 
it  came  down.  His  younger  brother,  'tis  said,  took  his  stand. 
"It  is  my  younger  brother,"  he  said.  Now  they  had  become 
two,  he  and  his  younger  brother.  Then  on  they  went,  up  river 
they  proceeded.  Someone  or  other  told  him,  "People  are 
being  destroyed,  at  Di^lo^mi  people  are  destroyed,  they  are  cut 
through."  Now  then,  'tis  said,  with  all  sorts  of  things  they 
wrestled,  they  wTestled  with  oaks  bearing  white  acorns;  they 
always  just  cut  them  in  two,  he  and  his  younger  brother  did 
that.  With  these  firs  they  wrestled,  with  oaks  bearing  black 
acorns  they  wrestled,  with  oaks  bearing  white  acorns  they 
wrestled,  with  tc'.a'sap' -berry  bushes^  they  wrestled,  with  all 
sorts  of  things  they  wrestled.  Then  they  became  strong.  They 
came  to  a  certain  person,  old  woman  Bluejay,  mother  of  K'uk'u, 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods;  there  she  sat.  "Ah!  my  aunt!" — 
"Whither  are  you  going,  O  nephews?" — "Up  river.  Ah!  aunt, 
give  me  the  big  gos'-shell. "^ — "It  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  is 
my  son's." — "I  shall  give  you  a  hundred  strings  of  dentalia." — 
"It  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  is  my  son's.  Perhaps  he  would 
kill  me." — "For  what  reason?  These  hundred  strings  of 
dentalia  I  shall  give  you."  Dentalia,  to  be  sure,  (he  gave  her 
and)  the  big  gos'-shell  he  took,  dentalia  he  gave  her.  Daldal's 
younger  brother  did  so,  the  elder  one  did  nothing.  This  elder 
one,  'tis  said,  just  kept  standing,  but  this  younger  brother 
of  his  was  active.      On    they  went.      Now    K'uk'u   returned. 

'  See  note  4,  p.  22. 
'  See  note  i,  p.  23. 
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"Where  is  my  big  gos'-shell?" — "My  nephews  from  down  river 
did  come,  those  hundred  strings  of  dentaUa  they  gave  you." — 
"Where  is  my  big  gos'-shell?" — "My  nephews  have  taken  it." 
Now  he  killed  his  mother,  and  followed  up  the  people.  Now 
he  caught  up  with  them.  "Come  back  with  the  big  gos"-shell. " 
— "Come  back  with  the  hundred  strings  of  dentalia!  Just  now 
I  left  a  hundred  strings  of  dentalia  with  my  aunt." — "Come 
back  with  the  big  gos'-shell." — "Come  back  with  the  hundred 
rope-lengths!"* — "Come  back  with  the  big  gos'-shell!  There'll 
be  fighting." — "Then  it's  well,  so  let  us  fight!"  Then,  'tis  said, 
they  fought,  he  and  the  younger  Daldal.  DEm-f-,  dEm-i-, 
dEm+  !  Inside  of  a  hollow  tree  trunk  he  ran,  and  hid  himself. 
"O  elder  brother!"  he  said.  Then  Daldal  the  elder  looked 
around  and  picked  up  a  rock;  he  threw  it  at  him,  broke  his  leg 
in  two  with  the  rock.  "Break!"  he  echoed  his  own  leg  as  it 
broke  in  two,  "  Break!"  he  echoed  it.  "  He's  echoing  his  own 
leg." — "He's  echoing  his  own  leg"  (K'uk'u  repeated  in  a 
whisper).  "Throw  him  on  the  fire!"- — "Throw  him  on  the 
fire!"  (K'uk'u  repeated  in  a  whisper).  "He  is  about  to  die."^ — 
"He  is  about  to  die  "  (K'uk'u  repeated  in  a  whisper).  On 
the  fire  he  threw  him.  "Xa-u,"  he  echoed  his  own  hair  as 
it  burned.^ 

Then  they  went  on,  they  proceeded  on  their  way.  On 
they  went.  They  wrestled  with  all  sorts  of  things,  oaks  they 
wrestled  with,  firs  they  wrestled  with,  tc!a'cap' -berry  bushes 
they  wrestled  with,  they  always  just  broke  them  in  two.^  They 
met  a  certain  old  man.  "Someone  is  coming,"  he  told  his 
elder  brother.  They  met  a  certain  small  old  man.  "Tell  it, 
old  man!" — "I  ran  cut  on  top  of  the  house." — "Yes!  why 
should  you  act  in  this  way,  that  you  run  out  of  the  house? 
Since  enemies  have  come  into  the  house  to  fight,  that  is  why 

*  See  notes  3  and  4,  p.  23. 

'  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  transformation  of  Bluejay's  son  into  the  Echo  is  here 
referred  to. 

'For  the  myth  motive  of  wrestling  with  a  tree,  compare  Curtin's  Wasco  myth 
of  "Eagle  has  Tobacco-Man  and  Willow  wrestle  with  Abumat"  (Sapir,  Wishram 
Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  290). 
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you  ran  out." — "I  ran  out  on  top  of  the  house."  Just  that 
only  he  kept  saying.  Now  Daldal  became  angry.  "What  sort 
of  thing  did  you  say?"  He  kicked  him  over;  he  burst,  just 
blood  he  became.  In  that  way,  as  it  seemed,  was  he^  wont  to 
kill  people.  "Big-nosed  Daldal!  Put  on  style!"'  he  said  (to 
his  elder  brother).  Now  his  younger  brother  ate  up  the  blood, 
and  it  choked  him.  "O  elder  brother!" — "Why  did  you  not 
better  let  it  alone?"  he  said.  He  took  a  flint-flaker  and  stuck 
it  into  his  throat;  with  the  flint-flaker  he  took  out  the  blood, 
with  the  stick.     "So  he  did  not  let  it  alone."' 

Then  they  continued  on  their  way.  Now  again  they  found 
a  house.  "Warrrm  your  back!  warrrm  your  back!  warrrm 
your  back!"  a  woman  did  say.  "Big-nosed  Daldal!  put  on 
style!  I'll  warm  my  back."  He  went  inside.  A  certain 
woman  was  continually  warming  her  back.  Now  he  went  to 
lie  down.  "Warm  your  back!"  (she  said).  Into  the  fire  she 
pushed  him.  "Keep  away!  I  feel  hot,"  Now  the  fire  had 
blistered  his  back.  "O  elder  brother!" — "So  he  doesn't  let 
things  alone."  He  kicked  her  off.  "Do  you  think  you  will  be 
a  woman?  People  will  always  call  you  a  wa*s-bush,*  in  the 
swamps  you  will  be.  You  will  not  be  a  woman,  food  you  will 
be,"  he  said  to  her. 

Then  on  they  went,   continued  on  their  way.     "Veni  et     [2] 
copula -(- !  veni  et  copula -f- !"  inquit  (quaedam).     "Ah!  what  are 
they  saying?     Big-nosed  Daldal!  do  you,  for  your  part,  put  on 
style!  ego  copulabo,"  he  said  to  his  elder  brother.     There  he     [3] 
went.     Crui'a    sua    distendit.    Tunc,   aiunt,  cum    ea    dormivit.      [4] 
Tunc   (crura  sua)   compres^it.     "Noli  mihi  id  facere!"   (inquit 
Daldal).      Nunc   prope   exanimatus   fuit.      "O   frater   senior!" 
Ibi  iit  (Daldal  senior) ;  'flint-flaker'  usus  est,  crura  eius  diffidit. 

'  That  is,  the  old  man.  He  was  accustomed  to  transform  himself  into  blood,  so 
that  the  people,  on  swallowing  him,  might  choke  to  death. 

'  This  is  the  translation  given  by  Frances  Johnson.  The  meaning  seems  to  be: 
"You,  for  your  part,  just  stand  there,  too  stuck  up  to  move.  I,  however,  am  going 
to  fall  to." 

'  Said,  with  vexed  sarcasm,  by  the  elder  Daldal. 

*  See  note  7,  p.  25. 
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"Do  you  think  you  will  be  a  woman?  Fresh- water  Mussel  you 
will  always  be  called."  Into  the  water  he  threw  her.  "People 
shall  be  wont  to  eat  you;  people  will  eat  you,  food  you  shall  be," 
he  said  to  her. 

Now  they  arose  and  went  on  again.  Then  on  they  went, 
continued  on  their  way.  Then,  not  finding  a  house,  they 
wrestled  with  all  sorts  of  things,  always  just  cut  them 
in  two.  He  and  his  younger  brother  did  that.  Ah!  Now 
they  heard  something,  "t'ut',  t'ut',  t'ut'." — "Ah!  Big-nosed 
Daldal!"  (said  the  younger  brother  and)  went  on  top  of  the 
house.  Now  down  he  looked;  two  old  women  without  eyes, 
blind,  were  pounding  tar- weed  seeds,  and  were  facing  each 
other.  Now,  'tis  said,  Daldal 's  younger  brother  stole  it,  the 
old  woman's  food  he  stole;  from  on  top  of  the  house  Daldal 
did  so.  "How,  did  you  eat  it  all  up?"  (said  one  old  woman). 
"How  so?  Perhaps  it  was  you  that  ate  it  up,"  they  said  to 
each  other.  The  old  women's  long  hair  he  tied  together  above 
them.  Now  he  had  tied  it  above  them,  and  they  quarreled  with 
each  other.  "Now  she  is  fighting  me,"  they  said  to  each  other. 
Now  they  quarreled  with  each  other,  took  hold  of  each  other's 
hair;  they  quarreled  and  jumped  at  each  other.  And  Daldal 
from  on  top  of  the  house  laughed  at  them.  "Big-nosed  Daldal' 
So  it  was  he  that  did  it?"  (they  said).  "  O  yes!  so  my  aunts 
are  without  eyes,  are  they?"  Then  inside  he  went.  A  scouring- 
rush  he  went  for,  and  into  the  fire  he  put  its  point.  Then 
into  their  eyes  he  placed  its  point.  Pop!  "Now  I  have  pro- 
vided you  with  eyes,"  he  said. 

They  continued  on  their  way.  With  all  sorts  of  things  they 
wrestled  as  they  traveled,  firs  they  wrestled  with,  oaks  they 
wrestled  with,  and  always  cut  them  in  two.  Strong  they  made 
themselves.  Now  again  they  found  a  house.  "A!  Big-nosed 
Daldal!  put  on  style!"  He  went  inside;  the  house  was  full  of 
sinew  all  tied  together.  Now  he  roasted  it.  Ashes  popped  all 
about.  In  that  way,  as  it  seemed,  was  he*  wont  to  kill  people. 
"A!  What  are  you  doing?"  he  said.      He  almost  burned  him. 

•That  is,  the  man  that  had  taken  the  form  of  sinew. 
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"0  elder  brother!" — "^E^!  do  you  think  that  you  are  going 
to  keep  house?  Deer's  sinew  shall  you  always  be  called; 
feathers  shall  be  tied  onto  arrows  therewith,  whenever  people 
make  arrows  they  shall  be  tied  therewith,"  he  said  to  him. 
Now  he  had  made  it. 

They  continued  on  their  way.  Then,  'tis  said,  with  all 
sorts  of  things  they  wrestled.  Now  again  they  arrived  at  a 
house,  but  there  was  no  person  there.  A+!  there  was  sal- 
mon roasted  by  the  fire.  "A!  Big-nosed  Daldal!  put  on  style! 
I'm  going  to  eat  my  salmon."  There  was  no  person  there; 
there  was  just  a  salmon-spear  shaft  in  the  house,  with  the 
spear-point  at  its  point.  Out  he  took  the  salmon  and  ate  it. 
"How  is  it  that  they  do  that  way,  that  there  are  no  people, 
but  just  a  salmon  spear- shaft  in  the  house  with  a  spear-point 
at  its  point?"  Now  the  salmon-spear  shaft  fought  with  him. 
So  it  was  that  one  indeed  that  kept  house.  Now  again  the 
salmon-spear  shaft  had  almost  killed  him.  "O  elder  brother!" 
— "E"!  Why  didn't  he  leave  it  alone?"  He  took  the  salmon- 
spear  shaft  and  broke  it  in  two.  "Do  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  keep  house?  People  shall  make  you,  salmon-spear 
shafts  shall  be  made.  People  will  make  salmon-spear  shafts, 
and  shall  spear  salmon  with  them.  So  you  are  not  going  to 
keep  house,"  he  said  to  him. 

Now  again  they  continued  on  their  way.  And  again  with 
all  sorts  of  things  they  wrestled,  they  always  just  broke  them 
in  two.  Now,  'tis  said,  ten  houses  they  found.  In  one  house 
there  was  smoke,  one  house — smoke  was  coming  up  out  of  one 
house.  They  looked  inside,  but  there  was  no  person,  just 
household  implements.  Now  they  looked  into  another  house, 
but  there  was  no  person,  just  household  implements.  Now 
they  looked  into  another  house,  but  there  was  no  person,  just 
household  implements.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  arrived  at  a  house 
where  were  one  old  woman  and  one  little  girl.  "Ah!  Go  and 
get  water,  I  am  thirsty.  Go  and  get  water,"  he  said.  "M  +  , 
m+ !  There  is  some  evil  being  in  the  water,"  said  the  old 
woman.     "Go  quickly  and  get  water,  I  am  thirsty." — "There  is 
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some  evil  being  in  the  water,"  said  the  old  woman.  "There  I 
shall  run,"  (said  the  little  girl).  "In  that  case  you  shall  cry!  In 
that  case  you  shall  cry!"  she  said.  The  little  girl  went  for 
water,  dipped  up  the  water.  Now  she  was  seized.  "Wa  +  , 
wa  +  ,"  she  cried.  "O  yes!"  (said  Daldal)  and  ran  to  the 
river.  "What  is  it?  A+ 1  go  and  get  a  basket-bucket,  go  and 
get  a  basket-bucket  quickly,  quickly!  Daldalwaya,  daldalwaya, 
daldalwaya!  Like  that  shall  you  always  say!"  He  himself 
"did  name  himself.  "That  shall  you  always  say.  Always  say 
daldalwaya,  daldalwaya,  daldalwaya!"  he  said  to  the  little 
girl.  Back  to  the  house  he  returned  with  her.  Then  they 
boiled  the  Crawfish  and  they  ate  it. 

Then  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  arrived  down 
river  from  a  house.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  and  his  younger  brother 
talked.  "Across  from  here  I  shall  go  to  the  elder  one,  but  do 
you  go  to  the  younger  one.  With  those  two  we  are  to  wrestle, ' ' 
he  said.  There  the  elder  one  went,  and  went  up  on  top  of  the 
house;  on  top  of  the  house  the  elder  one  sat.  Inside  he  went. 
Daldal's  younger  brother  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  younger 
one.  The  wicked  person's  wife  was  sitting  there,  and  there 
little  children  were  sitting.  Just  one  boy,  younger  brother 
of  the  wicked  person,  was  sitting  at  the  door.  Daldal's  younger 
brother  said,  "I'm  going  to  eat  salmon.  Give  me  salmon  to  eat, 
I'm  hungry."  When  he  had  eaten  the  salmon,  he  gave  every 
one  of  the  little  children  to  eat.  Yonder  was  one  sitting  by 
the  door.  The  man's  wife  was  sitting,  and  he  fiddled  with  her 
nipples.  The  boy  went  out  of  the  house,  went  to  the  water. 
He  told  his  elder  brother,  "O  elder  brother,  a  certain  person 
has  arrived  at  the  house  and  has  eaten  your  salmon,  your  wife's 
nipples  he  has  pinched,  your  salmon  he  has  distributed  to  the 
children,"  he  said  to  him.  The  fish-net  he  threw  out  to  shore 
and  went  into  the  house.  Daldal's  younger  brother  was  eating, 
salmon  he  ate.  He  stepped  into  the  house  and  almost  broke 
(Daldal's)  arm  in  two;  here  on  his  arm  he  stepped  and  (nearly) 
broke  it  in  two.  (Daldal)  just  twisted  his  arm  to  one  side  and 
stepped  right  into  the  salmon.     "O  friend,  let  us  play!"  (said 
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the  wicked  man).     "I   did  not  come  here  to   play.     'I   shall 
just  eat  salmon, '  I  said  to  myself.    Not  for  play  did  I  come  here. " 
— "O  friend,  let  us  play  with  each  other!"  and  he  took  grass. 
"Let  us  play  with  each  other,  let  us  play  the  grass  game!" 
Thus,  'tis  said,  they  spoke  to  each  other.     And  now  then 
Daldal  became   angry.      "It   is  well!   let   us,  then,  play  with 
each  other,"  he  said.     Out  of  the  house  they  went;  he  picked 
him  up  and  went  to  the  water  with  him.      "M+,  m+  !     Now, 
it  seems,  the  handsome  youth  is  to  be  spoiled,"^  they  said — 
yonder  were  the  houses  of  many  people.     Now  they  wrestled 
with  each  other.     "I  think  I'll  cut  him  through  the  first  time," 
he  thought  to  himself,  but   (Daldal)  held  his  ground.     "M+, 
m+  !    Still  the  person  holds  his  ground,  the  handsome  youth." 
Then,   'tis  said,  they  wrestled  with  each  other.     From  across 
the  river  his  elder  brother  saw  him.     The  elder  people  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and   one  was   holding   his  net  for 
salmon.     Daldal  the  elder  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  house.     So 
these  youths,  the  younger  ones,  did  wrestle  with  each  other, 
k!idididi  went  their  bodies.      "Hm+,  hm+ !     Still  they  have 
strength.     Never  before  have  they  done  that,"  said  the  people 
collected  together.     "O  friend,  eat  your  salmon!" — "I  do  not 
wish  it,  let  us  play  with  each  other.     Before  I  just  wanted 
salmon,   now  I   desire  to  play."- — "0  friend,   pinch  my  wife's 
nipples!" — "I  do  not  wish  it,  let  us  wrestle  with  each  other," 
he   said.     That   one  yonder   across  the  river,   the   elder  one, 
knew  that  his  younger  brother  was  not  strong.     "Eh!"  he  said, 
and  threw  his  fishing-net  out  to  shore.     He  was  about  to  step 
across  the  river.     "E""!  where  are  you  going?     Come  this  way!" 
(Daldal)  said.     This  Daldal  the  elder  was  sitting  on  top  of  the 
house,  he  it  was  that   said   "This  way!"      He   turned   back, 
picked  him  up,  and  set  him  down;  people  he  used  to  destroy. 
At  one  another  they  jumped,  and  then,  'tis  said,  they  wrestled; 
then  their  bodies  sounded  k!idididi.      On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  he  had  already  cut  through  the  yoimger  one,  while  the 
elder  ones  wrestled.     It  did  not  last  long  before  he  had  cut  him 

*  That  is,  killed.     See  note  i,  p.  31. 
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through.  Now  the  two  wicked  people,  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  were  slain.  "Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  a  person?" 
and  to  the  west  he  threw  him.  ' '  The  Evening  Star  you  shall 
always  be  called,  you  shall  always  be  called  he  that  comes  up  in 
the  evening."  (To  the  younger  one  he  said,  "You  will  be)  he 
that  comes  up  in  the  east  early  in  the  morning." 

Now  Coyote  snatched  up  the  fishing-net.  "In  the  water 
I  shall  catch  salmon,"  Coyote  thought  to  himself,  but  he  caught 
only  mice  in  the  fishing-net.  Again  he  threw  it  forth  into  the 
water,  but  caught  only  gophers.  "Eh!  you  shall  not  catch 
salmon, "  he  was  told.  "In  the  earth  you  shall  hunt  for  gophers, 
mice  shall  you,  for  your  part,  catch,"  did  Daldal  say.  Then 
he  said,  "People  shall  spear  salmon,  they  will  go  to  get  food, 
to  one  another  will  they  go  to  get  food;  one  another  they  will 
feed,  and  they  shall  not  kill  one  another.  In  that  way  shall 
the  world  be,  as  long  as  the  world  goes  on." 

Then,  'tis  said,  they  continued  on  their  way.  These  things 
he  had  said  at  Di^lo^mi,  in  front  of  the  falls  he  had  said  so. 
Right  there  salmon  are  always  caught  in  fishing-nets.  Then 
they  continued  on  their  way,  on  they  went.  Then,  'tis  said,  they 
arrived  there,  they  accompanied  each  other.  Now  his  elder 
brother  w^ent  on  ahead.  Now  the  elder  brother  whistled  to 
him;  now  the  elder  brother  shrunk,  while  the  younger  one  grew 
tall.  The  elder  one  became  short,  the  younger  one  became  tall. 
Nowadays  these  are  standing  there,  mountains  they  have 
become.     'Tis  finished.     Go  gather  and  eat  ba^p'-seeds.' 

3.  Panther  and  his  Deer-Wife. 
Wili'    yowo^     hulk'     waxadil    yak"".     Be^vi^     alhuyux 

House  there  was,  Panther      he  and  his     Wildcat.    Every  day    he  went  out 
younger  brother  hunting, 

pliyin     he^Tleme^k'.     Ganehi^     dabalnixa     la^le^     pliyin     bus' 

deer  he  killed  them        Then,  it  is  long  time       it  became,       deer        all  gone 

off.  said, 

'  This  is  the  conventional  method  of  winding  up  a  Takelma  myth.  The  com- 
mand is  addressed  to  the  children  who  have  gathered  around  to  listen  to  its  recital. 
They  are  to  go  off  and  gather  seeds  in  order  to  become  active.  Too  much  sitting 
around  listening  to  stories  makes  one  lazy. 
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la^lduhi.     P  liyinhi 

he  caused      Deer  them- 
them  to  become.      selves 
r/ 


yawa"-     hulk'     he^ileme^xAm.    Mi'^sga^hi 


p  liyin 

deer 

p  liyin 

deer 

hen^e 

then 


wa-iwi' 

girl 

wa-iwi' 

girl 


not 


they  were 
talking, 

ge      ^imiham 

there    they  sent  her 

yowok'.       Ga 

he  married        That 
her. 

altlaykk'. 

he  found 
them. 


Panther 


hulk' 

Panther 

p  liyin 

deer 


he  has  killed 
us  off." 

waMa. 

to  him. 

wa-iwi' 

girl 


Mi' 

Now- 


Just  one 

hulk' 

Panther 
5S 


yowogwana 

when  he  had 
married  her. 


p  !iyin 

deer 


dn? 

not 


k'ai 

any 


Hono^hi 


yewe'^ 

he  returned. 


Again 
indeed 

yewe'^ 


piiym. 

deer. 


t  lomom 

he  killed 
them. 

bilam 

empty-        he  returned 
handed 

Wit'     dni^     altlayak' 

he  went     not  he  found 

about,  them 

dahoxa     yewe'^     bilam     yewe'^. 

in  the       he  returned,    empty-    he  returned 
evening  handed 

dakt  lemex 

they  assembled, 

Ganehi^     mi' 

Then,  it  is      now 
said, 

k'ai    t!om5m.      016m 

any         he  killed       Formerly 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

we^gia-uda^ 

when  it  was 
dawn 

^is'ihi 

Even 
though 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

P  liyin 

Deer 


hono^ 

again 


alhuyux 

he  went  out 
hunting, 

alhuyux     dahoxa 

he  went  out  in  the 

hunting,  evening 


s'om 

mountains 


ga^al 

to 


hadedilt'a 

everywhere 


hu^lint' 

he  became 
tired 


ya 

just. 


hono^ 

again 


yawd-ida^ 

they  talking. 


mi 


'^sga^ 


ganau 


will 

house  in 

dakt  !emex. 

they  assembled. 


dni^ 

not 


S'om 

mountain 

banx 

hunger 

hen^ 


that 


gv.^elh6k'wal 

holed  underneath 

loho'^     dabalnixa 

long  time 


ganau 


then 


them. 


wili 

house 

abki 

inside 

bilam 

empty- 
handed 


p!i' 

firewood 


debu'^ 

full 

cixum. 

dried 
venison. 


cixum\ 

dried 
venison. 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


Mi' 

Now 


dn? 

not 


he  was 
dead; 

p  liyin 

deer 

k'ai 

any 


gankt' 

so  in 
appearance' 

henenak" 

they  con- 
sumed it 


la^lifa^ 

when  it 
became 

t  lomomana^ 

when  he  had 
killed  them, 

'    waxadil 

he  and  his 
younger  brother 


alhuyux 

he  went  out 
hunting 


hono^ 

again , 


be^vi^ 

every  day 


alhuyux 

he  went  out 
hunting. 


yewe'^. 

he  returned. 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

bils 

moss 


aga^a 

this,  for 
her  part, 

mengi' 

full  of 


guxda      p  li' 

his  wife    firewood 

wagdwok' 

she  used  to 
brine  it. 


wo^o"ha. 

she  used  to 
go  for  it. 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

dewenxa 

to-morrow 


aga 

this 
one 


i.  e.,  so  many — (that). 
'=ciix  xum,  "  venison  dry." 
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p!i' 

firewood 


bils 

moss 


gweFwak'wi^       lawalhida^ 

early  in  the  whenever  it 

morning  became, 

Alhuyux     bilam      yewe'^.       Gwin^edi 

He  went  out      empty-    he  returned.  When 

hunting,  handed 

Ganehi^       daho^xa        la^lit'a^ 

evening        when  it  became 

gwelxdagwa     ga^al. 

her  own  legs  at. 


ani^ 

not 


k'ai 

any 


hono^. 

again. 


Then,  it  is  said, 

he"^sg6"H'k'^ 

she  cut  it  off 
(it  would  seem) 

hulk^a     banx 

Panther,       hunger 
on  his  part, 

an?    yiwiya"^. 

not         she  spoke. 


wede 

not 


k'a-ila'p'a 

woman 

Ganehi^ 


bilam       y^uk'. 

empty-  he  returned?' 
handed 

tsli'k'dagwa 

her  own  flesh 


mengr. 

full  of. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


dahoxa     yewe'^ 

Then,  it  is  in  the        he  returned 

said,  evening 

leme^x?    K'a-ila'p'a 

they  have  Woman 

gone?" 

ts.'i'k'dagwa 

her  own  flesh 


Ganehi^     hulk'     yewe'^    daho^xa. 

Then,  it  is    Panther  he  returned       in  the 
said,  evening. 


Gwidi    p  liyin^a 

"Where       deer,  for 
their  part, 

mi'       sebek' 

now  she 

roasted  it 

Banx    an?  his  aba-iwok'de^ 

"Hunger     not  nearly  I  arrived 

home." 


CIX. 

venison. 


naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


CIX. 
venison. 

hene^n 

it  is 
all  gone 

gayau 

he  ate  it. 


Ganehi^   xuma  igi'na   k'a-ila'p'a    dasalda  matslak* 

Then,  it  is        food           she             woman,              on  the  she 

said,                            took  it                                    ground^  placed  it 

Ganehi^     gayau      cix      xigwalt'^     yoklwoi 


Then,  it  is 
said. 


gasi 

but 


abai 

in  the 
house, 

gelhewehau 

he  was  thinking 


he  ate  it    venison  fresh ; 

^   bo""    aga  yeweida^ 


aga 


CIX 


he  knows  it      this      venison 


now 


this 


hulk'. 

Panther. 


when  he 
returns 

Gwidi 

"Whence 


cix     xigwal. 

venison       fresh. 

baxamkk"^ 

does  she  get  it?"' 


gelhewehana^     hulk ' . 

as  he  thought        Panther 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


hono^ 

again 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

dahoxa      bilam 

in  the  empty- 

evening  handed 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

naga-ihi^ 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 

alhuyux     we^gia-uda^. 

he  went  out         when  it  was 
hunting  dawn. 

yewe'^.       Gwine^di      wede 

he  returned.  When  not 


hono^ 

again 


>i.  e.,  he  kept  returning  empty-handed. 

-To  be  analyzed  as  hee^ -sgd^'^t.'-k' .  This  form  is  inferential,  not  aorist  (hee^sgoi't') , 
in  tense,  because  the  act  was  done  secretly,  without  direct  knowledge  on  Panther's 
part.  She  "  must  have  cut  it  off,"  because  her  own  flesh  was  offered  as  food.  Sebek' 
(1.  6)  is  also  an  inferential  form,  for  similar  reasons;  the  aorist  is  sefp'. 

'Lit.,  "  in  front  of  his  feet." 

*  Probably  derived  from  xi,  "water."  Its  literal  meaning  would  then  be  "having 
water,  juicy." 

'Lit.,  "she  comes  having  it." 
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bilam     y^uk'?     Ganehi^   hen^e    dahoxk   ne^    gwidi   baxamkk" 


empty-    he  returned?  Then,  it  is 
handed  said, 


then 


in  the      "Well,  whence 
evening 


does  she 
get  it?" 


naga-ihi^       gelhewehana^. 

he  said,  it  is  said,      as  he  thought. 

Ganehi^    xu'^ne    la^le\     Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is         night     it  became.    Then,  it  is 
said. 


way  a*-. 

she  slept. 


k'a-ila'p'a 


said, 

la^e^ 


wayd^ 

he  slept, 


guxda 

his  wife 


hono^ 

also 


anr       waya^ 

not  he  slept, 


Ganehi^  daplaxa      la^le^       hulk'^a 

Then,  it  is  before  day-     it  became;     Panther, 
said,  break  for  his  part, 

gelhewehau  gwidi  aga   cix^a   baxamak"^?     Ganehi^  baHleb^t* 

he  was  "Whence  this    venison      she  gets  it?"         Then,  it  is        she  arose 

thinking,  indeed  said, 

ulum  hen^e      p!i'      wagaok'nana^     bils 


before 


then 


k'a-ila'p'a 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


agasi^     guxda     hulk' 

but  indeed    his  wife     "Panther 


firewood   when  she  was  wont 
to  bring  it 

^•^     hulk' 

Panther 


banleb^t' 

she  arose 


agasr 

and  so 


anr 

not 


mengr. 

full  of. 


wayk^ 

he  slept; 


waya^      mi'^wa    naga'^his  k'a-ila'p'a. 

he  is        probably,"     she  almost  woman, 

sleeping  said 


Ba*t!ebet'    bils   gayau. 

She  arose,       moss    she  ate  it 

gwelxdagwa 

her  own  legs 


Eme^hi    alxi'k'    delgan    he^sgu"^t'6k"^ 

cut  away, 

ts'Ii't'gwa. 

her  own  flesh. 


Right  here  he  saw  her  her  hams 

ga^al      cix      he^sgo^H'k'     da^ok'^ik' 

at         venison      she  cut  it  off,  so  she  gave 

it  turned  out;         him  as  food 


Bils 

Moss 

ga^al 

at 


gayau 

she  ate  it. 


that 


anr 

not 


k'ai. 

any. 


haga 

that 
yonder 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


wala^ 

in  truth 


ga 

that 


bils 

moss 


na^nanhak' 

she  always  did, 
it  turned  out. 


bils      p  !i' 

moss    firewood 


gayau      p  !i     ga^kl 

she  ate  it  firewood       at 


wilaut'agwa      igi'na. 

his  own  arrow       he  took  it. 


Ganehi^      alxi'k'      mi' 

Then,  it  is     he  saw  her,     now 
said, 

bayuwiin.^     Mi'     guxda    tlit'gwa     wd*da    bili 

he  missed  her.      Now 


Mi' 

Now 


ug 


his  wife 


waMa      biliuda^ 

to  him  as  she 

jumped, 


her  own  to  him         she 

husband  jumped. 

tlibagwan      mi'      wSt'gi.     Mi' 

his  pancreas        now       she  took       Now 
from  him. 


sasmi. 

she  was 
standing. 

tslayak* 

he  shot 
at  her, 

tlit'gwa 

her  own 
husband 

bai%ilik'^ 

she  ran  out  with 
it  in  her  hand. 


Mi' 

Now 


^  =  ba-iyuwun.      This    word    is    probably   a    causative    formation    from    yowo-, 
"to  be;"  its  literal  meaning  would  then  be  "he  caused  it  to  be  out." 
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t!i'la'p'agit'g\va      t!iba 

her  own  husband         pancreas 


gWl 
where 


ha^^ga 

that  one 
yonder 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is  said, 

t  !eut  lawagwan 

ball  was  played  with  it 

t!ibag\van       ga 

his  pancreas 


p  iiyin 

deer 


dakt  lemexda^ 

that  they  were 
assembled. 


that 


wet'gi.       Mi'      bai^Ibilik'^.       Ganehi^ 

she  took         Now       she  ran  out  with       Then,  it  is 
from  him.  it  in  her  hand.  said, 

ge^ya^hi^     wak'. 

just  there, 
it  is  said, 

wi^in  \vik!elhia-uda^^ 

whenever  it  is  daylight, 

Ganehi^  t!eut!a"^    pliyin 

Then,  it  is  said,    they  played  ball     deer, 

Be^vi2       ha4-' 

Everyday       "Ha  +  ! 


hulk' 

Panther 


t  !ibagiA' an 

his  pancreas! 


gane 

then 


t.'oit'     ha  +  - 

one-horned  Ha+  ! 
deer! 

lanit'a^ 

when  it 
became, 

hit' 

with  spirit 
gone 

mi' 

now 


different 

be%vi^. 

every  day. 

^Twat  !eut  lawak"". 

they  played  ball  with  it 
in  their  hands. 

'    sgeleuda^    mi'^s    ts.'awit' 

as  they  one  fast 

shouted,  runner 

yom6i*     yomo     nagansa^nhi^. 

Catch  up      catch  up    they  used  to  say  to 
with  him,  with  him !"  each  other,  it  is  said. 

hoy6H' 

she  danced 


she 
fetched  it. 

gas'i^ 

so 


gane 

then 

hulk' 

Panther 

r^a 

That 


ba-ibili"^. 

he  ran  out. 


Yomo 

"Catch  up 
with  him. 


p  hyax 

fawn 


that 


lap'guliik" 

he  was  about 
to  become 

f 


hulk' 

Panther, 


t!iba 

pan- 
creas 


goyo 

medicine 
woman, 

wet'ginma^. 

as  he  had  been 
deprived  of. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

he^dada^si^ 


xu'^ne 

night 

mi' 


yapla       igrna. 

people     he  took  them 


naga-ihi^ 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 

xii'^n^ 

at  night, 

hele^lda^ 

as  she  sang: 


yak'^ 

Wildcat 

agas'i^ 

but  this 


Me^ye^k'wknp' 

"Return  you  (pi.) 
hither  with  it 

Ganehi^      mi'^sga^ 

Then,  it  is  one 

said, 

goyo      hoyo^t'     ^aldi' 

medicine-    she  danced,         all 
woman 


but  off 
yonder 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

wi^obi' 

my  elder 
brother 

ge       ginink' 

there  they  went  one 
after  another 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 


yak"' 

Wildcat 


t  libagwdn 

his  pancreas," 


yap!a 

person 


^altlaykk'. 

she  discovered 
them. 


said. 


1.  Wa  -  ya-  we-ne  Lo"-  wa-na,  wa-ya  -  we-ne  l6"-  wa-na,  wa-ya  -  we-ne  L^"-  wa-na. 


2.  N^k'-di    i-de-me£-a  wit',     n^k'-di  i-de-mes-a  wit',     n^k'-di  i-de-me^-a  wit'? 
"Who        right  over  hegoes     who     right  over  hegoes     who     right  over  he  goes 
there        about,  there       about,  there       about?" 

'Probably  misheard  for  i£;efe.'^«//tia-M(ia'^,  morphologically  related  as  iterative  to 
wifgia-uda^ ,  "when  it  is  daylight,  next  day,"  as  sgotfolh-,  "to  cut  frequentatively,"  is 
related  to  sgd^d-,  "to  cut." 

'A  loud,  prolonged  whisper. 

'  Each  word  in  this  sentence  is  pronounced  distinctly  and  pompously. 

*^  yomb;  -oi  because  of  following  y-. 
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mu"lapx 

sweat-house 

nagasbi 

he  says 
to  you 

hulk' 

Panther 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is  said, 

ganku, 


we^gia"^ 

it  dawned, 

Yak'- 

"Wildcat 


obi'H' 

your  elder 
brother," 


waMa. 

to  him. 


hulk' 

Panther 

mi'^sga^ 

one 


t  libagAA^an 

his  pancreas 

igi'na 

he  took  it 


said, 

wa. 

with. 

hulk' 

Panther 


hulk'       wa^da      hiwili"^ 

Panther         to  him  she  ran,       but  Wildcat 

^alk!ok!ok'     obi'H'     yo^k'au    daldkl 

ugly-faced,        your  elder 
brother, 

GweFwak'wi^ 

Early  in  the 
morning 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

tlibagwan. 

his  pancreas." 


nagana^k'i^.^ 

she  kept  saying, 
it  is  said. 

Ganehi^      ha^yeweok' 

Then,  it  is        she  always  re- 
turned yonder. 

^i'da     hulk' 

'That      Panther 

t  libagwan 

his  pancreas. 


'Bones 


there 


yak's' 


crack!" 

hiwili"2 

she  ran 


t  !eut  liwia"^ 

they  played 
ball 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is  said. 


ba  +  ' 

"Ba+! 


t!6it' 

one-horned 
deer!" 

wk.      Ganehi^ 

with.        Then,  it  is 
said. 


nagansa^nhi^. 


they  always  said  to 
one  another,  it  is  said. 


Gana^nex 

Thus 


t!eut!a"2 

they  played 
ball 


yumoi      yomo 

Catch  up       catch  up 
with  him,      with  him, 

hulk'    tlibagwan 

Panther      his  pancreas 


pliyax. 

fawn. 

yap!a 

people 


goyo 

medicine 
woman , 

ga      ^aldi' 

those 


Yak'"' 

Wildcat 

Tgi'na 

he  took 
them, 

£7' 


xu'^ne 

night 

k'adi 

what 

tc  !amal 

mouse 


lawalhet' 

it  used  to 
become, 

nak!a 

of  all  kinds 

wana^ 

even 


gane 

then 


mi' 

now 


hono^ 

again 


hoyo^t' 

she  danced 


.T8 


anr      igina      yapia 


not 


ga 

that 


aldr 

he  took  them    people  ?  all 

igi'na.     Aldi'    ^alt  !ayak' 

he  took  All        she  discovered 


him. 


I'S  IS  1 
even  if 


all 


gWi^ 
any- 
where 

^alt!ayak'. 

she  discovered 
them. 


K.'iyi'x  ganau 

Smoke  in 


neye^da^ 

that  they 
did. 

Gwin^e     la^le     yap  !a 

Long  time  it  became,  people 


nek 

any  one 


Gane 

Then 


hulk' 

Panther 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


t  libagwan 

his  pancreas 


them 

p!a-iwa^wilik"^ 

they  came  down 
along  with  it, 

hene^n     ani^ 

they  were       not 
used  up, 


yak'- 

Wildcat 


gane 

"Then 


yeweyak' 

he  returned 
with  it. 


ge 

there 


wok' 

he  arrived 


ge 

there 


^algiligalk'wa 

he  daubed  it  over 
himself, 

t!ibak'-      ha^^^ya 

pancreas         from  side 
to  side 


lu'xdagwa 

his  own  hands 


gi'si""     nagd-ihi^. 

I  in  my      he  said,  it  is 
turn!"  said. 

t!eut!iwia-uda^. 

(where)  they  were 
playing  ball. 

^algiligalhi.     Gwi 

he  bedaubed       Where 
them. 


Gane 

Then 


ya*^. 

he  went. 


Ganehi^       bils 

Then,  it  is        moss 
said, 

hen^e   kliyi'k'da^ 

then  that  it  fell 


gwidik'-danma^ 

as  it  was  thrown. 


gehi       Tt'e^al. 

right  he  held  out  his 
there    hand  palm  up. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


>  =  naganda^  k' -hi'^ . 

'A  loud,  prolonged  whisper. 
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pliym. 

deer. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

Tho^gw^ak" 

he  ran  with  it 
in  his  hand, 


ha^T^uda 

into  his  hand 


opxa^ 

his  elder 
brother 


ya 

just 


t  libagwan 


yomo       t!6it' 

catch  up    one-horned 
with  him,  deer! 


ba+      T'da      hu'lk'      tlibagwan      neye^hi^      sgeleuda^ 

"Ba  +  I     That        Panther       his  pancreas,"     they  said,  it  as  they 

is  said,  shouted 

gwidik'^dan.  He%ilik'^  mi' 

it  was  thrown.      Off  he  scampered  having    now 
it  in  his  hand, 

mi'    Tho^gwkk'"'     Ba+      yomoi 

his  pancreas     now      he  ran  with  it     "Ba-I-  !      Catch  up 
in  his  hand.  with  him, 

yomoi      yom6.     Mi'     hu"lint'a^    ba^nawa'^k'. 

catch  up      catch  up     Now         as  he  was  he  chmbed  up 

with  him,    with  him!"  tired  a  tree. 

Ganehi^  wHt'geyeklin.    Ganehi^    mi'    diklololan  t'ga^p'dagwan 

Then,  it  is    he  was  surrounded.     Then,  it  is    now       he  was  dug        their  own  horns 
said,  said,  under 

wk.       Gane      hag\va^lamde^      dekli'gada^      naga-ihi^       yak"'. 

in  my  trail  you  shall  fall  he  said,  it  is        Wildcat, 

ahead,"  said, 

o"ban        a'ks'i^        gelbam 

it  was  made  to  fall  it  was       he,  however,         u'p  above 

by  being  uprooted,  dug  up; 

Hagvva^lamda   dak'alkliyi^k'    dHsgu'yuklin    gi^waya^ 

In  his  road  down  it  fell,  it  was  made  to  fall     just  far  off 

by  uprooting; 


with. 

Bem 

Tree 


"Xow 


di^Tsgu  Vuk  !in 


naga'^    Gane   he'bili"^    Ba  + 

he  did.         Then       away  he      "Ba-i-! 
leaped. 

wede     Thogwak'"?     Gane    xu'^n     lap'guluk"^ 

not  he  ran  with  it         Then        night  it  was  about 

in  his  hand?  to  become, 

hono^hi      ba^nawa'^k'      hu*^lint'a^      ligilagknt' 

again  indeed       he  climbed  up  as  he  was  he  always 

a  tree,  tired; 

Gane    anl^    hono^    di^Tsguyu"k  !jn    bem. 

Then        not        again         it  was  made  to  fall       tree, 
by  being  uprooted 

Gane  wi^it'geye^klin   yak"^s"i^  gelbkm. 

""'  he  was  surrounded,      Wildcat,       up  above. 


s'i^uli. 

he  was 
sitting. 

p'iwas 

lightly 
bour.ding 

St 


yomoi     yomo    t!oit'.     Gwi^nedi 

Catch  up    catch  up  one-horned       When 
with  him,  with  him,       deer!" 

dahoxa     la^le^ 

evening     it  became; 

hulu'hilint'a^. 

whenever  he  was 
tired. 

aldr. 

all. 


rested 


Then 


Wildcat, 
however, 

Gane      bils       falgiligalk'wa.       Ganehi^ 

Then         moss         he  daubed  it  over  Then,  it  is 

himself.  said. 


Ganehi^   waya^ 

Then,  it  is        they 
said,  slept 

Mi'   we^giaugulugwan^ 

Now  it  was  about  to  be 

dawn. 

p  layewe'^  ^      mi'^sga^ 

he  returned  one 

down ; 


t'ga^p'da   gadak'    p!a-igini^k'    wi^in    hono^    gadak'    sowo^'op' 

his  horns      on  top  of    he  came  down,    another      again      on  top  of        he  jumped, 

one 


'This  word  is  the  periphrastic  future  of  the  impersonal  and  is  passive  in  form. 
An  approximately  literal  translation  would  be  "it  was  intended  to  dawn." 
^  =pfa-iyewei^ . 
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baMeyeweykk"^      hono^ 

he  continued  on  again 

his  way, 

debin      la^lit'a^     ya* 

last  one  when  he        just 

became 

aldi'     k'wa^.     Ba  + 

all  they         "Ba  +  ! 

awoke. 

hogwd^sda*       yuk'. 

their  runner      he  evidently 
was. 

Gane 

Then 


wrm 

another 
one 

igoyo^k' 

he  touched 
him. 


gadak' 

on  top  of 


s'6wo^k'6p'. 

he  jumped. 


Gane 

Then 


yomoi 

Catch  up 
with  him. 


gane     waho"gwkk"^.      Gane 

now  he  was  running  Then 

along  with  it. 

yomo      t'.oit'      yom6     gawdk'di 

catchup  one-horned  catchup       that  one, 
with  him,       deer!        with  him!"      it  seemed. 


dn? 

not 


k'ai 

any. 


opxa 

his  elder 
brother 

guxda 

his  wife 


ba^geFp  !eye^. 

he  lay  belly  up. 


Mi' 

Now 


wet'gigwana^       ga 

since  she  had  taken      that 
it  from  him: 


lohoguluk"^   t!ibag\van 

he  was  about       his  pancreas 
to  die 

wat  !eut  lawagwan. 

ball  had  been  played 
with  it. 


Ganehi^    mi' 

Then,  it  is     now 
said, 

Gane     a'k  !a 

Then         he,  for 
his  part, 

muldpx     ganau 

sweat-house  in. 


aba-iwok'    opxa     t!iba    hayawaMa   xda^dkk""/ 

he  arrived      his  elder    pancreas     into  his  ribs  he  threw  it. 

home;  brother 

mulapx    ganau    hiwili''^.     Mi'     sgisi    ge      yuk* 

sweat-house         in  he  ran.  Now    Coyote  there  he  turned 

out  to  be 

So     -nr/^v      Gane 

Then 


ba^ewe'^ 

he  revived. 

ts'.aykk' 

he  shot  at 
them. 


Ganehi^ 

in.  Then,  it  is 

said, 

Gane   ts  laydk' 

Then      he  shot  at 
them 

sgisidil      a*^yk' 

he  and        they,  for 
Coyote        their  part, 


mr 

now 


wok'. 

they 
arrived. 


p  iiyin'a 

deer,  for 
their  part, 

mahmi't'a*.    Gane    yaklwa^ 

the  big  ones.         Then     Wildcat,  for 
his  part, 

p  liyax     ts  !aykk'      ha^^ga 

fawns    they  shot  at   that  one 
them,      yonder 


hulk* 

Panther 


p  iiyax 

fawns 

hulk' 

Panther 


pliyin  mahait'a  ts'.aykk. 


deer         big  ones 


Gehi 


he  shot  at 
them. 


Mi'  p'.iyin  t'ga*  gidi 

Now      deer        land     upon 


yewe'^. 

they 
returned. 


Just 
there 


gi'^a 


t'ga« 

land 


yaxa 

only       I,  for 
my  part, 

debu^    laHe^     he^ne 

full     they  have      then 
become, 


yok  Iwoya^n. 

I  know  it. 


p  Iiym'-a 

deer,  for 
their  part. 


not 


Gane 

Now 

k'ai 

any 


aga 

this 


bo" 

today 


p  !iyin 

deer 


lap'k'**     gasi^ 

it  turned  out        but 
that  they  became, 


'This  word  is  used  of  the  throwing  of  a  soft,  nasty  object.     Cf.  xda^n,  "eel." 

a  =  aai^h. 

*dni^ ,  "not,"  does  not  go  with  laap'k' ,  which,  as  an  inferential  form,  would  require 
wede,  but  merely  with  k'ai;  dni^  k'ai  is  equivalent  to  "none." 

^  These  forms  are  inferentials.  Though  the  verbs  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
points  of  the  preceding  myth,  they  are  not  employed  for  the  purpose  of  narrating  a 
story,  but  rather  of  accounting  for  present-day  conditions;  hence  the  inferential,  not 
the  aorist,  mode.  4 
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bo^^a     pliyin     gwala      la*le\       He^ne     p!iyin     aldi     ts!aip'k" 

today  deer  many      they  have         Then  deer  all  they  hid 

indeed  become.  themselves, 

hulk'     he^ileme^k'wana^^     ga    ga^al   wa-iwi'    6k'igam*    do^mid 

Panther  because  he  was  that        for  girl  he  was  killing 

destroying  them ;  given  her  him 

ga%l.     Bo"    wede    yak"^     6pxa     tlibagwan     wook'i^      hulk'^a 

for.       To-day,      not        Wildcat    his  elder      his  pancreas       if  he  had     Panther,  for 

brother  gone  for  it,       his  part, 

bo'^      loh6^       Mi'     heMelelekli^n^     plalak'wa     gehi     de^winit' 

today      he  would       Now      I  have  finished  it  myth,  just        going  so  far 

be  dead.  there 

gi'%       yok  !oya^n. 

I,  for  my  part,    I  know  it. 


Translation. 

A  house  there  was,  Panther  and  his  younger  brother  Wild- 
cat. Every  day  he  went  out  hunting,  the  deer  he  killed  off. 
Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed;  he  had  caused  the  deer  to 
disappear.  The  deer  were  talking  among  themselves,  "Panther 
has  killed  us  off. "  A  certain  deer-girl  they  sent  there  to  Panther. 
Panther  married  the  deer-girl.  When  he  had  married  that  deer- 
girl,  then  he  found  no  more  deer.  Then  he  went  out  hunting 
again,  but  did  not  kill  any.  Again,  when  it  was  dawn,  he  went 
out  hunting;  in  the  evening  he  returned,  returned  empty- 
handed.  Even  though  he  went  about  everywhere  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  found  no  deer.  Then  did  he  become  tired,  returned 
again  in  the  evening,  returned  empty-handed.  To  talk  among 
themselves  did  the  deer  assemble  in  a  certain  house;  in  a 
mountain  cave,  therein  did  they  assemble.  Then,  'tis  said, 
he  was  dying  of  hunger;  a  long  time  had  elapsed  and  he  had 
not  killed  any.  Formerly  so  many  deer  had  he  killed  that 
the  house  was  full  of  dried  venison.  Now  he  and  his  younger 
brother  consumed  no  dried  venison  in  the  house.  Then,  'tis 
said,  he  went  out  hunting  again;  every  day  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  returned  empty-handed. 

Now  this  wife  of  his,  for  her  part,  used  to  go  for  firewood. 

>The  -k'wa-  impKes  that  the  deer  were  then  conceived  of  as  persons. 
'Lit.,  "  I  have  put  it  off  in  front." 
'  Inferential. 
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And  she  was  wont  to  bring  firewood  covered  with  moss.  Then, 
whenever  the  morrow  came  early  in  the  morning,  the  firewood 
no  longer  was  covered  with  moss.  He  went  out  hunting,  but 
empty-handed  he  returned.  How  long  did  he  not  keep  return- 
ing empty-handed?  Then,  'tis  said,  when  the  evening  came, 
the  woman  cut  off  her  own  flesh  from  her  legs.  Then  Panther, 
for  his  part,  returned  in  the  evening,  full  of  hunger.  "Where 
have  the  deer  all  gone?"  (said  Panther).  The  woman  did  not 
speak.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  she  roasted  her  own  flesh  as  venison. 
Then  Panther  returned  in  the  evening.  "Because  of  hunger  I 
nearly  did  not  arrive  home,"  he  said.  Then  the  woman  took 
the  food  and  placed  the  venison  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  ate  the  fresh  venison.  He  knew  that  this  ven- 
ison had  all  been  consumed  in  the  house,  but  now  when  he 
returns,  there  is  fresh  venison.  Then  he  ate  it;  Panther  kept 
thinking  about  it.  "Where  did  she  get  it  from?"  said  Panther, 
as  he  thought  about  it.  Then,  when  it  was  dawn,  he  went  out 
hunting  again.  Then  again  he  returned  empty-handed  in  the 
evening.  How  long  did  he  not  keep  returning  empty-handed? 
Then,  'tis  said,  that  evening,  as  he  thought  about  it,  he  said  to 
himself,  "Well,  where  did  she  get  it  from?" 

Then  night  came  on.  And  then  he  slept,  also  his  wife 
did  sleep.  Then,  as  the  morning  twilight  came.  Panther, 
for  his  part,  did  not  sleep,  but  kept  thinking,  "Whence,  now, 
did  she  get  this  venison?"  Then  the  woman  arose  at  the  time 
when  she  was  wont  to  bring  firewood,  covered  with  moss. 
Now  the  woman  arose,  and  Panther  was  not  sleeping;  but  his 
wife,  "Panther  must  be  sleeping,"  said  the  woman.  She 
arose,  ate  the  moss.  Right  here  he  saw  her  hams  cut  away, 
from  her  own  legs  had  she  cut  off  venison;  as  food,  it  turned 
out,  did  she  give  him  her  own  flesh.  Moss  she  ate,  and  that 
indeed  was  why  it  always  happened  that  there  was  no  moss  on 
the  firewood.  Then,  'tis  said,  she  ate  the  moss  as  she  stood 
by  the  firewood.  Now  he  saw  her  and  seized  his  arrow.  Now 
he  shot  at  her,  but  missed  her.  And  his  wife  jumped  at  her 
husband,  and  as  she  jumped  at  her  husband,  she  took  away 
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from  him  his  pancreas.  Now  she  ran  out  with  it  in  her  hand, 
her  own  husband  she  had  deprived  of  his  pancreas.  Now  away 
did  she  run.  having  it  in  her  hand.  Then,  'tis  said,  yonder 
where  the  deer  were  assembled  together,  just  there  did  she 
bring  it. 

Then,  every  time  it  dawned,  then  every  day  shinny-ball 
was  played  with  it.  Now  the  deer  played  ball;  Panther's  pan- 
creas, therewith  did  they  play  shinny-ball.  Every  day,  as 
they  shouted,  "Ha-f  !  That  is  Panther's  pancreas!"  a  certain 
fast  runner  rushed  out.  "Catch  up  with  him,  one-homed  deer! 
Ha-l-!  Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him!"  they  used 
to  say  to  each  other.  Then,  as  night  came  on,  a  fawn,  a  medi- 
cine-woman that  one,  danced,  but  off  yonder  Panther  now 
was  about  to  lose  his  spirit,  for  of  his  pancreas  he  had  been 
deprived.  Then  Wildcat  now  did  take  various  people.  "Do 
you  all  come  back  with  my  elder  brother's  pancreas,"  said 
Wildcat.  Then  one  person  after  another  went  there  in  the 
night,  but  this  medicine- woman  danced,  discovered  them  all. 
She  sang,    tis  said: 

Wayawene  L6"wana,  wayawene  Lo^'wana,  wayawene  LO^'wana. 

Who  goes  about  right  over  there,  who  goes  about  right  over 

there,  who  goes  about  right  over  there? 

Then  it  dawned  and  to  Panther  she  ran,  but  Wildcat  was 
in  the  sweat-house.  "Ugly-faced  Wildcat,  your  elder  brother, 
'Crack  bones!'  says  to  you  your  elder  brother,"  she  kept  saying. 
Early  in  the  morning  there  she  ran  to  Panther.  Then  yonder 
she  always  returned.  And  then  with  Panther's  pancreas  shinny- 
ball  they  played.  "That  there  is  Panther's  pancreas,"  (they 
shouted) .  Then  a  certain  one  took  Panther 's  pancreas.  "  Ba  -h  ! 
Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him,  one-homed  deer!" 
they  kept  saying  to  one  another.  In  that  way  they  played 
shinny-ball  with  Panther's  pancreas.  Then  night  used  to  come 
on,  and  now  again  the  fawn  danced.  What  sort  of  people  did 
not  Wildcat  take?  All  the  people  he  took,  even  the  mouse  he 
took.     All  of  them  the  medicine-woman  discovered,  no  matter 
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what  they  did.  Down  in  the  smoke  they  came,  but  all  of 
those  she  discovered.  A  long  time  elapsed,  the  people  had  all 
been  tried,  but  no  one  returned  with  Panther's  pancreas. 

Then  Wildcat  said,    "Now  I  in  my  turn!"     Then  off  he 
went.     Now  there  he  arrived,  there  where  they  were  playing 
shinny-ball.     Then  he  daubed  moss  all  over  himself,  his  hands 
he  bedaubed.     Wherever  the  pancreas  fell  as  it  was  thrown 
from  side  to  side,  right  there  he  held  out  his  hand  palm  up. 
Now  the  deer  said,  "Ba+ !      That  there  is  Panther's  pancreas," 
shouting.     Then  right  into  his  hand  was  it  thrown.     Off  he 
scampered  with  it,  ran  with  it  now  in  his  hand,  ran  off  with  his 
elder  brother's  pancreas  in  his  hand.     "Ba+!     Catch  up  with 
him,    catch   up   with   him,    one-horned   deer!     Catch   up   with 
him,  catch  up  with  him!"     Now  as  he  was  tired  he  climbed 
up  a  tree,  and  then  on  all  sides  was  he  surrounded.     Now  then 
it  was  dug  under  with  their  own  horns.     "Now  in  my  own  trail 
shall  you  fall  ahead,"  said   Wildcat   (to  the  tree).     The  tree 
was  made  to  fall  by  being  uprooted,  it  was  dug  up,  but  he  was 
sitting  up  above.       Down  in  his  trail  it  fell,  it  had  been  made 
to  fall  by  uprooting.     Far  off  he  just  lightly  bounded,  and  away 
he  leaped.     "Ba-f-!     Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him, 
one-horned  deer!"     How  long  did  he  not  run  with  it  in  his 
hand?     Now   night   was   about   to   come,    evening   it   became, 
and  again  he  climbed  up  a  tree,   for  he  was  tired.     Always 
he  rested  whenever  he  was  tired.     And  not  again  was  the  tree 
made  to  fall  by  being  uprooted.     Then  all  did  sleep;  now  he 
was   surrounded   on   all   sides,   while   Wildcat   was  up   above. 
Now  it  was  about  to  dawn,  and  moss  he  daubed  all  over  himself. 
Then  down  he  went  back;  down  on  the  horns  of  one  he  came 
down,  again  on  another  one  he  jumped,  continued  on  his  way, 
again  on  another  one  he  jumped.     Then  just  as  he  came  to'  the 
last  one,  he  touched  him,  now  as  he  was  running  along  with 
(the   pancreas).      Then    all   awoke.      "Ba-h!     Catch   up   with 
him,  catch  up  with  him,  one-horned  deer!     Catch  up  with  him!" 
That  one,  it  seemed,  was  their  runner. 

Now  his  elder  brother  lay  belly  up.     Now  he  was  about  to 
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die,  for  he  had  no  pancreas,  his  wife  having  taking  it  from  him ; 
therewith  shinny-ball  had  been  played.  Now  then  (Wild- 
cat) arrived  at  home;  his  elder  brother's  pancreas  he  threw 
within  his  ribs.  Then  he,  for  his  part,  did  run  into  the  sweat- 
house,  and  Coyote  there  turned  out  to  be  in  the  sweat-house. 
Then  now,  'tis  said,  the  deer,  for  their  part,  did  arrive.  Now 
Panther  revived,  then  shot  at  the  big  ones.  And  Wildcat, 
for  his  part,  shot  at  the  fawns;  he  and  Coyote,  for  their  part, 
did  shoot  at  the  fawns,  but  that  Panther  yonder  shot  at  the 
big  deer.     Now  the  deer  had  returned  upon  the  land 

Just  so  far  do  I,  for  my  part,  know.  Now  this  day  the  land 
has  become  full  of  deer;  at  that  time  the  deer  ceased  to  be, 
but  nowadays  the  deer  have  become  many.  Then  the  deer 
all  hid  themselves,  for  Panther  was  destroying  them;  for  that 
reason  was  the  girl  given  to  him,  in  order  to  kill  him.  Had 
not  Wildcat  gone  to  get  his  elder  brother's  pancreas.  Panther, 
for  his  part,  would  be  dead  today.  Now  I  have  finished  this 
story;  proceeding  just  so  far  do  I,  for  my  part,  know. 


4.  Panther  and  Coyote. 


Will' 

Their  house 


yow6^ 

it  was 


SglSl 
Coyote 


said. 


no"gadasi^ 

but  down  below 
from  them 

tlomoomt'. 

he  used  to 
kill  them. 

xuma    klemna^s. 

food  maker. 

debii"^      waxasi^ 

full;  but  his 

younger  brother 

gayaik'.     No^gada 

he  used  to      Down  below 
eat  it.  from  them 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is  said 


nixadil. 

he  and  his 
mother. 

Ganehi^      be%vi^ 

Then,  it  is         every 
day 


Ganga 

Only 

ydmx 


hulk'        waxadil  waxa 

Panther  he  and  his  his  younger 

younger  brother,         brother 

Alhuyu'hix    hulk'    p!iyin 

He  used  to  go     Panther,        deer 
to  hunt 

cix      t  lomom      waxasi^ 

deer         he  killed  but  his 

them,     younger  brother  house 

dabalnixa     cix     wili 

long  time        venison  house 


yak"^ 

Wildcat, 

gwala 

many 

abki^ 

in  the 


that 


na^naga'^ 

he  did, 


fat 


yaxa 

merely 


gayau 

he  ate  it. 


anr 

not 


CIX 

deer 


tsli'k'da 

its  flesh 


SglSl 
Coyote 


dabalnixa 

long  time 


nixadil 

he  and  his 
mother 

lane\ 

it  became 


ho^ 

fir 


k  !elei     wili'. 

its  bark       their 
house. 

Ganehi^       gwiciwok'di 

Then,  it  is  said,         somewheres 
or  other 


'  So  heard  for  xo. 
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s  em 

ducks 


xami'xa      da^le^lagwan      da^yana* 

by  the  sea     he  was  heard  about  chief 

Ganehi^     wa-iwi 

Then,  it  is  girls 

said, 

Da^hi^aganin      sgisi     me^dkt' 

He  was  heard  about,    Coyote       on  this 
it  is  said,  side 

gwent'gau      ga^a       ge      wili' 

east  of  the       that  one,    there         his 
land  for  his  part,  house 

Ganehi^      yutlun     wa-iwi'    ga'p^ini 


ga'p^ini 

two 


hulk' 

Panther, 

alt'gu'^s 

white 


S  IX 
deer 


he^^ilem^^k'. 

he  destroyed  them. 


dit'gau 

west  of 
the  land 

neye^hi^ 

they  said, 
it  is  said ; 

t'awaxadil 


t'awaxadil     ya^ 

she  and  her         they 
younger  sister      went. 

wili'      Sgisi      hulksi^ 

his        Coyote;  but 

house 


Then,  it  is 
said. 


white 
ducks 


girls 


two 


ganamex 

thus 


there 


SglSl 
Coyote 

naga'^ 

he  did ; 

T'gwa 

"  'Thunder 


ga^kl.      Gane 

at.  Then 

wa-iwi'     du 

girls         pretty 

he^lama*     nak'i 

its  board,''    say  to  it! 


p  lebexa^ 

he  peeled  bark 


she  and  her 
younger  sister 

Sgisi.       Ganehi^ 

Coyote.   Then,  it  is  said 


Panther 

da^^agkn. 

they  heard 
of  them. 

wok'ia"^* 

they 
arrived 


mi' 

now 


liwa* 

looking 


ga'p  !ini 

two 


'a! 


baxa^m 

they  come.     "^A! 

t'gwa   he^lamd^ 


gwidi  na^nagait'e^? 

How     am  I  going  to  do?" 


ohop'       du^gwi' 

ohdp'-  her  skirt 

shells' 

ilu'pxagwank' 

she  shall  pound 
having  it  in  her  hands 

ganku       cu'^alt'a 

in 


didu"gwknk' 

she  shall  wear  it," 

wihin    naea'^ 


k  !eman.  Wihin 

thunder     its  board        make  it!"  "My  mother 

naga-ihi^       sgisi.  S"elek"^ 

he  said,            Coyote.  "Acorn 

it  is  said,  pestle 


my 
mother. 


is" 
he  said. 


T'gwa 

"Thunder 


he^lama^ 

its  board 


wihin     wiH' 

my  house 

mother 


CU 

she  shall  sit. 

Gane    wa-iwi' 

Then  girls 


wili'. 

his 
house?" 

Mi' 

Now 


Mi^ 

Now 


yamaddn 

he  was  asked 


Tgoyo"^ 


xa'n 

they  nudged 
each  other. 


SglSl 
Coyote 


was'r. 

indeed." 


naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 

ga'plini      s'as'     nagk'^ 

two         coming  to  they  did. 
a  stand 

Sgisi     sendi     wili'.     Gi' 

Coyote    Panther        his         "I 
house. 

klwalt'a      t'opxa 

younger  one      her  elder 
sister 

1^ 


Gwidi 

"Where 


se^ndi* 

Panther 


wa-iwi 

girl 


Mahait'a 

The  elder 


anr 

"Not 


SglSl 
Coyote, 


ga 

that 
one 


se^ndi^a    eit'e^ 

Panther,        I  am." 
for  my  part, 

iguyu^k'     dalo^F 

she  nudged     "He  lies," 
her: 

se^ndi 


Panther," 


Wa-iwi't'an 

"Girls, 


Tdd^i 

right  there 


wilit'k^k. 

my  house." 


BaMe^yeweykk" 

They  continued  on 
their  way. 


naga-ihi^ 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


'  Properly  speaking,    this  form  is  impersonal.     An   expressed   subject,  as  here 
t'awao-xadil,  more  correctly  requires  the  form  wo^^k' . 

2 "Thunder's  board"  is  the  Takelma  term  for  "lumber." 

'These  shell  ornaments  are  described  as  half  black  and  bean-like  in  shape. 

*A  myth  name  of  Panther. 

•Lit.,  "mouth-plays." 
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xilamank 

they, 


aba-igini^k' 

they  came  to 
the  house 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

se^ndi      wili'      mi' 

Panther    his  house?"  now 


selek"'       ilobdxak'"'      sgisi 

she  was  pounding     Coyote 
with  it  in  her  hand 


p  !ayuw6^ 

thfjy  sat  down 


acorn 
pestle 

xilamank     alxall 


^n?    dabalnixa. 


they; 


they  were 
seated 


not 


yamadan 

she  was  asked 


mologuldp'a 

old  woman, 


long. 

Sgisi 

Coyote 


nixa. 

his 
mother. 

Gwidi 

"Where 

nixa. 

his 
mother. 


hinwadk 

towards  up 
stream 


there 

bo" 

just 


will' 

his  house, 


se^ndi 

Panther 


Gwent'gau 

"East  side  of 
the  land 

Ma^a     nagasbinda^ 

"You,  for      though  I  said 
your  part,  to  you 

naga     t'dpxa.     Ganehi^   ba-iyewe'^. 

she  said     her  elder       Then,  it  is        they  went 
to  her  sister.  said,  out  again. 

Ganehi^     dabalnixa      la^le^ 

Then,  it  is  said,     long  time       it  became. 


nagait' 

you  said. 


Mi' 

Now 


SglSl 
Coyote 


gwidi 

where 


hanhogwkl  ? 

holed  through?" 


waya^^t' 

your  daughter- 
in-law 


K'ai 

"What 


wili 

house 


dndi^ 

not 
(inter.) 

Bo"^k 

Just  now, 
indeed, 

nagd-ihi^ 

she  said, 
it  is  said, 

abaigini^k' 

he  went  into 
the  house, 

he^bili"^ 

he  ran  off. 


naga-ihi^       mologola'p'a. 

she  said,  old  woman, 

it  is  said, 

nagdsbi^n 

I  said  to 
you," 

y6}  baMeyeweykk'^. 

they        they  started  again 
went         on  their  journey. 

mi'     yewe'^     sgisi.     HindS 

now  he  returned  Coyote.    "Mother! 

andi      k'ai      dak'daMa      wili 

Not     any      over  her      house 
(inter.)  head 

nagait'?       Waya^'       kiwdlt'a*  ddk'daMa 

did  you       "Your  daughter-     the  younger       over  her 
say?"  in-law  one  head 

hanhogwal?     GemeMi  gi'  wayauxagwat'     yuk'a^? 


klwalt'a'^ 

the  younger 
one? 


holed  through?" 


'How 


I 


having  daughter- 
in-law 


wa-iwi't'an 

girls 


aba-inagd'^ 

they  were  in 
the  house ; 


se^ndi 

Panther 


wa^da 

to  him 


do  I  come 
to  be? 

ginigiya"^* 

they  have 
gone," 


mologulap'a 

old  woman 


ga 

that 


naga'\ 

she  said. 


Sk'd^ 

"What 


mr 

now 


Mi' 

Now 


t!om6m 

he  killed 
her 

he  ran 


mr 

now 


nixa.       Ganehi^ 

his  Then,  it  is 

mother.  said, 

swadak'. 

he  pursued 
them. 


nagait'?       Mi' 

did  you  Now 

say?" 

ba-iyewe'^      mi' 

he  went  out         now 
again, 

Ml' + 'his      aba-iwok' 

Now  very       they  arrived  in 
nearly  the  house 


se^ndi 

Panther 


wa*da. 

to  him. 


Mi' 

Now 


t!os-6" 

slightly 


ha'p'da 

a  little 


altlaykk' 

he  discovered 
them. 


mi 

now 


'This  form  also  is  impersonal,  though  the  logical  reference  is  to  wa-iwUVan, 
"girls." 

'Coyote  is  now  greatly  excited,  hence  uses  the  meaningless  but  characteristic 
"coyote  prefix"  s-. 
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wiyimkt' 

he  exercised  his 

supernatural  power 

upon  them 

lane\      Mi* 

they  became.    Now 


wa-iwi'  ga'p^ini.  Wo'^a'k"'^    naga-ihi^  wo'hia'k" 


girls 


two. 


"Old!" 


he  said,  it 
is  said; 


old 


se^ndi      wd*da      aba-iwok'ia"^      yak'^      s'i^uli 

Panther  to  him  as  they  arrived         Wildcat         he  was 

in  the  house,  sitting; 

hulk'      wa^da        yubi' 

Panther        to  him,  their 

basket-caps 

desgwogw^nt*  yel^xda  desgwogw^nt'  mologola'p'agan  yu'klalx 


mologola'p'a 

old  women 


ga'p^ini 

two 


aba-iwok' 

they  arrived 
in  the  house 


worn  out, 


their  burden 
baskets 


worn  out. 


old  women 


wdk'i^ 

without, 

Hulk' 

Panther 


mologola'p'a 

old  women 


ga'p^ini 

two 


t'awaxadil 

she  and  her 
younger  sister 


bem 

sticks 


teeth 

Tk  Iwenehi. 

they  held  them 
in  their  hands. 


not 

Mi'hi^ 

Now,  it 
is  said. 


k'ki    alhuyuxk'. 

any;        he  was  out 
hunting. 

daho"xa     la*le\ 

evening        it  became. 


Mi' 

Now 


CIX 

venison 


Mi' 

Now 


yak'^ 

Wildcat 


gane 

"Now 


naga*^ 

he  said 


6pxa 

his  elder 
brother 

ok'i 

give 
them," 

w^^gia-uda^ 

when  it  was 
dawn, 

daFwi^  p! 

sometimes      fawn 


wik  lasihan 

my  maternal 
grandmothers 

gwenhegwe^hagwanhi . 

he  related  it  to  him. 


me^wok' 

they  have 
arrived  here," 

Klulsdt'a^^ 

"  Soft  (food) 


ligik"' 

he  brought 
it  home 

naga-ihi^ 

he  said, 
it  is  said, 

ok'i 

give  them. 


hulk'. 

Panther. 

yak"^ 

Wildcat. 


plan 

liver 


s6^nda. 

Panther. 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

hono^ 

again 


plan 

liver 


waxa       gasi^ 

his  younger  and  that 
brother ;  one 

Ganehi^    mi' 

Then,  it  is     now 
said, 

t'u      yank"" 

hot       they  took 
with  them, 


ogo^ak'i.      Ganehi^ 

he  always         Then,  it  is 
gave  to  them.  said, 

alhuyii'hi'x      hono^      hulk'      be^yi^     alhii3^u'hix 

he  was  wont  to        again         Panther,    every  day    he  was  wont  to 
go  out  hunting  go  out  hunting; 

puyax    ligik"".     K'.asi'^t'     ok'i     klulsdt'a*    nagdnhahi^ 

he  brought        "Your       give  it  to  soft  (food),"      he  used  to  say 
it  home.        maternal        them  to  him, 

grandmothers  it  is  said, 

plan      ogd^ak'i.       Ganehi^      gwi^ne       la*le\ 

liver         he  used  to  Then,  it  is       long  time      it  became, 

give  to  them.  said, 

lobolkp'    mologola'p'aklan. 


yana 

acorns      they  kept 

pounding  them 

k  la^dnxa^     yana 

they  sifted  in        acorns 
basket-pan, 


Ganehi^     xi 


old  women. 

k!a^vknt'. 

they  sifted  them 
in  basket-pan. 


Then,  it  is  water 
said. 


Gane 

Then 


XI 
water 


t'u 

hot 


>This  "wish"  is  preceded  by  a  whiff  of  air  blown  by  Coyote. 
'Lit.,  "wormy."     Cf.  kfuls,  "worm." 
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di'^'uda 

on  top  of 
her  hand 

alxr^k' 

see! 


p!a-it'gwili'^x.     Mi' 

it  dropped  down.       Now 


{inspiratory 
breath) 


a+    luxdek'    alt'gu'^s' 

Oh,      my  hand  white 


lane\ 

it  has 
become. 


naga'\ 

she  did. 
Well. 


Mi'      t'awa      mi* 

Now  "O  younger  Now 
sister! 


mahdit'a 

the  elder  one 


that 


na^naga'^. 


she  did. 


Mi' 

Now 


xambili"^ 

she  jumped 
into  the  water. 


plagait'e^ 

I'll  bathe," 

hanya^hi 

just  on  the 
other  side 


Ganehi^     o+     hople^n 

Then,  it  is      oh!      long  before 
said, 

han.      MaVi^     p!ak' 

on  the      "You  too      bathe!" 
other  side. 

haxiyk     kiwdlt'a. 

in  the  the  younger 

water  one. 

Mi'      ganat'i' 

Now     being  in  the 
same  way 

yaMa^       ganathi 


hene 

then 


ndt'na^ 

as  being, 


gankt' 

being  in 
that  way 

nagahi^    t'awaxa.     Mi' 

she  said  to    her  younger     Now 
her,  it  is  said,      sister. 

Ganehi^      mi'      hanva      almi'^; 


ya^ 

just 

hono^ 

also 


Then,  it  is 
said, 


laHe^ 

they 
became. 


hop  !e^n 

long  ago 


'      hanya 

r  just 

across 

se^nda 

Panther 


together 


when  they 
went 

Ganahan 

Being  as 
before 

wa-iwi 

girls 


they 
became 


la^e^ 

being  in  the 
same  way 

me^al     yewe'^. 

on  this  side      they 
(of  river)     returned. 

du^u\       Gane 

pretty.  Then 


wa-iwi't'an 

eirls 


wa^da 

to  him 

du 

pretty 


k!asin' 

your  maternal 
grandmothers 

me^ginigik' 

here  we  came, 

yeweyik' 

we  return," 


la'ula-usam 

he's  been  calling 
us; 


gas  r 

but  that 


naga-ihi^ 

they  said, 
it  is  said, 


Gane  yana  ba-ihemek' 

Then      acorns         they  took 
them  out, 

yene-       s'omot'.        Mi' 

acorns         they  cooked         Now 
them. 

hople^nk      obi'^t' 

long  ago,        your  elder 
however,  brother 

wiyimasam.      Gane 

he  'poisoned'  us.         Now  we  are 

going  away, 

wa-iwi't'an. 

girls. 


naga-ihi^ 

she  said, 
it  is  said, 

ba^t'e^x. 

she 
emerged. 

ban'e^ 

she 
emerged 

p  !aga'^ 

she 
bathed 

baU'e^. 

they 
emerged. 

du      hen^e 

pretty         then 

t'awaxadil. 

she  and  her 
younger  sister. 

aba-iyewe'^ 

they  returned 
into  the  house 


yaklwa^ 

"O  Wildcat, 


SglSl 
Coyote 


yoguyk^ 

to  marry 
him 

ya'^nik' 


ga^al 

for 

no"^ 

down 
river 


Mi' 

Now 


ya^niya"^ 

they  are  gone 
away 


hulk's-i^ 

but  Panther 


anr 

not 


k'ai 

any; 


alhuyux 

he  was  out 
hunting, 


^^=gandt'  hi;  cf.  gdhi,  "the  same." 

'  So  heard  for  yana.  The  first  a  is  palatalized  to  e  by  the  preceding  y;  the  second 
a  is  made  to  correspond  to  it,  owing  to  the  feeling  that  Takelma  has  for  repeated 
vowels  in  dissyllabic  stems. 

5  =  yaf^k'yi-^h. 

*  So  heard  for  yogwid,. 
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gwePwak'wihi 

early  in  the  morn- 
ing, indeed, 

dni^       k'ai      mi, 

not  any         now 


alhuyu'hi'x 

he  used  to  go 
to  hunt. 

Gane 

Then 


guxde^ 

your  wives 


obeya'  + 

elder 
brother! 

sgelewalt'  6pxa 

he  shouted  his  elder 
to  him      brother, 

ba  +  ^     obiya 

ba  +  !         elder 
brother, 

hulk'     6pxa 

Panther;  his  elder 
brother 

du^u\     Klasi'^t' 

pretty.  'Your  maternal 
grandmother 

hagwanhi 

it  to  him 


ya*^ 

they  have      n 
gone  away 

obiya   guxde^ 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

yaklwa^ 

Wildcat, 
for  his  part, 


wa-iwi't'an 

girls 


mi' 


dak' will 

on  top  of 
the  house 

obeya'  + . 

elder 
brother!" 

nagahi^ 

they  have  he  said  to  him, 
gone,"  it  is  said, 

gu'xde^      ya^      naga-ihi^ 

Your      they  have     he  said,  it 
wives         gone," 

gwenhegw6hagwanhi 

he  related  it  to  him. 


gini%. 

he  went. 


ya'' 

they 
went, 

He  + 

"He  + 


Ml' 
Now 


"Elder 
brother. 


ya^ 


your 
wives 


me^y^u 

come 
back! 


sgeleF 

he  kept 
shouting, 

sgele""^.      0  + 

he  "O! 

shouted. 

Mi' 

Now 


yewe'* 

he 
returned 


opxa. 

his  elder 
brother. 


le^vila-usi 

he  has  been 
calling  me,' 

Gane 

"Now 


tc  !ulx 

strings  of 
dentalia 

baMi'k'dkk' 

he  stood  it  up. 


igina 

he  took 
them, 

Gane 

"Now 


neg6s'i. 

they  said 
to  me." 

yant'e^ 

I  am 
going," 

wili 

house 


is  said. 

gw^enhegwehok' 

he  told  him  about  "  Girls 

them, 

Gana^n^x     gwenhegwe- 


Thus 


naga'' 

he  said 


he  related 


hulk'. 

Panther. 


Gane 

Then 


waxa. 

his  younger 
brother. 

nagdhi^. 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said. 

Gane 

Then 


S-elek'^ 

"Acorn 
pestle 


hadinit  !anhi 

he  strung  them 
out  in  it, 

xa^sgo^'sgi^      ga      lohot'e^ 

if  it  breaks^     (in)  that    I  shall  be 
(case)        dead," 

xa*k  !6sgi^ 

if  it  breaks. 


baMini^* 

he  strung 
them  up, 

aga 

this 
(string)        asunder 

disgii'^xgi^ 

if  it  falls  down. 


ga- 

(in)  that 
(case) 


s'elek"' 

acorn 
pestle 

nagdhi^ 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said, 

lohot'e" 

I  shall  be 
dead," 


smela"^x 

arrow 
shafts 

ba^yank"^ 

they  picked 
them  up, 

da*ts  !a^dn 

by  the  ocean 


ya^     guxdagwa     swadkk'.     Gane     mi' 

he  went         his  own  he  followed  Then       now 

off,  wives  them. 

deMa     sak'^   wd-iwi't'an  dn?  gwenliwila"^ 

in  front      he  shot  girls  not         they  looked 

of  them       them,  behind; 

yelexdagwan       ganau       matslkk'.        Gane 

their  own  burden  in  they  put  Then 

baskets  them. 

wok'     hen^e     ya*     wa*himit'     tli't'gw^an. 

they         then  just        they  talked  their  own 

arrived,  to  him  husband. 


yomi 

he  caught  up 
with  them ; 

smela^^x 


arrow 
shafts 


mi' 


Gane 

Then 


•  Pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper. 

'Lit.,  "  if  it  'cuts'  (intr.)  apart,  if  it  parts. 
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ei       waMa    sa^'gwan.      Ei    gada   ^is'i^    k'ai   gwala   ne^yduk'i^ 

canoe       to  him  it  was  "Canoe  along-     even     things      many        if  they  say, 

paddled.  side  of 

wede     ge     li'wkt'     naga*^    wa-iwi't'an    tli't'gwan     ga      nagk. 

not         there       look,"        they  said  girls,  their  husband     that     they  said 

to  him. 

Wede    haxiyd    li'wkt'      isi^     k'ai     gwala    naxbiyauk'i^    wede 

"Not  in  the  look  even      things        many  if  they  should  not 

water  though  say  to  you, 

ge      li'wkt'.      Gane    hansa^gwan.      Gane    k'di    gwala    nagkn 

there        look."  Then        he  was  paddled         Then       things      many         he  was 

across.  said  to 

hulk'  alk!ok!ok'   gwinat'na^   ga    ^dldi    k'di    gwala    nagdnhi^ 

Panther,     ugly-faced;        in  what  way     that        all       things      many      he  was  said  to, 

being  it  is  said. 

Oloms'i^      guxda       ga       nagaik'wa^      wede       haxiya    li'wkt', 

Though  his  wives       that         they  had  said  "Not  in  the  look!" 

before  to  him,  water 

nagaik'wa^      mi'      ts"  lini'ts"  !anx      haxiyk      liwild"^      Mi'      ei 

they  had  said       now         he  became  angry,  in  the  he  looked.        Now    canoe 

to  him,  water 

p!a-iha-u^t'gu"px.'  Mi'       mulu^'klan        hiilun      mulu'"^k'wa 

it  upset.  Now  he  was  sea  monster       he  swallowed 

swallowed.  him, 

guxdas'i^      ba-iw6k'. 

but  his  wives        they  arrived 
to  shore. 

Mi'    yap!a    aldi     igi'nan     ya^lga^s.     Yalgdmt'      nagdn. 

Now      people         all         they  were         divers.  "  Dive  for  they  were 

taken  him!"  said  to. 

K'adi  naga  ^ani^  Tgi'nan  is'i^  yalagamdan  ba^dH'ekle^lhixiya"^ 

What      indeed     not        it  was    When-     he  was  dived       they  always  just  floated  up, 
(kind)  taken?      ever  for, 

dn?      nek      gwelgini^k'       hagwelxiyk.       K'ai      gwala      ^isi^ 

not        anyone         he  reached  at  the  bottom  Beings         many       although 

bottom  of  the  water. 

Tgi'nan    dn?    nek      gwelgini^k'      ba^ya^t'eklelhixiya"^       hs'i^ 

they  were     not      anyone         he  reached  they  always  just  floated  up ;      whenever 

taken,  bottom, 

yapla      yala^k'da^      dn?     hagwelxia      wok'      ba^d^t'eklelhix. 

people  that  they  not        at  the  bottom  they  they  always  just 

dived,  of  the  water         arrived,  floated  up. 

Mi'si^    k'a-ila'p'a    s'ink'wok'.wd^    k!oloi      ha'p'di        lal.        Gi' 

But  now  woman  Mud-cat  basket  small  she  was         "  I 

twining  it. 

>Lit.,  "  (scooped-out  object)  set  (itself)  down  under."      Cf.  dakVgu^ha^n,  "  I  put 
on  a  hat,"  lit.,  "  I  set  (scooped-out  object)  on  top." 
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yaxa 

indeed 


'^     wa^alna*na^n' 

I  can  get  close 


naga-ihi^, 

she  said, 
it  is  said. 


to  him," 

nagd'^     k'a-ila'p'a 

he  said,  -woman 


not 


^alnan 

she  can  get 
close  to  him!" 

yela^k'da^* 

although 
they  dived, 

yela^k'da^*     sgisi 

although  Coyote 

they  dived," 

he^alna^na^n  ^       k  !oloi 

I  can  go  off  and  basket 

get  close  to  him," 

^alna^kt'.    A'n? 

Not 


that 


wana 

even 

ga 

that 


eme*^ 

here 


naga'"" 

he  said, 


Gane 

Then 

nagk. 

he  said 
to  her. 

neida^  * 

that  they 
did." 

k'aila'p'a 


sgisi 

Coyote, 

Aga 

"These 


naga"' 

he  said. 


•^a'k'^ 

"She 


ganat' 

so  many' 

yap!a 

"people 


la*mkl. 

he  quarreled 
with  her. 


Gi' 

"I 


vou  can  get 
close  to  him!" 

lal.       Yap!a 

she  People 

twined  it. 

yald^k'     gasi^ 

they  had     but  that 
dived,  one 

dakt'gu"bamt'. 

she  covered  it  over. 


k'ai 

any- 
thing 

hene^n 

they  were 
used  up, 

a'k'da^xi 

she  alone 


ha'p'di       wala^lduhi.  Cma 

small            she  kept  twining  "You 
it  while  (talking). 

nagd,'^    dn?    dak'da^hal  kloloi 

she  said,      not       she  answered  basket 
him. 


a'k'da^xi 

she  alone 


heye^x. 


Mi' 

Now 


heye^x. 

she  was 
left  over. 


dat  !abdk' 

she  finished  it 


Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

haxiyk 

in  the 
water ; 

yald^k'. 

she  dived. 


"But 
now 

XAmgini^k' 

she  went  into 
the  water, 

a'ksi^    yald^' 

she  too    she  dived, 


masi^ 

you 
indeed, 

dexiya 

in  front  of 
the  water 

yap!a 

people 


she  was 
left  over 

Mi'hi^ 

Now, 
it  is  said, 

alna^a^n    naga-ida^ 

'I  can  get  since  you 

close  to  it,'  said," 


yap!a 

people 


yaxa 

indeed 

yap!a 

people 

ganat* 

so  many 

yaxd 

indeed 

yaxa 

indeed 

ha'p'di 

small 

aldri 

all 

k  !oloi 

basket, 


xamwili"^. 

she  proceeded 
into  the  water. 

bus"     la^le^ 

gone      they  had 
become ; 


Mi" 

Now 

aks'i^ 

she  too 


nagdnhi^. 

she  was  said 
to,  it  is  said. 

xamgini^k' 

she  went  into 
the  water 

bo"    gan' 

now       then 


Mi' 

Now 


hinau 

up  river 


tc !olx 

(string  of) 
dentalia 


sgo"s^ 

it  parted 


hulk' 

Panther 


will' 

his 
house 


ganku   ulum 

in,        formerly 


'  Potential  causative  of  nagai-  :  na-  with  prefixes  wa^ ,  "together,"  ot  he' ,  "away," 
and  al-. 

'Coyote  speaks  with  contemptuous  irony,  hence  the  "  coyote  prefix  "  s-. 

'Lit.,  "  this  being  or  acting."  The  verb  stem  na-,  of  rather  indefinite  meaning, 
is  often  used  to  signify  "to  be  many." 

*So  heard  for  yald<ik'da' . 

•Subordinate  form  of  ne^yi' ,  instead  of  the  regularly  formed  neyieda' ;  ne^yi^  is 
the  aorist  impersonal  of  the  verb  nagai-. -na-. 

•  Probably  for  gani. 

^It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  verb  sgd^d-:  sgd^tl-  is  a  second  class  intransitive 
with  -X  suffix  when  a  single  spontaneous  cut  or  break  is  referred  to,  but  a  first  class 
intransitive  when  the  activity  is  repeated.  Hence  3rd  per.  aorist  sgd^s  (=  *sg6^d-x) 
but  sgot/dsga't'  (with  the  ^  characteristic  of  first  class  intransitives) ,  not  *sgot/dsgas, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected. 
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hen^e 

then 

aloft  in  the  house 

xa*k!ot'k!ks.      Mi' 

it  broke  to  pieces.      Now 


aba-ibaMinik  !ana^     Mi'    sgotlosga^t'^  t'elma    disguyu'^x 

he  having  stretched  it         Now         it  parted  in  acorn  it  dropped 

several  places;  pestle 

yak"^      opxa      luhu'^        Mi'hi^ 

Wildcat      his  elder        he  had  Now,  it 

brother  died.  is  said, 


dak'wili' 

on  top  of 
the  house 


gini^k'. 

he  went. 


down, 

t'aga'^ 

he  cried, 


Ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  6-be-ya  6-be-ya  6-be-va^ 

"Alas,    O  elder       Alas,      O  elder     Alas,      O  elder        O  elder        O  elder       O  elder 
brother!  brother!  brother!       brother!       brother!     brother!" 


p!a-ik!iyi^k'    dak'wili'dat'.     Gane    honohi^    ba^yewe'^     dak'wili 

he  fell  down  from  on  top  of  Then         again,  it         he  went  up        on  top  of 

the  house.  is  said,  again  the  house, 

hono^    hagwa^lam    ^aFyow6^ 

again  in  the  road  he  looked. 


I       I        I    I     I      i      I      i         I   I     I      i       i       I      '      I      I       '      i  •^  i 
'*4     44     4a4     44     0Ci\4     4«4      ^^44     4444444      '' 

Ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  6-be-ya  6-be-ya  6-be-ya.2 

"Alas,     O  elder      Alas,     O  elder       Alas,     O  elder       O  elder       O  elder        O  elder 
brother!  brother!  brother!      brother!     brother!     brother!" 


T'geP  naga^na^k'i^ 

Dropping    he  always  did, 
down  it  -is  said, 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


t'aga-ida^* 

as  he  cried. 


ani^ 

not 


hono^ 

again 


p!l 
fire 


an?    hono^      g\vi 

not         again     anywhere 


p!a-ik!iyr%'. 

he  fell  down. 

aba-iyewe'^. 

he  returned  in 
the  house. 


Gane    winit'     la'^le^    hu"lint 

Then     exhausted        he  he  was 

became,     tired  out 


Gane 

Then 


p!i' 

fire 


yogwa*  ha^iholdhal 

its  place    he  dug  into  it, 
putting  ashes 
aside : 


dat  !agal. 

he  built  a 
fire. 

gini^k' 

he  went, 


Gane 

Then 


ganau 

therein 


an? 

not 


hono^ 

again 


t'aga'^ 

he  cried. 


dehgenep'gwa' 

he  lay  curled  up 
dog-fashion. 


'  See  note  7,  p.  61. 

'The  last  syllable  of  each  obiyda  starts  at  the  high  pitch  of  the  preceding  syllables 
but  falls  during  its  duration  gradually  to  a  low  pitch.  The  pitch  of  each  dbiya  is 
higher  than  of  the  following,  so  that  a  low  pitch  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  lament. 
These  falls  of  pitch  are  evidently  intended  to  produce  a  dolorous  effect. 

* de^ igeneuk'wa  was  said  to  be  a  preferable  form. 
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Gane 

Now 


no" 

down 
river 

alxi'gin 

she  was 
seen 

Mi'    sgisi 

Now    Coyote 


ye^ba^hi.     Mi'     olom 

let  us,  pray,     Now       before 
return. 

k'a-ila'p'a    ha'p'di 

woman  small 


tc  lini'tc  !anx. 

he  was  angry. 


s'alxog"^! 

they  were 
standing; 

yewe'^. 

she 
returned. 

naga-ida^   XAmhi    la*le^   naga-ihi^ 

when  she       right  into        she         he  said,  it 
said,  the  water,  became,"     is  said, 

Gane   huliin 

Then         sea- 
monster 


xamgini'k'da^ 

as  she  went  into 
the  water, 

XAmgini^k'.     Gane 


yapla 

people 


dni^ 


she  went  into 
the  water. 


Olom 

"  Before 


SglSl. 
Coyote. 


cgi' 
'I 

A'ni« 

Not 


yaxa 

indeed 


nek' 

anyone 


Then        not 

^alna^d^n 

I  can  get 
close  to  him,' 

alxi'k'wa 

he  saw  her 


k'a-iWp'a  ha'p'di. 

woman  small. 


dedewili't'a^da 

at  his  door 


s'ink'woklwd* 

Mud-cat 


wok' 

she 
arrived ; 

k  !oloi 

basket 

yeweida^. 

as  she 
returned. 

mu^lapx 

sweat-house 


hulk'      yok'.a^     ba^klolol     kloloi 

Panther      his  bones     she  gathered       basket 
them  up, 

debu'^      klemei.      Gane       ya^      dn? 

full         she  made  it.       Then      she  went,     not 

Gane    dahoxa     la^lit'a^     mii^ldpx 

Then         evening  when  it        sweat-house 

became, 


sbedesbat'i. 

she  filled  it  tight 
with  them. 


Gane 

Then 


nek' 

anyone 

ganku 


alxi'k'wa 

he  saw  her 

ginik'^ 

she  went 
with  them, 


ganau    matslkk'.      Dewenxa     gwel^wak'wi^      t'ada 

in  she  put  them.       "Next  day  early  in  the  'Paternal 

morning  aunt, 

gana^nex  hulk'  yok!a*  wa^himit'. 

thus         Panther        his  she  talked 

■bones  to  them. 

dedewili'da      ci^uli.      T'ada 

at  the  door  she  was      "Paternal 

sitting.  aunt, 

nat'na^    ganat'     ia*^ 

as  being       so  being      just, 


la^e' 

it  became 


de^se^xi  nexga^m^  nagd-ihi^ 

open  the  door     say  to  she  said, 

forme!'  me,"  it  is  said; 

Dewenxa     gweFwak'wi^ 

Next  day  early  in  the 

morning 

de^ise^^xi.     Ba^bili"^     de^ise^k' 

open  the  door  She  she  opened 

for  me!"  jumped  up,       the  door; 

gane    herfe    ya*    altlayagin. 

now  then        just      he  was  found. 

Dewenxa     la^le^     gwel^wak'wi^ 

Next  day      it  became  early  in  the 

morning, 


hop  !e^n 

long 
before 


mi 

now 


guxdagwa 

his  own  wives 


yewe'^ 

he 

returned. 

haxiya 

in  the 
water 


Gane 

"Now 


yanaba^hkn 

let  us  all  go  off!" 


■naga 

he  said 
to  them 


guxdagwa. 

his  own  wives. 


gwidisgwit'      w?wa     naga-ihi^     hulk'. 

he  has  thrown    my  younger    he  said,  it       Panther, 
himself  brother,"  is  said. 


Mi' 

"Now 

Gane 

Then 


wa^da 

to  them 

mi'Hva 

perhaps 

guxda 

his  wives 


'Future  imperative  with  ist  per.  sing,  object  of  naga-:  naag-i-,  "to  say  to." 
2  =  yda. 
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ha-u       naga'^       yanaba^han      naga'^.       Gane       ik!u"mank'wa 

"Yes,"      they  said;         "let  us  all  go  they  said.  Then  they  prepared 

away!"  themselves 

k'a-ila'p'a     ga'p^ini.     Gane     ya^     se^nda     hawilit'gwa     yewe'^. 

women  two.  Then        they      Panther  in  his  own  they 

went,  house  returned. 

Dehi     ^alyowo^     an?     k'ai     kliyix.     Abaigini^k'     p!i'     yogwa* 

Ahead        he  looked,       not         any         smoke.        They  went  into      fire         its  place 

the  house; 

ganau  degenku.    Dit'gwa^lAm    wi^wa    naga'^.    Gane  guxdagwa 

in  curled  up  "  O  poor  my  younger  he  said.        Then     his  own  wives 

dog-fashion.  brother!" 

altslaik'anp'  naga   guxdagwa    alts!ayagan.    Gana^nex  ciwok'di 

"Do  you  (pi.)       he  said  his  own  he  was  washed.  Thus  it  may  be 

wash  him!"        to  them  wives; 

hono^      alhuyu'hi'x.       Gi'^a      gahi      yaxa      yoklwoya^n      ge 

again  he  used  to  go         I,  for  my       just  indeed  I  know  it,  there 

out  hunting.  part,  that 

winithi     yaxa     yoklwoya^n. 

just  so  far      indeed  I  know  it. 

Translation} 

There  was  the  house  of  Panther  and  his  younger  brother, 
his  younger  brother  Wildcat,  while  down  below  from  them 
were  Coyote  and  his  mother.  Panther  used  to  go  out  hunting, 
many  deer  he  used  to  kill.  Now  every  day  he  killed  deer, 
while  his  younger  brother  was  in  the  house,  a  maker  of  food. 
Only  that  he  did.  For  a  long  time  the  house  was  full  of  venison ; 
but  the  younger  brother  ate  nothing  but  fat,  he  was  not  wont  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  deer.  Down  below  from  them  Coyote  and  his 
mother  had  a  house  of  fir  bark.^ 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Then  somewheres  or 
other  by  the  sea  Panther  the  chief  was  heard  about,  how  he 
destroyed  deer.  Then  two  girls,  the  White  Duck  sisters,  went 
off.  Coyote  was  heard  about,  that  Coyote's  house  was  on  this 
side,  the  west  side  of  the  land;  but  as  for  Panther,  that  one's 

'Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  129-41;  St.  Clair,  Traditions  of  the 
Coos  Indians,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  22,  pp.  35,  36;  Dixon,  Achomawi 
and  Atsugewi  Tales,  ibid..  Vol.  21,  pp.  163-65.  The  Yana  have  a  version  closely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Achomawi. 

'  The  house  of  bark  instead  of  lumber  marks  the  poor  man. 
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house  was  said  to  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  land.  Thus  they 
heard  about  them.  Then  the  two  White  Duck  girls,  the  two 
sisters,  arrived  there  to  Coyote.  Now  Coyote  was  beating  bark 
from  a  tree.  Now  then,  'tis  said.  Coyote  looked  up — two 
pretty  girls  were  coming.  (Coyote  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  defecated,  and  asked  his  excrements,)  "^A!  What  am 
I  going  to  do?" — "  'Thimder's  board, '^  say  to  it!  Make  lum- 
ber out  of  it!" — "My  mother  shall  wear  the  ohop'-shells'  on 
her  skirt,"  said  Coyote.  "My  mother  shall  have  in  her  hands 
an  acorn  pestle  wherewith  to  potmd, "  he  said.  "In  a  house 
of  lumber  shall  my  mother  be  sitting,"  he  said. 

Then  the  two  girls  came  to  a  standstill.  "Where  is  Pan- 
ther's house?"  Now  was  Coyote  asked  for  Panther's  house. 
"It  is  I,  indeed,  that  am  Panther."  Now  they  nudged  each 
other;  the  younger  girl  nudged  her  elder  sister,  (saying), 
"He  lies,  it  is  Coyote  indeed."  The  elder  one  said,  "It  is  not 
Coyote,  that  one  is  Panther." — "Girls,  right  there,  indeed,  is 
my  house."  They  continued  on  their  way.  Then,  'tis  said, 
they  came  to  the  house;  Coyote's  mother  was  pounding  with 
an  acorn  pestle.  Then  they  sat  down,  but  not  for  a  long  time 
were  they  seated.  "Where  is  Panther's  house?"  the  old 
woman.  Coyote's  mother,  now  was  asked.  "Up  stream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  land,  there  is  his  house, ' '  said  the  old  woman. 
"Though  I  told  you  so  just  now,  you  said  it  was  Panther,  but 
I  told  you  it  was  Coyote,"  she  said  to  her  elder  sister.  Then 
they  went  out  again ;  now  they  went  off,  started  again  on  their 
journey. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed  and  Coyote  returned.  "  Mother! 
Where  is  your  younger  daughter-in-law?  Has  not  perchance 
the  roof  above  her  head  a  hole?" — "What  did  you  say?" — 
"Has  not  the  roof  above  your  younger  daughter-in-law's  head  a 
hole?" — "How  do  I  come  to  have  a  daughter-in-law?  Just 
now  there  were  girls  in  the  house;  to  Panther  have  they  gone," 


'  That  is,  lumber. 
*See  note  3,  p.  55. 
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she  said,  the  old  woman  said  that.  "S-what^  did  you  say?" 
Now  he  went  into  the  house  and  killed  his  mother.  Then  he 
returned  out  of  the  house,  ran  off  now.  Now  he  ran  and  pur- 
sued them.  Now  they  had  nearly  arrived  at  Panther's  house. 
Now  (Coyote)  just  barely  caught  sight  of  them  and  exercised 
his  supernatural  power  upon  the  two  girls.  "Old!"  he  said, 
and  old  they  became.  Now  they  came  to  Panther  in  his  house. 
Wildcat  was  sitting  there;  two  old  women  came  to  Panther  in 
his  house.  Their  basket-caps  were  worn  out,  their  burden 
baskets  were  worn  out,  they  were  old  women  without  teeth, 
the  sisters,  two  old  women  (now),  held  staffs  in  their  hands. 
Panther  was  not  there,  he  was  out  hunting. 

Now  evening  came  on  and  Panther  brought  home  venison. 
Then  Wildcat  said,  "Now  my  maternal  grandmothers  have 
arrived  here,"  recounted  Wildcat  to  his  elder  brother.  "Give 
them  soft  food,  give  them  liver,"  said  Panther.  Then,  'tis  said, 
he  always  gave  them  liver.  Then,  when  it  was  dawn,  Panther 
would  go  out  hunting  again,  every  day  he  was  wont  to  go  out 
hunting.  Sometimes  he  brought  home  a  fawn.  "Give  your 
maternal  grandmothers  soft  food,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  that  one  would  give  them  liver.  Then  a  long  time 
elapsed.  Now  the  old  women  were  always  pounding  acorns. 
Then,  'tis  said,  they  took  hot  water  with  them;  they  sifted  in 
the  basket-pan,  the  acorns  they  sifted  in  the  basket-pan. 
Now  the  hot  water  dripped  down  on  the  back  of  her  hand. 
Now  she  caught  her  breath  and  said,  "O  younger  sister!  now 
see!  Oh,  my  hand  has  become  white.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
bathe,"  the  elder  one  did  that.  Now  she  jumped  into  the 
water  and  emerged  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Then, 
'tis  said,  oh!  as  she  had  been  long  before,  being  just  so  she 
emerged  on  the  other  side.  "Do  you  too  bathe!"  she  said  to 
her  younger  sister.  Now  also  the  younger  one  bathed  in  the 
water,  and  together  they  emerged  just  across  the  river.  And 
of  the  same  appearance  they  became  as  when  long  ago,  being 

'  The  S-,  here  as  often,  is  quite  meaningless.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  speech 
of  Coyote. 
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pretty,  they  had  gone  to  Panther;  of  the  same  appearance  the 
sisters  became,  pretty  girls.  Then  they  returned  to  this  side 
of  the  river.  Then  they  took  out  the  acorns  and  into  the  house 
they  returned,  pretty  girls.  Now  the  acorns  they  cooked. 
And  the  girls  said,  "O  Wildcat,  your  maternal  grandmothers 
he's  been  calling  us;  long  ago,  however,  we  came  here  in  order 
to  marry  your  elder  brother,  but  Coyote  did  exercise  his  super- 
natural power  upon  us.  Now  we  are  going  away,  down  river 
we  go  back." 

Now  they  went  off,  but  Panther  w^as  not  there ;  he  was  out 
hunting,  early  in  the  morning  he  was  wont  to  go  out  to  hunt. 
Now,  'tis  said,  off  went  the  girls,  no  longer  were  they  there. 
Then  Wildcat,  for  his  part,  did  go  on  top  of  the  house.  "  He+ , 
elder  brother!  Your  wives  now  have  gone,  O  elder  brother!" 
Now  he  kept  shouting,  shouted  to  his  elder  brother.  "  Elder 
brother,  your  wives  have  gone, "  he  said  to  him,  shouted.  "  O! 
Ba4-!  elder  brother,  come  back!  Your  wives  have  gone," 
he  said.  Now  Panther  returned  and  (Wildcat)  recounted  it 
to  his  elder  brother,  told  him  about  them.  "  They  are  pretty 
girls.  'Your  maternal  grandmother  he's  been  calling  me, ' 
they  said  to  me. ' '  Thus  he  recounted  it  to  his  elder  brother. 
"  Now  I  am  going,"  said  Panther.  Then  strings  of  dentalia  he 
took,  and  strung  them  up,  strung  them  out  in  the  house;  an 
acorn  pestle  he  stood  up.  "  Now  should  this  (string)  part,  in 
that  case  I  shall  be  dead, ' '  he  said  to  his  younger  brother. 
"  Should  the  acorn  pestle  fall  down,  should  it  break,  in  that 
case  I  shall  be  dead. ' '  he  said  to  him. 

Then  off  he  went,  followed  his  wives.  And  now  he  caught  up 
with  them.  Arrow  shafts  he  shot  in  front  of  them,  but  the  girls 
did  not  look  back ;  the  arrow  shafts  they  picked  up  and  put  them 
into  their  burden  baskets.  And  now  by  the  ocean  they  arrived; 
just  then  they  talked  with  their  husband.  Then  a  canoe  was 
paddled  to  them.  "  Even  though  they  should  say  all  sorts  of 
things  alongside  the  canoe,  do  not  look  there,  "  said  the  girls, 
to  their  husband  that  they  said.     "  Do  not  look  into  the  water, 
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even  though  they  should  say  all  sorts  of  things  to  you.  Do  not 
look  there. ' '  Then  he  was  paddled  across.  Now  all  sorts  of 
things  was  Panther  called,  ugly-faced;  in  whatever  way  he 
looked,  all  that  was  he  called.  Though  his  wives  had  told  him 
that  before,  had  told  him,  "Do  not  look  into  the  water!"  now 
he  became  angry  and  looked  into  the  water.  Now  the  canoe 
upset  and  he  was  swallowed,  the  sea-monster  swallowed  him; 
but  his  wives  arrived  to  shore. 

Now  all  the  people  were  taken  as  divers.  "  Dive  for  him!" 
they  were  told.  What  sort  of  (person)  was  not  taken  ?  When- 
ever they  dived  for  him  they  always  just  floated  up,  no  one 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Even  though  many  beings 
were  taken,  no  one  reached  to  the  bottom,  they  always  just 
floated  up;  whenever  the  people  dived,  they  did  not  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  always  just  floated  up.  But  now 
the  Mudcat  woman  was  twining  a  small  basket.  "  It  is  I  indeed 
who  can  get  close  to  him,  "  she  said.  Then  Coyote  said,  "  S-she 
indeed  can  get  close  to  him!"  To  the  woman  did  he  say  that. 
"  Though  these  so  many  people  did  dive,  they  did  not  even  get 
close  thereto,  "  he  said,  "  though  so  many  people  dived.  "  Coy- 
ote said  that,  with  the  woman  he  quarreled.  "  I  indeed  can  go 
off  and  get  close  to  him,"  she  kept  twining  the  small  basket 
while  talking.  "S-she  indeed  can  get  close  to  him!"  She  said 
nothing,  answered  him  not,  but  twined  the  small  basket.  The 
people  had  all  been  tried,  she  alone  was  left.  All  the  people 
had  dived,  but  that  one  still  was  left,  she  alone.  Now,  'tis 
said,  she  finished  the  basket,  covered  it  over.  "  Well,  now, 
you  in  your  turn!  since  you  did  say,  '  I  can  get  close  to  him,'  " 
she  was  told.  Then,  'tis  said,  she  went  to  the  water,  ahead 
to  the  water  she  proceeded.  Now  into  the  water  she  went, 
she  too  did  dive ;  the  people  had  all  been  tried,  so  she  too  now 
did  dive. 

Now  up  river  the  string  of  dentalia  parted  in  Panther's  house, 
where  formerly  he  had  stretched  it  aloft  in  the  house.  Now 
it  parted  in  several  places,  and  the  acorn  pestle  dropped  down, 
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broke  to  pieces.  Now  Wildcat's  elder  brother  had  died.  Then, 
'tis  said,  he  wept,  on  top  of  the  house  he  went. 

"Alas,  O  elder  brother!    alas,  O    elder  brother!    alas, 
O  elder  brother! 
O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!" 

Down  he  rolled  from  on  top  of  the  house.  Then  again,  'tis 
said,  he  went  up  on  top  of  the  house.  Again  he  looked  along 
the  trail. 

"Alas,   O  elder  brother!  alas,   0  elder  brother!  alas, 
O  elder  brother! 
0  elder  brother !  O  elder  brother !  O  elder  brother ! ' ' 

He  always  dropped  down,  down  he  rolled.  Then  exhausted 
he  became,  he  was  tired  out  as  he  wept.  Then  he  went  back  into 
the  house.  Then  he  dug  into  the  fire-place  and  put  the  ashes 
aside;  not  again  he  built  the  fire.  And  therein  dog-fashion  he 
lay  curled  up.     No  more  did  he  go  anywhere,  no  longer  he  wept. 

Now,  pray,  let  us  return  down  river.  Now,  when  formerly 
she  had  gone  into  the  water,  the  people  there  were  standing; 
the  little  woman  was  seen  as  she  went  into  the  water.  But 
she  did  not  return.  Now  Coyote  was  angry.  "S-when  formerly 
she  said,  'I  indeed  can  get  close  to  him,'  right  into  the  water 
she  proceeded,"  said  Coyote.  No  one  did  see  the  little  woman. 
Then  Mudcat  did  arrive  at  the  sea-monster's  door;  Panther's 
bones  she  gathered  up,  the  basket  tight  she  filled  with  them. 
Then  full  she  made  the  basket.  And  off  she  went,  and  no  one 
saw  her  as  she  returned.  Then  as  evening  came  on,  into  the 
sweat-house  she  went  with  them,  in  the  sweat-house  she  put 
them.  "Next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  say  to  me,  'Paternal 
aunt,  open  the  door  for  me!'  "  she  said,  thus  to  Panther's  bones 
she  talked.  Next  day  came  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  at 
the  door  she  was  seated.  "Paternal  aunt,  open  the  door  for 
me!"  Up  she  jumped  and  opened  the  door.  As  long  before 
he  had  been,  just  so  indeed  was  he  then  found. 

Next  day  came  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  his  wives  he 
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returned.  "Now  let  us  all  go  off!"  he  said  to  his  wives.  "Now 
perhaps  my  younger  brother  has  thrown  himself  into  the  water, ' ' 
said  Panther.  Then  his  wives  said,  "Yes,  let  us  all  go  off!" 
they  said.  Then  the  two  women  prepared  themselves,  and  away 
they  went,  returned  to  Panther's  house.  Ahead  he  looked, 
but  there  was  no  smoke.  They  went  into  the  house;  (Wild- 
cat) lay  in  the  fire-place  curled  up  dog-fashion.  "O  my  poor 
younger  brother!"  he  said.  Then  to  his  wives  "Do  you  wash 
him!"  he  said,  and  he  was  washed.  As  was  his  wont,  it  may  be, 
he  always  went  out  hunting  again.  I,  for  my  part,  know 
just  that,  indeed;  proceeding  just  so  far  I  know. 


5.  Coyote  and  Fox. 


Will*      yuwo^      sgisi     yola 

Their     they  were     Coyote        Fox 
houses 


wak'dixadil     bean 

he  and  his  his 

cousin,'  daughter 


mi'^sga^ 


SglSl. 
Coyote. 

gwala 

many 

b^an 

his 
daughter 


A'lhuyux   yola   s'uhu'  baMomo^s   gui  -ga^al    ts!aya'k'i 

He  went  out     Fox;       quails       they  flew  up    woods       at;  he  shot  at 

them, 

Sgisi 

Coyote 


to  hunt 


and  Ht 


t!omom.       Daho^'xa      yewe'^      cuhu' 

he  killed  In  the         he  returned,     quails 

them.  evening 

dewili     lo"F.       Ganehi^ 

in  front  of    she  was        Then,  it 
the  house    playing.  is  said. 


ligik'w. 

he  brought 
them  home. 


yola     yewe'^     cuhu' 

Fox    he  returned,    quails 


gwala 

many 


labkk'.          0+  hamr 

he  evidently  carried     "O,  father! 
them  on  his  back. 

Dat'an-ela^t'gwat'  yamt' 

"  Squirrel-tongued,  ask  him. 


yola 

Fox 


cuhu' 

quails 


ne"    gwidi    na^naganha^^ 

well,     in  what        that  he  did  to 


Sgisi.      N6"c      hiwili^l 

Coyote.    Next  door      she  ran. 


way 

Wiham      gwidi 


"My  father 


nagd-ihi^. 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 


Gwidi 

"In  what 
way 


na^naga^n  ? 

did  I  do  to 
them? 


'In  what 
way 

Qui 

Woods 


gwala       ligik"^. 

many      he  has  brought 
them  home." 

naga-ihi^ 

he  said,  it 
is  said, 

nagasbi 

he  says  to 
you," 

ba^k  !owu'^ 

they  flew  up 
together; 


them," 

na^nagat' 

did  you  do 

to  them?' 

ga%l 

to 


'More  exactly,  "his  mother's  brother's  son." 
'Subordinate  form  of  na^naei. 
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hawap  !i'tc  !uluk  !i^n      guT. 

underneath  I  set  fire  to       woods, 
them 

Gane      p!a-ik'ulu"k'al 

Then     they  dropped  down  dead 
one  after  another 


nagd-ihi^      yolk. 

he  said,  it         Fox. 
is  said, 

s"alt!us"6t!is'i^n. 

I  was  walking  about 
at  random. 


No"s- 

Next  door 

Gas'i^ 

Then 


Gane 

Then 

deguxhide 

in  front  of 
my  heart.' 

yewe'^ 

she 
returned 


ba^g^lyuwut'e^ 

I  lay  down  belly  up 

Gana^nex 

Thus 


hawanda. 

under  them. 

t  !omoma^n 

I  killed  them," 


hapxwi 

little 


waiwi 

girl. 


s"uhu" 

quails 


ba^dumu^s 

they  flew  up 
and  lit; 


gas'r 

there- 
upon 


tc  !uluk  '.''i^n 

(woods)  under- 
neath,' " 

nagd-ihi^ 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

t  lomoma^n. 

I  killed  them.' 


Gasi^ 

'  'Then 


nagd-ihi^. 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

Gasi^       deguxhide 

"  'Then  in  front  of 

my  heart 

Ga    naga'^    hami 

That    he  said,     father. 


ba*gelp!eyent'e^ 

I  lay  down  belly  up 


wank 

even 


a'k' 

"he 

nagd-ihi' 

he  said,  it  is  said. 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

gkhihi^     na^naga'' 

he  did. 


guxr 

his  heart 


t!os6^ 

little. 


p!a-ik'ulu"2k'al. 

they  dropped  down  dead 
one  after  another. 

yola%.     S'ehehehe 

Fox,  for      "S'ehehehe!" 
his  part." 

gi'        yaxahi        guxit'k' 

I     however,  indeed,      my  heart 


.      Yek'dal 

"  'In  the 
brush 

hawa^p  !i'- 

I  set  fire  to 

hawknda 

under  them,"' 

Gana^n^x 

Thus 


uyu^'^sgwa 

he  laughed 
at  him; 

mahki 

big," 


the  same, 
it  is  said. 


ba*gelp!eye^ 

he  lay  down 
belly  up 

p!a-ik!iyi'%' 

it  dropped  down 


dewenxa      laHe\       Ganehi^      alhuyux 

next  day       it  became.       Then,  it  is        he  went  to 

said,  hunt 

Cuhu"    ba*k!ow6^    hawap  !i'tc!ulu"^k'i 

Quails       they  flew  up         he  set  fire  to  (woods) 
together;  underneath; 

p!i'     p!a-ik'ulu^k'al  deguxhi'da. 

(pieces    they  dropped  down    in  front  of  his 
of)  fire      one  after  another  heart. 


SglSl 
Coyote ; 


gam 

then 


hawanda 

under  them. 


mi 


'^sga^ 


t  libicihi 

ants, 
indeed, 

xa^diFs 

slim-waisted! 


naga-ihi^. 

he  said,  it 
is  said. 


mr 

now 


deguxhi'da.      Sgisi      mi'      loho'^. 

in  front  of  his       Coyote      now       he  died, 
heart. 

tiayak'wa     miW     dakl'^oco^k'wa.      C^a 

they  found  now,  they  bit  him.  "C^i! 

him ; 


now, 
it  is  said. 


Gam 

Then 

Gani 

Then 

t  libici 

ants 


olom        waik'anda^     k'ki 

short        when  I,  as  it  seems,  what 
while  ago  was  sleeping 

Mi'     bayewe'^    dahoxa 


Now 


he  came  to 
again ; 


in  the      he  returned, 
evening 


ga^al     di        ik'we^ 

for     (inter.)   did  they  wake 
me  up?" 

yew^*^ 


mi'^sga^ 


ligik'^ 


he  brought 
it  home. 


'  i.  e.,  on  my  breast. 
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Gam      dewenxa 

Then  next  day 

hono^      yewe'^ 

again     he  returned 


mi'hi 

now, 
indeed, 

mena       ligik"' 

brown    he  has  brought 
bear  it  home," 

Dat'an^laU'gwkt' 

"Squirrel-  tongued, 


mi'      hono^ 

now         again 

dahoxa     mena 

in  the  brown 

evening,  bear 

nagd-ihi^      hapxwi 

she  said,  it  Httle 

is  said. 


alhuyux 

he  went  to  hunt 

ligik'^. 

he  brought 
it  home. 


yola. 

Fox. 

Hami 

"Father, 


Gani 

Then 

yola 

Fox 


Next  door 

nagasbi, 

he  says  to 
you." 

t!os-6"t!is"i^n. 

about  at  random 
in  the  bush. 


hiwili"^ 

she  ran. 

Gwi 

"How 


yamdkmt' 

go  and  ask 
him 

Wihkm 

"My  father 


gWl 
how 


gWl 
'How 


na'^nex 

doing 


di 

(inter.) 


wa-iwi      sgisi       bean. 

girl.  Coyote  his 

daughter. 

na^nex       di       t  lomom. 

doing         (inter.)  he  has 

killed  it." 

di      tlomomat' 

(inter.)    did  you  kill  it?' 

K!a^t'      dalsal- 


na^nex 

doing 

t  lomomd^n  ? 

did  I  kill  it? 


Gam 

Then 


6  + 
'6  +  ' 


negesi. 

he  said 
to  me. 


Mii'^xi 

'Swallow 
me 


■KlaH" 
bushes 

yexa^ 

merely,' 


I  was 
walking 

naga^n 

I  said 
to  him. 


mii'^xi 

'swallow 
me 

nagd^n. 

I  said  to 
him. 


yexa^ 

merely! 


Gas-i^ 

There- 
upon 


wede      wana      yo"mat'k'      p!a-it'gwiPxnat' 

Not  at  all  my  blood  do  you  cause  it 

to  drop  down!' 

ci^ulit'e^     hawi^ni'da. 

I  was  sitting     inside  of  him. 


yaxa. 

merely. 


Gam 

Then 


Gam  didelgandadat, 

Then       out  from  his  anus 


mulu"^xi 

he  swallowed 
me 

Gam  gtixi'  smilismalx  guxi'  he^sgo^da^n. 

Then        his     it  was  swinging;     his  I  cut  it  off. 

heart  heart 

ba-iyeweit'e^    nagd-ihi^.    Se%ehehehe    hin^x-niv^^d^s  gi'  yaxaN^a 

I  went  out        he  said,  it  is         "Se^hehehehe!      he  is  cowardly;       I,        however, 
again,"  said. 

guxit'k'     tslamx     tli'la'p'a     eit'e^     sgisihi 

my  heart  brave,  man  I  am,"       Coyote 


that 


naga\ 

he  said. 


Dewenxa   la^le^    mi' 


indeed 

alhuyux    aksi^ 


Next  day    it  became,  now  he  went  out    he  in 

to  hunt    his  turn 


sgisi    gahi'hi^    na^naga'^ 

Coyote;  the  same,  he  did 

it  is  said, 

mi'hi^      ba-iddk'wili't!at' 

now,  it  he  jumped  out  of  his 

is  said,  house. 


yola 

Fox 

ha*^ 

"Ha"!" 


ganamex 

in  that  way 

^mu'Fxwi 

"Swallow  me 


Ganehi^    alhuyux 

Then,  it  is     he  went  out 
said,  to  hunt 

malak'wana^.     Gane 

as  he  had  told  Then 

him. 

yaxa      ^mu'Fxwi 

merely,        swallow  me 


yaxa 

merely! 


wede 

Not 


yo^mat'k' 

my  blood 


p!a-it'gwiFxnat'.      Mi' 

do  you  let  it  drop!"         Now 


'mulu"^k'wa 

he  swallowed 
him; 


»  So  heard  for  yaxa. 
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SglSl 
Coyote 

mena 

Brown 
Bear 

t  !omom 

he  killed 
him 


Grizzly 
Bear 


xebe^n. 

he  did  so. 


mulu"k!an      xam^k' 

he  was 
swallowed, 

guxi'     alxi'k'     smilismalx 

his       he  saw  it,    it  was  dangling; 
heart 


Ha^wini'da 

Inside  of  him 


mena 

Brown 
Bear 


SglSl. 
Coyote. 


ydwa* 

his  ribs. 


mena 

Brown 
Bear 


Mi'      t  lomom 

Now         he  killed 
him 

ligik"^     dahoxk. 

he  brought       in  the 
him  home      evening. 

Ganehi^  we^gia-uda^ 

Then,  it        when  it  was 
is  said,  daybreak 


Gane 

Then 

mena 

Brown 
Bear; 


mi^    he"sg6"t' 

now       he  cut  it 
off 

mi'hi^      hanwayaswilswdlhi 

now,  it  he  tore  through  them 


ci^uli.      Mi* 

he  was       Now 
sitting. 

guxi'     mi'hi^ 

his         now,  it 
heart,      is  said. 


is  said. 


with  his  knife 


mi' 

now 


aba-iyewe'^ 

he  returned 
home, 


mr 

now 


SglSl 
Coyote 


yewe'^. 

he 
returned. 

gwidi 

'How 


mi'    hono^    yola    alhuyux     dahoxa 

now      again         Fox        he  went  to  in  the 

hunt,  evening 

He+   hami  yola    del   gwala  ligik"^.    Dat'an-ela^t'gvv^at* 

"He  +  !    father.    Fox  yellow-    many  he  brought        "Squirrel-tongued, 
jackets  them  home." 

na^nagkt'     nanha.      No^s'      hiwili'^.     Gwidi     na^nagkt' 

ask  him."'        Next  she  ran.  "'How       did  you  do 


did  you  do 
to  them?' 


to  them?' 

T'ga*     hap  !itc  !uluk  !i^n. 

'Earth  I  set  them  on  fire 

in  it. 


ba-ik!olola^n. 

I  dug  them  out. 


Gane 

Then 

t'ga*' 

'Earth 


door 

nagdsbi     wihkm.     Gwidi     na^naga^n? 

he  says  to    my  father."       "How  did  I  do  to 

you  them  ? 

Gas'i^      de^l       hadedilt'a       dibuma^k' 

There-       yellow-         everywhere  they  swarmed 

upon        jackets  up, 

dik'alp'ilip'ili^n       naga-ihi^       N6"s'       yewe'^       Hami 

I  squashed  them  all         he  said,  it  is      Next  door  she  "Father, 

with  my  penis,"  said.  returned. 

hap  !itc '.ulu^k  I'^i^n    naga'^     Dat'anelaU'gwat'    gwenhegw6hak'wi 

I  set  them  on  fire  in  it,'    he  said,"  Squirrel-tongued  she  related  it  to  him 

mdxa.      Hami     t'ga*     hap  !itc  lulu^k '."^i^n     nagd'^.     Gasi^     de^l 

'Earth     I  set  them  on  fire  in  it,'       he  said.     'There-      yellow- 

upon        jackets 

ba-ik  lululd^n    gasi^    dik'alp'ilip'ili^n   nagd-ihi^ 

I  dug  them  out,       then       I  squashed  them  all     she  said,  it 

with  my  penis,  " 

ak!a^       dik'altlucu^t'gwkt 


"Father, 


gasr 

then 


her 
father. 

dibuma^k' 

they 
swarmed  up, 

C^ehehehe 

"C^^hehehe!     he,  for  his  small-penised, 

part, 

wa4t  lanahi^n        nagd-ihi^ 

I  hold  it  with  me,"     he  said,  it  is  said. 


gi'      yaxa 

I        however 


is  said. 

mahdit'a 

bigger  one 


'Literally,  "cause  him  to  do  or  say." 
a=a<iife'-^<i. 
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Dewenxa 

Next  day 


earth 


lale 

it 
became, 

hap!i'tc!ulo"k'i. 

he  set  them  on  fire 
in  it. 


SglSl 
Coyote 


gam 

then 


ya^ 

just 


Ganehi^      de^l 

Then,  it  is      yellow- 
said,  jackets 

ba-ik!ol6l       den       aldil       dik'alp'ilip'alhi 

he  dug  yellow-  all  he  squashed  them 

them  out,  jackets  with  his  penis; 

Mi'     detslini^x 

Now  he  died; 


hono^ 

again 

adat'wi^ 

from  every 
side 

mi' 


a*ks"i^     gam 

he  in  his       then 
turn 

dibuma^k' 

they 
swarmed  up; 

plowo^kSva. 

they  stung  him. 


Mi'^sga^    wili'     ba-ikolol. 

One  house'    he  dug  it  out 

mi'  dak!os'o"k'wa. 

now       '  they  bit  him. 


mr 

now 


hono^ 

again 


tlibis'i' 

ants 


Mi'^sga^ 

One 


ligik"^. 

he  brought 
it  home. 


S'^a  c^k'we^i  ulum    waik'anda^  naga-ihi^. 

"S'^a!     they  have      before    when  I  was  evi-       he  said, 
waked  me  up  dently  sleeping,"     it  is  said. 

tlomoamt'      he^ne 


Gana^nexhi      mi'^sga^ 

Thus  indeed  one 


he  always 
killed  it. 


dets  lini'anx. 

he  always  died. 

Mi'     dewenxa 

Now        next  day 


hono^n 

again 

Mi' 

Now 


alhuyux 

he  went  out 
to  hunt 

hono^       a+ 

again  "a-f! 


yolk. 

Fox. 


ligik"^      daho^xk. 

he  brought  in  the 

them  home         evening. 

ba-iligik"^      naga-ihi^ 

he  has  brought        she  said,  it 
home  out  of  is  said, 

the  water," 

na^nagkt'    nanha.     Mi'  n6"c  hiwili"^. 

did  you  do      ask  him."     Now    next      she  ran. 
to  them?'  door 


hami 

father. 


Gam 

Then 


p  im 

salmon 


Dat'anelaU'gwat' 

"  Squirrel-tongued, 


yamdamt' 

go  and  ask 
him, 


then 


p'imhi 

salmon 
indeed 

gwala 

many 

gwidi 

'  How 


nagdsbi. 

he  says  to 
you." 


Gwidi 

"How 


na^naga^n  ? 

did  I  do  to 
them? 


gam  dets'liigu"  kleme^n. 

then      sharp  at  one     I  made  it. 
end 


Gam 


xambiliut'e 

into  the  water 
I  jumped 

S'ehehehe 

"S'^hehehe! 

tlos'd" 

little," 


ts  !au 

deep 
water 


ganku 


Wiham   gwidi   na^nagat' 

"My  father     'How       did  you  do 
to  them?' 

Yilwa^s      Tk  !anak  lini^n      gasi^ 

Hazel  I  twisted  it,  there- 

switch  upon 

gwenha-ude  matslaga^n 

in  back  of  I  put  it, 

my  neck 

p'lm     gwenxoxog'^k^n     naga-ihi^. 

I  strung  them,"  he  said,  it  is 


p!e^s 


Then  rock  acorn 
mortar 


salmon 


said. 


i^i'      yaxdwa 

I  truly 

nagk-ihi^ 

he  said,  it  is  said. 


gux'^it'k' 

my  heart 


mahai      aks'i^ 

big       he,  however,    his  heart 


guxwi' 


'  i.  e.,  nest. 
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ganehi^ 

then,  it  is 
said, 

mats  !kk' 

he  put  it; 

I't  !aut  !ku. 

he  caught  it. 


Dewenxa     lale 

Next  day  it 

became, 

ik!andk!an. 

he  twisted  it. 


mi'    haxiyk     gini^k' 

now       in  the         he  went; 
water 


yilwa^s     he^sg6"t' 

hazel         he  cut  it  off, 
switch 


Gani       p  !e*s 

Then  rock 

acom-mortar 


igihia       gwenhaut'gwa 

he  took  in  back  of  his 

it,  own  neck 


xambili"* 

into  the  water 
he  jumped, 

Mi'      loho^ 

Now      he  died, 


p  im 

salmon 


mr 

now 


wayank"" 

he  followed 
them, 

t'iyi'2 

he  floated. 


swadat'ga 

he  pursued 
them, 


mi'^sga^ 


mi' 

now 


SglSl 
Coyote 


dets  lini^x 

he  was  dead. 


baya^lehe'^^ 

he  just  drifted 
dead  to  shore 


t  Inxu'i 

drift-wood 


ga^l. 

to. 


Mi' 

Now 


tlibisl' 

ants 


dakl^'os'o^k'wa. 

they  bit  him. 


S'^d  tlibis'i'  xa^dil^s 

"S"^d!       ants      slim-waisted! 


Mi' 

Now 


aba-iyewe'^ 

he  returned  into 
the  house 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


^lom     waik'anda^    cHk'we^i   nagd-ihi^ 

Just      when  I  was  evi-      they  woke       he  said,  it 
before      dently  sleeping         me  up!"  is  said. 

mi'     ligik""     p'im 

now   he  brought  salmon 
it  home 


dahoxk 

in  the 
evening, 

hono^    we^gia"^ 

again     it  was  dawn 


mi'^sga^. 


ya*^ 

he  went 


yola. 

Fox. 


Mi'      datlaiyd'l 

Now    he  went  to  people 
to  get  food. 


dewenxa 

next  day 

Ganehi^ 

Then,  it 


lanit'a^ 

when  it 
became 


mr 

now 


hono^ 

again 


is  said. 


dahoxa      lale\      Mi* 

evening     it  became.     Now 


yola    yewe'^ 

Fox  he 

returned. 


p  im 

salmon 


xumi 

dry 


yel^x 

burden 
basket 


debu^     labkk'.       e+     hami 

full      it  turned  out     "e+!     father, 
that  he  carried 
it  on  his  back. 


yola  p'im   yelex  debu^      labkk' 

Fox    salmon  burden       full       he  evidently 
basket 


carries  it  on 
his  back." 


gwidi 

'How 


SglSl 
Coyote 


na^nagkt' 

did  you  do 
to  them?' 


nanha. 

ask  him." 


Nov 

Next 
door 


nagd-ihi^ 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

hiwili"^ 

she  ran 


Dat'anelaU'gwkt' 

"  Squirrel-tongued, 


bean. 

his 
daughter. 


Wiham 

"My  father 


gwidi 

'How 


na^nagkt' 

did  you  do 
to  them?' 


hapxwi 

httle 


nagdsbi. 

he  says  to 
you." 


wd-iwi 

girl 

Gwidi 

"How 


na^nagd^n  ? 

did  I  do  to 
to  them? 


N6"gwa      will  hapxwi      kloFxi 

Down       the  house  children           salmon- 
stream  heads 
from 


ixled^nhok'"' 

they  carried  them 
about  in  basket- 
plates; 


»  =  ba-iyao-leh&i^ 
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Twet'gi^n  di'bemp'ilip'ili^n  naga'^.    Aba-iginik'de^da^  k'a-i^la'p'a 

I  deprived         I  whipped  them         he  said.         "When  I  had  gone  women 

them  of  them,  with  stick,"  into  the  house 

di'be^mp'ilip'ili^n     nagd-ihi^     Ganehi^    Dat'anelaU'gwkt'  hami 

I  whipped  them  he  said,  it  Then,  it  Squirrel-tongued        "Father, 

with  stick,"  is  said.  is  said, 

hapxwi     aldi     k!oFxi     ixledenhok"^     di'be^mp'ilip'ili^n     nag-a'^ 

'Children         all        salmon-     they  were  carrying  I  whipped  them  he  said," 

heads  them  on  basket-plates,  with  stick,' 

.malak'i      maxa      Dat'anela^t'gwkt'.       S'ehehehe      ak'      wank 

she  told       her  father  Squirrel-tongued.  "S'ehehehe!  he  even 

him 

hin^x-ni'wa^s     gi'     yaxawa     tli'la'p'a     eit'e^      naga-ihi^ 

cowardly,  I  however  man  I  am,"    he  said,  it  is  said. 

Ganehi^     dewenxa     la^lit'a^    gane    aks'i^     yd^.     Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is         next  day  when  it  then     he  in  his       he  Then,  it 

said,  became  turn       went.  is  said, 

no"go^      will    ha^pxwi   kloFxi    ixledenhok"'    di'bemp'ilip'alhi 

down  stream     the        children       salmon-     they  carried  them        he  whipped  them 
from  house  heads        in  basket-plates,  with  stick, 

aba-iwayewenhi  k'a-ila'p'a  ga^al.     He+   ma^a  gwidi  na^nagait' 

he  made  them  return         women  to.  "He-f-!   you,  for     how  are  you 

into  the  house  with  it  your  part,  doing? 

ho^xa^k   yola   p'im^a   datlayalt'    imihiminak'.    Sk'ai   nagait'p' 

yesterday      Fox       salmon       he  came  to  we  sent  him         "  What     do  you  (pi.) 

indeed  indeed        beg  for  it,  away  with  it."  say, 

hindehan      k'ai      nagait'p'?      K'ai      gwala^a      yold^a      wilau 

O  mothers?        what         do  you  (pi.)        "Things  many  Fox,  for        arrows 

say?"  indeed  his  part, 

tslayak'i    rnena^     t!omom.     He^ili'gwasbi.     De^l     p'uyamt' 

he  shot  them  brown  bear    he  killed  it.  He  wishes  you  Yellow-      he  smoked 

with  them,         indeed  to  die.'  jackets        them  out, 

p'ims'i^   tslaykk'    naganhi^     mi'     malaginin.     Sga    na^nagait'e^ 

salmon        he  speared  he  was  said  to,    now       he  was  told.      "'That  I  did,' 

moreover         them,"  it  is  said, 

negesi  hindehan  naga-ihi^    Ganehi^  mi'  p'im  ba-ik lemendmdan 

he  said    O  mothers!"     he  said,  it         Then,  it     now  salmon         he  was  equipped 
to  me,  is  said.  ir  said,  with  them, 

yelex   debu"^  Tmi'himin.    Mi'      ya^. 

burden         full  he  was  sent      Now     he  went, 

basket  away. 

•=  no^gwa. 

'Literally,  "he  moves  off  with  you." 
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Ganehi^ 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


hinwa 

up  stream 
from 


s'gwidi  na^nagait'e' 


e? 


How 

k  !em^i 

he  made 
it. 

yelex 

burden 
basket 


I'll  do?" 

ba-i^alxanau 

they  looked  out 

p!d.-imats!kk' 

he  put  it  down, 


will     la*le\ 

the    he  became 
house 

Now 


Mi'hi^ 

Now,  it 
is  said. 


naga 

it  said. 


gane 

then 


n6"s 

next  door 


lat'gwa     yamkt' 

his  own         he  asked 
excrement  it, 

Mi'hi^   yulum   will'  ha'pxda 

Now,  it        eagle  his     its  young 

is  said,  house       ones 

yulum    p!u"lhi    hdpxda.    Ganehi^ 

eagle  eyrie  its  young        Then,  it 

ones.  is  said, 

ginFk'.      S'w6k'da      a^li     plulhi 

he  went.  "O  cousin!         right         eyrie 

here 


ha'pxda      ma^a      wilku 

its  young       you,  for       arrows 
ones,         your  part, 

wok '  dixadil .      Geme^di  ? 

he  &.nd  his  cousin.        "  Where?" 


k  lemeamgada^ 

since  you  are  always 
making  them," 

All       hinwada 

"  Right        up  stream 
here 


naga-ihi^ 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 

p!u"lhi 

eyrie 


nagasam 

they  said  to 
each  other 

hapxda 

its  young 
ones 


bayalxanau. 

they  are  looking 
out." 


Ge 

There 


alyebep'i. 

he  showed 
it  to  him. 


Mi'hi^ 

Now,  it 
is  said, 

mi'hi^     sgisi     ge 

now,  it     Coyote    there 
is  said. 

Mi' 

Now 


gini^k' 

he  went 

hiliwant' 

he  climbed 
for  them 


yolk 

Fox, 


SglSl 
Coyote 


hono^ 

also 


there 


yolk 

Fox 


yulum 

eagle 


ha'p'da. 

his  young 
ones. 


gini^k' 

he  went, 

Gane 

Then 


gelyala^alt'gwit' 

he  forgot  himself' 


s'as'mi. 

he  was 
standing 

yolk 

Fox, 


P'  + 

"P'  +  ! 


ga^yk^k"' 

Grow  with 
him!" 


Mi'    k!aiya'^     xo. 

Now      it  grew  fir 

tree. 


bamis     hadak'tslo'^t'.      Ganehi^ 

sky  it  struck  above  Then,  it 

against  it.  is  said, 

ho^  p'owo^x  mi'  p  !a-i^wayewenhi  di'-mi'-xami'xa  p  !a-idek  liyi^k' 

fir        it  bent,      now    he  returned  down  to     on,  now,    ocean  he  fell  down  in 

earth  with  it. 


tree 

ga 

that 


ganau 


yo'^kla* 

ts-  !M2 

gkhi 

na^naga'^ 

yolk. 

his  bones 

they 
rattled. 

just 
that 

he  did 

Fox. 

Yolk  yo'^kla*  ba^klolol  s'ink'woklwa* 

Fox     his  bones     she  picked  Mud-cat. 

them  up 

mats!kk'.      Dewemca      gweFwak'wi^ 

she  put  them.      "To-morrow  early  in  the 

morning 

ga      nexga^m.       Ganehi^     dedewili'da 

that      do  you  (fut.)  Then,  it  at  the  door 

say  to  me."  is  said, 


ganau 

in 


front; 


Ganehi^  mu"lkpx 

Then,  it  sweat- 

is  said.  house 

t'ada 

paternal 


de^ise^xi 

'Open  the  door 
for  me, 

sink'wok'.wk" 

Mud-cat 


aunt!' 

si^uli 

she  was 
sitting 


'Literally,  "he  breast-lost  himself." 
'  So  heard  for  xo. 
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hawi 

ani^ 

t'ga^ 

di'ma'^sda^. 

Ganehi^ 

t'ada 

yet 

not 

earth 

when  it  was 

Then,  it 

"Paternal 

lit  up. 

is  said, 

aunt, 

gweFwak'wihi 

early  in  the  morn- 
ing indeed 

de^se^xi     nagahi^  yola.    Mi'   de^se^k'    ba-igini^k'   hond^  yap!a 

open  the  door    he  said  to      Fox.     Now    she  opened     he  went  out;      again       person 
forme!"      her,  it  issaid,  the  door, 

la*le^      hople'^n     hen^e     ndt'na^     Mi'     ba^yewe'^ 

he  became    long  before       then  as  being. 


Now 


he  was 
resuscitated 


yolk. 

Fox. 


Sgisi   heMedd^   aba-i    ^a'k'daxi     t'i's     lok!61ha.    Dahoxa 


Coyote    off  yonder    at  home 


he  by 
himself 


gophers  he  used  to  set     Evening 
traps  for  them. 


nagand^k 

he  used  to 
do' 


lawalhit'    ganehi^     ganau 

it  used  to        then,  it  is       in  them 
become,  said, 

lawalheda^.       Ganehi^      dabalnixa 

whenever  it  Then,  it  is  long  time 

became.  said, 

la^lit'a^      mi'hi     hono^ 

when  it     now  indeed    again 
had  become, 

man.     Mi'hi^      dahoxa 

he  counted  Now,  it         evening 
them.         is  said. 


gwi     16"gwana^ 

where  that  he  had  set 
traps  for  them, 

la*le\       Ganehi^ 

it  became.       Then,  it  is 
said, 


dahoxa 

evening 


gwi^ne 

how  long 


man       t'i's 

he  counted  gophers, 
them 

la^e^ 

it  became 


mixaldi 

how  many 


t  lomomand^ 

that  he  had 
killed  them 


tc  !ucumaldan 

he  was  chirped'  to, 


yola 

Fox 


xebe^n. 

he  did  so. 


ci^ull      man 

he  was  he  counted 
sitting         them; 

k'adi     dexebe^n 

what         it  said  it?" 


mi'hi^ 


Hono^     tc  lucumdldan 

Again        he  was  chirped  to ; 


liwd* 

looking 


k'ai 


some- 
thing 


p!l' 
fire 


dugum 

blaze 


na^n^x. 

like.' 


yaxa 

merely 

mi' 

now 


SglSl 
now,  it  Coyote 
is  said, 

nagdnhi^. 

he  was  said 
to,  it  is  said . 

detsliddk'^ 

reddish 


Mi' 

Now 


ho^k' 

he  ran. 


liwa* 

looking 
around 

h6%' 

he  ran; 


naga 

he  did 


gwine^di 

how  long 


nagd'^ 

he  did 
around 

Mi'     t'i's     he^'klowou 

Now  gophers  he  threw  them 
all  away, 

ligint'    xahegehok'.     Hondhi^   tclucumdldan 

Again,  it  is    he  was  chirped  to, 
said. 

Mi' 

Now 


h^^bili''^. 

he  rushed 
off. 


he  rested,    he  took  breath. 


'^     honohi^     p  !i' 


again,  it  is 
said, 

wede 

not 


p!l' 
fire 


na^naga'^. 


hok'. 

he  ran? 


it  did. 

Mi' 
Now 


hono^ 

again 


hono^ 

again 


ligint' 

he  rested; 


h6"bili"8 

he  rushed 
off, 

ganehi^ 

then,  it 
is  said. 


'i.  e.,  he  used  to  follow  about,  make  the  rounds. 
[5]  '  The  sound  referred  to  in  the  verb  stem  tcluciim-  is  produced  by  drawing  in  the 

breath  between  pressed  lips.     It  is  similar  to  a  familiar  animal  call.     When  heard  at 
night,  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  ghosts. 

'Literally,  "doing." 
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hono^ 

again 
he  ran. 

Mi' 

Now 

Mi' 

Now 


tc  lucumdldan 

he  was  chirped  to, 


hono^ 

again 


he^bili"s 

he  rushed 
off. 


xahegehak'.      Honohi^ 

he  took  breath.         Again,  it 
is  said, 

Gwinedi    wede    h5k'.     Mi'    hono^    ligint'    xa*heg6hak'. 

How  long         not       he  ran?     Now      again     he  rested,     he  took  breath. 

hono^     tc  lucumdldan     gwin^Mi     wede      tc  lucmalt'gam. 

again         he  was  chirped  to;         how  long  not  was  he  chirped  to? 

he^bili"^      h6^k*.       Ganehi^      hono^      ligint'      xaheg6^hak*. 

he  rushed        he  ran.         Then,  it  is        again 
ofif. 


Then,  it  is 
said. 


he  rested,      he  took  breath. 


Mi'    hono^     tc  lucumdldan 

Now      again       he  was  chirped  to ; 


liwa^ 

looking 
around 


naga 

he  did 


'^     hono^hi^ 

again,  it  is 
said. 


gana^n^x 

thus 


p!i  digum  na^naga'^ 

fire        blaze  it  did. 


Gwent'gab6k'danda 

In  back  of  the  earth's 
neck' 


t'ga« 

earth 


that 


Mi'   he^bili''^  ho^k'. 

Now     he  rushed    he  ran. 
off. 

s'igi't'a^    bamis    p  !a-idiyow6Ma^  bamis    aldak'sa*inskm; 

where  it  sky         where  it  is  set  down,         sky  he  bumped  his  head 

is  set,  against  it; 


ganku 


y6'^k!a^ 

his  bones 


ya* 

just 


ts!el 

rattling 


naga'*^. 

they  did. 


Hinwadk 

up  river 


gweldi. 

finished. 


Ba^biH'     le^p'lap'. 

Your         gather  them, 
fcaap'-seeds 


Translation.'^ 


Houses  there  were,  Coyote  and  his  cousin  Fox,  and  one 
daughter  of  Coyote.  Fox  went  out  to  hunt;  quails  flew  up 
and  lit  in  the  woods,  he  shot  at  them,  and  many  he  killed. 
In  the  evening  he  returned,  brought  the  quails  home.     Coyote's 


'i.  e.,  in  the  east.  See  Sapir,  "  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians" 
{Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  xx,  No.  76),  p.  36,  footnote. 

'  The  first  part  of  this  myth,  the  story  of  the  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Fox  by 
Coyote,  is  probably  Californian  in  origin.  In  the  cognate  Hat  Creek  myth  the  inci- 
dents are  brought  into  loose  connection  with  the  conflict  between  the  creator  Silver- 
Fox  and  Coyote  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  Compare  Dixon,  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi 
Tales,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  21,  pp.  171-74.  The  incidents  in  con- 
nection with  the  quails  (or  grouse)  and  yellow-jackets  occur  also  in  a  Yana  myth 
obtained  by  Dr.  Dixon.  The  second  part  of  the  Takelma  myth,  the  revenge  of 
Coyote  in  causing  his  rival  Fox  to  grow  up  with  a  fir  while  climbing  for  an  eyrie,  is 
found,  e.  g.,  in  Klamath  (see  Gatschet  in  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
Vol.  II,  Part  I,  pp.  94-5,  100)  and  Wasco  (see  Curtin  in  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  pp. 
264-66). 
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daughter  was  playing  in  front  of  the  house.  Now,  'tis  said, 
Fox  returned,  carried  many  quails  on  his  back.  "O  father, 
Fox  has  brought  many  quails  home." — "  Squirrel- tongued, 
ask  him,  well,  in  what  way  he  did  get  them,"  said  Coyote. 
Next  door  she  ran.  "My  father  says  to  you,  'In  what  way  did 
you  get  them?'  "  she  said.  "  In  what  way  did  I  get  them? 
They  flew  up  together  into  the  woods,  and  imdemeath  them  I 
set  fire  to  the  woods.  Then  I  lay  down  under  them  belly  up, 
and  on  my  breast  they  dropped  down  dead  one  after  another. 
In  that  way  I  killed  them,"  Fox  said.  Next  door  returned 
the  little  girl.  "  Tn  the  brush  I  was  walking  about  at  random, 
and  quails  flew  up  and  lit,  and  thereupon  I  set  fire  to  the  woods 
underneath,'  "  she  said.  "  'Then  I  lay  down  under  them  belly 
up,'  "  she  said.  "  'And  on  my  breast  they  dropped  down 
dead  one  after  another.  In  that  way  I  killed  them.'  That, 
father,  did  Fox,  for  his  part,  say." — "S'ehehehe!"  he  laughed 
at  him.  "He  even  has  a  little  heart,  but  as  for  me,  my  heart 
is  big,"  he  said. 

Then  the  next  day  came.  Then,  'tis  said.  Coyote  went 
out  to  hunt,  and  just  the  same  he  did.  The  quails  all  flew  up 
together;  to  the  woods  he  set  fire  underneath,  then  imder  them 
he  lay  down  belly  up,  and  fragments  of  fire  dropped  down 
on  his  breast  one  after  another.  And  one  (quail)  dropped 
down  on  his  breast.  Coyote  now  was  dead.  Then  the  ants 
indeed  did  find  him  now,  and  bit  him.  "C^a!  slim-waisted 
ants!  When  I,  as  it  seems,  was  sleeping  a  short  while  ago, 
why  did  they  wake  me  up?"  he  said.  Now  he  was  restored 
to  life.  In  the  evening  he  returned,  one  (quail)  he  brought 
home. 

Then  the  next  day  now  Fox  went  out  to  hunt  again.  And 
then  in  the  evening  he  came  back  again,  brought  home  a 
bear.  "Father,  Fox  has  brought  home  a  bear,"  said  the  little 
girl.  Coyote's  daughter.  "Squirrel-tongued,  go  and  ask  him 
by  doing  what  he  killed  him."  Next  door  she  ran.  "My 
father  says  to  you,  'By  doing  what  did  you  kill  him?'" — "By 
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doing  what  did  I  kill  him?  In  the  k !a^t' -bushes  I  was  walking 
about  at  random.  Then  '0  +  ,'  he  said  to  me.  'Go  ahead  and 
swallow  me!'  I  said  to  him,  'go  ahead  and  swallow  me!  Do  not 
spill  even  a  drop  of  my  blood!'  I  said  to  him.  Thereupon  he 
just  swallowed  me.  Then  I  was  sitting  inside  of  him;  now  his 
heart  was  swinging,  off  I  cut  his  heart.  Then  out  through  his 
anus  I  went  out  again,"  he  said.  " Se^hehehehe !  He's  a  coward, 
but  as  for  me,  my  heart  is  brave,  I  am  a  man,"  Coyote  indeed 
said  that. 

The  next  day  came  and  now  he,  in  his  turn,  went  off  to 
hunt.  Then  Coyote,  'tis  said,  was  out  hunting,  and  just  that 
did  he  do,  in  what  way  Fox  had  told  him.  Then,  'tis  said, 
(the  bear)  jumped  out  of  his  house,  "Ha"!" — "Go  ahead  and 
swallow  me !  go  ahead  and  swallow  me !  Do  not  spill  my  blood ! " 
Now  he  swallowed  him ;  Coyote  was  swallowed.  Grizzly  Bear  did 
so.  Inside  of  him  he  was  sitting.  Now  the  bear's  heart  he 
saw,  dangling;  now  Coyote  cut  oif  his  heart  and  killed  the  bear, 
'tis  said.  And  then  he  tore  through  his  ribs  with  his  knife. 
Now  he  had  killed  the  bear,  and  home  he  returned,  and  in  the 
evening  Coyote  brought  the  bear  home. 

And  when  it  dawned,  then  again  Fox  went  out  to  hunt,  and 
in  the  evening  he  returned.  "He+!  father,  Fox  has  brought 
home  many  yellow-jackets."^ — "  Squirrel- tongued,  ask  of  him, 
'How  did  you  get  them?' "  Next  door  she  ran.  "'How  did  you 
get  them?'  says  my  father  to  you." — "How  did  I  get  them? 
I  set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth.  Thereupon  the  yellow- jackets 
everywhere  swarmed  up,  I  dug  them  out.  Then  with  my  penis 
I  squashed  them  all, ' '  he  said.  Next  door  she  went  back. 
"Father,  'I  set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth,'  he  said,"  Squirrel- 
tongued  related  to  her  father.  "  Father,  *  I  set  them  on  fire  in 
the  earth,'  he  said.  'Thereupon  the  yellow-jackets  swarmed 
up,  then  I  dug  them  out,  and  then  I  squashed  them  all  with 
my  penis,'"  she  said.      "C^ehehehe!       He,   for   his    part,    has 

'  The  round  plate-like  masses  of  larvae  are  referred  to.     They  were  considered  a 
particularly  great  delicacy. 
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a  small  penis,  but  as  for  me,  I  have  a  big  one  with  me, ' ' 
he  said. 

The  next  day  came,  and  just  then  Coyote  again  in  his  turn 
set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  yellow-jackets 
swarmed  up  from  every  side;  he  dug  them  out,  and  all  the 
yellow-jackets  he  squashed  with  his  penis;  now  they  stung  him. 
One  nest  he  dug  out.  And  he  died,  and  again  now  the  ants  bit 
him.  "S'^d!  they  have  waked  me  up,  when,  as  it  seems,  I  was 
sleeping  a  little  while  ago,"  he  said.  One  (nest)  he  brought 
home.  Just  in  this  way  he  always  killed  one,  then  always 
died. 

Now  next  day  again  Fox  went  out  to  hunt.  Then  salmon 
indeed  he  brought  home  in  the  evening.  And  again  "Ah! 
father,  many  salmon  has  he  brought  home  out  of  the  water, ' ' 
said  (Coyote's  daughter).  "  Squirrel- tongued,  go  and  ask  him, 
'How  did  you  get  them?'  find  out  from  him. "  And  next  door 
she  ran.  "  My  father  says  to  you,  'How  did  you  get  them?'" — 
"  How  did  I  get  them?  I  twisted  a  hazel  switch,  and  then  made 
it  sharp  at  one  end.  Then  a  rock  acorn-mortar  I  placed  in  back 
of  my  neck.  Into  the  deep  water  I  jumped,  and  salmon  I 
strung,"  he  said.  "S'ehehehe!  Truly  my  heart  is  big,  but 
his  heart  is  little,"  he  said. 

The  next  day  came  and  to  the  water  he  went.  A  hazel 
switch  he  cut  off,  then  twisted  it.  Then  a  rock  acorn-mortar  he 
took,  and  in  back  of  his  own  neck  he  placed  it.  Into  the  water 
he  jumped,  followed  the  salmon,  pursued  them,  caught  one. 
Now  he  died  and  floated;  now  Coyote  was  dead,  and  just  drifted 
dead  to  shore  among  the  driftwood.  Now  the  ants  bit  him. 
"S'^a!  slim-waisted  ants!  When  I  was  sleeping,  as  it  seems, 
just  a  little  while  ago,  s-they  woke  me  up!"  he  said.  Now  he 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  brought  home  a  single 
salmon. 

Then  again  it  dawned;  when  the  next  day  came,  then 
again  Fox  went  off,  went  now  to  people  to  get  food.  Then, 
'tis  said,  the  evening  came,  and  Fox  returned,  a  burden  basket 
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full  of  dried  salmon  he  carried  on  his  back.  "e+!  father, 
Fox  is  earring  on  his  back  a  burden  basket  full  of  salmon, "  said 
(Coyote's  daughter).  " Squirrel- tongued,  'How  did  you  get 
them?'  ask  of  him."  Next  door  ran  the  little  girl.  Coyote's 
daughter.  "  My  father  says  to  you,  'How  did  you  get  them? ' ' — 
"How  did  I  get  them?  Down  stream  from  the  house  children 
were  earring  about  salmon-heads  in  basket-plates.  I  took  them 
away  from  them,  whipped  them  with  a  stick,  "  he  said.  "  When 
I  had  gone  into  the  house,  I  whipped  the  women  with  the  stick,  " 
he  said.  Then  Squirrel- tongued,  "  Father,  he  said,  'All  the 
children  were  earring  about  salmon-heads  on  basket-plates, 
and  I  whipped  them  with  a  stick, '"  did  Squirrel-tongued  tell  her 
father.  "S'ehehehe!  he  is  even  a  coward,  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
a  man,"  he  said. 

Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  then  he  did  go  in  his  turn. 
And  down  stream  from  the  house  children  were  earring  about 
salmon-heads  in  basket- plates ;  he  whipped  them  with  a  stick, 
and  entered  the  house  with  them  to  the  women.  "He-h ! 
you  there,  what  are  you  doing?  Only  yesterday  Fox  came  to 
beg  for  salmon  indeed,  and  we  sent  him  away  with  some," 
(said  the  women).  "S-what  are  you  saying,  O  mothers?  What 
are  you  saying?" — "Many  things  indeed  did  Fox,  for  his  part, 
shoot  with  arrows,  and  the  bear  he  killed.  He  wishes  you  to 
die.  The  yellow- jackets  he  smoked  out,  and  the  salmon  he 
speared,"  they  said  to  him,  now  he  was  told.  "  'S-that's  what 
I  did,'  he  said  to  me,  O  mothers!"  he  said.  And  then  salmon 
he  was  provided  with,  with  a  full  burden  basket  he  was  sent 
away.     Now  off  he  went. 

Then  up  stream  from  the  house  he  proceeded.  Now, 
'tis  said,  his  own  excrements  he  asked,  "S-what  shall  I  do?" 
and  they  told  him.  Now,  'tis  said,  an  eagle's  nest  with  its 
young  ones  he  made,  and  the  eagle's  yoimg  ones  looked  out 
from  the  eyrie.  Then  down  he  put  the  burden  basket  and  went 
next  door.  "O  s-cousin!  right  near  by  here  is  an  eyrie  with 
young  ones,  as  you,  for  your  part,  are  always  making  arrows," 
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he  said;  cousin  they  called  each  other.  "Where?" — "Right 
around  here  up  stream  is  an  eyrie,  and  its  young  ones  are  look- 
ing out."  There  Fox  went,  and  also  Coyote  went  there,  showed 
it  to  him.  Now,  'tis  said.  Fox  climbed  for  the  eagle's  yoimg 
ones.  Now  then  Coyote  was  standing  there,  (and  said  to  the 
tree,)  "P'  +  !  grow  up  with  him!"  and  up  the  fir  tree  grew. 
Now  Fox  forgot  himself  and  it  struck  against  the  sky.  Then, 
'tis  said,  the  fir  tree  bent,  and  down  to  earth  he  returned  with 
it,  and  in  the  ocean  down  he  fell.  Therein  his  bones  did  rattle, 
just  that  became  of  Fox. 

Mudcat  picked  up  the  bones  of  Fox.  Then,  'tis  said,  she 
placed  them  in  the  sweat-house.  "Tomorrow  early  in  the 
morning  'Open  the  door  for  me,  paternal  aunt!'  that  shall  you 
say  to  me."  Then  at  the  door  Mudcat  was  sitting  early  in  the 
morning,  when  not  yet  was  the  earth  lit  up.  Then  Fox  did  say 
to  her,  "Paternal  aunt,  open  the  door  for  me!"  Now  she  opened 
the  door,  and  out  he  went;  again  a  person  he  became,  as  long 
before  he  had  been.     Now  Fox  was  restored  to  life. 

Off  yonder  at  home  Coyote  used  to  set  traps  for  gophers, 
all  by  himself.  The  evening  always  came,  then  he  used  to  make 
the  rounds  of  them  where  he  had  set  his  traps,  whenever  the 
evening  came.  Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Then, 
when  some  time  had  passed,  again  indeed  he  counted  the  gophers, 
counted  how  many  he  had  killed.  Now,  'tis  said,  the  evening 
came,  and  he  was  sitting,  was  counting  them.  Then  Coyote 
heard  a  chirping  noise,  it  was  Fox  that  did  so.  "Ah!  what 
said  that?"  he  said.  Again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise ;  he  looked 
around,  there  was  something  just  reddish  like  a  glow  of  fire.^ 
Now  all  the  gophers  he  threw  away,  and  off  he  rushed. 

Now  he  ran,  rested,  took  breath.  Again,  'tis  said,  he  heard 
a  chirping  noise;  he  looked  around,  again  there  was  something 
like  a  fire.  And  again  he  rushed  off,  he  ran.  How  long  did 
he  not  run?     And  again  he  rested,  then  again  he  took  breath. 

*  The  glow  was  caused  by  the  glare  of  Fox's  reddish  eyes. 
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Again,  'tis  said,  he  heard  a  chirping  noise;  again  he  rushed  off, 
he  ran.  How  long  did  he  not  run?  Now  again  he  rested,  he 
took  breath.  And  again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise.  How 
often  did  he  not  hear  a  chirping  noise?  Now  he  rushed  off,  he 
ran.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  rested  again,  he  took  breath.  And 
again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise;  he  looked  around,  again  there 
was  something  like  a  glow  of  fire.  Now  he  rushed  off,  he  ran. 
Way  off  to  the  east  where  the  earth  is  set,  where  the  sky  comes 
down  to  meet  it,  there  against  the  sky  he  bumped  his  head. 
In  that  place  his  bones  just  rattled.  Up  river  'tis  finished. 
Go  gather  and  eat  your  ba*p'-seeds. 
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6.  Coyote  and  Pitch. ^ 

Wili'  yow5^  sgisi  waxadil  dabalnixa  alhi^uyu'hix.  Ganehi^ 
be  mu^^xdkn  la^ifa^  gane  "Dolhi^  dolhi.  nek'  ^aPit'be^^xda^p''^ 
ney^^hi^  "Sgisi  dasgdxit'  da^molhit'  itclop'al,"  nagdnhi^ 
Da^sgekli.  "Nek'di  dexebe^n?"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi.  "Dasgaxif 
Itclop'al  snixayilt',"*  nagdnhil  "Sk'di  naga-it'?"—" Sgisi 
dasgaxit'  da'^molhe't'  snixayilt'." — "S'b^p'l  sk'ai  naga-it'? 
Hopl^'^n^k  xami'xa  aPit'begexadeMa^  tclelei  dinda  ya*  lane\"^ 
—"Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  ^alifbe^xda^?"— "  S'k'adi  s^naga-it'? 
Hopl^'^n  xami'xa  ^aPit'begexade^da^  tclelei  dinda  la*le\" 
Nagdsa^nhi^  la*mdlsa%.  "Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  ^alit'be^xda^." — 
"S-k'di  nagait'?" 


Mi'  aFit'ba^k',  mi'  itlanahin  sgisi.  "S'gwidi  s'na^naga-it' ? 
is'tlenehisdam."^ — "Nek'  ^aPit'be^^xda^  dayawantlixi  ^u^x, 
s'nixayilt'?"  nagdnhi^  La*malan.  "S'k'di  ga^al  di  is"t!ene- 
hisdam?""— "S-.yanManit'am.  S'nek'  als-alt'be^xda^?  S'dolhi 
dolhi,  s-nixayilt',"  naganhi^.  Mi'  hono^  alsalt'ba^k'.  "Dolhi 
dolhi."— "Sgwidi  na^nagait'?"  Als^alfbd^k'.  "Dolhi  dolhi, 
nek  gwelx  dayawdntlixi  als'alwat'be^^xink'?"  Hono^  als'al- 
fbd-^k'. 


"Dolhi  dolhi,  sgisi  dasgaxit'  da^molhit'  itclop'al  s'nixayilt'," 
nagdnhi^  "  Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  alaks'ixdagwa  wa  xa*sgu"%ink'?" 
— "S"b^p'!  s'k'ddi  naga-it'?  S"mi'  di  lohogulugwkt',  gas"i^ 
ga^al  ga  naga-it'?"  nagdnhil  "Dolhi  dolhi,  mi'  nek'  alak- 
s'ixdagwa wk  xa^sgu^^sink'?" — "Sbep'I  s"k'adi  s'nagulugwkt', 

•  This  version  of  the  "tar-baby"  story  is  strangely  like  an  African  tale  given  by 
Ellis  (The  E'we-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  p.  277),  but  the 
decidedly  idiomatic  and  allusive  character  of  the  Indian  te.xt  proves  it  beyond  doubt 
to  be  entirely  aboriginal.  A  rather  close  parallel  is  found  in  the  Yana  tale  of  Coyote 
and  the  Stump  obtained  by  Dr  Dixon.  The  "tar-baby"  story  is  also  fou^id  widely 
distributed  in  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States. 

^This  word  seems  to  have  no  particular  significance.      It  is  used  in  mocking. 

'The  literal  translation  would  be  "who  you-will-hit-me?" 
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6.  Coyote  and  Pitch.* 

There  was  a  house;  Coyote  and  his  younger  brother, 
'tis  said,  for  a  long  time  were  wont  to  hunt.  Then  once  when 
a  certain  day  came,  then,  'tis  said,  some  one  said,  "Ddlhi^  dolhi, 
who's  going  to  hit  me?'  Sharp-mouthed  Coyote,  red-eared, 
sharp-clawed!"  he  was  called.  He  listened.  "Who's  saying  [6] 
that?"  said  Coyote.  "Sharp-mouthed,  red-eared,  s-cuni*  matre 
copulans!" — "S'b^p'!  s-what  are  you  saying?  Long  ago, 
indeed,  when  I  was  hitting  people  by  the  ocean,  his  eye  landed 
right  behind  him. "5— "Dolhi  dolhi,  who's  going  to  hit  me?" — 
"S-what  s-do  you  say?  Long  ago  when  I  was  hitting  people  by 
the  ocean,  his  eye  landed  behind  him."  Thus  they  spoke  to 
each  other,  quarreled  with  each  other.  "  Dolhi  dolhi,  who's 
going  to  hit  me?" — "S-what  are  you  saying?" 

Now  he  hit  (Pitch),  and  Coyote's  hand  was  held  fast. 
"S-what  are  you  doing?  S-you  have  held  my  hand  fast." — 
"Who's  going  to  hit  me  with  his  left  hand,  s-cum  matre  [7] 
copulans?"  (Coyote)  was  told,  was  quarreled  with.  "S-what 
are  you  s-holding  my  hand  fast  for?" — "  S-you 're  stuck!' 
S-who's  going  to  kick  me?  S' dolhi  dolhi,  s-cum  matre  copu- 
lans!" he  was  told.  And  this  time  (Coyote)  kicked  him. 
"Dolhi  dolhi." — "S-what  are  you  doing?"  He  kicked  him. 
"Ddlhi  dolhi,  somebody  is  going  to  kick  me  with  his  left  leg!" 
Again  he  kicked  him. 

"Ddlhi  dolhi,  sharp-mouthed  .Coyote,  red-eared,  sharp- 
clawed,  s-cum  matre  copulans!"  he  was  called.  "  Ddlhi  dolhi, 
somebody's  going  to  cut  me  with  his  tail." — "S"b^p'!  s-what 
are  you  saying?  S-do  you  expect  to  die  now,  so  that  for  that 
reason  you  say  that?"  (Pitch)  was  told.  "Dolhi  dolhi,  now 
somebody's  going  to  cut  me  with  his  tail!" — "S'b^p'!  s-what 

*The  s-  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  but  is  the  famihar  "Coyote  prefix." 

'  In  other  wofds,  "I  gave  him  such  a  blow  in  the  face  that  I  pushed  his  eye  clear 
through  his  head."     Coyote  boasts  of  his  prowess. 

'Observe  that  the  meaningless  "Coyote  prefix"  5"-  is  here  prefixed  directly  to 
the  verb  stem,  not  to  the  instrumental  prefix  i-.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule 
in  the  matter.     Contrast  s'^ik'w^fxi  (p.  74,  1.  5). 

'  Uncertain.      {s)yan  does  not  otherwise  occur;  perhaps  it  is  a  mishearing. 
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s"loh6k'diguluwkt'?"  nagdnhi^  "  Dolhi  dolhi,  sgisi  dasgaxit' 
hadanxmolhit',"  nagdnhi^  "  Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  ygxda^  dexdagwa 
wk?" — "  S'k'adi  s"naga-it'?  Hopl^'^n  xamfxa  yapla  yegwe- 
gwdnda^  loh6'^,"  nagdnhi^.     Mi'  yegw^k'",  mi'  tlomomdn  sgisi. 


"  Gew6  +  ®k  !ewe* ! "  *  waxas'i^  abki.  Mi'  6pxa  ^an?  yewe'^. 
"  Gwidi  na^nagd-ida^  dn?  yewe'^?  Tlomomdn  wi's;  k'di  ga^al 
di  dni^  yewe'^"  nagd-ihi^  waxa.  Wi4n  we^gia-uda^  mi'  yd^. 
Mi'  s"aFo"dan,  mi'  o't*  6pxa.  Gi'wa^hi  baxdmda^  mi'  da'^agkn, 
"Gewe«k!eweM"— "Ga  di  haga  nak'wok?  Mi'  wi's  ak!a 
tlomoman,"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi  kiwalt'a*. 


"Gewe*k!ewe!  sgisi  dasgdxit'." — "Ga  di  haga  nak'wok'?" 
— "  Gewe^k  leweM "  Ganehi^  mi'  p!i'  gel^k',  mi'  p!i'  dat'.agai 
sgisi  klwdlt'a*.  Mi'  p!i'  wd*da  kiwar  ginik"";  mi'  6pxa  igi'na. 
"Wok'dik!"— "Wo'k'dixa  yuk'na^  ga^al  di  haga  do^mk'?"— 
"Wok'dik!"     Mi'  6pxa  hd^gwidik'^,  mi'  ^alp!i'tc!ulo''k'i  klwaP. 


Mi'  tlomo^m. 


Ganehi^  6pxa^a  k'o^px  k'aUk'alhi.  Mi'  ba*yew6n;  mi' 
hono^  abaiyewe'^  hawilit'gwan.  Mi'  hono^  yapla  la*le^  sgisi, 
mi' ba*yewe'^;  ulums"iH!omomdn.  Gana^nex  yapla  do^mdkmk' 
klwar. 


'This  is  no  normal  verb  form,  but  an  exclamatory  formation  on  the  aorist  stem 
geweklaw-,  "to  tie  (a  salmon)  in  bowstring  fashion"  (see  Sapir,  "Notes  on  the 
Takelma  Indians,"  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  p.  272,  footnote  2).  The 
idea  implied  by  Pitch  is  that  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  as  is  a  salmon  to  the  string  by 
which  it  is  carried.  For  another  exclamatory  verb  form  showing  abnormal  redupli- 
cation, see  p.  25,  1.  7  (sgtlbibi  +  ix). 
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s-do  you  intend  to  do,  s-do  you  intend  to  die?"  he  was  told. 
(Coyote  lashed  Pitch  with  his  tail;  it  stuck.)  "Ddlhi  dolhi, 
sharp-mouthed  Coyote,  red  in  his  ear ! ' '  (Coyote)  was  called. 
"  D61hi  dolhi,  who's  going  to  bite  me  with  his  mouth?" — 
"S-what  s-are  you  saying?  Long  ago  by  the  ocean  when  I 
bit  a  person,  he  died,"  (Pitch)  was  told.  Now  he  bit  him;  now 
Coyote  was  killed. 

"Gew6  +  ^k!ewe^!"*  (exclaimed  Pitch),  while  (Coyote's) 
younger  brother  was  in  the  house.  Now  his  elder  brother  did 
not  return.  "What's  happening  to  him,  that  he  does  not  return? 
He  must  have  been  killed.  For  what  reason  does  he  not  return  ? ' ' 
said  his  younger  brother.  Now  when  the  next  dawn  came,  off 
he  went.  Now  he  went  to  look  for  him,  hunted  now  for  his  elder 
brother.  When  he  came  to  yet  some  distance  off,  then  he  heard 
him,  "  Gewe^k  !ewe^ !  " — "So  then  it  is  that  one  that  did  so  to 
him?  Now  indeed  he  has  been  killed,  I  guess,"  said  Coyote 
the  younger. 

"Gewe^klewe!  sharp-mouthed  Coyote!" — "So  then  it  is 
that  one  that  did  so  to  him?"— "Gewe^klewe^!"  Now  then  he 
drilled  for  fire.  Coyote  the  younger  now  did  build  a  fire.  And 
the  fire  he  took  with  him  to  Pitch,  and  his  elder  brother  he  took 
hold  of.  "0  cousin!"  said  (Pitch).  "Being  his  cousin,  it 
seems,  therefore  you  killed  him?" — "O  cousin!"  Now  his  elder 
brother  he  threw  to  one  side,  and  he  set  fire  to  Pitch.  Now 
he  killed  him. 

Then,  'tis  said,  ashes  over  his  elder  brother  he  rolled.  Now 
he  restored  him  to  life,  and  again  they  returned  home  into  their 
house.  Now  again  had  Coyote  become  a  person,  now  he  had 
revived,  but  before  he  had  been  killed.  It  is  in  that  way  that 
Pitch  was  wont  to  kill  people. 
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7.  Coyote  in  a  Hollow  Tree.' 

Will'  yow6^,  sgisihi  wit'  a'k'da^x;  loplodia'^,  nox  lop!5t'. 
Ganehi^  hono^  pla'shi  lop!6t';  ganehi^  dn?  dehi  wok'.  Mi' 
suns  la^le  p!d*s.  Gane  t'gunuk'i^^;  gane  yal  hohok'wal  ganau 
gini^k'.  "Des'ip'gwi'p',"  nagdhil  Gane  hono^  "Decip'gwi'p'," 
nagdhi^,  dehi^tclibip'gwit'. 

Ganehi^  lep'nix  ga  ganku  yowo^.  Ganehi^  banx  loho'^ ;' 
gane  an?  yoklwoi  gw?n^.  Gane  bo''  nexada^  gane  mi'  yap!a 
yilim,  mi'  sgele''^  "De^se^xip'!  dndi  nek'  ge  wit'?  K'a-iwi^ 
tlomomdnda^  gas'i^  gayawkt'p'.  De^se^^xit'p'!"  nagd-ihi^ 
Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^  la^it'a^  gane  mi'^s  ge  gini^k'  klele^s. 
"Bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'!"  Gane  plabkp'  sgd'^t'hi^ 
Gane  bo"  nexada^  mi'  dagaxda*  dats'Ia^mx,  gane  "C^a! 
s'dagaxdek'  dats"!kmx. "     Mi'  he^iVan. 


Mi'  da^sgekli.  Dabalnixa  laHe'  mi'  hono^  sgele''^,  "6  + 
gwidi  leme^xdap'?  Bo"  wi's  k'a-iwi'^  domk'i^  eit'e^  ga-iwat'ba^. 
Me^bep'xip'!  de^s*e**xip'!"  naga-ihi^  sgisi.  A'n?  nek'  baxd^m. 
Gane  "Gwidi'+  leme^xdap'?  K'a-iwi'^  tlomomanda^  gas'i^ 
gayawkt'p',"  naga-ihi^  T!e^k'^  hono^  ge  gini^k';  gane  mi' 
sg6"t'.  "P!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au!"  nagd-ihil  Ganehi^ 
dabalnixa  la^lit'a^  guxwit'gwa  ts'ldmx  klemM.  Gane  "Oa! 
da*s"tc!^'mxde^,  dagaxdek'  datclkmx."  Mi'  hono^  ts"!inits"!anx, 
mi'  ha^^yewe'^. 

Da*sgek!i.  Gane  gwi'^ne  la^lit'a^  mi'  hono^  sgele"^,  "S'gwidi 
leme^xdap'?  K'a-iwT'^  tlomomanda^  gas'i^  gayawkt'p',"  nagd- 
ihi^.  An?  nek'  dak'dahalk'wa.  "S'gwidi'  s1emk!iauk'?" 
Gane  "S'gwidi  leme^xdap'?  C^andi  mi'^s  ge  eit'p'?"  naga-ihi^. 
Gane  an?  k'ai  yap!k.      "S'gwidi'  lemkliauk'?"  akhi  wa*himit'- 

*  Compare  Dixon,  Maidu  Myths,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum   of  Natural 
History,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  90,  91. 
^  =  V  gunu^k' -hi^ . 
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7.  Coyote  in  a  Hollow  Tree.^ 

A  house  there  was;  Coyote,  indeed,  was  traveling  about  all 
by  himself.  It  was  storming,  rain  was  falling;  and  then  also 
snow,  indeed,  was  falling.  Then  no  further  he  got,  now  the 
snow  had  become  deep.  Then  he  became  cold,  and  into  a  hollow 
pine  he  went.  "Close  up!"  he  said  to  it.  Then  again  "Close 
up!"  he  said  to  it,  and,  'tis  said,  it  closed  up. 

Then,  'tis  said,  all  winter  he  was  therein.  Then,  'tis  said, 
he  was  hungry;'  now  he  did  not  know  how  long  (he  had  been 
there).  Now  after  some  little  time  then  he  called  upon  the 
people,  now  he  shouted,  "Do  you  open  up  for  me!  Is  not  some- 
one going  about  over  there?  Whenever  I  killed  anything,  then 
you  did  eat  of  it.  Do  you  open  up  for  me!"  he  said.  Then, 
'tis  said,  after  some  little  time  had  elapsed,  then  a  certain 
Woodpecker  came  there.  "Bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'!" 
Now  he  chopped,  cut  out  (a  hole).  Now  after  some  little  time 
then  (Coyote's)  head  ached,  and  "C^a!  s-my  head  is  aching," 
(he  said).     Now  he  was  left  there. 

Now  he  listened.  A  long  time  elapsed  and  again  he  shouted, 
"Oh,  whither  have  you  all  gone?  If  perchance  I  should  kill 
anything  after  a  little  while,  you  shall  eat  of  it.  Come  here 
and  chop  for  me !  Open  up  for  me!"  said  Coyote.  No  one  came. 
Then  "Whither  have  you  all  gone?  Whenever  I  kill  anything, 
then  you  eat  of  it,"  he  said.  This  time  Yellowhammer  went 
there,  and  now  cut  out  (a  hole).  "  P!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au 
p!au!"  he  said.  Then  for  a  long  time  he  made  his  heart  strong. 
Then  "C^a!  s-my  ears  are  deafened,  my  head  is  aching!"  (said 
Coyote).     Now  he  also  was  angry  and  flew  off  again. 

He  listened.  Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  then 
again  he  shouted,  "S- whither  have  you  all  gone?  Whenever 
I  kill  anything,  then  you  eat  of  it,"  he  said.  No  one  answered 
him.  "S- whither  s-can  they  all  have  gone?"  Then  "S- whither 
have  you  all  gone?     S-is  not  one  of  you  there?"  he  said.     And 

'Literally,  "he  hunger-died."     Cf.  baonx  tlomo^k'wa,  "hunger  killed  him,"  i.e., 
"he  was  hungry." 
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gwit'.  "S-be  +  "!  gwidi  lemeklia"^?"  Mi'  mi'^s  ba-ik'.iyi^k', 
mi'  bdk'ba^  ba-ik!iyi^k'.  Ganehi^  mi'  sgut'.u'xa^  "Bak'  bak' 
bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'!"  He^k'apldk'ap'  mahmi.  Guxwit'gwa 
ts!dmx  k'.em^i;  mi'  damahdi  la*le\  he^nehi  ts' lini'ts"  !anx. 
"S"^d!  cdagaxdek'  dats"!kmx,"  naga-ihi^.  Mi'  heMd^  yewe'^ 
ts*  lini'ts'  !anx  bdk'ba  sgisi  ga^l. 


Ganehi^  bo"  hono^  hawi  ci^uli  bem  ganku.  Mi'  hono^ 
sgel^''^,  "S'gwidi  leme^xdap'?  s'de^s'^^xip' !"  naga-ihi^.  A'n? 
nek'  ba-ik!iyi^k'.  Mi'  bai^dlyowol  "5+  mi'  di  s-amgikuk'?" 
guxwi'  dats'.a^mx.  "Ge^nedi  eme^  yuk'a^?"  miW  nagd'^  gelhe- 
wehana^  "Mi'  di  samdxa  lap'k'?"  Mi'  hono^  sgele''^  mi' 
hono^  dn?  nek'  ba-ik!iyi^k'. 

"Mi'  xa^sgo^fgwide^  sgutlusgat'gwide^"  nagd-ihi^  Mi' 
bu^binixdagwa  he^sg6"t',  mi'  ba-igwidik"".  Mi'  hono^  he^sg6''t' 
dayawdntlixi,  mi'  hono^  ba-igwidik'^.  Mi'  hono^  gwelxdagwa 
he''sg6"t',  ba-igwidik"';  hono^  dayawantlixi  he^sgo^t',  ba-igwi- 
dik'".  Mi' hono^  gane  gwa^s'i'xdagwa  ba-it!ixixi  ha^winit'gwa, 
mi'  ba-ik!uwu.  Mi'hi^  mel  sgisi  gwa*s'i'  wet'gigwa.  "C^ai 
me^yek"^  gwa*cixdek',  dalsgenhit'!  gwa^cixd^k'  me^ygk'^." 
Dagaxdagwa  ba-igwidik"';  mi'  hono^  tsMelei  wet'gigwa  mel\ 
"C%i  ts'leleit'k'  me^yek"',"  naga-ihi^  sgisi;  ts'Ielei  wet'gin, 
mSl  xebe%.  Gane  mi'  tsM^'^ns  igi'na,  ts' leleit'gwa  klem^i. 
He^nes'i^  almi'^s  ts"  leleit'gwa  ganau  yeweykk'"  ts'Ie^ns.  He^ne 
gam  "Almi'^s  y^u!"  waMixdagwa  ga  nagk.  WaMixdagwa  ga 
na^nagk. 


Gane  ya^  banx  t'.omok'wa.  Mi'  t'ga*  haxaniya  mi' 
alt'.aykk';  melebc  ganau  gini^k'.  Ganehi^  biu  ^alo^dkn.^  Ganehi^ 
biu  mixdlha  p!eye^.  A'ni^  lep';  gayau,  gayau,  gayau,  gayau, 
bm  gayau;   hadedilt'a  wit'.      Ganehi^  t'ga*  haxdt'  mel^bc  biu 

'  Another  species  of  woodpecker  is  referred  to. 
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there  was  no  person  at  all.  "  S-whither  can  they  all  have 
gone?"  He  himself  did  speak  to  himself.  "S'be  +  "!  Whither 
have  they  all  gone?"  Now  one  did  come,  now  big  Woodpecker* 
came.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  he  cut  out  (a  hole).  "  Bak'  bak' 
bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'!"  Big  pieces  he  chipped  off.  His  heart 
(Coyote)  made  strong.  Now  the  hole  became  large,  just  then 
he  became  angry.  "  S'^d!  s-my  head  is  aching!"  he  said.  Now 
way  off  he  flew  back,  big  Woodpecker  was  angry  with  Coyote. 

And  again  now  he  was  still  sitting  in  the  tree,  now  again 
he  shouted,  "S-whither  have  you  all  gone?  s-open  up  for  me!" 
he  said.  No  one  came.  Now  he  looked  out.  "Oh,  has  sum- 
mer come  already?"  and  his  heart  was  sick.  "Can  I  have 
been  here  so  long?"  said  he  now,  thinking.  "Can  it  have  become 
summer  already?"  Again  now  he  shouted,  and  again  no  one 
came. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  cut  myself  up,  I'll  cut  myself  to  pieces," 
he  said.  Now  he  cut  off  his  arm  and  threw  it  out.  And  again 
he  cut  off  the  left  (arm)  and  threw  it  out  again.  Now  again 
his  leg  he  cut  off  and  threw  it  out;  again  the  left  (leg)  he  cut 
off  and  threw  it  out.  And  now  also  his  intestines  he  pulled  out 
from  inside  of  himself  and  threw  them  out.  Now,  'tis  said, 
Crow  took  away  from  Coyote  his  intestines.  "C^ai!  come  back 
with  my  intestines,  s-black  thing!  Come  back  with  my  intes- 
tines!" He  threw  out  his  own  head;  now  also  his  eyes  Crow 
took  away  from  him.  "C^ai!  come  back  with  my  eyes!"  said 
Coyote.  Of  his  eyes  he  was  deprived,  'twas  Crow  that  did  it. 
And  now  wild-rose  berries  he  took  and  made  them  his  eyes. 
And  then  he  caused  the  wild-rose  berries  to  come  together  in 
his  eyes.  And  then  "Come  back  together!"  that  to  his  own 
body  he  said.     His  body  did  that. 

Then  on  he  went  and  was  hungry.  Now  he  discovered 
a  field  that  had  been  burnt  down,  into  a  burnt-down  field  he 
went.     Then,  'tis  said,  he  looked  for  grasshoppers^  and  nume- 


'  Fields  were  sometimes  burnt  down  in  order  to  get  the  grasshoppers,  a  favorite 
food. 
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mixalha  p'.eye^  Ganehi^  bo"  ngxada^  mi*  sgelewa'ldan,  "Sgisi 
dix6  +  "s!*  sgisi  dix6  +  "s!"  nagdnhi^  fan  ga  nak'wok*.  "S't'an 
^alt!e*s"it',  Idmx  gamaxdi  dayawdntlixi  ga-iwd^s!" — "Sgisi 
dix6  +  "s!  sgisi  dix6  +  "s!"  nagdnhi^  ga  nagaik'wa  fan.  Sgisi 
ya^,  biu  lep'.  "Sgisi  dix6  +  "s!  sgisi  dix6  +  "s!"  gdnga  ga 
yaxa  nagaik'wa.  "  S'f  an  ^altlu'^cif!  ma^a  lamx  gamaxdi 
dayawdntlixi  ga-iwa^s!"  nagdhi^  ha^wif.  "Sgisi  dix6  +  "s!" 
gangdhi  ga  yaxa  nagd'^  fan. 


Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^  "  Sk'adi  naga?"  gwenliwila"^.  "a+ 
gu'hok"^-  na^nex  sga  di  nak'ik'?"  naga-ihi^.  Ganehi^  mi'  k!wal 
6'f,  mi'  k'.wal  tiaykk'.  Mi'  al^leplexlap',  mi'  hadi'fgwa 
matslak'.  Ganehi^  he^ne  hono^  lep'  bm;  gane  lep'  p!i  gadal 
wif.  Mi'  hono^  "Sgisi  diha  +  x!  sgisi  diha+x!" — "T'an 
^altlu'^s'if !  s'k'adi  nagd'^?"  ts' lini'ts" lanxhi^  sgisi.  Ganehi^  mi' 
di^f  uwu'^k'  gwenf  liwila"^  didelganf  g\va.  Mi'  yaxa  delgan 
haxak'.  "Sgadi  nak'ik'?"  Mi'  xamhiwili''^  "Haxiyk  sga*- 
fap'de^"  naga-i^his.  Xa^bobin  ya^  sgd^'ap'.  "Haxiyd 
mi'^wa  sga^fep'de^"  naga-i^his.  Mi'  hax,  loho'^  Gweldi; 
ba^bi^f  le^p'lap. 


'  Coyote's  intestines  had  been  taken  from  him,  hence  the  grasshoppers  went  right 
through  him.  The  word  used  in  the  text  might  also  refer  to  the  spilling  of  acorns 
out  of  a  hopper. 
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rous  grasshoppers  were  lying  about.  He  did  nothing  but  pick 
them  up  and  eat,  eat,  eat,  eat,  eat  grasshoppers;  everywhere  he 
went  about.  Then,  'tis  said,  there  was  a  burnt-down  field  and 
numerous  grasshoppers  were  lying  about.  Then  after  a  little 
while  someone  shouted  to  him,  "Coyote's  anus  is  spilling!^ 
Coyote's  anus  is  spilling!"  he  was  told.  Squirrel  it  was  that  said 
that  to  him.  "S-little-eyed  Squirrel!  half-eater  of  raw  sun- 
flower seeds!" — "Coyote's  anus  is  spilling!  Coyote's  anus  is 
spilling!"  he  was  told.  Squirrel  it  was  that  said  that  to  him. 
Coyote  went  on,  gathered  and  ate  grasshoppers.  "Coyote's 
anus  is  spilling!  Coyote's  anus  is  spilling!"  only  that  he  kept 
saying  to  him.  "S-tiny-eyed  Squirrel!  half-eater,  you  for  your 
part,  of  raw  sunflower  seeds!"  he  said  to  him  by  way  of 
rejoinder.  "Coyote's  anus  is  spilling!"  just  only  that  Squirrel 
kept  saying. 

Then,  'tis  said,  after  a  little  while  "S-what's  he  saying  about 
it?"  (said  Coyote  and)  looked  behind  him.  "Ah!  just  like 
something  planted,^  s-is  that  what  he  means?"  he  said.  Now 
then,  'tis  said,  he  hunted  for  pitch,  and  pitch  he  found.  Now 
he  kneaded  it  up  into  a  cake  and  put  it  into  his  anus.  And 
then  again,  'tis  said,  he  gathered  and  ate  grasshoppers,  gathered 
them  and  walked  about  among  the  fragments  of  fire.  Now 
again  "Coyote's  anus  is  burning!  Coyote's  anus  is  burning!" — 
"Tiny-eyed  Squirrel!  s-what's  he  saying?"  Coyote  was  angry. 
Now  then  he  fett  hot  in  his  anus,  back  he  looked  behind  his 
buttocks.  Now  indeed  his  buttocks  were  burning.  "S-is  that 
what  he  meant?"  Now  he  ran  to  the  water.  "Into  the  water 
I  shall  jump,"  he  thought.  Right  among  alder  bushes  he 
jumped.  "  I  intend  to  jump  into  the  water,"  he  had  thought. 
Now  he  burned  up,  he  died.  'Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and 
eat  your  ba*p'-seeds. 


'  A  row  of  tobacco  plants  is  meant.     Tobacco  was  the  only  plant  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  Oregon. 
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8.   Coyote  Visits  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Will'  yow6^;  sgisi  a'k'da^xi  wiyiwi^t'.  Ganehi^  "  Xildm 
yap!a  yank'^,"  neye^hi^;  gana^n^x  yaxa  da^le^lkk'^.  Gangdhi 
xilam  yap  !a  yank"'.  Dabalnixa  la*le\  "  K'adi  nagkn,  'Xilam 
yap!a  yank'",'  neyeMa^?  Ne^  ge  ginik'de^  Yap!a  loh6ida^ 
dn?  hono^  m^^yewe'^,  gasi^  bo"  'Xilam  yap!a  yank"','  neye^ 
gi'^k  'Loho'^'  nagait'e^;  an?  mi'  hono^  me^wit'  lohdida^," 
nagd-ihi^  sgisi. 


Mi'  yd^  xilam  gwa^ldm  hat!u**luk';  ya^  gwis'i^wd'k'di 
xilam  gwa*lam  hat!u*^ltik'.  Mi'  tc  lucumdldan ;  ^  dn?  ge  da'^yowo^ 
tc  lucumaldanma^  ganga  yd^  Xilam  tclucumalt'gwa,  k'ai- 
s'i^wo'k'di,  yal  k!egela-us"ixda*  k'wedei,  wa^da  gwidilha. 
Ganga  xilam  gwa^ldm  ganku  ya^;  tclucumaldan  yaxa.  Ganehi^ 
xilam  hat'ga^da  wok'.  "Mi'  baxa^m  sgisi  da^molhe^t'. 
Gasalhi,  ^ei  6k'i!  sgisi  mi'  ba-ik  !iyi^k* , "  nagd-ihi^  xilkm. 
Wu"lham  hoyodkk"'  xilkm;  aga  he^ne  k'ai  gwala  waklodo- 
dinma^  gdhi  duk'  dit!iigiii  wak  lododinma^  hop!fe'%  lohoida^. 
Mi'  p!i  datlagai  sgisi.  "Gasdlhi  ^ei  ok'i  sgisi  damolheH'," 
nagd-ihi^  xilkm.     Mi'  wa-iwi'  ei  ^ogoik'wa. 


"H"+,  mi'  ba-igingadd^  aFwaMide,"^  nagd-ihi  sgisi  wiyi- 
mdt'  mi.  "Gasdlhi,  gasdlhi,  sgisi!  ei  ganau  gink'!" — "H''+, 
ba-igingadd^  aFwaMide,"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi.  "Ganau  gink' 
gasdlhi  ei!" — "H"+,  ba-igingadd^  aPwaMide,"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi. 
Mi'  ba-igini^k'  wa-iwi'.  Dak't'ek!exa^  sgisi,  eme^  yd^hi  s'ds' 
naga'^  dibo'^wi'da.  "Gasalhi,  amd'!  gasalhi,  ei  ganau  gink'," 
naganhi^  sgisi,  wa-iwi'  dexebe^n.  Gane  mi'hi^  p!i  ba^yank""; 
mi'    du^gi'    ^alp!i'tc!ulu"^k'i    wa-iwi'^a    xilkm,   dn?   yap!d.      Mi' 

'  The  sound  characteristic  of  ghosts.     See  p.  78,  note  2. 
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8.  Coyote  Visits  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

A  house  there  was ;  Coyote  kept  going  about  all  by  himself. 
Then,  'tis  said,  "Ghosts  are  taking  away  people,"  they  said, 
thus  he  always  heard.  Just  ghosts  kept  taking  away  people. 
A  long  time  elapsed.  "What  is  meant  when  people  say,  'Ghosts 
are  taking  away  people?'  Well,  I  will  go  there.  When  people 
die  they  are  not  again  to  return  here,  yet  now  people  are  say- 
ing, 'Ghosts  are  taking  away  people.'  I,  however,  say,  'They 
are  dead.'  Not  again  now  are  they  to  come  and  travel  about 
when  they  have  died,"  said  Coyote. 

Now  off  he  went,  the  trail  of  the  ghosts  he  followed;  he 
went  I  don't  know  where,  followed  in  the  trail  of  the  ghosts. 
Now  someone  made  a  chirping  soiind;^  he  did  not  give  ear  to 
that  when  the  chirping  noise  was  made  to  him,  but  just  went  on. 
The  ghosts  made  a  chirping  noise  to  him,  but  something  or 
other  he  kept  throwing  at  them,  the  fungus  (?)of  pine  is  its  name. 
In  the  trail  of  the  ghosts  he  just  went  along,  and  a  chirping 
noise  they  kept  making  to  him.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  arrived 
in  the  land  of  the  ghosts.  "Now  red-eared  Coyote  has  come. 
Quick,  give  him  a  canoe!  Coyote  now  has  come,"  said  the 
ghosts.  The  ghosts  were  dancing  the  menstrual  dance.  These, 
with  whatever  things  they  had  then  been  buried,  just  those 
garments  they  wore,  wherewith,  when  long  ago  they  had  died, 
they  had  been  buried.  Now  Coyote  built  a  fire.  "Quickly, 
give  red-eared  Coyote  a  canoe,"  said  the  ghosts.  Now  a  girl 
did  give  to  him  a  canoe. 

"H''+ ,  you  shall  come  to  shore  to  where  I  am,"^  said  Coyote, 
he  now  exercised  his  supernatural  power  upon  her.  "Quick, 
quick.  Coyote!  come  into  the  canoe!" — "H'^+,  you  shall  come  to 
shore  to  where  I  am,"  said  Coyote.  "Into  the  canoe  quickly 
come!" — "H^+,  you  shall  come  to  shore  to  where  I  am,"  said 
Coyote.  Now  the  girl  came  to  shore.  Coyote  was  smoking; 
right  here  she  took  her  stand  alongside  of  him.  "Quick,  come 
on!  quick,  come  into  the  canoe,"  Coyote  was  told,   'twas  the 

'Literally,  "to  my  body." 
7 
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du"gi'  hax.  Mi'  xamhiwili'^  ei  ganku  hansa^k*^;  mi'  ^aga  hawi 
wu"lham  hoyoddk"^  xilam^k  dalt'gwan  wobilik'"  p!i.  Mi' 
^aldatclulu^k'  xilam  du"gi',  addt'wi^  wa^bilik'^,  mi'  hon6^ 
aldatclulu^k'.  Ganehi^  xilam  hax  ^aldil.  "D6  do  do  do  do 
do!"^  naga-ihi^  xilkm;  sgisis'i^  hant'ada  ci^uli,  alxi'k*  xilam 
haxda^ 


Gw?ne  la*le\  p  !a-idi'hana^s  p!i.  Xilam  buc  la*le\  sgisi 
ga  na^nagk,  haxna.  Ganehi^  "Smd  di  k'di  ga^al  yap!a  yana- 
gwada^?  Mi'  lohoykt'.  Wede  gana^nex  yuk'  yap!a  lohok'i^ 
wede  yanak"";  loho^t'  gangk.  Wede  hono^  n^k'  alxi'^k'wok' 
yap!a  lohok'i^"  naga-ihi^  sgisi.  Mi'  hinau  yewe'^;  xilam 
he^pli'leme^k'i. 


9.  Coyote  and  the  Origin  of  Death. 

Xilam  seb^f  ha'p'da  loh6k'.  Sgisidi'l  no'tslat'gwan  yuk'. 
Gas'i^  nak'ik',  "Laps  yimixi  ha'p'dek'  lohdida^  laps  yimixi," 
naga-ihi^  xilam  sebet'.  "A'ni^  laps  yi'misbi^n;  gwidis'i^  y6H' 
xilkm  y^uk'i^?"  naga-ihi^  sgisi.  Nd"s'i^  yewe'^  xilam  sebet', 
k!od6t'  ha'p'dagwa  lohoida^ 


Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la*le\-  mi'  sgisi  ha'p'da  xilam  la*le\ 
mi'  loh6'2.  Mi'  n6"s-  gini^k'  xilam  sebet'  wdMa.  "Laps 
yimixi  ha^p'd^k'  lohoidal"— "  K'adi  naga-it'?"  xilam  sebet' 
ga    naga'^       "  Ho^xa^k    ma^a    ga    neges'dam    'Laps    yimixi' 


*  In  a  Yana  theft  of  fire  myth  collected  by  the  writer  the  practically  identical  du 
du  du  du  du  du  occurs  to  indicate  pain  from  contact  with  fire  (see  Sapir,  Yana  Texts, 
University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  note 
50).  Compare  also  the  evidently  identical  Klamath  tii  tu  tu  (see  Gatschet,  op.  cif., 
p.  112),  though  here  it  indicates  on  the  contrary  pain  from  tingling  cold. 
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girl  that  said  so.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  he  picked  up  a  fragment 
of  fire;  now  he  set  fire  to  the  skirt  of  the  ghost  girl,  no  person 
she.  Now  her  skirt  bvimed.  Then  to  the  water  she  ran  into. the 
canoe  and  paddled  it  across.  Now  these  ghosts  were  still  danc- 
ing the  menstrual  dance,  and  among  them  she  rushed  with  the 
fire.  Now  she  set  fire  to  the  garments  of  the  ghosts;  to  every 
one  she  rushed  with  (the  fire),  and  again  set  fire  to  them.  Then, 
'tis  said,  all  the  ghosts  were  burning.  "Do  do  do  do  do  do!"* 
said  the  ghosts,  while  Coyote  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  was  looking  at  the  ghosts  as  they  burned. 

Some  time  elapsed  and  the  fire  ceased.  The  ghosts  were 
exterminated;  Coyote  did  that,  burned  them.  Then,  'tis  said, 
"S-for  what  reason  are  you  going  to  take  away  people?  Now 
you  have  died.  Not  thus  will  it  be  when  people  die,  they  will 
not  take  others  with  them;  they  will  die  for  good.  Not  again 
will  any  one  see  them,  when  people  die,"  said  Coyote.  Now 
up  river  he  returned.     The  ghosts  he  had  annihilated  with  fire. 

9.  Coyote  and  the  Origin  of  Death. 

The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people^  died.  He  and  Coyote 
were  neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him, 
"Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket, " 
said  Roasting-dead-people.  "I'll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for 
where  are  they  going  to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?"  said 
Coyote.  And  next  door  returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and 
buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote's  child 
became  sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting- 
dead-people.  "Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died." — 
"What  did  you  say?"  Roasting-dead-people  said  that.  "Yes- 
terday indeed  when  I  did  say  to  you,   'Lend  me  a  blanket,' 

'  This  is  the  name  of  a  bug  that  could  not  be  further  identified.  It  was  described 
as  all  black,  long-legged,  and  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  name  is  due,  or 
supposed  to  be  due,  to  the  fact  that  this  insect  was  held  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
death. 
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nagasbinda^  'Yap!a  gwidi'  y6^t'  y^uk'i^?'  Mi'  hawdxi"^ 
ha*p'd^k',"  nagd-ihi^  xilam  seb^t'.  N6"s*i^  sgisi  yew6'^. 
"Sga'+"  t'agd'^.     Ga  ga^al  bo"  ^dn?  yap!a  yewe'^  lohdida^ 


lo.  Coyote  Goes  Courting. 

Will'  yow6^,  sgisi  a'k'da^x  t'i's  loklolha  be^vi^  Dewenxa 
la^ifa^  hon62  t'i's  16"k' ;  dni«  k'di  yap!a,  a'k'da^xi;  dahoxa 
liwilhak"^.  Ganehi^  hono^  wi^in  we^gia-uda^  t'i's  lok!61ha; 
gw?ne  di  wede  t'i's  16"^k'  be%vi^  Dewenxa  la^llt'a^  hon6^ 
t'i's  16"k'.  Ganehi^  dahoxa  la''le\  t'i's  man  mixal  halo- 
ho^'nand^.^ 


Mi'  k'ai  da'^agkn  wii'^lham  hoyodagwkn;  mi'  dasgek!i'. 
Ganehi^  "S'^d!  gwidi  wii'^^lham  hoyodagwkn?"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi. 
Mi'  da*t!aydk'  wii^lham  hoyodagwdnma^  "C^a!  ge  ginik'de^" 
MiW  yd^  t'i's  he^kluwu.  Mi'  hd^c',  hu^lint';  s-as'ini  dd^sgek!i\ 
Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  he^bili''^  ho^k'.  Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  ligint', 
hawi  wu"lham  hoyodagwan  da%l.  Ganehi^  "AM  eme^  mi'^wa 
wii^^lham  hoyodagwdn. "  Ge  wok',  dn?  k'ai  ydp!a.  "SgemeMi 
aga^a  hoidikuk'?"  naga-ihi^  a'k'i  wahimit'gwit'.  ^ali  da^51 
wu^lham  hoididuk'i^  na^nagd'^.  "  Eme^  mi'^wa  hinwadk."  Mi' 
hono^  h6^k',  gw?ne  di  wede  h6k';  da^61  hoididuk'i^  na^nagd'^ 
Ganehi^  hond^  he^bili''^  ho^k'. 


T'ga*    k'wedei     p  !uwu'^a-uk* ,     "  Ge     mi'Va    hoyodid''^" 
nagd-ihi^  sgisi.     Ganehi^  hond^  he^bili''^  gw?ne  di  wede  h6k'; 

•Literally,  "that  he  had  caused  them  to  die-in." 
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you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  me,  'Where  will  the  people 
be,  if  they  return?'  Now  my  child  is  rotting,"  said  Roasting- 
dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned.  "Sga+!"  he 
cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return  when 
they  die. 

lo.  Coyote  Goes  Courting. 

A  house  there  was;  every  day  Coyote  used  to  set  traps 
for  gophers  all  by  himself.  When  the  next  day  came,  again 
he  set  traps  for  gophers.  There  were  no  people  there,  he  was 
all  alone ;  in  the  evening  he  always  brought  home  (the  gophers). 
Then  again,  when  the  next  dawn  came,  he  always  set  his  traps 
for  gophers.  How  long  did  he  not  set  his  traps  for  gophers 
every  day?  When  the  next  day  came,  again  he  set  his  traps 
for  gophers.  Then  the  evening  came,  and  how  many  gophers 
he  had  trapped^  he  counted. 

Now  something  he  heard,  the  menstrual  dance  was  being 
danced.  Now  he  listened.  Then,  'tis  said,  "S'^a!  where  is  the 
menstrual  dance  being  danced?"  said  Coyote.  Now  he  heard 
the  menstrual  dance  being  danced.  "  C^a!  there  I'll  go. ' '  Now 
off  he  went,  threw  away  the  gophers.  Now  he  ran,  was  tired, 
stood  still,  listened.  Now  then  again  he  rushed  off,  he  ran. 
Now  then,  'tis  said,  again  he  rested,  still  the  menstrual  dance 
was  danced  (as  though)  near  at  hand.  Then,  'tis  said,  "A'! 
probably  here  the  menstrual  dance  is  being  danced. ' '  There  he 
arrived,  but  there  were  no  people.  "  S-where  can  these  be 
dancing?"  he  said,  he  himself  did  speak  to  himself.  Right  here 
near  by  it  was  as  though  they  were  dancing  the  menstrual  dance. 
"  Here  up  river  it  probably  is.  "  Now  again  he  ran.  How  long 
did  he  not  run?  As  though  they  were  dancing  near  by  it  was. 
Then  off  again  he  rushed,  he  ran. 

The  name  of  the  land  he  always  named,  "  There  they  must 
be  dancing,"  said  Coyote.  Then  off  again  he  rushed.  How 
long  did  he  not  run?  He  was  tired,  and  always  rested.  When- 
ever they  sang,  it  was  as  though  right  at  hand.     Then  again  he 
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hu'^lint',  ligilagknt'.  Ganga  helelid-uda^  ali'  na^nagd'^.  Ganehi^ 
hon6^  yd^,  he^bili"^,  gw?ne  di  wede  yankk'.  "  Sgeme^di  aga^a 
wu^lham  hoyodagwan?"  naga-ihi^.  Da*sgek!eiha.  Ganehi^ 
"S'^a!  em^^  hinwadd  mi'^wa, "  agds'i^  gwent'ga*b6k'danda 
wu"lham  hoyodagwdn.  Mi'  hono^  ge  hiwili"^,  gw?ne  di  wede 
h5k'.  Ganehi^  gwi'^ne  la*le\  mi'  hu"lint';  ge^  yd^hi  da^ol  la*le^ 
wni^lham  hoyodagwdnma^  Mi'  hond^  hd^k'.  Ganehi^  s"as'ini, 
hu"lint',  da*sgek!i.     Ganehi^  mi'  ge  wok'. 

A+  wa-iwi'  ney6Ma^^  wu"lham  hoyodkk"',  k'di  gwala 
wa-iwi' — belp',  hd^k'a*,  tsMd'^s',  tsMama^l,  lap'am;  k'di  ndk!a 
di  ^an?  wu"lham  hoyoddk""?  K'ai  gwalk  s'as'ini.  Sgisi  mi' 
wok' ;  alxik  !ixa^  wu"lham  hoyodagwanma^.  Ganehi^  mi'^sga^ 
wa-iwi'  da^a'na-u  k'ai  gwala  dii^gwi'  ditlugui,  tclele^m.  "S^a! 
s'gd  ge  ^gi'^nan,"  naga-ihi^  Ganehi^  ganau  gini^k',  ga  yd*hi 
^i't!aut!au  iu'xda  da^a'na-u  wa-iwi'.  "Gane  ba-imasga  h6*l, 
ba-imasga!"  da^dna-u  wa-iwi'  ga  nagan. 

Ganehi^  ba-imats!kk'. 

3 


S 


^     ^    ^      i*^     r^^,     i        ^    ^    ^     r     nr^i     i 

4         4        4^4         404^4-^4       44^4         444^4 


"K!i-xin-hi^   geP-wi-liu-i'e  +  ',    k!i-xin-hi   geP-wi-liu-t'e+," 
naga-ihi^ 

^4  4  4  4^444  4  4  >' 

•'  Di'-t'bo"-k!dlx-de2    al-t'wa-pla-t'wap'-na^n," 
nagd-ihi^  lap'am  helelda^. 

4         4         4  0^044         4^4  4         4  4       \ 

**  Da-bo-k!op'-na^n    di-k  !a-las-na^n    gwel-sal-t  !ees-nahi  * 

4         4        4        44       4    4^^ 

la-p'am-hi   ^o-cu    ^o-cu," 
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went,  rushed  off.  How  long  did  he  not  go?  "  S- where  is  this 
menstrual  dance  being  danced?"  he  said.  He  kept  listening. 
Then,  'tis  said,  "  S'^a!  probably  here  up  river  it  is,  "  (he  thought), 
and  indeed  the  menstrual  dance  was  being  danced  in  the  east. 
Now  again  he  ran  there.  How  long  did  he  not  run  ?  Then  some 
time  elapsed,  and  he  was  tired.  Right  close  to  that  place  he  got 
where  the  dance  was  being  danced.  Now  again  he  ran.  Then, 
'tis  said,  he  stood  still,  was  tired,  listened.  Now  then  there  he 
arrived. 

Ah,  girls  in  great  number  were  dancing  the  menstrual 
dance,  many  kinds  of  girls — Swan,  Goose,  Bluejay,  Mouse,  Frog. 
What  kind  did  not  dance  the  menstrual  dance?  Many  kinds 
were  standing  there.  Now  Coyote  did  arrive;  he  looked  on 
while  the  menstrual  dance  was  being  danced.  Then,  'tis  said, 
one  girl,  a  chieftainess,  did  wear  many  sorts  of  garments,  (her 
shells)  did  rattle.  "S^a!  s-that  one  there  I'll  take,"  he  said. 
Then  among  them  he  went,  the  hand  of  just  that  one  he  seized, 
the  chieftainess  girl.  "Now  begin  the  song,  begin  it!"  That 
the  chieftainess  girl  was  told. 

Then,  'tis  said,  she  began  it, 

"K!ixinhi,  I  walk  about  strutting  out  my  breast! 
K!ixinhi,  I  walk  about  strutting  out  my  breast!" 

she  said. 

"Many  warts  I  have  on  my  back,  with  my  eyes  I  blink," 
said  Frog  as  she  sang. 

"  I  bubble  under  the  water,  in  my  rump  I  am  lean, 
no  fat  have  I  in  my  legs  and  feet, 
Frog  indeed,  ^ocu  ^ocu, ' ' 

^neye^da^  is  morphologically  the  subordinate  form  of  ne«yi^ ,  the  impersonal 
aorist  of  nagai-  :  na-  "to  say,  do."  It  is  frequently  idiomatically  used  to  mean  "  in 
great  number,  many." 

'  No  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  this  word. 

'The  normal  form  of  this  word  is  gel^wiliut'e^ ,  but  by  a  song  license  the  gram- 
matically important  glottal  catch  of  the  last  syllable  is  here  eliminated. 

*So  heard  for  gwelsalt.'ey^sna^n. 
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naga-ihi^  lap'am;  ak'i  ga  nagaik'wit'.     Ganehi^  a'k^a  gana^n^x 
hel6F, 

"^us-i   «us-i,^    ^us-i    ^xis-i,    ^vls'i   ^us-i," 
dayawant  lixihi  yonon. 

Ganehi^  k'di  gwala   heleP.      "  Mds-i^   ba-imdsga!"   tsMd^' 
ga  nagkn.     Ganehi^  heleF  ts'ld'^s", 


^    ^    ^      ^^       ^     ^       ^    ^    r 

4        4       4^4         *  4         4^444 


^     ^ 

4         4 


"Tc!ai-tc!i-a'  gwa-tca  gwa-tca,  tc!ai-tc!i-a  gwa-tca  gwa-tca. " 

Ganehi^    mi'    hon6^    "Mas"!^   ba-imdsga,"    nagkn    mi'^s   hono^ 
wa-iwi'  tsMamal.     Ganehi^  mi'  bd-imats!ak', 

I  IN  "}  B5  I  r  I  h  ^h  «  I  jN  II 

"J        4      4    4     4     4     \   4        4      4     4    4    4       <l 

' '  Be-be-bi-ni-bi-a  ^    be-be-bi-ni-bi-a. ' ' 
Gana^n6x  hel6P  tslamal;   sgisi  a'k!a  dayawdnt  !ixi  heleF, 

"  Sbe-be-bi-ni   s"be-be-bi-ni   s"be-be-bi-ni   s"be-be-bi-ni. " 

Ganehi^  "  Mds'i^  ba-imasga!"  ga  nagdsa^n  a'ihi.      Ganehi^ 
ba-imats!kk'  bePp', 


-^—^\ 


"Be-lel-do*  wain-ha,*  be-lel  -  do   wain-ha,    be-lel-do   waiu-ha,    be-lel-do   wain-ha," 

»The  accented  vowel  of  the  second  *ji5't  in  each  pair  is  always  held  out  a  trifle 
longer  than  that  of  the  first.  There  is  perhaps  a  play  upon  words  involved.  Coyote 
evidently  means  to  repeat  the  ^6cu  ^6cu  of  Frog,  but  perverts  her  burden  into  the 
verb  form  us'i,  "give  it  to  me." 

'By  "half"  is  meant  "only  a  part"  or  "incorrectly."  Indians  commonly  speak 
of  people  that  have  but  an  imperfect  command  of  a  language  as  talking  half  of  it. 

»A  play  upon  Bluejay's  own  name,  tc.'di^c  (=tc!ditc/-). 

*The  implied  reference  in  the  mind  of  an  Indian  is  here  to  the  word  beb^n, 
"  rushes."     The  mouse  is  often  found  among  rushes. 

•This  word  is  a  play  upon  the  word  for  "swan,"  berp'. 

•Swan's  round-dance  song,  as  here  given,  was  in  ordinary  use  as  such  among  the 
Takelma.     wainha  literally  means  "put  him  to  sleep."     It  seems  very  probable  that 
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said  Frog;  she  herself  did  call  herself  that.  Then,  'tis  said,  he, 
for  his  part,  did  sing  thus, 

"^us'i  ^us'i,  ^us"i  ^us'i,  ^us'i  ^us'i," 

only  half^  of  it  he  sang. 

Then,  'tis  said,  many  kinds  did  sing.  "  Do  you  in  your 
turn  begin  singing!"  Bluejay  that  was  told.  Then  Bluejay 
sang, 

"Tc!ditc!ia  gwatca  gwatca,  tc!aitc!ia  gwdtca  gwatca!" 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  again,  "  Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing, " 
one  girl  again  was  told.  Mouse.  Now  then  she  started  in  to 
sing, 

"  Bebebinibia,  bebebinibia. " 

Thus  did  sing  Mouse,  but  Coyote,  for  his  part,  did  sing  only 
half  ^  of  it, 

"S'b^bebini,  s'bebebini,  s'bebebini,  s'bebebini. " 

Then,  'tis  said,  "  Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing!"  that 
did  they  themselves  say  to  one  another.  Then  Swan  started 
in  to  sing, 

"  Beleldo  wdinha,  beleldo  wainha, 
Beleldo  wdinha,  beleldo  wainha," 


the  word  was  originally  used  in  its  literal  sense  in  luUabys,  then  transfered  to  other 
songs  as  a  mere  burden.     Cf.  the  following  lullaby: 

c  I       :      "       '11 

0  0  0  #11 

Mo      -     xo         wain     -     ha, 

S'im    -     hi  wain     -     ha, 

P!el    -     da         wain     -     ha. 

"Buzzard,  put  him  to  sleep!     Sim  [meaning  unknown],  indeed,  put  him  to  sleep! 
Snail,  put  him  to  sleep!" 
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nagd-ihi^  bePp',  heleF  gana^n^x  a'k^a.  Ganehi^  "  Mas'F  ba- 
imasga,"  nagasa^n  wa-iwi't'an,  ha^k'a  ga  nagkn.  Ganehi^ 
bd-imats!ak', 
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"Waiu-hj,  me-na  dol-k'i, 'wain-La    i-dol-k'i/wain-hume-na  dol-k'i,wain-bii    i-dol-k'i," 

hd^k'a*  gana^nex  heleP. 

Ganehi^  "S"^a!  gwidi  dolk'init'k'  yawayagwan?"  nagd-ihi^ 
meri^.     Ganehi^  hono^hi  gahi  neye^,  ga  he^l  yononan, 


"Wain-ha  me-na  dol-k'i,'wain-bu    i-dol-k'i,'wain-hame-nadol-k'i,wain-liii    i-dol-k'i." 

Ganehi^  mi'  da*^agkn.  "Gwidi  dolk'init'k'  yawayagwdn?" 
naga-ihi^  Mi'hi^  ya^  mena;  mi'  da^eMl  wu"lham  hoyoda- 
gwdnma^  gada*  gini^k'.     Mi' 

/■•/•'/  -^  ;•'  II 

"  S"hau         hau         hau         hau. " 
wu"lham  hoidigwia  gada*  gini^k'  menk. 

Ganehi^  da^^agan  wa-iwi't'an  daFwi^  mi'  xkmk'  baxamda^. 
"I's'i^  wede  he^lat',"  nagasa^n;  da^hi^aganin  xamk'  baxdmda^ 
Gangahi^  hoyodia"^,  dal^wi's'i^  "Wede  he^lat',  k'ai^wa  baxa^m," 
nagasa^nhi^  wa-iwi't'an.  Gangahi^  wu"lham  hoyodagwdn. 
Ganehi^  "Hau,  hau,  hdu,  hau."  Ba^s'abcoxigin;  mi'  yaxa 
^ali  la^le  xamk'.  Ganehi^  "Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,"  naga-ihi^ 
Mi'  dalxabili"^-  ba^yaMomo^s'ia''^  dn?  n^k'  t'.omom.  Sgisis'i^ 
aga  da^a'na-u  wa-iwi'  ^ho^gw^k"";  gdhi^  gs-^ga  mi'  k!uwu'^, 
xkmk'  yap!a  daxoyoxi. 


» Though  these  three  words  are  here  probably  felt  to  be  mere  burdens,  each  of 
them  can  be  translated  as  a  regular  Takelma  word:  "  Put-him-to-sleep,  brown-bear 
his-anus,"  though  the  normal  form  for  "his  anus"  would  be  d6lk'ini<  or  ddlk'amaa. 
i-  in  idolk'i  must  be  explained  either  as  a  mere  change  in  burden,  pairing  off  with 
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said  Swan,  thus  did  she,  for  her  part,  sing.  Then,  'tis  said, 
"Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing!"  said  the  girls  to  one 
another,  Goose  was  told  that.     Then  she  started  in  to  sing, 

"Wainha  mena  ddlk'i,  wainha  T'dolk'i, 
Wainha  mena  dolk'i,  wainha  I'ddlk'i," 

thus}  did  Goose  sing. 

Then,  'tis  said,  "S'^a!  where  are  they  talking  about  my 
anus?"  said  Bear.  Then  again,  'tis  said,  just  that  they  said, 
that  song  was  sung, 

"Wainha  mena  dolk'i,  wainha  i'dolk'i, 
Wainha  mena  dolk'i,  wainha  i'd61k'i. " 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  he  heard  it.  "  Where  are  they  talking 
about  my  anus?"  he  said.  Now  Bear  did  go;  now  he  went  to 
where  he  heard  the  menstrual  dance  being  danced,  right  by  them 
he  went.      Now 

"  S"hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,  " 

(thus  saying)  Bear  did  go  alongside  of  where  the  menstrual 
dance  was  being  danced. 

Then,  'tis  said,  some  of  the  girls  heard  how  Grizzly  Bear 
now  was  coming.  "Sing  no  more,"  they  said  to  one  another. 
Grizzly  Bear,  'tis  said,  was  heard  coming,  yet  they  went  on 
dancing;  but  some  of  the  girls  "  Do  not  dance,  a  nionster  comes, " 
did  say  to  one  another.  Still  the  menstrual  dance  kept  being 
danced.  Then,  'tis  said,  "Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,"  (said  Grizzly 
Bear).  They  suddenly  stopped  dancing,  now  Grizzly  Bear  had 
got  to  be  right  there.  Then  "Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,"  he  said. 
Now  he  jumped  among  them;  they  flew  right  up,  no  one  he 
killed.     But  Coyote  did  run  away  with  this  chieftainess  girl. 

mena,  or  else  as  a  demonstrative  stem  not  ordinarily  used  in  its  bare  form  (cf.  ida- 
"that  there"  and  ideme^a  "right  there"), \t(id/^'j,would  then  be  an  archaic  song-form 
of  idaga  dolk'inii,  "that-one  his-anus." 
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Mi'  aga  sgisi  a'k!k  da^ana-u  wa-iwi'  ddlhiwilik''^.  Ganehi^ 
bo"  nexada^  "  Wa-iwi*  di  eit'?  Wa-iwi'  mi'^wa,"  nagd-ihis; 
sgisi^a  mi*  gelwainia  gelguluk"^.  Ganehi^  dn?  t'aykk'  gw?n6i 
hawuxda^  "  K'ddi  gi'%?  K'a-ila'p'a  m?wa  nagdsbi^n," 
nagdhi^.  Sgisi  lap 'am  xamgwidik"^.  "  Ma  di  k'ai^la'p'a  yuda^? 
lap'a^m  nansbina^"  nagdhi^  lap'am.  Ge  de^winit'hi.  Gweldi; 
ba^bi^t'  le^p'lap'. 


II.  Jack  Rabbit  is  Calumniated  by  Coyote. 

Wili'  yowo^  hou  a'k'da^xi  ci^uli.  K'di  gwala  disgotlolha 
bem,  bem  k!em^i  t'bkl.  Ganehi^  "  Wdyani,  wayani,  wdyani!' 
gwida^  lemek'.ia"^  k'di  gwala  plahdnda^?"  nagd-ihi^  hou. 
Mi'hi^  disgut'.uxal  Ganehi^  mi'  limimdn,  he^bili"^  "Nek' 
y6k'i^  dak'limxgwa^.  K'adi  yawayagwd^n?"  naga-ihi^  Mi' 
hono^  disg6n',  he^bili^l  Gahihi^  nagd'l  "Nek'  ydk'i^  dak'- 
limxgwa^"  naga-ihi^.  Gahihi^  nagd'^  "  Wdyam,  wdyani, 
wdyani!  gwida  lemek!ia"^  k'ai  gwala  plahdnda^?" 


Mi'  dabalnixa  la*le\  Mi'  sgisi  da^agkn  ga  n^x,  hou  ga 
naga-ida^  "  S'^a!  s'k'adi  ne^e^?"  Mi' da^sgek !i  sgisi.  "Wd,yani, 
wayani,  wayani!  gwida  lemeklia"^,  dip'  p'.ahanda^?"  naga-ihi^ 
hou.  "K'adi  yawayagwd^n?  disgut luxade^. "  Ganehi^  mi' 
sgisi  da^'^agkn.  Mi'  hadedilt'a  libin  wak'.  "'S'^li  he^leme- 
k'.inda^,''    nagasanp',"     nagd-ihi^     sgisi;    " 'haxiyd    wa^gwidi- 

'  Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  72-78. 
*  Pronounced  in  a  high  pitch. 

'A  rhetorical  form  of  gwidi,  "where?"     A  mock-heroic  effect  is  intended. 
*As  much  as  to  say,  "I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  to  talk.     I  must 
cut  down  trees!" 
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Now  those  just  scattered  off,  Grizzly  Bear  did  chase  the  people 
around. 

Now  this  Coyote,  for  his  part,  did  run  off  with  the  chief- 
tainess  girl.  Then,  'tis  said,  after  a  little  while,  "Are  you  a 
female?  It  must  be  a  female,"  he  thought;  Coyote  now,  for 
his  part,  did  wish  to  sleep  with  her.  Tunc  nihil  vulvae  repperit.  [8] 
"What  did  I,  for  my  part,  (take)?  That  you  were  a  woman 
I  thought, "  he  said  to  her.  Coyote  threw  Frog  into  the  water. 
"  Do  you  think  you  will  be  a  woman?  Frog  you  will  always  be 
called,"  he  said  to  Frog.  Proceeding  just  up  to  there  (it  goes). 
'Tis  finished.     Go  gather  and  eat  your  ba^p'-seeds. 

II.  Jack-Rabbit  is  Calumniated  by  Coyote.* 

A  house  there  was,  Jack-Rabbit  was  dwelling  all  by  him- 
self. All  sorts  of  trees  he  used  to  cut  down;  t'bal-bushes  he 
regarded  as  trees.  Then,  'tis  said,  "  Way  am,  wdyanT,  wayani! 
where  now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that  everything  is  ripe?" 
said  Jack-Rabbit.  Now  he  was  a-cutting.  Now  then,  'tis 
said,  he  felled  them,  and  off  he  rushed.  "  Had  it  been  anyone 
else,  he  would  have  had  it  falling  on  top  of  him.  But  what  am 
I  talking  about  ?"^  he  said.  Now  again  he  cut  one  down,  and  off 
he  rushed.  That  same  thing  he  said.  "  Had  it  been  anyone 
else,  he  would  have  had  it  falling  on  top  of  him,"  he  said. 
That  same  thing  he  said,  "  Wdyani,  wayani,  wayani!  where 
now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that  everything  is  ripe?" 

Now  a  long  time  elapsed.  And  Coyote  did  hear  that 
speech,  that  which  Jack-Rabbit  was  saying.  "S'^d!  s-what 
are  they  saying?"  Now  Coyote  was  listening.  "Wdyani, 
wdyani,  wdyani!  where  now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that 
the  camass  is  ripe?"  said  Jack-Rabbit.  "But  what  am  I 
talking  about?     I'll  be  a-cutting.  "     Now  then,  'tis  said.  Coyote 

'Coyote  is  guilty  of  a  malicious  pun.  Jack  Rabbit's  lemikHa^^ ,  "  (people)  have 
moved  away,"  and  Coyote's  he^ilimekHnda^ ,  "that  I  have  done  away  with,  anni- 
hilated, them,"  are  forms  of  the  same  verb  stem  lemek!-. 
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gwidinda^'  nagdsanp'."     Mi'  yap!a  giix^^i'  xilam  lane\     "'Gi* 
he^ilemeklinda^,'  nagasanp',  ali  dexebe^n,"  nagd-ihi^  sgisi. 


Mi'  wa^itlemem  wulx.  Ganehi^  wulx  p'elek'wa;  sgisi 
libit!  wa^gand^  ga  ga^al  hou  p'elegdn.  Ganehi^  "Geme^di 
dexebe^n?" — "  Eme^  eme^  dexebe^n."  Ganehi^  deMdt'hi  yap'.a 
mi'^sga^  tiayakwa.  "  Ha^p'dek'  lo"s'iV  nagd-ihi^  yap!a  mi'^sga^ 
tlayak'wana^  Ganehi^  "Sgd!  sga!"  naga'^  sgisi.  "A'n?  gk," 
naga-ihi^  yap!k  mi'^sga^  bo"  tlayak'wana^  "Ga  dexebe^n," 
sgisi  ga  naga'^.  Bi'F  ganau  raats'.kk';  ganehi^  bi'F  ganku 
dalyewe'^  hou.  Ganehi^  o"ddn.  Ganehi^  ni?s  hono^  t'.ayak'wa; 
mi'  yap!a  ga'^m  tiayak'wa  hou.  "  Ha^p'd^k'  lo"s'i',"  nagd-ihi^ 
yap!a.  Sgisi  "  Ga  ga  ga!"  naga'^;  "ga  dexebe^n,"  nagd-ihi^ 
sgisi.  Gas"i^  yapa%  "An?  ga  dexebe^n;"  sgisis'i^  "Ga  dexe- 
be^n,"  naga'^  sgisi^k.     A'n?  da*h6"xgwan  sgisi. 


Gw?ne  di  wede  dak'am?  Yap!a  ga  ndt'na^  p'elek'wana^, 
ga  ^aldr  tlayak'wa.  Sgisi  "S'ga  dexebe^n,"  nagd'^;  dn? 
da*h6"xgwan.  Ganehi^  yap!a  dak'wak';  ^aldi'  +  l  yap!a  t!aya- 
k'wana^  dak'wak'.  Ddk'wa^gana^  yd^hi  xliwi  he^ne  dak'dagwa 
mats!kk'  hou,  he^dada^  yd*  "  Ba  wa'  au  wa'  au  wa'^  {etc.)'' 
senesant'.  Ganehi^  mi'  sa^nsan.  Sgisi  ^oyd^hi  t'.omom  hou, 
yap!a  h^'^leme^'.  Gana^ex  ga  na^nkk',^  wildu  dibuk'^ 
Lat'gau.  Gas'i^  yap'.a  he^ilem^k',^  hou  xep'k';^  sgisihi  ba- 
idaxak'  yap!k,  dal6"P,  agds'i^  hou  dn?  ga  nagd'^. 


•  Pronounced  in  a  hoarse,  loud  whisper.     Another  such   loudly  whispered  whoop 
is  gwd'ldldldld,  yelled  by  the  slayer  of  a  man. 
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heard  him.  Now  everywhere  he  carried  the  news.  "  S-he 
says  about  you,  'It  is  right  around  here  that  I've  been  kiUing 
people,'"  said  Coyote;  "he  says  about  you,  'In  the  water  it  is 
that  I  always  throw  them. ' ' '  Now  the  hearts  of  the  people 
became  sick.  "  He  says  about  you,  '  It  is  I  that  have  been 
killing  people,'  right  around  here  he  says  so,"  said  Coyote. 

Now  the  warriors  assembled  together.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  [9] 
warriors  went  out  to  wage  war  against  him;  since  Coyote  had 
brought  the  news,  for  that  reason  was  Jack-Rabbit  warred 
against.  Then  (they  said),  "Where  did  he  say  that?" — 
"Here,  here  he  said  that."  Then,  'tis  said,  one  man  found 
him  first.  "  'Tis  a  plaything  for  my  child,"  said  the  one  man 
that  had  found  him.  Then,  'tis  said,  "S-that  one  it  is!  s-that 
one  it  is! "  said  Coyote.  "It  is  not  that  one,  "  said  the  one  man 
that  had  just  found  him.  "It  is  that  one  that  said  so,"  that 
did  Coyote  say.  In  his  quiver  (the  man)  put  him.  Then,  'tis 
said,  Jack-Rabbit  ran  off  out  of  the  quiver  into  the  woods. 
Then  he  was  hunted  for.  Then,  'tis  said,  one  found  him  again ; 
now  two  persons  had  found  Jack-Rabbit.  "  '  Tis  a  plaything 
-for  my  child,"  said  the  person.  Coyote  "That  one,  that  one, 
that  one!"  did  say;  "it's  that  one  that  said  so,"  said  Coyote. 
But  the  person,  for  his  part,  "It  is  not  that  one  that  said  so, " 
(did  say) ;  but  Coyote  "It's  that  one  that  said  so,"  said  Coyote, 
for  his  part.     Coyote  was  not  believed. 

How  often  was  he  not  found?  That  number  of  people  that 
went  to  war  against  him,  all  of  those  did  find  him.  Coyote  said, 
"  S-that  one  it  is  that  said  so, "  but  he  was  not  believed.  Then, 
-'tis  said,  the  people  finished;  when  all  the  people  had  found  him, 
they  finished.  Just  when  they  finished,  then  did  Jack-Rabbit 
put  war  feathers  upon  his  head,  and  afar  off  "  Ba  wa'  au  wa'  au 
wa'  {etc.)''  he  whooped.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  they  were  fought 
with.  Coyote  did  Jack-Rabbit  kill  first  of  all;  the  people  he 
annihilated.     Thus  it  was  that  he  did  that,  arrows  they  started  ^ 

'Observe  the  inferentials.     These  verb    forms    do    not    primarily  narrate,   but 
explain  or  infer  the  origin  of  war. 

'  That  is,  they  started  the  first  war,  set  the  precedent  for  warfare. 
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12.  Beaver  Ferries  the  Deer  Across  Rogue  River. 

Will'  yowo^,  sgisi  sbin  w6k'dixadn.  Ganehi^  almi'^s 
cu^alha^  Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la*le\  pliyin  handkt'  wogowd^'. 
"^ei  m^^s'agwk,  lomtle'M"  Sbin  ei  ^oyon,  pliyin  ei  ganau 
s'owo^s'a"^  pliyin  gwald.  Xa*xits'!ek'ts'!igi'da^  la*lit'a^,  miW 
ei  s'alk!om6k!6^m.  Ganehi^  pliyin^k  bais'6wo^s"a-uda^  ei 
k!6mok!a^m;  mi'  wa^t!ox6xi.  "  ^e°  ^e°  {etc.),''  sbin  eiat'gwa 
ga  na^nagd'^. 


Ganehi^  gwi^ne  laHe\  mi'*hono^  dewenxa  wok'ia"^  "^ei 
me^s'agwa\  lomtle''!"  Mi'  sbin  ei  hansak"^.  Ganehi^  ganau 
ginigidu^  mi'  hansak"".  Mi'  hono^  ba-is'owo^s'iwia"^;  mi'  hono^ 
pliyin  ei  s'alk!om6k!a^m.  Mi'  hono^  wa^t!ox6xi.  "^e"  ^e*" 
(etc.),"  mi'  hono^  ei  la*le\  "  Hat'iFa'  ^eihi,  ani^  em6^  yaxa 
ei%.  Gelyalk'*  ei,  dn?  eme^  yaxa  ei,"  nagd-ihi^.  Mi'  sbin 
ts'!ini'ts'!anx. 


Mi'  hono^  dewenxa   la*le\      "^ei   me^s'agwaM"     Mi'  hono^ 

hansak"',   gdnau   ginigid"^.      Ganehi^   pliyinhi  xeb6^n   agk,  ga 

ei    ogd^ak'i;    ha*ndadat'    baxd^m,    adat'    gini^k'    pliyin.      Mi' 

hono^    "Lomtle',    ^me^    ei    s'agwaM"    naganhi^      Ganehi^    ei 


'  Hence  the  warlike  character  of  the  people  of  this  place,  the  Upper  Takelma. 

^ X aa-xi-ts' !^k' ts' Hgiida  =  "in-midd\e-o{  wateT  its-backbone,"  in  other  words, 
equally  distant  from  either  shore.  Cf.  daa-xi-ts' .'^k'ts' ligiida  =  "alongside-of  water 
its-backbone,"  i.  e.,  not  far  from  one  of  the  banks. 
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at  Lat'gau/  So  that  the  people  he  annihilated,  Jack-Rabbit 
it  was  that  did  so.  Coyote  indeed  got  the  people  into  trouble, 
he  lied;  but  Jack- Rabbit  did  not  really  do  that  (which  Coyote 
said  he  did). 


12.  Beaver  Ferries  the  Deer  Across  Rogue  River. 

A  house  there  was,  Coyote,  and  his  cousin  Beaver.  Then, 
'  tis  said,  they  always  lived  together.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed ; 
deer  kept  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  Paddle  a 
canoe  over  here,  old  man!"  Beaver  gave  them  a  canoe;  the 
deer  all  jumped  into  the  canoe,  many  deer.  When  it  got 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  then,  'tis  said,  the  canoe  was  rent 
to  pieces  because  of  their  kicking  about  in  it.  Then,  'tis  said, 
when  the  deer,  for  their  part,  did  all  jump  out  of  it,  the  canoe 
was  rent  to  pieces.  Now  (Beaver)  gathered  up  the  pieces. 
"^E°,  ^E°  {etc.),''  that  did  Beaver's  own  canoe  do. 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed ;  now  again  the  next  day 
arrived.  "Paddle  a  canoe  over  here,  old  man!"  Now  Beaver 
paddled  the  canoe  over  the  river.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  all 
went  therein,  and  he  paddled  them  across  the  river.  Now 
again  they  all  jumped  out,  and  again  the  deer  kicked  the  canoe 
to  pieces.  Now  again  he  gathered  the  pieces  together.  "^e°, 
^e"  {etc.),''  the  canoe  again  now  groaned.  "  Right  at  Hat'il  is 
there  a  canoe  indeed,  not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe.  At.Gel- 
yalk'  is  there  a  canoe,  not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe,"  he  said. 
Now  Beaver  was  angry. 

Now  again  the  next  day  came.  "Paddle  a  canoe  over 
here!"  Now  again  he  paddled  it  across,  and  therein  they  all 
went.  The  deer  indeed  did  do  this,  and  that  canoe  he  always 
gave  to  them.       From   across   the   river   they  came,    over  to 


*Hat'i'l  was  a  Takelma  village  situated  on  Rogue  river  some  distance  above 
(east  of)  Table  Rock. 

*Gelya*lk'  was  another  Takelma  village.  It  was  situated  on  Rogue  river  below 
Table  Rock.     The  name  means  "facing  pine  trees;"  cf.  yaal,  "pine." 
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hansak"'  hono^;  gane  hono^  ganau  ginigid"^  ei,  gane  hansak"' 
hon6^.  Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  g^^^  na^eye^,  ba-is'ow6s'iwia"^. 
Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  k'.omdkla^m  ei.  Mi*  hono^  "^e"^  ^e"  {etc.)-;' 
wa^t'.oxoxi.  "  Eme^da^x  di  ^ei  yuk'?  D?lo"mT^  ya*  ei,  dn? 
eme^d^x  ei^k,"  nagd-ihi^  sbin;  eiya^  k!om6k!a^m,  salk'.umu- 
klimim  pliyin  xebe^n.  Ganehi^  "  ^e''  ^e"  {etc.);'  naga-ihi^;  mi' 
hono^  wa^t!ox6xi,  mi'  hono^  eiydt'gwa  ^Tk!u"mkn.  "  E'me^da- 
ba^x  di  ei^a  yuk'?  Gelyalkla^  eihi,  an?  eme^  yaxa  e?k. 
Haya*lba'lsda'  ges'i^  hono^  ei,"  nagd-ihi^  sbin,  ts' lini'ts' !anx. 


Hono^  dewenxa  la^le\  "^ei  me^s'agwa,  lomt!i'!"  naganhi^ 
sbin.  He^ne  ei  hansak"',  mi'  hono^  ganau  ginigia"^;  hansak"^. 
Mi'  hono^  g^hi  na^neye^  ba-is'owo^s'iwia"^;  mi'  hono^  salklum- 
uklimin.  Mi'  hono^  "^e°  ^e''  {etc.);'  eyat'gwa  wa^t!ox6xi. 
Ganehi^  "  Eme^daba^x  di  ^ei^a  yiik'?"  nagd-ihi^  sbin.  "  Gwen- 
p'unk'*  eihi,  Lat'gau*  ei  ge  hono^  dn?  eme^  yaxk  ei,"  naga-ihi^ 
Pliyin  ha^ndadat'  baxa^m;  adat's'i^  p'.iyin  dn?  k'ai  yuk' 
he^n^,  ha^daddt'  yaxa  pliyin^a  yiik'.  Gana^nex  gehi  yaxa 
yok  loyd^n. 


'Di''lo"mi'  was  one  of  the  largest  villages  of  the  Takelma;  it  was  situated  at  the 
falls  (diu)  of  Rogue  river.  The  name  means  "west  (of  which)  are  cedars;"  cf.  lo^m, 
"cedar." 

2==Gelya»lk'-^a. 

•Another  Takelma  village.  The  name  means  "in  its  high  pines;"  cf.  baals, 
"  long." 
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this  side  did  come  the  deer.  Now  again  "Old  man,  paddle  a 
canoe  over  here!"  he  was  told.  Then  again  he  paddled  the 
canoe  across  the  river.  Then  again  they  all  went  into  the 
canoe,  and  again  he  paddled  it  across.  Now  then,  'tis  said, 
they  did  that  same  thing,  they  all  jumped  out.  And  then  again 
the  canoe  was  rent  to  pieces.  Now  again  "^e°,  ^e"  {etc.),''  (it 
groaned).  He  gathered  the  pieces  together.  "Is  it  only  here 
that  there  is  a  canoe?  Right  at  Di^lo^mi  is  there  a  canoe, 
not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe  indeed,"  said  Beaver.  His  canoe 
was  rent  to  pieces ;  it  was  rent  by  being  kicked  to  pieces,  'twas 
the  deer  that  did  so.  Then  "^e",  ^e"  {etc.),''  it  said.  Now 
again  he  gathered  the  pieces  together,  and  again  he  fixed  his 
canoe.  "Is  it  only  here  that  there  is  a  canoe  indeed?  Right 
at  Gelyalk'  there  is  a  canoe  indeed,  not  only  here  is  there  a 
canoe.  At  HayaHba'lsda,  there  also  is  there  a  canoe,"  said 
Beaver,  he  was  angry. 

Again  the  next  day  came.  "Paddle  a  canoe  over  here, 
old  man!"  Beaver  was  told.  Then  the  canoe  he  paddled 
across.  Now  again  they  all  went  therein,  and  he  paddled  them 
across.  Now  again  that  same  thing  they  did,  they  all  jumped 
out,  and  again  it  was  kicked  to  pieces.  Now  again  "^e°,  ^e° 
{etc.),"  (it  groaned).  The  pieces  of  his  canoe  he  gathered 
together.  Then  "Is  it  only  here  that  there  is  a  canoe?"  said 
Beaver.  "At  Gwenp'ufik'  there  is  a  canoe  indeed,  at  Lat'gau, 
also  there  is  there  a  canoe,  not  only  here  is  there  a  caijioe, " 
he  said.  The  deer  came  from  across  the  river.  Now  at  that 
time  there  were  no  deer  on  this  side"  of  the  river,  only  on  the 
other  side  were  there  deer.     Just  that  far  thus  I  know. 


*  A  Takelma  village  on  Rogue  river.  The  name  seems  to  mean  "  east  of  rotten 
(trees);"  cf.  p'uii,  "rotten." 

*The  Takebna  village  farthest  to  the  east.  A  divergent  dialect  was  there 
spoken.  See  Sapir's  "Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians"  {American  Anthropologist, 
N.  S.,  Vol.  9),  pp.  252,  253,  255. 

'  That  is,  the  northern  side. 
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13.  Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear.^ 

Wili'  yowo^  xkmk',  nihwik"",  ha'p'da  ga'plini  xamk', 
nihwik"'  ha'p'da  ga'plini.  T'gwil  k!adak!at'  be*wi^,  yew^'uk'; 
t'awaxadi'l  landusa^n.  Ganehi^  gwl'^ne  la^eV  "TlelaH 
odobd^,"  nagd-ihi^  xkmk',  nihwik"'  nagk.  Dahoxa  lawalhida^ 
t'gwil  yelex  debu'^  liwilhok"',  beVF  ga  na^naga'^  als"o"mM. 
"TleU^f    odoba^"  nagd-ihi^    xkmk'    wa-iwi',    t!ela*hi    ^odd^at'. 


Ganehi^  dabalnixa  lane\  "TlelaH'  odoba^."  Mi'hi^ 
dak!oc5k'  ddgaxda  nihwik"',  t!eld^  oMan.  "  Yegwexdam. " — 
"A'n?  yokloya^n  yexbiaxd^k'"  nagd-ihi^  xkmk'.  Ganehi^ 
dahoxa  la^it'a^  abaiyewe'^,  no'tslat'gwanwp  yow6^.  Ganehi^ 
t'gwi'l  k!adak!at'.  Ganehi^  hond^  "T  !ela«t'  odoba^."  Mi' 
hono^  dak!oc6k'.  "Yegwexdam  nagadi,"  naga-ihi^  nihwik"'. 
Ganehi^  debalnixa  ga  na^nagk.  Ganehi^  hono^  abaiyewe'^. 
T'gwil  liwilhok"'  yelex  debu'^.  "A'n?  yok!oya^n  yegwex- 
binda^,  t'awa."  Ganehi^  yoklol  domk'wia  gel^wagulok'wa 
xkmk'.  Ganehi^  abaiyeweida^  daho**xk,  "Gane  dewenxa  laHit'a^ 
gdni*  hon6^  t'gwil  klaMaba^"  nagahi^  t'awaxa  la^lauhi. 


Gane  mi'hi^  t'elma  p!a-id?16"k';  yok!oi  domk'woguluk'. 
Ganehi^  beydnt'gwa  "^agk  t'elma  disgu^'^xgi^  he^n^  dumxink'," 
naga-ihi^  nihwik"',  beydnt'gwa  ga  nagk.  "Ga  de^gwalda^k'; 
disgu'^xgi^^  he^ne  dumxink',"  naga-ihi^  nihwik"^.  "  He^ne 
I'daga    n6"s'    hapxwi   xamk'     " 'P!a*gaba^!'    na^gi^k',   he^nesi^ 


'Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  118-28;  Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-23; 
and  the  Yana  myth  of  Grizzly  Bear  and  Deer  obtained  by  Dr.  Dixon  (see  Sapir, 
Yana  Texts,  note  319). 
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13.  Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear/ 

A  house  there  was,  Grizzly  Bear,  Black  Bear,  Grizzly- 
Bear's  two  children,  and  Black  Bear's  two  children.  Every- 
day they  used  to  pick  hazel  nuts,  and  were  wont  to  rettim; 
sisters  they  called  each  other.  Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time 
elapsed.  "Let  us  hunt  for  your  lice,"  said  Grizzly  Bear,  to 
Black  Bear  she  said  it.  Whenever  the  evening  came,  they 
always  brought  home  burden  baskets  full  of  hazel  nuts,  every 
day  they  did  that  in  the  mountains.  "For  your  lice  let  us  hunt, " 
said  the  Grizzly  Bear  female,  and  for  her  lice  indeed  she  always 
hunted. 

Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  "Let  us  hunt  for  your 
lice,"  (said  Grizzly  Bear).  Now,  'tis  said,  she  bit  Black  Bear's 
head  a  little  (while)  her  lice  were  hunted  for.  "You've  bit  me." 
— "I  did  not  know  that  I  was  biting  you,"  said  Grizzly  Bear. 
Then,  'tis  said,  when  the  evening  came,  they  returned  home, 
each  other's  neighbors  they  were.  Now  they  used  to  pick 
hazel  nuts.  Then  again,  'tis  said,  "Let  us  hunt  for  your  lice," 
(said  Grizzly  Bear).  Now  again  she  bit  her  a  little.  "You've 
bit  me,  have  you  not?"  said  Black  Bear.  Now  for  a  long  time 
she  did  that  to  her.  Then  again  they  returned  home,  and 
burden  baskets  full  of  hazel  nuts  they  brought  home.  "I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  biting  you,  sister."  Then,  'tis  said, 
she  knew  that  Grizzly  Bear  was  intending  to  kill  her.  Then, 
'tis  said,  when  they  returned  home  in  the  evening,  "Now  when 
the  next  day  comes,  then  let  us  again  pick  hazel  nuts,"  (Grizzly 
Bear)  said  to  her,  sister  she  called  her. 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  an  acorn  pestle  she  stood  up,  she  knew 
that  (Grizzly  Bear)  was  intending  to  kill  her.  Then  to  her 
daughters,  "  Should  this  acorn  pestle  fall,  then  she  will  have 
killed  me,"  said  Black  Bear,  to  her  daughters  that  she  said. 
"You  shall  watch  that.     Should  it  fall,  then  she  will  have  killed 

*So  heard  for  disgu'i^ xgi^ .  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  hear  the  second 
element  of  the  ui  diphthong  of  this  and  related  forms,  partly  because  of  the  palatal 
character  of  the  first  element  and  partly  because  the  glottal  catch  succeeding  the 
diphthong  makes  it  of  less  than  normal  duration. 
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xkmk'  Mpxda*  de'^mu"t!i^k',"  nagdhi^  beydnt'gwa  nihwik'^. 
Ganehi^  aga  t'elma  tlegwegwalt'.  "  He^ne  dTsgu"^xgi^, 
'Xamlo"bd^'  na^gi^k'  he^n^,"  naga-ihi^  "he^nesl^  go"dAt'ba^ 
hagwelpliyk,"  nagahi^  nihwik"^  beydnt'gwa.  "PlaMnk'i^ 
ba-ihemgat'ba^,  la^ifbd^klifba^,"  nagdhi^  nihwik"^. 


Ganehi^  mi*  habebini  la*le\  mi'  t'elma  disguyu'^x.  N6"c 
gini^k'  xamk'  hap'da  wa^da.  "P!agaba%kn,  xamlo'^ba^hkn, " 
nagd-ihi^  nihwik"^  beydn.  "Ha-u,"  nagd'l  "Ganehi^  xam- 
p!aga'^.  Mi'hi^  xamde^nu"t',  mi'  loho'^  xkmk'  beydn  ga'p'.ini. 
Ganehi^  xamk'  hawili'da  ginik"^  hapxda^hi;  mi'  sep'  p!ul 
ganku,  gwelt'gau  k'aplak'ap'  hapliyk.  Ganehi^  p'.aM^n,  mi' 
ba-ihem^k';  idum  he^ne  nixa  ga  nagaik'wana^  ga  na^nagk 
plahant'.  Ganehi^  la^t'bagdt'bak' ;  no"  be^  k'.iyi'k'da^  he^nehi 
xebe^n,  he^ne  sep  aga^a  xkmk'  hapxda.  Ganehi^  ulum^d  nixa 
ga  nagaik'wa,  "Pie's  ba^isge^tlit'ba^  ge  nat'ba^,"  naga-ihi^ 
nihwik"^k,  ga  nagk  beydnt'gwa.  Ganehi^  hawilit'gwan  yewe*^ 
nihwik"^  hapxda*.  Ganehi^  ple^s  ba^^isge^t';  gane  ya^  ganau 
naga'^,  ya^;  mi'  kluwu'^  ha'pxda*  nihwik'^,  xamk'  hapxda^ 
t'.omom.     Gane  yd^. 


Daho^xa  la^lit'a^  yewe'^  xkmk'.  Ganehi^  an?  k'ai  hapxda*; 
da^sgekli.  "  Gwidi  Leit'p'?"^  Haxiya  uyu^^sia"^  hapxwi 
wa-iwi't'an,  "He  he  he  he!  he  he  he  he!"  T'gwil  yelex 
debu'^  labkk',  hawi^  an?  abaigini^k'.      Bo"  nexada^  abaigini^k'; 

'That  is,  they  escaped  by  an  underground  passage  through  the  ground. 

'  L-  is  a  characteristic,  intrinsically  meaningless   "grizzly-bear  prefix"  in  the  same 
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me,"  said  Black  Bear.  "In  that  case  to  those  children  next 
door  of  Grizzly  Bear  shall  you  say  'Let  us  bathe!'  and  then  you 
shall  drown  Grizzly  Bear's  children,"  said  Black  Bear  to  her 
daughters.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  watched  this  acorn  pestle. 
"If  it  should  fall,  in  that  case  you  shall  say  to  them,  'Let  us 
play  in  the  water!'  "  she  said;  "and  then  you  shall  bury  them 
down  in  the  fire-place,"  said  Black  Bear  to  her  daughters. 
"When  they  are  done,  you  will  take  them  out,  and  you  will 
slit  them  open,"  said  Black  Bear  to  them. 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  noon  came,  and  the  acorn  pestle  fell, 
Next  door  they  went  to  Grizzly  Bear's  children.  "Let  us  all 
bathe,  let  us  all  play  in  the  water,"  said  the  daughters  of  Black 
Bear.  "Yes,"  they  said.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  bathed  in  the 
water.  Now  they  drowned  them  in  the  water,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Grizzly  Bear  died.  Then  into  the  house  of  Grizzly 
Bear  they  took  her  children  indeed;  now  they  roasted  them  in 
the  ashes,  down  under  the  ground  they  threw  them  in  the  fire. 
Then,  'tis  said,  they  were  done,  and  they  took  them  out;  as 
before  their  mother  had  told  them,  that  they  did  to  them 
(till  they  were)  done.  Then  they  ripped  them  open.  In  the 
afternoon,  just  then  they  did  so,  then  they  roasted  just  these 
children  of  Grizzly  Bear.  Now  formerly,  indeed,  their  mother 
had  told  them  that,  "You  will  lift  up  the  rock  acorn-mortar, 
there  you  will  go,"  said  Black  Bear,  for  her  part,  that  she  had 
said  to  her  daughters.  Then  into  their  own  house  returned 
the  children  of  Black  Bear.  Then  the  rock  acorn-mortar  they 
lifted  up,  and  went  off;  therein  they  passed,  off  they  went.* 
Now  Black  Bear's  children  ran  away.  Grizzly  Bear's  children 
they  had  killed.     Then  off  they  went. 

When  evening  came  Grizzly  Bear  returned.  Now  her 
children  were  not  there;  she  listened.  "Where  L-are  you?" 
In  the  water  there  was  laughter  (as  of)  little  girls,  "  He  he  he  he! 
he  he  he  he!"     A  burden  basket  full  of  hazel  nuts  she  carried 

sense  in  which  s-  is  a  "coyote  prefix."  l-  does  not  occur  as  a  normal  Takelma 
sound,  though  its  use  as  such  in  the  neighboring  Athabascan  dialects  is  very 
frequent. 
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ganehi^  mi'  yaxa  plahknt'  de^wi'klik''^  la^t'ba'^k't'bdk'na^ 
Gane  mi'hi^  gayau  pla'nt'.  Gane  he^ne  yd*hi^  "S'me^y€p', 
me^yep',"  ba-ibiliuda^  gwi  ^uyu"^s"da^  hapxwi  wa-iwi't'an; 
mi'  g6  gini^k'.  "S'me^yep',  s'me^yep'."  Mi'  haxiyd  gini^k'. 
Ganehi^  gwi  ^uyu^^s'da^  ge  gini^k';  ge  wok',  dn?  k'ai.  No" 
ya*  "He  he  he!"  Mi'  hond^  ge  hiwili"^  "S'me^yep', 
s'me^yep'."  Ge  wok',  dn?  k'ai.  Mi'  hono^  hinau  uyu'^sia"^, 
hapxwi  wd-iwi  gaplini.  Mi'  hon6^  hinau  hiwili"^.  "S'me^yep', 
s'me^yep'. "  Mi'  hon6^  ge  wok',  dn?  k'ai.  Mi'  he^ne  no"  ya* 
hono^  uyu''^s'ia'^;  hon6^  ge  hiwili"^.  "Me^yep',"  nagd-ihi^ 
xkmk'.  Mi'  hono^  hinau  yd*  hono^  u'yu^s'ia"^;  hu"lu'nk'wa 
gwidigwks.  Ge^  yd^hi  gane  t'.aykk',  s'as'ini.  "Gwidi  Lna^- 
naga'2?"  I'sihi^  sgele"^     Mi'  hu^lint',  adat'wi^  hiwili"^. 


Mi'  abaigini^k'  hawilit'gwa.  "  Lhap'dek'  di  Lyuk' ?  ga  di 
pla'nt'  gaik'a^?"  nagd-ihi^.  N6"s'  gini^k'.  Ganehi^  k'di  gwala 
ba^dlk'aplak'ap';  t'ga*  yamkt',  k'di  gwala  yamkt',  "Gwidi 
gini^k'  hapxd^k'?"  Gwi'^ne  la*le\  ganehi^  mi' p'.fe's  ba^isga*k'- 
sgkk',^  dihauya*  ge^  ya*hi  s'alxda  da^alt'.aykk'.  Ganehi^  mi' 
swadkk'.  "PlidiLp'a'^t'p'idit'k','  plidiLp'a'H'p'idit'k'! "  mi' 
t'agd'^  gana^n^x;  swadkk',  "P'.idiLp'a'^t'p'idit'k',  p!idiLp'a'^t'- 
p'idit'k'!"  nagd'^  Gwiciwok'di  wok',  agas'i^  nihwik'" 
hdpxda*  hanxiyk;  gas'i^  hangwidik"'  mex,  gwelxda*  ei 
klem^i,  hapxwi  wa-iwi't'an  gaddk'  nagd'^. 


Lk'    mologola'p'a    waMa    aba-iwok'    xkmk',     abaigini^k'. 

'The  children  of  Black  Bear  had  left  behind  an  image  of  their  own  laughter  in 
ordef  to  delay  the  pursuer. 

^baa^isg^et',  "he  lifted  and  turned  it  over,"  was  said  to  be  more  correct. 

'The  word  in  its  normal  form  is  p' d^^ t' p' idit' k' ,  "my  liver,"  the  reference  being 
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on  her  back.  Not  yet  had  she  entered  the  house.  After  a 
little  while  she  went  inside.  Now  then  (they  lay  there)  all 
done,  spread  out,  ripped  open.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  she  ate 
their  livers.  Now  just  then  "S-come  back,  come  back!"  (she 
said),  as  she  rushed  out  to  where  there  was  laughter  (as  of) 
little  children;  now  there  she  came.  "S-come  back,  s-come 
back!"  Now  into  the  water  she  went.  Then,  'tis  said,  where 
there  was  laughter,  there  she  went;  there  she  arrived,  but  they 
were  not  there.  Just  down  river  "He  he  he!"  (it  sounded). 
Now  again  there  she  ran.  "S-come  back,  s-come  back!"  There 
she  arrived,  but  they  were  not  there.  Now  again  up  river  there 
was  laughter  (as  of)  two  little  children.  Now  again  up  river 
she  ran.  "S-come  back,  s-come  back!"  Now  again  there  she 
arrived,  but  they  were  not  there.  Now  then  just  down  river 
there  was  laughter  again;  again  there  she  ran.  "Come  back!" 
said  Grizzly  Bear.  Now  again  just  up  river  there  was  laughter 
once  more;  she  was  plumb  tired  out.^  Right  there  she  then 
foimd  it  out,  she  stood  still.  "What  L-is  the  matter?"  she  kept 
shouting.     Now  she  was  tired,  to  every  place  had  she  run. 

Now  she  went  home  into  her  own  house,  "l-so  it  is  L-my 
children?  So  that  was  their  livers  that  I  ate?"  she  said.  Next 
door  she  went.  Then  everything  she  turned  over;  the  earth 
she  asked,  everything  she  asked,  "Where  did  my  children  go?" 
Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  she  lifted  up  the  rock  acorn-mor- 
tar, last  of  all  she  discovered  their  footprints  right  there.  Now 
then,  'tis  said,  she  pursued  them.  "O  L-my  liver!  O  L-my 
liver!"  now  thus  she  cried.  She  pursued  them,  and  "O  L-my 
liver!  O  L-my  liver!"  she  said.  Somewheres  or  other  they  had 
arrived,  and  now  Black  Bear's  children  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  Indeed  Crane  had  thrown  his  leg  across  the  river 
and  made  a  canoe  of  it,  and  the  little  girls  passed  over  on  it. 

Grizzly  Bear  arrived  at  the  house  of  old  woman  Excrement, 

generally  to  a  salmon-liver.  The  form  in  the  text  is  exclamatory;  it  shows  a  very 
unusual  type  of  reduplication  and  is  further  augmented  by  the  l-  characteristic  of 
the  grizzly-bear.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  in  any  way  related  to  pia^n, 
the  ordinary  word  for  "  liver." 
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"Gwidi  Lb6"t'bana'p'ak!an?"  nagd-ihi^  xkmk'.  "Da*- 
t'mu"gkl-lewe^liwi^n,  ilaya*k'na%, "  nagd-ihi^  mi'^s  Ik'  molo- 
gola'p'a,  ^d,n?  yok'.oyd^n  k'ai  mologola'p'axda*.  "Da*- 
t'mu"gal-lewe^liwi^n, "  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a,  dn?  dak'dahal 
xkmk'.  "Gwidi  Lbo"t'ba*la'p'ak!an?  dnd?  da^aganit'  k'ai 
nagasbinda^ ? "  nagd-ihi^  xkmk'.  Bo""  nexada^  ts' lini'tsianx 
mologola'p'a  yamkt'  gwelgelyowo'^da^,  hap'.iyk  gelkliyi^k', 
ye^xit'gwa  Tgi'na.  "Ge^meMi  gi  yemesi?"  naga-ihi^.  Mi' 
xamk'^a  ba-ibili"^,  ganehi^  Mxiyd  hiwili"^.  Mi'  ei  yilim, 
"Ei  me^s'agwa!"  naga-ihi^  Mi'  mex  ya^hi  "^^';"^  gwelxdagwa 
hanlo^k',  gwelxdagwa  ogoihi.  Mi'  gadak'  nagk'^  Mi'  s'aPikla- 
Idklal,  xa^ya  la4e\  "^e'!"  Mi'  isge^t'sgkt'  gwelxdagwa 
mex;  mi'  loho'^  xkmk',  xamgwidik'^'dagwa  mex.  Agds'i^ 
ulum  kluwu'^  yaxa  gadak'  nihwik"^    ha'pxda*    me^x  gwelxda. 


14.  Eagle  and  the  Grizzly  Bears. 

Mex  yuliim  k'abaxa*;  yulum  be^wi^  alhu'ihi'xk',  gwdla 
cix  do'hiidamk'  p!iyin.  Gasf  dabalnixa  lap'k';  aldi  s'om 
ga^al  alhuyuxk',  cix  wili  debu'^bkx,  ykmxs'i^  xle^pxda* 
klem^kmk'  mex.  Ganga  gana^nex  alhu'ihi'xk',  hadedllt'a 
s'lim  ga^l  alhu'ihi'xk',  maxas'i^  ykmx  k!oloi  diilu'tlalhi.^ 
Gana^nexhi  ci^ull  maxadri,  nixas'i^  dn?  k'ki.  Hat'gaMilt'a 
s'om  ga^al  cix  tlomo^m;  be^wi^  yamx  wili  debu'"^k'i. 


Gwi'^ne  la*le\  mi'  mex  k'abaxa*  "Wede  I'daga  he^^so^mkl 
wede    ge    wit'am,"    nagdhi^      Alhuyux    hadedilt'a.      Ganehi^ 

'  Whispered. 
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and  went  inside.  "Where  are  the  L-orphans?"  said  Grizzly 
Bear.  "I  swing  about  the  shells  in  my  ears,  I  coil  my  basket 
tight,"  said  a  certain  Excrement  woman,  I  know  not  what  sort 
of  woman.  "I  swing  about  the  shells  in  my  ears,"  said  the  old 
woman,  she  answered  not  Grizzly  Bear.  "Where  are  the 
L-orphans  ?  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  said  to  you  ? ' '  said  Grizzly 
Bear.  After  a  little  while  the  old  woman  became  angry, 
(whom)  she  had  asked  as  she  had  her  back  towards  her ;  towards 
the  fire-place  she  turned  around,  her  awl  she  seized.  "Where- 
fore do  you  ask  me?"  Now  Grizzly  Bear,  for  her  part,  jumped 
out  of  the  house,  then  ran  to  the  water.  Now  she  called  for  a 
canoe,  "  Paddle  a  canoe  over  here!"  she  said.  Now  Crane, 
indeed,  (said),  "^^!"  and  he  stretched  his  own  leg  across,  his 
own  leg  he  gave  her.  Now  she  walked  on  top  of  it.  And  she 
scratched  his  leg  with  her  claws,  got  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  "Se'!"  (exclaimed  Crane).  Now  Crane  turned  his  leg 
to  one  side,  and  Grizzly  Bear  died,  Crane  threw  her  into  the 
water.  But  formerly  Black  Bear's  children  had  escaped  by 
just  passing  over  Crane's  leg. 


14.  Eagle  and  t'he  Grizzly  Bears. 

There  were  Crane  and  his  son  Eagle.  Every  day  Eagle 
was  wont  to  go  out  hunting,  much  venison  (he  brought  home), 
deer  he  used  to  kill.  Now  a  long  time  elapsed ;  in  all  the  moun- 
tains he  went  out  hunting,  and  the  house  was  brimful  of  veni- 
son, and  pan-like  cakes  of  fat  Crane  used  to  make.  Thus  he 
was  ever  wont  to  hunt.  Everywhere  in  the  mountains  he  used 
to  hunt,  while  his  father  stuffed  the  baskets  with  fat.  Thus 
indeed  he  and  his  father  dwelt,  but  mother  there  was  none. 
In  every  land  among  the  mountains  he  procured  venison,  every 
day  he  filled  the  house  with  fat. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  Crane  said  to  his  son,  "  Do  not  (go) 
beyond  yonder  mountain,  do  not  go  there."     Everywhere  he 

*A11  the  verb  forms   up  to  this  point  have  been  inferential;  from  here  on  the 
narrative  makes  use  of  aorists. 
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dabalnixa  la*le\  "K'adi  naga,  k'di  ga%l  di  'Wede  i'daga 
he*s'o"mkl  wit'am'  neges'i?"  nagd-ihi^  yulum,  maxa  nagk. 
Mi'  gelhew^ehau  ci^uli;  bo"  nexada^  ba^tleb^t'.  Mi'  ya^  gehi 
gini^k'.  Ddk's'o"mdl  ba-iwok',  xam^dlyow6^.  6+  t'ga*  du; 
mi'^s  yaxa  wai-iv^i'  dip'  o"p'  cugwan  yelexda*  labkk';  wa-iwi' 
du,  yu^bi'  du,  gandt'hi  alxi'k'.  "Ga  di  nak'ik'  wiham%?  ga 
di  ga^'al  'Wede  ge  gingkt'  nexik'?"  naga-ihi^  yulum.  Dabal- 
nixahi  ge  s'asini,  alxi'k'  wa-iwi'.  Ganehi^  bo"*  nexada^  la^llt'a^ 
ge  gini^k',  da^oldi'da  la4e\  Agas'i^  "A'n?  mi'^wa  altleyexi," 
nagd'^  yulum^k,  agds'i^  xamk'  wa-iwi'  mi'  alt'.ayak'wa. 
Ganehi^  smela^^x  desini'da*  sak"^.  Ba^hi^yank"',  cugunit'gwa 
ganau  gwidik"^  smela"^x;  dms'i^  alxi'k',  ganga  dip'  6"p'.  Gidi'^ 
hiwili"^  wa-iwi'  wdMa  yulum ;  bo"  nexada^  wa*da  wok'. 
Ganehi^  k'ai  na^nagd'^^  lo"lagwasa^n,  wa^himisa^n. 


Mi'  no"  be^  di'^kliyi^k';  ganehi^  mi'  haye^vaxdaMa  la*le^^ 
xamk'  wa-iwi'  opxaklan.  Agas'i^  p'elexa^  wili  ^ixdri.  Ganehi^ 
"Gwidi  matslaga^n?"  nagd'^  xamk'  wa-iwi?,  mi'^sga^hi  wa-iwi'. 
"Gane  has'ugwinde  di  mats!aga^n?  A'lhida^gindl  Gwidi 
matslagd^n?"  nagd-ihi^  gelhewehanal  Agas'i^  p'elxa^s  hawi 
k'ebili;  de^dahi  abaiye^gwik  gelguluk'  opxaklan.  Ganehi^  no" 
be^  kliyi^k'  daho"xa.  Ganehi^  ii'liiklit'gwa  gadal  matslak'; 
ganehi^  aba-iyewe'^.  Mi'  ligi^  dip'  ligik"".  Ganehi^  gwelyd*- 
himatslak',  tslaykm.  Mi'  mdxa^k  "e"',  e"',  e"',  e'^',"  s'in- 
tlaykk';  ani^  k'ai  nagd'^  wa-iwi'. 


'  Literally,  "  in  front  of  her  nose." 
'Literally,  "something  they-did." 
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hunted.  Then,  'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  "  What  did  he 
mean  by  it,  for  what  reason  'Do  not  go  beyond  yonder  mountain' 
did  he  say  to  me?"  said  Eagle,  of  his  father  he  said  it.  Now 
he  thought  about  it,  was  seated;  after  a  little  while  he  arose. 
Now  he  went,  right  there  he  proceeded.  On  top  of  the  mountain 
he  arrived,  looked  down  into  the  plain.  Oh,  'twas  a  pretty 
land,  and  just  one  girl  was  digging  camass  and  a  burden 
basket  of  roots  she  carried  on  her  back.  Pretty  was  the  girl, 
pretty  was  her  basket-cap,  just  that  kind  of  (girl)  he  saw. 
"  So  is  that  what  my  father  meant,  for  his  part?  Is  it  for  that 
reason  that  he  said  to  me,  'Do  not  go  there'?"  said  Eagle. 
For  a  long  time  indeed  he  stood  there,  looked  at  the  girl.  Then 
when  a  little  while  had  passed,  he  went  there,  close  to  her  he 
came.  Now  Eagle  for  his  part,  said,  "  She  has  not  discovered 
me  probably, ' '  but  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  had  already  discovered 
him.  Then,  'tis  said,  arrow  shafts  he  shot  before  her.  She 
just  picked  them  up,  threw  the  arrow  shafts  into  her  basket; 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him,  went  ahead  digging  camass.  Closer 
and  closer  hastened  Eagle  to  the  girl,  after  a  little  while  he  came 
up  to  her.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  enjoyed  themselves,  played 
with  each  other,  talked  to  each  other. 

Now  the  sun  was  falling  down  river, ^  and  now  time  it  be- 
came for  the  elder  brothers  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  to  return; 
indeed  they  went  out  to  war,  (lived  in)  ten  houses.  Then,  'tis 
said,  "Where  am  I  going  to  put  him?"  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  just  one  girl.  "Now  shall  I  put  him  in  my  basket?  He 
might  be  discovered.  Where  am  I  going  to  put  him?"  she  said, 
thinking.  Now  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war  were  still  absent ; 
before  her  elder  brothers,  indeed,  she  desired  to  return  home. 
Then  the  sun  was  falling  down  river  in  the  evening.  Then,  'tis 
said,  in  her  own  hair  she  put  him,  then  returned  home.  Now 
she  came  home  with  her  burden,  camass  she  brought  home. 
Then,  'tis  said,  she  put  him  away  in  the  back  of  the  house,  she 

^  Rogue  river  flows  west.      Hence  "up  river"  (hinau)  is  often  used  in  Takelma 
as  synonymous  with  east,  "down  river"  (no")  as  synonymous  with  west. 
*  Literally,  "  in-their-returning  it-became." 
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Ganehi^  daho"xa  la*le\  mi'  be®  hawiya^;^  mi'  baxa^m, 
dayawix  baxarnkk"",^  da^ol  di^hiwili"^  yawd-ida^,  "Gi'^a  yulum 
sbexalt'a  mi'^wa  nagait'e^  w^'klalk',  w^'klalk'.  Y6m6,  y6m5, 
k'ti'^^nkx*!"^  naga-ihi^  yawd-ida^  wili  ixdil  xkmk',  mi'  p'elxd,^s 
yew^ida^;  dugums'i^  lap',  t'aga'^  ha^xi  labak'nal  Mi'  abai- 
gini^k'.  "I'da  dahauxt'git'  ^i't'e^,"  ga  mdxa*  nagk,  haux 
ogoihi;  nixa^si^  "i'da  dak'alt'git'  4't'e^  T'da  dado^mt'git' 
^i't'e^"  naga.  "i'da  dagwast'git'  ^'t'e^""  nagdhi^  maxa,  ha^pxi 
dugum  deligialt'  mdxa.  Mi'  (noise  of  greedy  swallowing)  gayau, 
ha-ug\venyut!uykt'  yap!a  gwa*s"i'.  Ganehi^  mi'  yiwin  ^wo'k'i^ 
t'opxa  wa*da  ge  yaxa  naga'^,  ii'lukli'  gadal  yegwek'^; 
aFit'bd^k'. 


Ganehi^  dewenxa  la*le\-  hono^  p'elexa^  we^gia-uda^. 
Ganehi^  mi'  lemek!ia-uda^  he^nehi  baiyeweyak"^  tlit'gwa 
xamk'  wa-iwi'.  Ganehi^  p!aga'^  yulum  dap!a'la-u  du. 
Ganehi^  xuma  ^ogoihi  xamk'  wa-iwi';  dn?  yap!a  gayau, 
a'k'^a  dip'  gayau  luxum,  ga  ^a'k'^a  gayau.  Ganehi^  "A'ndi 
Lyuklalxde^  detc'.ugiit'?  dadak'da^k',"  nagasa^nhi^  xamk' 
lomtli'  guxdagwadri.  Mi'  beydn  "K'ai  nagait'p'?  s'o"^ 
de^gwalt'gwi'p'anp',"  naga-ihi^  xamk'  wa-iwi',  mdxa*  nixa* 
nagk.  Ganehi^  mi'  alhuyux  yuliim,  hawi  ^an?  habe^bini  la*le\ 
Mi'  yeweyak"^  cix;  wili  4xdil,  cixs'i^  do'hiik'  ixdil.  Mi'^sga^ 
ogoihi  xamk'  wa-iwi',  n6"s"  mi'^s  hono^  ogoihi;  wili  4xdil, 
gas"i^     mi'^sgawi^    ogoihi.       "Wede    hono^    yap!a    ga-iwkt'p', 

'  Probably  for  ha-uyd^ ,  "  under- went." 

'Literally,  "mouth-talking  they-came-with-it." 

'  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant  by  this  word.  It  is  evidently  some  epithet 
of  Eagle,  as  indicated  by  the  "exclusive"  suffix  -t'a.  The  Grizzly  Bears  mean  that 
they  saw  some  one  shine  afar  off  and  took  him  for  Eagle,  but  then  discovered  their 
mistake. 

*This  is  a  "story-form,"  the  normal  form  being  k'winax-.  Compare  with  the 
form  given  in  the  text  the  Upper  Takelma  k'u'<*nakst' ,  '■'  his  kin." 
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hid  him.      Now  her  father,   for  his  part,   "e''',   e"',    e'",   e"'," 
did  smell  him,  but  nothing  said  the  girl. 

Then  it  became  evening  and  the  sun  went  under.  Now 
they  came,  talking  to  one  another  they  came,  close  they  came 
talking  to  one  another.  "  I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it  was  Eagle 
sbexalt'a,'  shining,  shining.  '  Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up 
with  him,  Kinsman!'  "  said  the  Grizzly  Bears  of  ten  houses 
talking  with  each  other  as  now,  having  gone  out  to  war,  they 
returned.  And  babies  they  carried,  and  the  children  cried  as 
they  carried  them.  Now  they  went  into  the  houses.  "  Ecce  [10] 
tibi  vulvam,"  id  patri  suo  dixerunt,  vulvam  ei  dederunt.  At 
matri  suae  "  Ecce  tibi  penem,  ecce  tibi  testes,  "  dixerimt.  "  Ecce 
tibi  intestina, ' '  patri  suo  dixerunt ;  infantes  patri  suo  ut  ederet 
dederunt.  Now  they  ate  them  swallowing  them  down  greedily, 
the  intestines  of  people  they  gobbled  down.  Now  then,  'tis 
said,  he  who  was  without  speech  to  his  elder  sister,  right  there 
did  proceed,  and  in  her  hair  he  bit,  but  she  struck  him. 

Then,  'tis  said,  the  next  day  came,  and  again,  when  it  dawned, 
they  went  out  to  war.  Now  then,  when  they  had  all  departed,  just 
then  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  took  out  her  husband.  Then  Eagle, 
the  handsome  youth,  did  bathe.  Then  food  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl  gave  to  him;  she,  for  her  part,  did  not  eat  people — camass 
she  ate  and  manzanita,  that  did  she,  for  her  part,  eat.  Then, 
'tis  said,  "Are  not  L-your  teeth  sharp?  Sharpen  them!"  said 
old  man  Grizzly  Bear  and  his  wife  to  each  other.  Now  their 
daughter,  "What  did  you  say?  Take  care  of  yourselves!" 
said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  to  her  father  and  mother  she  said 
it.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  Eagle  went  out  to  hunt.  Not  yet  had 
it  become  noon,  and  he  returned  with  venison;  there  were  ten 
houses,  so  ten  deer  he  had  killed.     One  he  gave  to  the  Grizzly 


*.Each  syllable  in  this  sentence  is  pronounced  heavily  and  by  itself.  It  is 
evidently  desired  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  lumbering  ungainliness  of  the  grizzly 
bears. 

•It  was  not  found  possible  to  ascertain  just  what  -VgiV  ^tife^  means.      The  da-     [11] 
in  dahaux-  (,  -k'al-,  -do^m-,  -gwas-)t'git'   means   probably   "in   mouth,    for   eating." 
These  sentences  are  pronounced  with  the  clumsiness  noted  above. 
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I'ltslak"'.  A'ga  yaxa  g^ip'  cix.  'Mi'  alguxwidam  wok','^ 
ndt'bal  Wede  hon6^  yapla  gwa^si'  ga-iwkt'p',"  naga-ihi^ 
xamk'  wa-iwi\  nixa  ga  nagk;  n6"s'wi^  aldil  ga  naga  molo- 
gola'p'aklan  lomtii'  will  ^ixdri  aldi  gu"xgwkt'. 


Gasi^  aga^a  k'abaxaklan  ga  p'elexa^  be^vi^;  agasi^  wa-iwf 
yow6"da^  deyehal  wili  mi'^sga^  ganku,  lomtli'  guxdagv^adiH, 
gasi^  dap!ala-u  ga'p'.ini,  ga  mr^sga^n^  yiwin  wo'k'i^  t!os■6"t'a^ 
Ganehi^  k'ai  na^nagd'^,  cix  gayawand^  be.  Ganehi^  mi'  be^ 
ha-uyana^gulugwana^  tslaykm  tlit'gwa  xamk'  wa-iwi',  mi' 
p'elxa^s%  y^uguluk';  mi'  daho"xa  la*le\  Ganehi^  mologola'- 
p'ak'.an  lomt'.i'la'p'aklan  xumii^k'  pliyin  yamxda*  gayawand^ 
be^HvaMiV  habe^bini  ligik'^  cix^k  yol5m. 


Ganehi^  yewe'^  p'elxa^s;  yawa'^,  "Gi'^a  ga  mi'^wa  nagai- 
t'e%is,  weklalk',  weklklk',"  naga-ida^.  "Gasl^  'K'u"nax 
yomo'  naga^n,  w^i^n  yaxa  la^le\"  naga-ihi^  yawd-ida^.  Abai- 
gini^k',  ha^pxis-i^  yot'I^hi  ligik'^  "I'da  dad6"mt'git'  4't'e^" 
nixa  ga  naga.  "I'da  hahaux^  denit'git'®  i't'e^.  I'da  dahapxi- 
t'git*  i't'e^." — "  Hawi  bo"  ne  ga-iwan  dewenxa."  Gwel-yaxa- 
mats'.kk',  agas'i^  be^^waMi'  ykmx  gayawana^.  Ganehi^  dewenxa 
la^le,  hono^  p'elexa^  Ganehi^  yap'.a  he^Tleme^k';  bo"gwan^ 
ya^iauda^i  dihauxa  tlit'gwa  baiyeweykk"^.  Ganehi^  p!aga'^ 
yulum  dap!ala-u.  Ganehi^  he^ne  ya^hi  xuma  ogoihi  tlit'gwa. 
"Yu'k'alxde^  mi'  di  ^an?  k'ki?  dadak'da^k',"  nagasa^nhi^ 
mologol  t'.it'gwadn.  "K'ai  naga-it'p'?  c6^  de^gwalt'gwi'p',"* 
nagdhi^    nixa    maxa    xamk'    wa-iwi'.       "  Haxiya    gup'    gwas, 

'Literally,  "now  to-our-heart  it-has-arrived." 
'That  is,  when  given  the  disgusting  food  as  customarily. 
'So  heard,  perhaps  incorrectly,  for  mii^sga^. 

♦Literally   translated,    this    word    seems    to    mean    "day   its-body,   i.e.,  whole 
extent." 
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Bear  girl,  one  also  he  gave  next  door;  there  were  ten  houses, 
so  that  one  to  each  he  gave.  "  Do  not  again  eat  people,  it  is  bad. 
Just  eat  this  venison.  'Now  we  are  satiated,'  shall  you  say.' 
Do  not  again  eat  the  intestines  of  people, ' '  said  the  .Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  to  her  mother  that  she  said;  in  every  neighboring  house 
to  all  the  old  women  that  she  said,  the  old  men  in  all  the  ten 
houses  being  wived. 

Now  these  sons  of  theirs,  for  their  part,  those  did  go  out 
to  war  every  day;  and  where  the  girl  was  there  were  five, — 
the  old  man  and  his  wife,  then  two  youths,  of  those  one  being 
without  speech,  the  smallest  one.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  enjoyed 
themselves,  eating  venison  all  day.  Now  then,  when  the  sun 
was  about  to  go  under,  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  hid  her  husband, 
and  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war,  for  their  part,  were  about 
to  return.  Now  it  became  evening.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  old 
women  and  the  old  men  were  full,  having  eaten  the  fat  of  deer 
the  livelong  day,  (for)  at  noon  Eagle  had  brought  home  venison 
indeed. 

Then  returned  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war.  They 
talked  to  one  another,  saying,  "  I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it 
must  be  that  one,  shining,  shining.  Thereupon  *  Kinsman, 
catch  up  with  him!'  I  said  to  him,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  different  one, ' '  said  they,  talking  to  one  another.  They 
went  into  the  houses,  and  live  children  they  brought  home. 
"  Ecce  tibi  testes,"  id  matri  suae  dixerunt.  "  Ecce  tibi  vulvam,  [12] 
mammas.  Ecce  tibi  infantes,"  (id  patri  suo  dixerunt).  "Well, 
in  yet  a  little  while  I  '11  eat  it  tomorrow. ' '  They  just  put  them 
down  in  the  back  of  the  house,  as  they  had  been  eating  fat  the 
livelong  day.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  next  day  came,  and  again  they 
went  out  to  war.  Then  people  they  destroyed.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone  away,  after  that  she  took  out  her  husband. 

*Why  ha-  is  here  used  instead  of  da-  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say;  ha-,  "in,"  and 
haux  may  well  be  etymologically  connected.  -t'giV  seems  to  be  understood  w-ith 
hahaux. 

*de-,  not  da-,  because  of  following  palatal  vowel. 

^  Presumably  compounded  of  6o"  and  gam. 

•Singular  imperative  in  form,  though  logically  plural. 

9 
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wede    hon6^    ga-iwkt'pV'     nagahi^     mologola'p'aklan    lomtli*- 
la'p'ak!an. 


Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  alhuyux  yulum.  Habe^bini  la4e,  mi' 
hon6^  ligik"'  ixdil  cix  mahmi.  Ganehi^  hono^  wat'.ilik'ni 
mi'^sga^wi^  ogoihi.  "  Gd  yap!a  ga-iwank'  cix,"  nagd-ihi^ 
xamk'  wa-iwi'.  "Wede  hono^  yap!a  ga-iwkt'p'  lik'wi^"* 
nagd-ihi^  xamk'  wa-iwi\  mologola'p'aklan  lomt!i'la'p'ak!an 
ga  nagk.  Agas"i^  h6"xa  ligigwand^  yapla  do^hnal  hauxda* 
gwas  ni,  ga  klulsat'a*  deligidlt'  yu'k'alx  wdk'i^.  Ganehi^ 
hono^  yewe'^;  mi'  daho"xa  la^lit'a^  agds'i^  wa-iwi'  mi'  tslaykm 
tlit'gwa.     Gane  yewe'^  p'elxa^s  mena  dap!a^la-ut'an. 


"  Gi'%  yulum  sbexalt'a  ge  mi'^wa  nagait'e^,"  naga-ihi^ 
yawa-idal  Ganehi^  "Yo"mo  k'u"nax,"  nagd-ihi^  yawa-ida^ 
" 'Weklalk',  weklalk','  naga-ida^,  wi^in  yaxa  la*le\"  naga-ihi^ 
Ganehi^  abaigini^k'.  "i'da  hami  dahauxt'git'  i't'e^;  iMa  hinde 
dado"mt'git'  i't'e^,  I'da  dak'alt'git'  i't'e^, "  naga-ihi^,  nixa  gwas 
ogoihi.  "Dewenxa  ga-iwan,  be^^waMi  yok!a*  ts'Iadadanda^ 
ga  xumu"gwa^n,"  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a  tlit'gwadi^l;  gwashi 
gwel-  yaxa-mats!ak'.  N6"s'  gana^nex  hono^  maxaklan  haux 
deligialt'hi,  nixak!ans"i^  k'al  deligialt'hi  d6"m  gwas  plan,  ga 
deligialt'hi.  Gw?ne  di  wede  deli'galt'k'  maxaklan  nixak!an; 
yu'k'alx  wak'i^,  ga  ga^al  deligidlt'hi  klulskt'  gwas.  Ganehi^ 
"  Bo"'  ne  ga-iwan  dewenxa  yo"^k'  tsladadanda^.  Xi^  yd,* 
k!emenda^,  ga  u"gwa^n  be^waMi',"  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'aklan 
lomt'.i'la'p'ak'.an.  A'n?  hono^  gayau  gwas  k'kl  haux; 
xamk'    wa-iwi'     "Wede    hono^    ga-iwat'p',"    nagd'^;    "k'ai^wa 


>  =/tiyfe'u'-gt^,  conditional  of  ligi-gw-:  lii-gw-. 
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Then,  'tis  said,  the  Eagle  youth  bathed.  Now  just  then  she 
gave  food  to  her  husband.  "  Now  have  you  no  teeth?  Sharpen 
them!"  said  the  old  woman  and  her  husband  to  each  other. 
"  What  did  you  say?  Take  care  of  yourselves! ' '  did  the  Grizzly 
Bear  girl  say  to  her  mother  and  father.  "  Into  the  water  throw 
away  the  intestines,  do  not  again  eat  them, ' '  said  she  to  the  old 
women  and  old  men. 

Now  then  again  Eagle  went  out  to  hunt.  Noon  came,  and 
again  he  brotight  home  ten  big  deer.  Then  again  he  distrib- 
uted them,  one  to  each  he  gave.  "That  is  what  people  will 
eat,  venison,"  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl.  "Do  not  again  eat 
people  when  they  bring  them  home, ' '  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  to  the  old  women  and  old  men  that  she  said.  But  the  day 
before,  when  they  had  brought  home  the  testicles  and  vulvae 
of  people,  intestines,  and  nipples,  that  soft  food  had  they 
brought  home  for  them  to  eat,  being  without  teeth.  Then 
again  they  returned,  and  when  the  evening  came,  then  did  the 
girl  hide  her  husband.  Now  did  return  those  that  had  gone 
out  to  war,  the  Bear  youths. 

"I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it  was  Eagle  sbexalt'a  there," 
said  they,  talking  to  one  another.  Then,  'tis  said,  "  '  Catch 
up  with  him,  Kinsman!'"  said  they,  talking  to  one  another. 
"'Shining,  shining,'  though  you  said,  a  different  one  it  turned 
out  to  be, ' '  they  said.  Then  they  went  into  the  houses.  "  Ecce,  [13] 
pater,  tibi  vulvam.  Ecce,  mater,  tibi  testes,  ecce  tibi  penem, " 
dixerunt;  matri  suae  intestina  dederunt.  "Tomorrow  I  shall 
eat  it;  since  I  munched  their  bones  the  livelong  day,  therefore 
I  am  satiated, ' '  said  the  old  women  and  their  husbands ;  the 
intestines,  indeed,  they  just  put  down  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  the  neighboring  houses  also  they  thus  brought  vulvae  to 
their  fathers  for  food,  but  to  their  mothers  they  brought  penises 
as  food,  testicles,  intestines,  and  livers,  that  did  they  bring  them 
as  food.  How  long  did  they  not  bring  them  home  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers  to  eat?     They  were  without  teeth,  for  that 


"^  Xi,  "water,"  i.  e.,  soup. 
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I'ltslak'^      'Mi'    xumu"gwankk','     nat'ba^"    naga-ihi^    xamk' 
wa-iwi'. 


Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  yewe'^  p'elxa^s,  yawa'^,  agas'i^  mi' 
tsMaykm  t!it'gwa  yulum.  "  Gi'^a  yuliim  sbexalt'a  ga  mi'^wa 
nagait'e^"  naga-ihi^  yawa-ida^  xamk'  dapla'la-ut'an  yeweidal 
"  Gas'i^  'K'u"nax  yomo'  nagan,  wi^n  yaxa  la*le, "  nagd-ihi^, 
agds'i^  xamk'  wa-iwi'  da^le^lkk""  6pxak!an  yawd-idal  Mi' 
"  Gane  bo"  ne^  dewenxa  ga-iwan,"  nagand^^k'i  gwelya*- 
matslasga.  Ganehi^  dewenxa  la^lit'a^  mi'  hono^  p'elexa^ 
k'abaxak!an.  DiM-uda  mi'  gwas  haxiya  k!uwu,  wili  4xdiP 
yapla  gwa^sf  haxiyd  k!uwu;  agasi^  mena  "  Gayau  mi'^wa," 
nagd-ihis,  xamk'  dap!a'la-ut'an  maxaklan  gayau  mi'^wa. 
Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  p!aga'^  yulimi  dap!ala-u  dihauxa.  Ganehi^ 
xuma  ogoihi,  ba-idehene^n. 


Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  alhuyux;  ixdil  hono^  t!om6m  cix, 
Mbe^bini  ligik"'.  Ganehi^  watlilik'ni  n6"s'  aldiH  wili  mi'^s- 
ga^wi^  Ganehi^  lomt'i'la'p'aklan  mologola'p'aklan  k'ai  na^- 
naga'^  cix  gayawana^,  yamx  gayawana^;  dn?  hono^  yap! a 
gayau.  Wili  mi'^sga^  ganau  dehal,  n6"s"hi  ga'p!ini  lomt!i' 
guxdagwadiH,  wili  ^ixdil  ga'^mwi^  ganau;  gd  yulum  do'Yaia 
gelgulugwdn  p'elexia-uda^.  Gas'i^  yeweida^  "Yulum  sbexalt'a 
mi'^wa  nagdit'e^, "  naga-ihi^,  gana^nex  yawa"^.  " 'Wek.'alk', 
w6k!alk','  nagd-ida^  gas'i^  ga^al  k'u^nax  'Yomo,'  nagd,n;  yap!a 
wi4n  yd*  la*le\"  Gdhi  nagd'^  xkmk'.  Gw?ne  la^le;  hemdi 
wede  p'elxkk'?  xa^newi^  hapxi  ligik"^,  Ganehi^  gwass"F  be^i^ 
ligik"';    gwFne    di    wede    lik"'?      Gane'hi^    gw?ne    la*le\    mi' 
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reason  did  they  bring  home  for  them  soft  food  to  eat,  intestines. 
Then,  'tis  said,  "  Well,  soon  I  shall  eat  it  tomorrow,  for  I  have 
been  munching  bones.  Just  soup  having  made,  that  did  I 
drink  the  livelong  day, ' '  said  the  old  women  and  old  men.  No 
longer  did  they  eat  intestines,  penises,  vulvae.  The  Grizzly 
Bear  girl  had  said,  "  Do  not  eat  them  again,  it  is  evil,  bad. 
'  Now  we  are  satiated,'  shall  you  say,  "  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl. 

Now  then  again,  'tis  said,  did  return  those  that  had  gone 
out  to  war,  and  now  she  hid  her  husband  Eagle.  "  I,  for  my 
part,  did  think  that  was  Eagle  sbexalt'a,"said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
youths,  talking  to  one  another  as  they  returned.  "Thereupon 
'Kinsman,  catch  up  with  him!'  was  he  told,  but  a  different 
one  it  turned  out  to  be, "  they  said,  while  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
did  hear  her  elder  brothers  as  they  talked  to  one  another.  Now 
"  Well,  soon  now  shall  I  eat  it  tomorrow,  "  were  (the  old  people) 
wont  to  say,  down  in  the  back  of  the  house  they  always  just 
put  them.  Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  now  again  did  their 
sons  go  out  to  war.  And  behind  their  backs  they  threw  the 
intestines  into  the  water,  the  ten  houses^  did  throw  the  intestines 
of  the  people  into  the  water,  but  the  bears  did  think,  "They're 
probably  eating  them;"  the  Grizzly  Bear  youths  (did  think 
about)  their  fathers  that  probably  they  were  eating  them. 
Now  then  again,  'tis  said,  the  Eagle  youth  bathed  after  they  had 
left.     Then  she  gave  him  food,  and  he  finished  eating. 

Now  then  again  he  went  out  to  hunt;  again  ten  deer  he 
killed,  and  brought  them  home  at  noon.  Then  he  distributed 
them  to  all  the  neighboring  houses,  one  to  each  house.  Then  the 
old  men  and  the  old  women  enjoyed  themselves,  eating  venison, 
eating  fat ;  no  longer  they  ate  people.  In  one  house  there  were 
five,  but  next  door  there  were  two  and  the  old  man  and  his 
wife,  in  the  ten  houses  there  were  two  each ;  that  Eagle  was  it 
intended  to  kill  when  they  went  out  to  war.  And  then,  when 
they  returned,  "Eagle  sbexalt'a  I  thought  it  was,"  they  said, 
thus  they  talked  to  one  another.     " '  Shining,  shining, '  since  you 

'  That  is,  the  old  people  of  the  ten  houses. 
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hono^  p'elxd^s  ya^  we^gia-uda^  agds'i^  daho^xa  ligila^k'^  xamk' 
yap!a. 


Ganehi^  hono^  mi'  alhuyux  yulum,  hon6^  habe^bini  yewe'^; 
ixdil  cix  pliyin  ligik"",  ixdil  t'.omomand^  ga  ^aldil  lap'.  Gas'i^ 
aga  mologola'p'aklan  lomt!i'la'p'ak!an  yap!a  gwa^ci'  haxiya 
ya*  kluwu'^auk';  dn?  hon6^  gayau  k'kl  haux  ni  gwas  hapxi 
plan,  cix  gayau,  yamx  gayau.  Ganehi^  daho"xa  la*le 
hay^uxdaMa  6pxak!an  he^ne  ts!ayaim  tlit'gwa  xamk'  waiwi'. 
Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  daho"xa  yewe'l  "  Gi'^a  yulum  sbexalt'a 
mi'^wa  nagait'e^is,  gas'i^  ga^kl  k'u'YLax  'Yom6,'  nagd^n, " 
nagd-ihi^  yawd-ida^  " 'Weklalk',  wek'.alk','  naga-ida^,  yap!a 
wi^in  yaxa  lane\"— "I'da  dado^mt'git'  i't'e^  Ida  dak'alt'git' 
i't'e^. " — "I'da  dahauxt'git'  i't'e^  hami;  T'da  denit'git'  i't'e^" 
nagdhi^  maxa.  Ganehi^  gwelmats'.ak'  yaxk.  "  Dewenxa 
ga-iwan,"  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'ak!an  lomt!i'la'p'ak!an,  no^s'wi^ 
ga  nagd'^,  aldil  wili  ^ixdil. 


Ganehi^  mi'  tlayak';  mi'  daguluk'.  "  Gwidi  ^na^nagd'^ 
eme^?  dm  gayau;  ge^a  gaya-u  di?  Agdhi^  ligigwanagdm  dn? 
gayau;  ge^a  gaya-u  di?" — "Hit',  dn?  gayau,"  n6"s'wi^  dak'- 
dahalsa^n.  Ganehi^  wa-iwi'  wili'  gandu  ge  hon6^  de^wiliwid''^, 
"  Ge^a   gaya-u   di?" — "Hit'.      Agdhi^   honox   k'u'"nax   t'dpxa* 


'  Observe  that  the  usitative  or  frequentative  form  of  the  intransitive  verb  ligi- 
"  come  home  (with  game)"  is  ligilag-,  while  the  corresponding  form  of  its  comitative 
derivative  ligigw-  "fetch  home  (game)"  is  liwilhagw-. 
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said,  for  that  reason  was  Kinsman  told,  'Catch  up  with  him!' 
but  a  different  person  it  turned  out  to  be. ' '  Just  that  the 
Grizzly  Bears  said.  A  long  time  elapsed.  When  did  they  not 
go  out  to  war?  and  sometimes  they  brought  home  children. 
And  then  intestines  they  brought  home  every  day.  How  often 
did  they  not  bring  them  home?  Now,  'tis  said,  a  long  time 
elapsed,  and  again  they  who  went  out  to  war  did  go  off  when 
it  dawned,  and  in  the  evening  the  Grizzly  Bears  were  wont  to 
bring  home  people. 

Now  then  again  did  Eagle  go  out  to  hunt,  again  at  noon  he 
returned;  ten  deer  he  brought  home — having  killed  ten,  all  of 
those  he  carried  on  his  back.  Now  these  old  women  and  old 
men  always  threw  away  the  intestines  right  into  the  water, 
not  again  did  they  eat  penises,  vulvae,  nipples,  intestines, 
children,  livers,  but  venison  they  ate,  fat  they  ate.  Then  in  the 
evening  came  the  time  of  the  returning  of  the  elder  brothers, 
then  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  always  hid  her  husband.  Now  then 
again,  'tis  said,  in  the  evening  they  returned.  "  I,  for  my  part, 
did  think  it  must  be  Eagle  sbexalt'a,  so  for  that  reason  to  Kins- 
man 'Catch  up  with  him!'  I  said,"  said  they,  talking  to  one 
another.  " '  Shining,  shining, '  since  you  said,  but  a  different 
person  it  turned  out  to  be. ' ' — "  Ecce  tibi  testes,  ecce  tibi  penem, ' '  [14] 
(matri  suae  dixerunt).  "  Ecce  tibi  vulvam,  pater,  ecce  tibi 
mammas."  Then,  'tis  said,  they  just  put  them  down  in  the 
back  of  the  house.  "Tomorrow  I  shall  eat  it,"  said  the  old 
women  and  old  men,  in  every  neighboring  house  they  said  that 
— all  the  ten  houses. 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  they  found  it  out,  now  they  were  about 
to  find  it  out.  "What's  happening  here?  They  do  not  eat  it. 
Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?  These  that  we  brought 
home  they  did  not  eat.  Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?" 
— "No,  they  have  not  eaten  it,"  they  answered  one  another 
from  house  to  house.  Then  into  the  girl's  house,  there  also  they 
shouted,  "Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?" — "No.  The 
other  day  this  Kinsman  to  his  elder  sister,  right  there  he  went 
and  in  her  hair  he  bit,  "  they  said.     "  And  Eagle  is  always  bring- 
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wd*da  ge  yexa^  naga'^,  u'liikli'  gadkl  yegw^k'"", "  naga-ihi^. 
"  Gane  yulums'i^  ligild^k'  cix  liwilhok"^,  gas'i^  gayawana^  an? 
hon6^  yap'.a  gayau;"  n6"s"s'i^  hono^  ga  naga'^  Wa-iwi's'i^  an? 
yiwiyd"^.  "  Yulum  sbexalt'as'?  ligila^',  cix  gayaik',  gas"? 
ga^al  dn?  do^mdl  yap'.a  gayau,"  nagasa^nhi. 

Ganeh?  dewenxa  la^lit'a^  mi'  hono^  p'elexa^.  Ganeh? 
Iem6^x,  mi'  da^61t'i  an?  da^maxau  leme^x.  Mi'  yok'.oi  hanx- 
dagwan  guxwi',  wilihi  xa^^alt'.andhi.^  Ganehi^  lemek'.ia-uda^hi 
he^ne  t'.it'gwa  baiyeweykk"^.  Mi'  haxiya  gini^k',  plaga'^  yulum. 
Mi'  ^altlaykk'.  "S'ni'  ma^a  nagdsbinda^,  ga  ga^al  an?  yapla 
gayau  nagdsbinda^, "  mi'  yawd,'^,  gd  ganau  gehi  ddk't!emex. 
"  Yimiu^k'  he^n^,"  nagdnhi^  yiwin  wo'k'i^  g^bi  hogwa^sda*; 
"wede  guxdagwa  waMa  w6k'  k'.emnkt',  xaSvinhi  yumu^k'," 
nagdnhi^  Ganehi^  abaiyewe'^  aga^a  yulum  p'.agcl-ida^.  Ganehi^ 
xuma  ogoihi  xamk'  wa-iwi',  geyew^lx^  tlit'gwadri;  aga^a  xamk' 
wa-iwi'  dn?  yapla  gayau,  dip'  gaya-u  a'k'%.  Ganehi^  ba- 
idehen6^n. 


"  Gane  alhuyuxde^,"  naga'^,  agasi^  xamk'  wa-iwi'  yok'.oi 
6pxak'.an  ho^xas'i^  "Yulums"?  cix  liwilhok"^,"  ga  naga-ida^. 
"Gane  s"6^  uluk'.i^t'  t'ba'k'.amt',"*  nagahi^  t!it'gwa  xamk' 
wa-iwi'.  "  Me^ye^vd^k'  he^n^,  wede  gwiddt'  hiwilwat',"  nagahi^ 
t'.it'gwa.  Gane  ya^  also'hiial  yulum;  agasi^  xamk'  ga  nagd'^, 
"  Da^mdxau  ginga^t'.  o^  yewe  da%l  xebe^yagwanagdm,  gux- 
dagwa yewe  waMa  hiwili"^,"  naga-ihi^  xkmk'.  Ganehi^ 
da^mdxau  laHit'a^,  ganr  "  K'ii'"nax  yumu^k'  he^ne,"  nagdhi^. 
Ganehi^  mi'  sgelewdlt',  "Ba-f  ba-h."*  Gwendak'alyewe'^ 
guxdagwa  waMa,  abais'i^  xamk'  wa-iwi'  mi'  ^k'.u'Ynank'wa, 
se^nsixdagwa     t'ba^gamt',     mdxla     d?alk'a*p'gwa.       Dak'wili' 

>  For  yaxa. 

'Literally,  "they  between-eye-held  it." 

'So  heard  for  geyewhlx,  intransitive  form  of  gayau. 
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ing  home  game,  deer  he  is  always  bringing  home,  so  that  eating 
that  they  no  longer  eat  people;"  and  next  door  also  they  said 
that.  But  the  girl  did  not  speak.  "  So  Eagle  sbexalt'a  is 
always  bringing  home  game,  and  venison  they  always  eat,  so 
that  for  that  reason  they  eat  not  the  testicles  of  people, ' '  they 
said  to  one  another. 

Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  now  again  they  went  out 
to  war.  Then  they  all  departed;  now  near  by,  not  far  away, 
they  departed.  Now  her  brothers'  hearts  she  knew,  the  house 
indeed  they  watched.^  Then,  just  when  they  had  departed, 
then  her  husband  she  took  out.  Now  into  the  water  he  went, 
Eagle  bathed.  Now  they  discovered  him.  "S-didn't  I  tell 
you,  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  eating  people,  I  told 
you  ? ' '  Now  they  talked  to  one  another ;  for  that  reason  right 
there  they  were  assembled  together.  "  You  shall  catch  up  with 
him  then, ' '  he  who  was  without  speech  was  told,  just  that  one 
was  their  runner.  "  Do  not  let  him  come  to  his  wife,  catch  up 
with  him  half  way,"  he  was  told.  Then,  'tis  said,  this  Eagle, 
for  his  part,  returned  to  the  house  when  he  had  bathed.  Then 
food  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  gave  him,  she  and  her  husband  ate; 
this  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  for  her  part,  did  not  eat  people,  camass 
did  she,  for  her  part,  eat.     Then,   'tis  said,  they  finished  eating. 

"Now  I'll  go  out  hunting,"  he  said,  but  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl  knew  that  yesterday  her  elder  brothers  "  So  Eagle  has  been 
bringing  home  venison,"  that  were  saying.  "Now  tie  your 
hair  tight,"  *  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  to  her  husband.  "Then 
back  you  shall  come,  do  not  run  off  anyivhere,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  Then  to  the  mountains  went  Eagle.  But  the 
Grizzly  Bears  that  did  say,  "  Far  off  let  him  go.  Oh,  should 
we  perchance  do  away  with  him  near  by,  to  his  wife  perchance 
he  runs,"  said  the  Grizzly  Bears.  Then,  'tis  said,  when  far 
away  he  had  gone,  then  "Kinsman,  catch  up  with  him!"  then 
they  said  to  him.     Now  then,    'tis  said,  they  shouted  to  him, 


*This  is  a  sign  of  preparation  for  combat. 
'Held  out  long  in  a  loud  whisper. 
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ba^gini^k'.  Sgelewalt',  "Yomo,  yomo,  k'u'"nax,"  yiwin  wo'k'i^ 
ga  hog'^d^s,  ts'.a-uyd^s.  Ganehi^  diha-uda  ganga  di'da  tlanahi. 
Ganehi^  guxdagwa  wd*da  wok',  dint'gwa  igwidigwkt'  tlit'gwa. 
Ganehi^  yiwin  wo'k'i^a  wok'.  "  Gwendesgi'bi^n, "  nagd-i%is 
xamk'  wa-iwf;  waxa  ba-iyow5n,  albe^  yd^  tleye^s. 


Ganehi^  wi^in  wok',  gwendesgi'p';  mi'^s  hono^  wok',  gwen- 
desgi'p';  gwendesgip'.isgap'  he^deleme^k'  6pxak!an.  Abai^waye- 
wenhi,  mdxa  nixa  gwendesgip'.isgap';  n6"s'  gini^k',  hono^ 
ges'i^  hono^  gwendesgiplisgap',  he^deleme^k' ;  wili  ^xdi^l 
mologola'p'ak'.an  lomtli'la'p'aklan  bus"  klemei.  Ganehi^ 
a'ida^xi  yd*  heye^x  tlit'gwadiH.  Ganehi  klixixa^  he^ileme^k' ; 
gane  alxali  t'.it'gwadi^l. 


Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la*le\  an?  hono^  alhuyux  yulum,  wilau 
yaxa  k'.emei.  HeMada^  yulum  niaxa^a  yokloi  gwi  k'abaxa^a 
ci^lit'a^.  "  Hop'.^'^ns'i^  'Wede  ge  gingkt','  naga^n,"  nagd-ihi^ 
mex,  k'abaxa  nagk.  Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la*le\  Mi'  ykmx 
kloloi  diilu'"t!alhi,  sbedesbat'hi.  Mi'  ya^;  ge  gini^k'  k'abdxa 
wdMa  mex,  wili  de^e^k'.ik"''^  ganau  alxali  yulum  guxdagwa- 
dn.  "o+  wihkm,"  naga-ihi^  yulum.  "  K'ai  naga-it'?" 
nagd-ihi^  mena  wa-iwi'.  "  'Wiham,'  nagait'e^"  naga-ihi^ 
yulum.  "  Gwidis'i^  gi'^k  wiham?  gwidi  gi'^k  w?wa?  gwidi  gi'^k 
w?obihan^k?"  naga-ihi^  xamk'  wa-iwi'.  "Gwidi  wihirfa? 
gwidi  wihdmhan^k?"  Dayowo'^sda^i  ba-igini%',  gwendesgi'p'; 
kloloi  yd*  gwerfwat'geits'lik'wa  gwendesgi'binma^  mex.  Abai- 
yewe*^,    yulum^a    dlt'gi'yklx.       "Gwidi    na^naga-it'?"    nagahi^ 


'  White  war  paint.     Hence  the  spot  of  white  nowadays  on  the  foreheads  of  grizzly 
bears. 
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"Ba+  ba+!"  Back  towards  his  wife  he  returned,  and  the 
Grizzly  Bear  girl  now  was  ready  for  them  inside,  tied  her  hair  up, 
dust  on  her  forehead  she  clapped.'  Up  on  top  of  the  house  she 
went,  they  shouted  to  him,"  Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with 
him.  Kinsman!"  He  who  was  without  speech,  that  one  was 
the  rimner,  the  fast  runner.  Then,  'tis  said,  right  behind  him 
he  almost  caught  up  with  him.  Then  to  his  wife  he  came, 
behind  her  she  pushed  her  husband.  Then  he  who  was  with- 
out speech,  for  his  part,  did  arrive.  "His  neck  I'll  cut," 
thought  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl;  she  missed  h^r  younger  brother, 
right  up  to  the  sun  he  flew. 

Then,  'tis  said,  another  one  arrived,  his  neck  she  cut;  one 
again  did  arrive,  his  neck  she  cut;  she  cut  all  their  necks,  her 
elder  brothers  she  annihilated.  She  went  back  into  the  house 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  cut  their  necks;  next  door  she 
went  and  also  there  again  cut  their  necks,  annihilated  them; 
the  old  women  and  the  old  men  of  the  ten  houses  she  did  away 
with.  Then,  'tis  said,  just  they  alone  were  left,  she  and  her 
husband.  Then,  'tis  said,  she  finished,  she  had  annihilated 
them.     Now  they  dwelt,  she  and  her  husband. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  Not  again  did  Eagle  go  out 
hunting,  only  arrows  he  made.  Way  off  yonder  Eagle's  father, 
for  his  part,  did  know  where  his  son  was  dwelling.  "  Now  long 
ago  I  said  to  him,  '  Do  not  go  there,'"  said  Crane,  of  his  son  he 
said  it.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  a  basket  tight  with 
fat  he  filled,  in  he  stuffed  it.  Now  off  he  went;  there  to  his  son 
did  Crane  go.  In  the  house  with  open  door  was  sitting  Eagle 
and  his  wife.  "Oh,  my  father!"  said  Eagle.  "What  did  you 
say?"  said  the  Bear  girl.  "'My  father,'  I  said,"  said  Eagle. 
"  But  where  is  my  father,  for  my  part?  Where  is  my  younger 
brother,  for  my  part?  Where  are  my  elder  brothers,  for  my 
part?"  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl.  "Where  is  my  mother,  for 
my  part?  Where  are  my  fathers,  for  my  part?"  Just  when 
she  had  ceased  from  her  talking,  she  went  out  of  the  house,  and 


^Passive  participle  of  de^is^eg-  :  -siek!-,  "open  the  door." 
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tlit'gwa.       "  Yele^sgwade^, "    naga,     yulum     dexebe^n;    yokloi 
wala^  t'aga-ida^. 


Ganehi^  alxall  hono^  wilau  bi'lt'agwa  debu'"k'i  yuluni. 
Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la^le\  ddk'wili'  ba^gini^k'.  "  Ne"  ba^geFyu," 
naga  guxdagwa.  Mi'  ba^geFyowo^  abki,  yulums'i^  dak'wili 
s'u^  iiluk'.ixdagwa  t'bd^gamt',  wasgd^p'hi.  Mi'  yaxa  dkn 
deguxwit'gwa  gwidik"'.  "  Guxwi'  xa*p!a-itc!iwidi^n,"  nagd- 
i%is.  Ganehi^  mi'  tslaykk'  guxdagwa,  alday^^hi^t'ga^lt'gkl. 
Ganehi^  he^bili"^.  "He"!  Gwi'ha  gingada^  g^nga  wayana- 
gwdsbin,"  naga-ihi^  mi'  xamk'  wa-iwi',  tlit'gwa  nagk.  Ganehi^ 
dida^t'be^gamES.  Ganehi^  ba-igini^k';  mi'  wayank"''  tlitgwa. 
"  Hau  hau  Mu  hau  hau,"  gana^nex  yiwiya"^  xamk'  wa-iwi'. 
"Wi^oblhan  he^ilemeklinda^  aFwaMida^  gwi'ha  gingada^" 
naga-ihil  A'n?  dabalnixa  la'^lit'a^  mi'  yo''mI;  mi'  tslayak', 
baxa^m  ganga  waMa.  "  Gwi'^ha  gingada^  ganga  it!auxbin, " 
yiwiya-uda^  xamk'  wa-iwi',  yulums"i^  an?  yiwiyd"^,  tslayak' 
yaxa;  is'i^  tslaykk',  an?  t'.omom  guxdagwa.  Mi'  wilaut'a* 
henguluk';  mi'  yomok'waguluk'  xamk'  wa-iwi'  yiwiyd-uda^, 
"  Gwi'ha  gingada^. "  Mi'  wilaut'a^  buc  la*le\  mi'^sga^  yiJ' 
heye^x;  agas'i^  mi'  u'lukli'  ba-igwa*s  yulum%. 


Mi'  itlaug'^uluk';  do^k'i^^  p'iin  ba^agexa^  gadkk'  yuliim. 
LasalhiH'ba^k.  "Tcirykt'k',  tcli'yat  k',  tc'.i'yat'k'!^  xa^salda 
guxwi'%. "     Gwenhi^gelk'.iyi^k'.     "  Xa^salda  gux'^i'^k,"  nagdnhi^ 


'High-pitched.      Note  that  the  form  ic.'iiyai'k'   is  not  the  normal  one;  u-itc'ai 
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cut  his  neck;  right  next  to  the  basket  lay  his  head,  Crane's 
neck  having  been  cut.  She  returned  into  the  house;  Eagle, 
for  his  part,  had  tears  running  down  his  face.  "  What  are  you 
doing? "  she  said  to  her  husband.  "  I  am  sweating,  "  he  said  to 
her.  Eagle  said  so,  but  she  knew  really  that  he  was  weeping. 

Then,  'tis  said,  again  they  dwelt  together,  and  Eagle  did 
fill  his  quiver  with  arrows.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed,  up  on  top 
of  the  house  he  went.  "  Well,  lie  down  belly  up! "  he  said  to  his 
wife.  Now  she  lay  down  belly  up  in  the  house,  but  Eagle 
on  top  of  the  house  did  tie  his  hair  up  tight,  tight  he  made  it. 
Now  a  flat  water- worn  rock  she  thrust  on  her  breast.  "  Her 
heart  I  shall  split  by  shooting  down,"  he  thought.  Now  then 
he  shot  at  his  wife,  but  it  just  bounced  from  her.  Then  away 
he  rushed.  "He°!  Wherever  you  will  go,  I  shall  just  follow 
you,"  now  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  to  her  husband  she  said 
it.  Then  on  the  sides  of  her  head  she  tied  her  hair.  Then  out 
of  the  house  she  went,  now  followed  her  husband.  "  Hau, 
hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,"  thus  talked  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl. 
"  Since  my  elder  brothers  I  did  annihilate  for  your  sake, 
wherever  you  will  go,  (I  shall  follow  you),"  she  said.  When 
not  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  then  she  caught  up  with  him. 
Now  he  shot  at  her,  she  kept  coming  tow^ards  him.  "  No  matter 
where  you  will  go,  I  will  just  seize  you,"  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
kept  talking,  but  Eagle  did  not  speak,  he  kept  shooting;  no 
matter  how  much  he  shot  at  her,  he  did  not  kill  his  wife.  Now 
his  arrows  were  about  to  give  out,  and  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  as  she  kept  saying,  "  No  matter 
where  you  will  go!"  Now  his  arrows  were  all  used  up.  Just 
one  remained;  and  now  Eagle's  hair,  for  his  part,  was  coming 
loose. 

Now  she  was  about  to  seize  him;  up  on  top  of  a  rotten 
log  did  Eagle  climb,  he  burst  it  with  his  feet.  "  My  nephew, 
my  nephew,  my  nephew!  between  her  toes  is  her  heart,  indeed.  " 


would  be  the  form  of  ordinary  speech,  the   ist  per.  sing.  poss.  -Vk'  not  being  ordi- 
narily employed  in  terms  of  relationship. 
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yiilum.  Xa^sdlda  liwild"^,  ge  ^yd^hi  gux^^i'  p!i'  degii'lklalxgi^ 
na^naga'^  MiW  ge  tslaykk"  xa^sdlda;  xap!a-it'ba*k'hi 
guxwi'.  "Wa'4-","*  nagd.-ihi^  xamk'  wa-iwi';  mi'  tlomorn 
guxdagwa.  Agas"i^  ts"!amal  baiyugwd*  la*le\  ga  malak'wa 
"  Xa^sdlda  gux^'i',"  nagaik'wanal     Gweldi;  M^bi^t'  le^p'lap'. 


15.    Chicken-Hawk  Revenges  Himself  upon  Medicine- 
Men.' 

Will'  yow5e,  hu"cu"  k'e^e'p'igik'^'  gu^xgwkt'.  Dabalnixa 
ani^  yoklwoi  goyo.  Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la^lit'a^  k'ai^la'p'akli 
loho'^;  gane  a'k'da^xi  la^le\  Ganehi^  waya^  guxwi'  xilam 
lane\  "Nek'di  xebe^n?  nek'di  gu"xdek'  lohon?  Nek'asi^* 
xebe^n.  Amadi  yokloya^n  nek  xebenda^,"  nagd-ihi^  gelhewe- 
hana^.  Waya^;  gw?ne  di  wede  waik?  "Amadi  yokloyd^n 
nek  xebenda^,"  nagd-ihi^;  guxwi'  xilam  la*le\  guxdagwa 
hasalda^  gangdhi  gelhewehanal  "Amadi  yokloyd^n  nek 
xebenda^,"  nagd-ihi^.  Gwi'^ne  la*le^;  hemdi  wede  waik'? 
Ganehi^  gwi^ne  kliyi^k';  bdHleb^t'.  "  K'di  ga^al  di  gu^'xd^k' 
lohd'^?"  nagd-ihi^  gelhewehanal 

Ba-igini^k';  ha'^ya  som,  liwilk"^,  mixdlha  goyo%  dida*- 
t'be'^k't'bagamES.  Mi'  hono^  addt'ci^  das-o"mM  lmk'.«  "  Ga  di 
xep'k',  ga  di  gu"xdek  gaik'?"  naga-ihi^  gelhewehana^ ;  dn? 
nek'  wa^himit',  a'k'da^xi  gana^nex  gelhewehau.  Ganehi^  dan 
wi'li'    igi'na    aba-iyeweidal       "  Ga    di    xSp'k'    aga^a    guxdek' 

'A  hoarse  cry. 

*  As  is  shown  by  this  and  the  following  myth  Chicken-Hawk  plays  a  rather  dis- 
tinctive part  in  Takelma  mythology.  In  both  he  swings  aloft  his  stone  knife  and 
cuts  the  necks  of  multitudes  of  his  enemies.  Against  medicine-men  {goyd)  in  partic- 
ular is  he  supposed  to  be  incensed,  so  that  he  is  one  of  the  favorite  guardian  spirits 
of  the  somlohdlxa^s.  Like  Nos.  21  and  22  below  it  is  probable  that  this  myth  was 
recited  by  the  somlohdlxa^ s  as  a  medicine-formula  against  the  supernatural  workings 
of  the  goyd. 
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Back  to  her  he  turned.  "  Between  her  toes  is  her  heart,  indeed, ' ' 
was  Eagle  told.  Between  her  toes  he  looked,  right  there  was 
her  heart,  as  though  a  fire  were  glowing.  Now  there  between 
her  toes  he  shot  at  her,  her  heart  he  burst.  "  Wa'  +  ","^  said  the 
Grizzly  Bear  girl ;  now  his  wife  he  had  killed.  So  that  the  mouse 
had  become  his  rescuer,  that  one  had  told  him,  "  Between  her 
toes  is  her  heart,"  she  telling  him.  'Tis  finished.  Go  gather 
and  eat  your  ba*p'-seeds. 

15.    Chicken-Hawk  Revenges  Himself  upon  Medicine- 
Men.' 

A  house  there  was;  Chicken-Hawk  did  have  a  woman,  a 
wife  he  had.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  know  about  medicine- 
men. Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  his  wife  did  die, 
and  all  alone  he  became.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  slept,  sick  had  his 
heart  become.  "Who  did  it?  Who  caused  my  wife  to  die? 
Somebody  indeed  did  do  it.  Would  that  I  knew  who  did  it!" 
he  said,  thinking.  He  slept,  how  long  did  he  not  sleep? 
"Would  that  I  knew  who  did  it!"  he  said;  sick  had  his  heart 
become,  ever  thinking  of*  his  wife.  "Would  that  I  knew  who 
did  it!"  he  said.  A  long  time  elapsed.  How  long  did  he  not 
sleep?  Then,  'tis  said,  a  certain  time  came  and  he  arose.  "  For 
what  reason  did  my  wife  die?"  he  said,  thinking. 

Out  of  the  house  he  went.  On  either  side  was  a  mountain ; 
he  looked,  medicine-men,  indeed,  in  great  numbers  had  their 
hair  tied  on  both  sides  of  their  heads.  Now  again  on  the  other 
side  did  he  look,  on  top  of  the  mountain.  "  So  those  it  was 
that  did  it,  those  did  eat  up  my  wife?"  he  said,  thinking;  to 
no  one  he  talked,  all  by  himself  thus  he  thought.     Then,    'tis 


'So  heard  for  k'ei^le'p'ik/ik'^,  "woman-having,  'bewomaned,' "  formed  from 
k^a^^ldap'a-kfi-,   "woman,"  by  means  of  suffix  -k'^  with  attendant  ablaut  of  a  to  e. 

*  Probably  to  be  explained  as  nik'^a,  "somebody,  for  his  part,"  with  contrasting 
connective  -si^ . 

•Literally,  "in  her  foot(steps)." 

•Inferential  in  form,  despite  its  use  in  simple  narrative. 
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lohoida^?"  nagd-ihi^  gelhewehana^  Ganehi^  "  Wilik'.isi!"* 
gwenwayanaganhi,'  gwensgutlusgat.  Gane  hono^  addt's'i^ 
gahi  na^nagk,  gwenwayasgutlusgathi. 


Ganehi^  ha'^ya  liwila"^;  gwi'^  yap! a  altlayagina^  mi'  hono^ 
gwenweyesg6"thi^  aldi  yap!a  gamaxdi^  gd  na^nagk.  Ganehi^ 
yap!a  he^ileme^k',  bus  klem^i.  Ganehi^  a'k'da^xi  yd^  Gane 
ha'^ya  liwila"^;  ydp!a  %lo"dkn,  dni^  k'ki,  dn?  hono^  gwi  yap!a 
ba-ik!iyi^k'.  Ganehi^  gwi'^ne  la*le\  dit'ga^yu^k'uma^da  geddt'hi 
alxi'gin  mel  t'ga^  mi'^s.'^  "  K'di  ga^al  di  hu^cu'^k  ga  na^nagk^? 
k'ai  ga^al  di^  yap! a  gamdxdi  bus  k!em^i?"  nagdnhi^  me^l 
t'ga*  mi'^s  dexebe^n.  "  Ne^  go"ms'i^  ddks'ini'da  nabd^%kn,"' 
[15]  nagd-ihi^  me^l  t'ga^  raVH;  ik!u"mank'wan.  "  Ddk'daMa 
naba^han, "  nagd-ihi^  me^l  t'ga*  mi'^s.  Ganehi^  ge  neye^ 
ba-ide^dinixia^'l  Sgalauk'  nagana^^k'hi  hu"cu",  sas'ini. 
"  Gwent'ga^bok'danda^  tc!6"t!igi^  ya^  he^ne  ya*  xe^bagwan," 
naga-ihi^  gelhewehana^. 


Hawi  an?  yap!a  he^leme^k';  a'k'da^xi  s'as'ini,  sgalduk, 
nagand^k';  Mwi  yap!a  ba-igini^k',  yap!a  neye^da^  ge  nagd'^ 
Ganehi^  dak'dagwa  liwilha"^  ge  neyedal  Gwi'^ne  la*lit'a^ 
gwent'ga^b6k'danda  tc!6'^thi;  aga  yap!a  ge  nagd-ida^  waya^si^ 
eme^  p!ey^«  dasdlda.  Ganehi^  bd^ank'^  h^^ne  ya"^  "Wilik!isi," 
dak'dagwahi  gwenwayasg6"t'i,  yap!a  ne^yeMa^  p!a-ik!iyi^k'. 
Ganehi^   ha'^ya  wat!emexia"^;    me^yewe'^  gwent'ga^bdk'danda- 

'  Exact  meaning  and  analysis  of  form  not  clear.     Presumably  connected  with 
■unUii,  "(stone)  knife." 

'Literally,  "  he  did  to  all  their  necks  with  his  knife." 
^weye  heard  for  waya. 
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said,  a  stone  knife  he  took  as  he  returned  into  the  house.  "  So 
those  it  was  that  did  bring  it  about  that  this  wife  of  mine, 
indeed,  did  die?"  he  said,  thinking.  Then  "  WiHklisi!"^  (saying 
this),  over  their  necks  he  swung  his  knife,^  their  necks  he  cut. 
Then  again  on  the  other  side  that  same  thing  he  did  to  them, 
with  his  knife  he  cut  their  necks. 

Then,  'tis  said,  on  both  sides  he  looked.  Wherever  he 
found  people,  now  also  their  necks  he  cut  with  his  knife,  that 
to  all  raw*  people  he  did.  Now  the  people  he  annihilated, 
exterminated  he  made  them.  Then,  'tis  said,  just  all  by  him- 
self he  was.  Then  on  either  side  he  looked,  for  people  he  looked ; 
there  were  none,  nowhere  did  people  come.  Then,  'tis  said,  a 
long  time  elapsed;  off  to  the  west,  right  over  there  were  seen 
the  Crows,  covering  the  land.''  "For  what  reason  did  Chicken- 
Hawk,  for  his  part,  do  that?  For  what  reason  did  he  anni- 
hilate raw  people?  "  He  was  spoken  of,  the  Crows  covering 
the  land  said  so,  "Well,  let  us  in  our  turn  pass  over  him,"^ 
said  the  Crows  covering  the  land,  and  they  prepared  themselves. 
"Over  his  head  let  us  pass,"  said  the  Crows  covering  the  land. 
Then  there,  'tis  said,  they  proceeded,  in  long  rows  they  flew  by. 
Moving  his  head  slightly  from  side  to  side  did  Chicken- Hawk 
keep  looking,  there  he  stood.  "Just  when  they  touch  the  nape 
of  the  earth's  neck,'  just  then  shall  I  put  an  end  to  them,"  said 
he,  thinking. 

Not  yet  did  he  annihilate  the  people.  All  by  himself  he 
stood,  moving  his  head  slightly  from  side  to  side  he  looked. 
Still  the  people  were  coming,  in  great  number  the  people  passed 
there.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  kept  looking  above  himself  as  there 
they  passed.  When  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  they  struck 
against  the  nape  of  the  earth's  neck;  while  these  people  were 
passing  there,  his  knife  lay  here  at  his  feet.     Then,    'tis  said, 

*That  is,  such  as  were  not  medicine-men,  "laymen." 

'Literally,  "one  earth." 

'Literally,  "  let  us  all  do  {or  be)  over  his  nose." 

'  That  is,  the  extreme  east. 
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dkt',    dit'ga^6k!umaMadkt'     hawi    baxa^m.      Ganehi^    wat!e- 
mexia"^  alwaMi'da. 


Ganehi^  wa^himidan  hu"cu"  mahki.  "  K'di  ga^al  dr  gd 
na^naga-it'?  Wede  gdna^nex  yuk'  t'ga*  dehi  kliyak'i^.  Wede 
gana^nex  yuk',"  naganhi^,  s'as'ini,  dale^lkk'^';  wHt'geye^k'.in, 
haco"  ya^  s'as'ini.  "WaMi'  du^  ba-iginak'wi^^  guyu  he^ne 
do^mana^  bo"si^  dn?  duwugkt,"  nagan.  "Yap! a  gamdxdi 
he^ilemeklit'.  Goyo  gellohogwiduk'i^^  he^ne  ya^si^  yap!  a 
gamaxdi  p!^'^t',"*  naganhil  "  Gana^nex  yo^t'  t'ga*  dehi 
k!iydk'i^"  naganhi^;  da^le^lkk"^,  me^l  t'ga^  mi^s  dexebe^n,  ga 
tclibink'wa.  Nagan  gane\  "  Bo"s'i^  aga%  guxde^  gayawand^ 
goy5,  yap!a  aldi  he^lemek!it';  ml'^sga^hi  do^mand^  goy5. " 
Ganehi^  gana^nex  t'ga*  ^kiu^minin,  me^l  t'ga^  mi^s  xeb^^n. 
"Wede  hon6^  ga  na^nkt',"  nagdnhi^;  ani^  dak'dahal,  yap!a 
da*-yaxa-lenkk'^  "  Gana^^x  y6^V  t'ga^  dehi  k!iykk'i^  yap!a 
gaik'il  Wedesi^  nek'  yap! a  gamdxdi  do^mk',  goyohi  yaxa 
do^mand^"  nagdnhi^. 


Ganehi^  lemek!ia'^,  mi'  hat'gd^t'gwa  yewe'^  he^'wdn. 
Dabalnixa  ga  na^nkk'  hu"cu",  gas'i^  ga^al  mel  ba-igini^k;  yap!a 
he^lem^k'na^-^  gasi^  aga  diha-u  ya*  me^l  bd-iginak'',  ga  ga^al 
ya*  me*l  alxi'^k'wok'*;  yap!a  he^ilemek!ina^,  gas  i^  aga  ga  ga^kl 
ba-igini%'.  Mi'  ha^^yewe'^  aldil  t!omomanma^;  hknt'  me^l 
he^lemek!in,  gas  i^  aga  gd  ga^al  ts'!ibin.  Hk^^dkt'  me^yewe'^ 
no^dat'si^  me^gini%',  gas'i^    aga   he^ne    alt!emexia''^;    he^ne   ga 


•  Literally,  "  if  he  should  go  out  having  him."     The  text  form  is  the  conditional 
comitative  of  ginig-:  gin{a)g-. 

'In  other  words,  "with  one  of  good  conduct,  one  that  has  done  no  ill.  " 
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he  took  it  up;  just  then  "Wiliklisi!"  (saying  this),  right  over 
himself  he  cut  their  necks  with  his  knife,  and  the  people  fell 
down  in  great  numbers.  Then,  'tis  said,  from  either  side  they 
were  coming  crowded  together;  hither  they  were  returning 
from  the  east,  still  they  were  coming  from  the  west.  Then, 
'tis  said,  they  were  assembled  together  all  about  him. 

Then  great  Chicken- Hawk  was  spoken  to.  "For  what 
reason  did  you  do  that?  Not  thus  shall  it  be  when  the  world 
goes  on.  Not  thus  will  it  be,"  he  was  told;  he  stood,  listened. 
On  all  sides  was  he  surrounded,  right  in  the  middle  he  stood. 
"Should  he  do  away  with^  one  whose  body  is  good,^  then  the 
medicine-man  shall  be  killed,  but  now  you  did  not  do  well," 
he  was  told.  "Raw  people  you  have  destroyed.  Should  they 
take  revenge  for^  a  medicine-man,  then  indeed  shall  raw  people 
lie  down,"*  he  was  told.  "Thus  shall  it  be  when  the  world  goes 
on,"  he  was  told.  He  listened  to  them,  the  Crows  covering  the 
land  said  so,  that  speech  they  addressed  to  him.  Then  he  was 
told,  "But  now  since  the  medicine-men  did  eat  up  just  this  wife 
of  yours,  all  the  people  did  you  destroy.  Just  the  medicine- 
men alone  are  to  be  killed."  Then  thus  the  world  was  fixed, 
the  Crows  covering  the  land  did  so.  "Do  not  again  do  that," 
he  was  told;  he  did  not  answer  them,  to  the  people  he  kept 
listening.  "Thus  will  it  be  when  the  world  goes  on,  when  people 
grow  up.  And.  no  one  shall  slay  raw  people,  just  medicine-men 
only  shall  be  slain,"  was  he  told. 

Then,  'tis  said,  they  all  went  off,  now  back  to  their  land  they 
returned,  and  he  was  left  behind.  For  a  long  time  had  Chicken- 
Hawk  done  that,  so  that  for  that  reason  the  Crows  did  come; 
as  he  had  been  destroying  the  people,  therefore  did  these  Crows 
come  last  of  all,  just  for  that  reason  the  Crows  did  see  him; 
as  the  people  he  had  been  destroying,  thereupon  these  for  that 
reason  did  come.     Now  yonder  they  all  returned,  after  they  had 


'  Literally,  "  if  they  should  breast-die  having  him." 

*  "  They  shall  lie  down,"  euphemistic  for  "  they  shall  lie  slain." 

'Observe  the  explanatory  inferentials. 
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nagan  aga  ^alt'.emSxia-uda^.  Gas'i^  ga  ga^al  dn?  yap!a 
gamdxdi  t!om6amdan,  g6yo  yaxa  t'.omoman;  gas"i^  goyo 
gellohoigwdnma^  ga  ga^al  yap!a  gamdxdi  tlomoman.  Gweldi, 
ba^bi^t'  le^p'lap'. 


1 6.    The  Four  Otter  Brothers  and  Chicken-Hawk. 

Biimxi  gamgdm  t'awaxagan  mi'^sga^  ga  tiamaydn  hu"cii" 
wd^da;  da^and*  siwo'k'di  yuk',  gasi^  waMa  gini^k',  t!emeyana"l 
Ganehi^  gw?ne  la*le\  ya^  yd^  yal  Gehi  lap '6"^  gwan  ganku 
hansg6"Ss/  tlobagksk'.^'  "Hene!"  A'ni^  baMep'k'.^'  Hanso"^- 
k'op'k'^  dayut'a%  he^^daMa  lap'6^.  Mr^shi  hono«  yiwiyd"^ 
"Hene!"  A'n?  baU!eb^t'.  Ganehi^  wa-iwi  hono^  hans'6"^- 
k'op'k'.'  Ganehi^  hond^  mi^s,  "Hene!  ge  nagditel"  A'ni^ 
witclim^,  ^'s'is'i^  ga  nagkn.  Ganehi^  mi'^s  hono^  yiwiyd"^ 
"Hene!  ge  nagait'e^. "     Lohdt'  na^nex  p!eye^;  an?  wT'tc!im^ 


Ganehi^  mi^^ga^  heye^x.  "Hene!  ge  nagait'e^"  ^'s"i^  ga 
naga'l  Mi'  ts'!ini'ts'!anx  yap!a  di^wa'nsgi't'a*,  ga  ga  naga'^ 
gane  ts!ini'ts'!anx.  "Gam  k'ddi  ani^  wi'tc!imkt'?"  Mi' 
gadak'  ts!a'k'ts-!a^k';  he^ne  ya*  "He  +  ,"'  naga-ihi^  lap'6", 
yiwiyawd^s  yuk';  ge  nagd'l  "He  +  /  gwent'ga*b6k'danda 
ginigdt'ba^  witc!d-ihan,  he^le^mxanbank',''  nagd-ihi^  lap'6"  ga 
naga'^.     Ganehi^  ga  naga-ida^  wa-iwi  guxwi'  xilam  la*le\ 


'Probably  misheard    for    hansgd^^sk',    inferential    of    hansgd^s-  =han-sg6^d-x- 
Literally  translated  it  means  "  he  cut  (intr.)  across." 
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been  slain;  half  the  Crows  had  been  destroyed,  therefore  these 
for  that  reason  did  address  him.  From  off  yonder  they  had 
returned  hither,  while  from  down  river  they  were  coming,  so 
that  these  were  then  crowded  together;  at  that  time  was  he 
told  that,  when  they  here  were  crowded  together.  Now  for 
that  reason  are  raw  people  never  slain,  only  medicine-men  are 
slain;  but  when  medicine-men  are  avenged,  for  that  reason 
are  raw  people  slain.  'Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and  eat  your 
ba*p*-seeds. 

1 6.  The  Four  Otter  Brothers  and  Chicken-Hawk. 

There  were  four  Otters  and  one  younger  sister  of  theirs ; 
that  one  to  get  married  they  took  to  Chicken-Hawk.  A  chief- 
tain, I  guess,  he  was,  so  that  to  him  they  went,  with  her  they 
went  to  get  her  married.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  They 
went,  they  went,  they  went.  Right  there  in  the  trail  a  snake 
lay  across,  lay  as  though  dead.  "Away!"  He  did  not  stir. 
The  oldest  jumped  over  him,  there  ahead  of  him  was  the  snake. 
And  one  again  did  say,  "Away!"  He  did  not  stir.  Then 
again  the  girl  jumped  over  him.  Then  one  again  (did  say), 
"Away!  I'm  going  there."  He  did  not  move,  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  was  told  that.  Then  one  again  did  say,  "Away! 
I'm  going  there."     Like  dead  he  lay,  he  did  not  move. 

Then  one  was  left.  "Away!  I'm  ^oing  there,"  over  and 
over  again  he  said  that.  Now  the  youngest  person  became 
angry,  that  one  did  say  that,  and  angry  he  became.  "Now 
why  do  you  not  move?"  Now  on  top  of  him  he  stepped;  just 
then  "  He+  !"'  said  the  snake;  he  was  capable  of  speech,  as  it 
seemed.  There  he  passed.  "He+!'  To  the  east  when  you 
go,  my  nephews,  they  will  destroy  you,"  he  said,  the  snake 
said  that.  Then,  when  he  had  said  that,  the  heart  of  the  girl 
became  sick. 


*  Inferential  forms. 

'  Pronounced  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
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Gane  yd^  ba^de^yeweyagwdn,  ya*niyd"l  Ganehi^  wa-iv^i' 
t'agd'^  t'agd-ida^  "a+,  wi'^obiMn  ye^wa^t'  wisa^m,"  t'agd'^ 
gana^nex  t'agd-ida^,  "Wi^obihan  ye^wd^t'  wisa^m,  ga  naganma^, 
'  Witslaihan,  he^le^mxbink','^  naganma^. "  Ganehi^  ya^, 
gwisiVok'di  wok'ia"^  wili  ^ixdn.  Mi'  bomxi  tlemyanwa^s 
ba-ik!iyi%'.  Wili  debinhi  ha^klu^minin;  ge  nagd'^.  Mi'^s 
hond^  wili  ha^!u"minin;  ge  nagd'^.  Mi'^s  hono^  wili  ha^k'.u"- 
minin;  g€  nagd'^  Mi'  wili  xibini  ddk'yank"^.  Hono^  mi'^s 
wili  ha^klu'^inin,  dak'yank"";  mi'  wili  gamgam  dak'yank"^. 
MT'^s  hono^  ha^k'.u'^inin;  mi'  hono^  ddk'yank"^.  Ganehi^ 
hono^  mi'^s  hono^  ha^k'.u^minin  wili;  mi'  hono^  dak'yank"^. 
Mi'  wili  ha^mi^s  ddk'yank'^  Mi'  hond^  dak'yank'^  Mi^s 
hono^  ha^k!u''mkn;  mi'  hono^  ddk'yank"".  Ganehi^  mi'^s  hono^ 
ha^k!u''minin;  mi'  wili  ha^gd  dak' yank"". 


Ganehi^  wili  aga  debin  ga^  ya^hi  ganau  abaiginigia"^.  Mi' 
guxwi'  datsla^mx  wili  ha^go  yap!k,  ulums'i^  "  Go^m  mi'^wa 
wadam  t'.emeyanwia"^,"  naga'^,  gas'i^  ga^l  wili  ha^iklu'Yainin. 
"  Go''m  mi'^wa  tlemeydnwia"^  wadam,"  naga-ihis.  Ganehi^ 
alxali  tlemyanwa^s;  gane  be^  dehal  alxali  bomxi  mdt'agwan^ 
wd*da.  Ganehi^  be^  dehal  alxalTyana^,  he^ne  "Gam  ya^nik', 
gane  no"  yeweyik',"  naga-ihi^ 


;s 


Agas'i^  mdt'a^t'an  hu^cu"  alxi'k'  rid^c  gwi  na^neye^da^, 
yok'.'^oi  do^mgulugwdn.  "Mi'  bomxi  no"  yeuguluk',"  neye^hi^. 
Mi'  aga  nd^s*  iklu'hnank'w^an.  "  Do^maba^nibkn,  he^lemkli- 
ba^^nihkn,"  naga-ihi^  aga  nd^s'  yap!k.     "  Dewenxa  yandgultik' 

1  Second  per.  sing,  obj.,  though  the  reference  is  to  several  persons. 
'"Their  own  brother-in-law"  is  more  properly  hdsdagwan  in  Takelma,  mdt'a- 
gwan  meaning  ordinarily  "  their  own  son-in-law."      It  seems  that  mot'-  is  sometimes 
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Then  they  went,  their  journey  was  resumed,  on  they 
went.  Then  the  girl  did  cry,  crying,  "Ah,  I  wonder  whether 
my  elder  brothers  will  return!"  She  cried,  thus  crying, 
"I  wonder  whether  my  elder  brothers  will  return,  since 
that  they  were  told,  'My  nephews,  they  will  destroy  you,'  since 
they  were  told."  Then  they  went,  I  don't  know  where  they 
arrived  at  the  ten  houses.  Now  the  Otters  did  come,  taking 
their  sister  to  get  married.  The  first  house  was  prepared  for 
them;  there  they  passed.  Again  one  house  was  prepared  for 
them;  there  they  passed.  Now  again  a  house  was  prepared 
for  them;  there  they  passed.  Now  three  houses  they  had  gone 
by.  Again  one  house  was  prepared  for  them,  they  passed  it  by. 
Now  four  houses  had  they  passed  by.  One  again  was  prepared 
for  them;  now  again  they  passed  it  by.  Then  again  one  house 
was  prepared  for  them;  now  again  they  passed  it  by.  Now 
six  houses  they  had  passed  by.  Now  again  they  passed  one  by. 
Again  one  they  had  prepared;  now  again  they  passed  it  by. 
Then  one  again  was  prepared  for  them;  now  nine  houses  they 
passed  by. 

Then  this  last  house,  just  therein  did  they  enter.  Now 
of  the  people  of  the  nine  houses  the  hearts  were  sore,  for  before 
they  had  said,  "It  is  to  us  probably  that  they  are  bringing  her 
to  be  married,"  so  that  for  that  reason  had  the  houses  been 
prepared.  "It  is  to  us  probably  that  they  are  bringing  her  to 
be  married,"  they  had  said.  Then  they  who  had  brought  her 
to  be  married  remained ;  now  for  five  days  did  the  Otters  remain 
with  their  brother-in-law.  Then,  'tis  said,  when  they  had  dwelt 
there  five  days,  then  "Now  we  are  going,  now  down  river  we 
return,"  they  said. 

But  their  brother-in-law  Chicken-Hawk  saw  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  neighboring  houses,  he  knew  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  kill  him.  "Now  the  Otters  are  about  to  return  down 
river,"  they  were  saying,  and  so  in  the  neighboring  houses  they 


used   as    general   term   for   people   related   to  one   through  marriage  with  his  near 
female  kin  (such  as  daughter  or  sister). 
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bumxi,"  ga  neye^  n6"dk.  Ganehi^  mi'  ba-ileme^x,  als'o"mdl 
leme^x  n6"s"  yap!a  aldil,  ha'^ya  s'o^mkl.  Ganehi^  gam  yd^; 
yd^da^  "  Me^ye^wdt'ba^  gwalt'  t!os'6"  wok'i^,"  nagaik'wa 
m6''t'a*t'an;  "gasi^  wede  yankt'p',  me^ye^wdt'ba^"  nagdhi^ 
Ganehi^  ya^niyd"^;  agas'i^  yap!a  n6"s'  "  Da^mdxau  woki^  yd* 
xe^bagwabd^^nihkn, ' '  nagasa^nhi. 


Ganehi^  aga  ya^.  Da^mdxau  wok'da^  yd*,  ganehi^  nagd'^ 
yap!a  n6"s'  ^als'o'Yndl  ^aldri,  he^nehi  gwaPt'  ana^nagd'^^  t!oc6" 
ha'p'di;  agds'i^  m6"t'a*t*an  "  Me^ye^wo'^',"^  nagaik'wana^ 
hu"cu",  dn?  geltlaykk'.  Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^  gwalt'  wok' 
ana^nex  t!oc6"  ha'p'dihi.  Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  lop'.odid"^  ganehi^ 
ts'Ielams'i^  wok',  ganehi^  gwalt'  k'di  gwala  xa^k!od6k!at'  x5, 
ganehi^  p!a*shi  wok'.  Gwenhisyewe'^  xa*^winhi  bomxi 
he^lemeklin.  Agds'i^  m6"t'a*t'an  yokl'^oi.  "He"!  ulum 
'Me^yeVdt'ba^'  nagdnda^"  nagd-ihi^.  Ganehi^  p!a-idi'^hand^s 
gwalt'  p!d*s  n6"x  tcle^ldm,  mi'  p!a-idi'^hana%. 


Ganehi^  gwi^ne  la^lit'a^,  ba-igini^k'.  Ha'^ya  liwild"^  mi' 
ha'^ya  s'o"mal  alxaliydn.  Ganehi^  waydt'gwa  ba^yank"^  hu"cu". 
Ganehi^  ha'^ya  s'o'^dl  waydt'gwa  16"k' ;  ganehi^  he^leme^' 
yap!a  a'khi  gwFneixdagwa.  Ganehi^  abaiwayewenhi,  %lp!i'- 
tclulutclalhi.  Ganehi^  hawilit'gwa  yewe'^,  p!a-iwayd^;  mi' 
waya^,  guxwl'  datsIaVax  hdsda*  he^lemek'.inma^.  Ganehi^  a'k' 
hono^  gwT^neixdagwa  he^emeklina^,  ga  ga^al  guxwi'  datsla^mx. 
Wayd^.     Ganehi^  gw?ne  di  wede  waik'  ?     Mi'  gwel^wak'wi^  wili 


•Literally,  "  it  this-did,"   in  other  words,  "  it  blew  as  it  is  blowing  now,"  when 
the  myth  was  being  narrated. 
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prepared  themselves.  "Let  us  kill  them,  let  us  destroy  them!" 
said  these  people  in  the  neighboring  houses.  "Tomorrow  the 
Otters  intend  to  go,"  that  did  they  say,  for  their  part,  in  the 
neighboring  houses.  Now  then,  'tis  said,  they  all  went  out, 
to  the  mountains  proceeded  all  the  people  in  the  neighboring 
houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  And  then,  'tis  said, 
(the  Otters)  went  off;  as  they  went,  "Here  you  shall  return, 
should  a  slight  wind  come,"  said  their  brother-in-law  to  them. 
"  In  that  case  you  shall  not  go  on,  you  shall  return  here,"  he 
said  to  them.  Then  off  they  went,  but  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
boring houses  "Just  when  they  reach  afar  off,  let  us  do  away 
with  them,"  they  said  to  each  other. 

Then  these  (Otters)  did  go.  Just  when  they  reached  afar 
off,  then  the  people  of  the  neighboring  houses  did  all  proceed  to 
the  mountains;  just  then  a  wind  blew  like  now,^  a  little  bit. 
But  though  their  brother-in-law  Chicken-Hawk  "You  shall 
return  here"  had  said  to  them,  they  did  not  think  of  it.  Then 
in  a  little  while  a  wind  came,  just  a  little  bit  like  now.  Now 
then  it  also  rained;  then  hail,  in  its  turn,  did  come;  then  did 
the  wind  break  everything,  firs,  to  pieces;  then  snow,  indeed, 
did  come.  They  had  almost  returned  back,  just  half  way  the 
Otters  were  destroyed.  But  their  brother-in-law  did  know  of  it. 
"He°!  Although  before  'You  shall  return  here,'  I  said  to  them," 
he  said.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  wind  did  cease,  and  the  snow  and 
rain  and  hail,  now  they  did  cease. 

Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  he  went  out  of  the 
house.  On  either  side  he  looked,  now  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  they  were  seated.  Then  his  knife  did  Chicken- 
Hawk  take  up;  then  to  either  side  of  the  mountain  his  knife 
he  thrust,  and  he  himself  did  destroy  the  people,  his  own  kin. 
Then  into  their  houses  he  returned  and  set  fire  to  them  all. 
Then,  'tis  said,  into  his  own  house  he  returned,  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Now  he  slept;  his  heart  was  sore,  for  his  wife's  brothers 
had  been  destroyed.     Then,    'tis  said,   he  himself  having  also 

'So  heard  for  me^ yeewd^ k' . 
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de^k!alak!ilin.  Ganehi^  "  K'adi  xebe^n?"  naga'^  gelhewehana^. 
Gangahi^  wili  de^k'.alak'.ilin.  "  TslamaH  mi'^wa  xeb6^n," 
nagd-ihis.  Ganehi^  gwi'^ne  la*le\  gangahi^  de^k'.alak'.ilin. 
Ganehi^  gwi'^ne  la*le\  mi'  ba^tleb^t',  wili  de^ise^k'.  Ha'px^'i 
yaxa  laHe',  hant'  haxkt'.  "  Maya^k'Mek'!"'  Mi'  he^wa- 
t'bo"k't'baxgwa;   mi'  hono^  waya^. 


Gehi  yaxa  gT"^k  yokl^'oya^n;  ani^  hono^  dehi  p!uwu'k!wan. 
Ga  ga^al  bo"  aga  gwalH'.  Gwalt'  he^leme^k' ;  gas"i^  ha'pxi 
mi'^sga^  ga^yknk'^  p!i'  mengi',  hant'  haxat'.  Gas'i^  wili' 
de^k!dlk!alk'na^,^  ga  ga^al  ga  nak'ik'^ — a'k'i^  gwi^neixdagwa 
he^lem^k'^ — gasi^  "  Mayak'Mek'!"  naga'^.  Ganehi^  ba^bi^t' 
le^p'lap'. 


17.  The  Otter  Brothers  Recover  their  Father's  Heart.' 

Wili'  yowo^;  bimixi  hapxitli'^t'a*  ga'plini  d-icda,  k!asa- 
klans'i^  hulun  nixa.  P'im  gwala  tslayaik'.  Huliin  wa-iwi' 
guxda  bumxi;  do^mk'am*  bumxi.  Gas'i^  guxda  hulii^n 
wa-iwi',  tlomxixas'i^  abki  hulun  wa-iwi'  nixa.  Ganehi^ 
ha'p'da*  ga'plini  t'.r^t'a*;  gane  hos"6'^  la^le\  k!aya'^.  Wilduhi 
alxi'k'  abki.  "Nek'  wilaut'a"  di,  k!asa?"— "  Gi'  d-is-d^k'."— 
"Nek'  galt'a"  di?"— "Gi'  a-is'dek',  klatsdek'."^— "  Nek' 
t'gama*  di?"— "Gi'  d-is'dek',"  nagd-ihi^  mologola'p'a.     "Nek' 


'A  whispered  yell,  intended  to  express  intense  emotion. 

'These  forms  are  inferentials,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  explanatory 
recapitulation  rather  than  of  simple  narrative. 

*  For  a  fairly  close  parallel  compare  St.  Clair,  Traditions  of  the  Coos  Indians  of 
Oregon,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  xxii,  pp.  32-34. 

*  Inferential  in  form,  because  the  fact  it  discloses  is  not  part  of  the  actual 
narrative  but  is  told  in  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  story 
begins. 
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destroyed  his  own  kin,  for  that  reason  was  his  heart  sore.  He 
slept.  Then  how  long  did  he  not  sleep?  Now  early  in  the 
morning  the  door  of  the  house  was  scratched  against.  Then 
"What's  doing  it?"  he  said,  thinking;  continuously  indeed 
the  door  of  the  house  was  being  scratched  against.  "Its  prob- 
ably a  mouse  that's  doing  it,"  he  thought.  Then  some  time 
elapsed,  continuously  the  door  of  the  house  was  being  scratched 
against.  Then,  'tis  said,  some  time  did  pass,  and  he  arose, 
opened  the  door  of  the  house.  Just  a  child  it  turned  out  to  be, 
half  burnt.  "My  orphan!"^  Now  he  lay  down  with  it  clasped 
in  his  arms,   and  again  he  slept. 

Just  that  far  indeed  do  I,  for  my  part,  know  it;  no  further 
still  is  it  told.  For  that  reason  is  there  a  wind  nowadays. 
The  winds  he  had  destroyed,  but  one  child  did  grow  up  full  of  [16] 
fire,  half  burnt.  Now  as  the  door  of  his  house  was  scratched 
against,  for  that  reason  did  he  do  that — 'tis  true  he  himself  had 
destroyed  his  own  kin — -, therefore  "My  orphan!"  he  said. 
Now  go  gather  and  eat  your  ba^p'-seeds. 

17.   The  Otter  Brothers  Recover  their  Father's  Heart.' 

A  house  there  was,  two  boys  belonging  to  Otter,  and  their 
maternal  grandmother,  mother  of  the  mermaid.  Many  salmon 
he  had  been  wont  to  spear.  The  mermaid  was  Otter's  wife, 
and  Otter  had  been  slain.  Now  his  wife  was  the  mermaid,  but 
his  mother-in-law  was  in  the  house,  mother  of  the  mermaid. 
Now  his  two  children  were  boys,  and  bigger  they  became,  up 
they  grew.  Arrows  indeed  they  saw  in  the  house.  ' '  Whose 
arrows  are  they,   maternal  grandmother?" — "They  belong  to 


*This  is  a  myth-form,  the  form  in  ordinary  use  being  either  the  vocative  klasaa, 
"  O  grandchildren,"  or  wik/dsi,  "my  grandchildren."  KIdtsdek'  is  peculiar  in  two 
respects: — first  of  all,  ts  is  an  impossible  Takelma  consonant  combination,  but  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Takelma  dialect,  so  that  the  word  may  really  be  borrowed  as  a  myth- 
form  from  that  dialect;  secondly,  suffixed  -dek'  takes  the  place  of  the  un-  regularly 
prefixed  as  ist  per.  possessive  pronominal  element  to  terms  of  relationship.  Cf. 
tdiiyiit'k',  p.  140,  1.  22. 
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Up'sda"  di?"— "GiS  k'.dtsdek'."— "  N^k'  mani'  di?"— "Gi\ 
klatsdek',"  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a.  "Nek'  eyd^  di?"— "Gi\ 
k'.dtsdek'."  Aldi  k'ai  gwala  yamkt',  gas'i^  k'.dsa  ga  nagd'^ 
"  Gi\  klatsdek'." 


Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^  "  Wede  haxiyd  wit'ap'." — "Nek' 
du"li'  di,  klatsdek'?"— "Gi',  klatsdek',"  nagd-ihi^  mologola'p'a; 
aldi  ^ak'  dicdagwa  laHauhi.  Ganehi^  "  Klatsdek',  p'lm 
sananagam,"  nagd-ihi  hapxitli't'a^,  k'.dsak'.an  ga  nagk. 
"Wede  p'im  sankt'p'."  Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^  la^le\  "Wede 
haxiyd  wit'ap',"  nagdhi^.  Gangahi  haxiya  wit'  hapxit'.i't'a* 
ga'plini  bumxi  k'abdxa^,  be^wi^  haxiyd  wit'.  Ganehi^  hoco" 
lane\  "A'nis  a^k'  galt'a^  klasTdam,"  naga-ihi^  "A'n?  a^k' 
wilaut'a*,  'Gi'  a-icdek','  naga-ida^;  ani^  a^k'  t'gamd*,"  naga-ihi^ 
bomxi  k'abaxak'.an.  "  K'di  gwala  dama^nminina^ ^  daloP," 
nagahi^  k'.asaklan. 


Ganehi^  haxiya  wiyiwrt',  p'im  alhuyu'hi.  Dabalnixa 
laHe\  "Klatsdek',  mal  us'am,  p'im  tslayaginak' ;  dul 
us'am." — "Dja'!  k'ai^wa  haxiyk,"  nagd-ihi^  k!asak!an.  Mi'hi^ 
aga^a  alxi'k'  k'ai^la'p'a  gwelxiyk,  ga  ga^alhi  dul  yilim;  mi' 
k'a-ila'p'a  alxi'k'  haxiyk  hulun  wa-iwi'.  Dul  dni^  ogoihi 
k!dsak!an  mologola'p'a.  "  K'ai^wa  haxiyk,  wede  ge  wit'ap'," 
nagahi^  Bo"  nexada^  dul  hoyoi,  haxiyk  gini^k'  xilamank 
waxadri.  Ganehi^  alxali  da^iyk,  he^ne  yd^hi^  bo"  nexada^ 
ba-ik!iyi^k'  hulun  wa-iwi',  tclelelelele^  du"gi'.  Mi'  tslaykk', 
mi'  tlomom.     Ganehi^  abaiyewe'^. 


'Literally,  "that  she  mouth-counted." 
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me." — "Whose  bow  is  it?" — "It  belongs  to  me,  my  grand- 
children."— "Whose  elk-skin  armor  is  it?" — "It  belongs  to  me," 
said  the  old  woman.  "Whose  blanket  is  it?" — "Mine,  my 
grandchildren." — "Whose  salmon-spear  shaft  is  it?" — "Mine,  my 
grandchildren,"  said  the  old  woman.  "Whose  canoe  is  it?" — 
"Mine,  my  grandchildren."  All  things  they  asked  about,  to 
that  their  maternal  grandmother  that  did  say,  "  Mine,  my 
grandchildren." 

Then,  'tis  said,  after  a  little  while  "  Do  not  go  about  to  the 
water,"  (she  said).  "Whose  salmon-spear  point  is  it,  my  mater- 
nal grandmother?" — "Mine,  my  grandchildren,"  said  the  old 
woman,  everything  did  she  call  her  own  property.  Then, 'tis 
said,  "My  maternal  grandmother,  we  shall  spear  salmon,"  said 
the  boys,  to  their  maternal  grandmother  that  they  said.  "Do 
not  spear  salmon."  Then  a  little  while  elapsed,  and  "Do  not 
go  about  to  the  water,"  she  said  to  them.  Nevertheless  the 
two  boys.  Otter's  sons,  did  go  about  by  the  water,  every  day 
they  went  about  by  the  water.  Now  they  had  become  bigger. 
"It  is  not  her  bow,  our  maternal  grandmother's,"  they  said. 
"They  are  not  her  arrows,  though  'It  belongs  to  me,'  she  said. 
It  is  not  her  elk-skin  armor,"  said  the  sons  of  Otter.  "As 
many  things  as  she  did  count  up, ^  she  lied,"  did  they  say  about 
their   maternal  grandmother. 

Then,  'tis  said,  by  the  water  they  were  accustomed 
to  go  about,  salmon  they  used  to  hunt.  A  long  time  elapsed. 
"My  maternal  grandmother,  give  us  the  salmon-spear  shaft, 
we  are  going  to  spear  salmon.  Give  us  the  salmon- spear 
point." — "Dja*!  there's  a  monster  in  the  water,"  said  their 
maternal  grandmother.  Now  these,  for  their  part,  did  see 
a  woman  down  in  the  water,  for  that  reason  indeed,  they 
asked  for  a  salmon- spear  point;  now  a  woman  had  they 
seen  in  the  water,'  the  mermaid.  The  salmon-spear  point  their 
maternal  grandmother,    the   old   woman,    did   not   give   them. 


'To   be   pronounced  in    a   whisper.     It   is  formed    from   the   verb  base   tdel-, 
"rattle,"  and  imitates  the  sound  of  rattling  dentalia. 
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"  K!asa,  k'adi  tlomomankk'  haxiyk,  u'liikli'  bals  du"gi' 
tclelem^?"  nagd-ihi^.  Ge  ya^hi^  mi'  t'aga'^  mologola'p'a.  "  Gi' 
di  Mmi^t'ban  d6"mk'a^?  am^  gi'  tlomoma^n  hami^t'ban," 
naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a.  "  Ulums'i^  t'gam  '  Gi'  a-icdek',' 
naga'^,"  k'ai  gwala  p!uwu"k!ana^  hapxitli'^t'a*.  Ganehi^  hos'o" 
mahmi  la^le\  "  Hami'^t'ban  hinau  t!omoman,"  naga-ihi^ 
mologola'p'a  k!asak!an.  "Mi'  gelts■!ayamxamk'na^"^  nagd'^ 
hapxitirt'a.  "Mi'  yanaba^^ni,"  nagdsa^n.  "  Hami^t'ban 
hinau  k!wal  hawa*  k!axak!ixin  gux"^!',''  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a, 
t'aga'^;  aga%  hapxitli'^t'a  nixaklan  yuk'  mologol  beyan. 


Ganehi^  hoco"  la^le\  "  Gane  yanabd^"  nagdsa^n.  Ganehi^ 
ya"^  xilamank,  hinausi^  tiegwegwdldan.  "Dan  ye^waldini'* 
hapxda*  ga'p'.ini,  ne^ye^"  da^^aganin,  hinaus'i^  ga  neye^.  "  Ei 
me^s'agwa,  tc!ixik!o'ltc!am^'  hinsda^*  datsMamx,"^  nagana^k'i^ 
wa-iwi'  ga'plini,  k!wal  wooha  me^al.  Ganehi^  hinau  yd^, 
maxaklan  guxwi'  wolf.  Gane  "  Tc!ixik!6'+ltc!am^,  gasdlhi 
ei  me^s'agwk,"  nagana^k'i  wa-iwi'  ga'plini;  be^wi^  me^al  k!wal 
wolf,  bumxi  guxwi'  hawa*k!axk!ixiya  ga  ga^al  wooha  k!wal 
me^al.  Ganehi^  hagwa^am  malaginin,  "'Ei  m^^s'agwk, 
tclixik'.o'ltclam^,'  ga  nagana^k',"  naganhi^,  gwenhegwehigwin ; 
"  ga  nafba^    '  Tc!ixik!o'ltc!am^    ei   me^s'agwk,  dan   ye^d,ldi- 


'  Literally,  "(it  is)  now  that  she  has  evidently  been  breast-hiding  us." 

^dan  yifwaldtnii  is   a  myth   name  of  Otter.      It  may  be  literally  translated  as 

"  rocks  always-returning-to-them." 

'This  is  the  name  of  Sun's  servant,  the   canoe-paddler.     The  meaning  of  the 

name  is  not  clear;  tcHxi  means  "  dog." 
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"There's  a  monster  in  the  water,  do  not  go  there,"  she  said 
to  them.  After  a  little  while  they  stole  the  salmon-spear  point, 
to  the  water  did  they  go,  the  two  brothers.  Then,  'tis  said, 
by  the  water  were  they  seated,  just  then  after  a  little  while  did 
come  the  mermaid,  and  tc'.elelelele  (rattled)  her  skirt.  Now 
they  shot  at  her,  and  killed  her.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  returned 
into  the  house. 

"Maternal  grandmother,  what  did  we  kill  in  the  water — 
long  was  its  hair  and  its  garment  rattled?"  they  said.  Now 
just  thereat  did  cry  the  old  woman.  "Was  it  I  that  killed  your 
father?  I  did  not  kill  your  father,"  said  the  old  woman.  "But 
formerly  (of)  the  elk- skin  armor  'It  belongs  to  me,'  did  she  say," 
(they  said),  the  boys  naming  everything.  Now  grown  up  and 
big  they  had  become.  "Your  father  has  been  slain  up  river," 
said  the  old  woman,  their  maternal  grandmother.  "Now  she 
has  evidently  been  hiding  it  from  us, "^  said  the  boys.  "Now 
let  us  go  away,"  they  said  to  each  other.  "Up  river  under 
your  father's  heart  pitch  is  made  to  smoulder,"  said  the  old 
woman  and  wept;  of  just  these  boys  was  the  old  woman's 
daughter  the  mother. 

Now  grown  up  had  they  become.  "  Now  let  us  go  away, " 
they  said  to  each  other.  Then  off  they  went,  but  up  river  they 
were  being  watched.  " Otter ^  has  two  children,  they  say," 
were  they  heard  about,  so  that  up  river  they  said  that.  "Paddle 
a  canoe  over  here,  Tc!ixik!6'ltc!am,^  we  have  fear  of  them,"^ 
were  wont  to  say  two  girls,  on  this  side  of  the  river  were  they 
wont  to  go  for  pitch.  Then  up  river  went  (the  boys),  to  get 
their  father's  heart  they  went.  Now  "  Tc !ixik  !6'  +  Itc !am^,  paddle 
a  canoe  over  here  quickly, ' '  were  wont  to  say  the  two  girls ; 
every  day  they  came  to  this  side  of  the  river  to  get  pitch,  Otter's 
heart  to  set  a-smouldering  underneath,  for  that  reason  were 
they  wont  to  go  for  pitch  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Then,  'tis 
said,  in  the  trail  were  (the  boys)  told,  "  'Paddle  a  canoe  over 

*An  Upper  Takelma  form  of  hinxdaa,  "  fear  of  them." 

*  Literally  translated  these  last  two  words  mean  "  their-fear  (i.  e.,  fear  of  them) 
hurts;"  in  other  words,  "(we)  are  afraid,  apprehensive." 
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niya  ha'pxda*  hinxda*  dats'lamx.  Gasalhi  ^ei  me^s'agwk,'  ga 
nagana^k'  wa-iwi'  ga'plini,"  gana^nexhi  gwenhegwehigwin, 
t'gwaykm  dexebe^n. 


Ganehi^  me^alhi  wa-iwi'  ga'plini  k!wal  wolf,  t'goh6x 
k!wal  sg6"t'.  Ganehi^  mi'  ga^al  gini^k';  mi'  t'.omom,  ha^ihu'- 
lu"hal  ganl  ^a'ya^'  halo'^k'  k'u^'bi'.  Ganehi^  "  Tclixiklo'+l- 
tclam^,  ei  me^s"agwk."  Wa-iwi't'an  k!wal  wolt*  yaxk; 
agasi^  t'gohox  lomt'.i'  klwdl^a  sg6"t',  gas'i^  wa-iwi't'an  wolf 
yaxk.  Ganehi^  abaiyewe'^  xilamank,  k'.wal  lap'.  "  Dan 
yeSvaldiniya  hapxda^  hinxda^  dats'lamx;  tc!ixik!6'ltc!am^  ei 
me^s'agwk,"  nagana^khi  wa-iwi't'an.  Agas'i^  t'gohox  lomtii' 
tlomoman.  Ganehi^  gahi  naga'^  wa-iwi't'an  nagana^k'da^, 
"  Tc!ixik!6ltc!ani^,  ei  me^agwa,  dan  ye^waldiniya  Mpxda* 
hinxda^  datclamx,"  naga-ihi^  hapxitli'^t'aH'an,  ga  dexebe^n. 

Ganehi^  ei  wa^t'an  sa^gwan  xa^xiyahi;  gana^nex  wa-iwi'- 
t'an ei  ganau  bilwalk'  da^maxauhi.  Ganehi^  mi'^sga^hi  ^ani^ 
dedulapx  ganau  bilkuk',  gwelxda^  leyas  nak' ;  agas'i^  ts'lixi- 
klo'ltcam^  "A'n?  ga  wa-iwi't'an,"  naga'^  gelhewehana^ ;  hinx 
niuk'i^^  ga  na^naga'^.  Ganehi^  aba-iwok'  wa-iwi't'an.  Mi' 
"e"',"^  s'intlayak'  be*  yap!a  wi^in.  "  Gwidi  na^naga-it' ?'" 
naganhi^  "k'adi  s'int'.ayagit',"  nagan  maxaklan  siwok'di. 
Gasi^  xu'^n  la*le\  Ganehi^  bumxi  maxaklan  gux^^i'  hawd* 
p!i'  k'.wal  klaxaklixin;  agas'i^  bo"  yeweida^  bumxi  hapxda*, 
an?    wa-iwi'     ge    ^i'xi,     ga    ga^al    ga    na^naga'^    s'int'.ayagind^ 


yap'.a  wi^n. 


2  =  niuk' -hi^ ;  ntuk'  is  the  inferential  of  niiw-  :  niw-,  "  be  afraid  (of)." 
'This  represents  a  sniff  of  suspicion. 
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here,  Tc!ixik!6'ltc!am^,'  that  are  they  wont  to  say,"  they  were 
told,  was  it  related  to  them.  "That  shall  you  say,  'Tc!ixik!- 
o'ltclam^  paddle  a  canoe  over  here,  of  Otter's  children  have 
we  fear.  Quickly  paddle  a  canoe  over  here,'  that  are  wont  to 
say  the  two  girls,"  thus  indeed  was  it  related  to  them.  Lark 
did  say  so. 

Then  on  this  side,  indeed,  of  the  river  the  two  girls  came  to 
get  pitch,  and  Quail  did  cut  the  pitch.  Now  then  to  them  they 
went;  then  they  killed  them,  skinned  them,  then  themselves 
put  on  their  skins.  Then  "Tc!ixik!o'  +  ltc!am^,  paddle  a  canoe 
over  here "  (they  shouted).  The  girls  did  always  go  to  get  pitch; 
while  Quail,  the  old  man,  cut  the  pitch  indeed,  the  girls  just  went 
to  get  it.  Then  they  returned  home,  carried  the  pitch  on  their 
backs.  "Of  Otter's  children  we  have  fear.  Tc !ixik lo'ltc !am^, 
paddle  a  canoe  over  here,"  were  wont  to  say  the  girls.  And 
now  the  old  man  Quail  was  slain.  Then  just  what  the  girls  were 
wont  to  say,  "Tc!ixik!o'ltc!am^,  paddle  a  canoe  over  here.  Of 
Otter's  children  we  have  fear,"  did  say  the  boys,  those  said  so. 

Then  the  canoe  was  paddled  towards  them  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  water;  it  was  thus  that  the  girls  were  wont  to 
jump  into  the  canoe  from  afar  off,  indeed.  Then  just  one  of 
them  would  not  jump  into  it  straight,  she  would  stumble  with 
one  of  her  legs;  so  that  Tc !ixik lo'ltc !am^  said,  "Those  are  not 
the  girls, ' '  thinking ;  as  though  he  were  afraid  of  them,  that  he 
did.  Then  the  (pretended)  girls  arrived  in  the  house.  Now 
"e'","^Sun*  smelt  them  as  different  people.  "What  are  you 
doing?"  he  was  told.  "What  are  you  smelling?"  was  told 
their  would-be-father.  Now  night  came.  Then,  'tis  said,  a 
pitch  fire  was  set  a-smouldering  under  the  heart  of  the  father 
of  the  Otters ;  but  this  time  when  they  returned  it  was  the  chil- 
dren of  Otter,  not  the  girls  belonging  there,  for  that  reason  did 
he  do  that,  having  smelt  them  as  different  people. 


*  Frances  Johnson  was  not  certain  who  the  slayer  of  Otter  was,  but  rather  thought 
it  was  Sun. 
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Xu'^ne  la*le\  mi'  wayanha  bumxi  do'^d^s.  Ganehi^ 
mdxaklan  guxwi'  igi'na.  Ganehi^  mdxa  guxwi'  no"  yeweykk*''; 
agds'i^  tlomomdn,  he^ne  mdxa  guxwi'  no"  yeweykk"'.  Ga 
ga^al  k'u"bi'  biimxi  alt'gem  lap',  k!wkl  hawa^k !axak !ixinma^ 
guxwi'.  Gana^nex  gi'^k  yokloyd^n,  gwdla  si^wo'k'di;  aldi 
yuk'ydk'i^  eit'e^  malaxbi^n. 


1 8.    Crow  and  Raven  Go  for  Water. 

A'ni^  k'ai  xi  yuk'*  yap!a  wdMa.  Gas'i^  mel  wu"lh^mk',* 
x^m  wu"lhkmk'^  wa-iwi'  ga'p'.ini.  Ganehi^  "  Xi  wo6p'," 
nak'am.^  Ts!au  yd*  he'^xk',^  gana^nex  da^agdnk'am.^  Ganehi^ 
yankk'^  wa-iwi'  ga'plini  wu"lhkm,  xi  wook'.^  Ganehi^  xem^a 
hawi  ^an?  xi  ga^al  wok'da^,  mi'  aga  k'.elwit'gwa  ganku 
ba-iwahe'^,'  mSls'i^  yd^.  Mi'  xem^k  gwenyewe'^,  mi'  xi  wak'. 
"  K'di  ga^al  di  dni^  xi  wa^gdt'?"  Yokloydnhi^  a'khi^  xiyd- 
t'gwa.     Agds'i^  mels'i^  gwi'^ne   ya*  yewe'^  xi  wak'  a'k'^k  mel. 


"  He^ne  ma%  wede  xi  ^u'kleit',"*  naganhi^  x^m;  "^'s'i' 
samdxa  yuk'i^  wede  xi  ^aldakleit',"^  naganhi^.  "  Mels'i^ 
a'k'%  xi  ^ugwknk',"  nagdnhi^  "masi^  lep'nixa  ya*  xi 
^ugwadd^"  nagdnhi^  x^m.  Gas'i^  ga^al  xem%  ^ani^  xi  ^uk' 
samdxa;  gas"i^  ga%l  a'k^a  gana^n^x  yiwiyd"*,  guxwi'  xum. 
Lep'nixa  ya*  la^lit'a^  xem^a  xi  ^uk',  ga  neyel 


'These  forms  are  all  inferentials. 

'That  is,  everything  had  dried  up  except  the  ocean  to  the  west. 

•Said  to  sound  less  coarse  than  the  ordinary  word  for  "  urinate,"  xalaxam-. 
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Night  came,  and  they  put  to  sleep  the  slayer  of  Otter. 
Then,  'tis  said,  they  took  their  father's  heart.  Then  with  their 
father's  heart  down  river  they  returned;  first  (Sun)  was  slain, 
then  with  their  father's  heart  they  returned  dpwn  river.  For 
that  reason  does  Otter  wear  a  black  skin,  his  heart  having  been 
set  a- smouldering  with  pitch  underneath.  Thus  do  I,  for  my 
part,  know;  perchance  there  is  much  more.  Did  I  know  all, 
I  should  tell  it  to  you. 

i8.  Crow  and  Raven  Go  for  Water. 

There  was  no  water  among  the  people.  Now  Crow  was 
having  her  first  menstrual  courses  and  Raven  was  having  her 
first  menstrual  courses,  the  two  girls.  Then,  'tis  said,  "  Go  to 
get  water,"  they  were  told.  Only  the  ocean  was  left,^  thus 
it  was  heard.  Then  did  go  the  two  girls  menstruating  for  the 
first  time,  for  water  they  went.  Then  Raven,  for  her  part, 
when  she  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  water,  now  into  this  basket- 
bucket  of  hers  did  urinate,  but  Crow  went  on.  Now  Raven, 
for  her  part,  turned  back,  now  brought  the  water.  "  For  what 
reason  did  you  not  bring  water?"  (they  said).  It  was  known 
that  it  was  her  own  water.  Now  Crow,  in  her  turn,  just  a  long 
time  thereafter  did  return,  water  did  Crow,  for  her  part,  bring. 

"Then  you,  for  your  part,  shall  not  drink  water,"  was 
Raven  told.  "  Whenever  it  is  summer,  you  shall  not  find 
water,"  she  was  told.  "But  Crow — she,  for  her  part,  shall 
drink  water,"  was  she  told.  "But  you — only  in  winter  shall 
you  drink  water, ' '  was  Raven  told.  So  for  that  reason  it  is 
that  Raven,  for  her  part,  does  not  drink  water  in  summer,  and 
for  that  reason  does  she,  indeed,  talk  thus, — dry  is  her  throat. 
Only  when  the  winter  comes  does  Raven,  for  her  part,  drink 
water,  that  they  say. 
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19.    Skunk,  the  Disappointed  Lover. 

Wili'  yowo^.  A'nT^  yokloya^n  nek'  wa-iwi't'a  ga'p'.ini 
yuk'na^,  bik'"  wd-iwi  gelgulak'^  gaplini  yuk'na^;  mot'  lap'k'^ 
bik"'.     Bo"  nexada^s'i^  yulam  hono^  m6t'  lap'k'.* 

Ganehi^  pliyin  alhoyoi  bik"^.  Mi'  s'ix  ligik"';  ho^px  ya^ 
ganau  gwidik'Man  bik""'  cix  ligigwana^.  Ganehi^  bo"  nexada^ 
yulum  alhuyux;  cix  ligik'^,  ga^a  gayawanhi.  Gangahi  alhu- 
yu'hi'x  bik"^,  cix  ligik"^,  agasi^  a'k^a  mengi'  ho^px  yaxa 
ganau  gwidik'Man.  Bo"  nexada^  gane  yulum  hono^  alhuyux; 
cix  ligik"^,  ga^a  gayawan.  Ganehi^  hono^  bik"^  alhuyux; 
cix  ligik"^,  ho^px  ya*  ganau  gwidik""dan;  a'k^a  cix  ligigwana^ 
ho^px  ganau  gwidilhan. 


Ganehi^  dabalnixa  la^le\  mi'  tiayak'.  "  Gi'^a  k'ai  ga^al 
di  cix  ligigwanda^,  ani^  gayawan?"  naga-ihi^  bik'^.  Mi'hi^ 
da-uya*  tslayakhi.^  Ganehi^  yulum^a  xilam  la*le\  "Gane 
gadak'  hoit',"^  naganhi^  bik"^,  tlomxixa  dexebe^n.  Ganehi^ 
gadak'  hoy6^t'  bik"^.  Ganehi^  ba-imats!kk'  goyo  he^lt'a^ 
Ganehi^  he^ne 

"  Bigi*  bigi  bigi  +  ,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon." 

"  Mot'e^,  s'o"^  ba-idit'ga^st'ga*s,"  naganhi^  tlomxixa  dexebe^n. 
"  Bo"  ya*  di  'mot'e'  nexiya?"^  naga-ihi^  bik"^.  Ganehi^  hono^ 
ba-imats!kk', 

"Bigi  bigi  bigi  +  ,  ddn4-  bon,  ddn  bon." 

'Inferentials,  probably  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  to  the  narrative 
proper. 

'Skunk's  foul  discharge  of  wind  is  his  "medicine  "  or  supernatural  power  where- 
with he  "shoots"  people. 

'"Dance  for  him!"      Literally,  "  on-top-of-(him)  dance." 

*  That  is,  "dance  in  order  to  cure  him.  " 

'fefgi  has  no  known  meaning;  it  is  very  probably  a  play  on  Skunk's  own  name, 
biik'to.     ddn  bon  {=dan  bo^n)  can    be    translated    as  "stone    acorn-mortar;"    bo^n 
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19.  Skunk,  the  Disappointed  Lover. 

A  house  there  was.  I  do  not  know  whose  two  girls  they 
were;  Skunk  did  Hke  the  girls,  being  two,  a  suitor  did  Skunk 
become.     But  after  a  little  while  also  Eagle  became  a  suitor. 

Then,  'tis  said,  Skunk  hunted  deer.  Now  venison  he 
brought  home;  right  in  the  lake  was  thrown  the  venison  that 
Skunk  had  brought  home.  Then  after  a  little  while  Eagle 
went  out  to  hunt.  Venison  he  brought  home,  that  indeed  was 
eaten.  Skunk  just  kept  on  hunting,  venison  he  brought  home, 
but  his  game,  indeed,  was  just  thrown  into  the  lake.  Then 
after  a  little  while  Eagle  again  went  out  to  hunt;  venison  he 
brought  home,  that  indeed  was  eaten.  Then  again  Skunk  went 
out  to  hunt.  Venison  he  brought  home,  just  into  the  lake  was 
it  thrown ;  what  venison  he  did  bring  home  was  always  thrown 
into  the  lake. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  he  found  it  out.  "  When 
I,  for  my  part,  bring  home  venison,  for  what  reason  is  it  not 
eaten?"  said  Skunk.  Now,  'tis  said,  he  shot  with  his  medicine- 
man's spirit,^  and  Eagle,  for  his  part,  became  sick.  "Now 
dance  for  him,"*  was  Skunk  told,  his  mother-in-law  said  so. 
Then,  'tis  said.  Skunk  danced  for  him.  Then  he  started  in 
with  his  medicine-man's  song.     Now  then  (he  sang), 

"  Bigi^  bigi  bigi  +  ,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon.  " 

"My  son-in-law,  stick  your  anus  straight  out,"  he  was  told, 
his  mother-in-law  said  so.  "Did  you  say  to  me"  'My  son-in- 
law'  just  now?"/  said  Skunk.     Then  again  he  started  in  to  sing, 

"  Bigi  bigi  bigT+,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon.  " 


means  "  acorn-hopper  of  basketry."  Mrs.  Johnson  could  give  no  e.xplanation  of 
Skunk's  song,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  supernatural  power 
of  stone  mortars,  a  belief  widely  spread  in  northern  California.  Skunk's  song  is 
delivered  in  an  unrhythmical  staccato;   it  is  meant  to  be  ungraceful  and  ridiculous. 

•  Literally,  "  to  say  to  me." 

'  He  is  flattered  to  be  called  "son-in-law,"  for  that  means  that  he  has  won  his 
suit. 
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"S-6"2  ba-idit'gd^t'ga^s."— "DThagait'e^  ulum  wo'k'di  k'ai 
nak'am  xa*salgwdsi^  ulum  ben^"  nagd.-ihi^  bik"',  hoy6^t'. 

Ganehi^    bo"    nexada^    hono^hi    ba-imats!kk',    hono^    gahi 
nagd'^ 

"  Bigi  bigi  bigi,  ddn+  bon,  dan  bon,  ddn  bon,  dan  bon." 

"  Ba-idit'gd^st'ga^s,  m6t'ik,"  nagd-ihi^  tlomxixa.  Gahihi^ 
nagd'^  "Bo'^  yd^  di  'mot'ia'  nexia?"  naga-ihi^  bik'"  Ganehi^ 
bo"  nexada^ba-idit'gatslat'gas;  mi'  ye^k'.ie^  bik"'  sa*t'  bai4x6"t'. 
Mi'hi^  tlomomdn,  mi'  bik"^  loho'l     Gana^nex  yok'.oyd^n  yaxk. 


20.    The  Flood. ^ 

Hople'^n  yap'.a  yiik',  k'ai  gwala  yap!a  yuk',  cux  cem 
pliyin;  ts*!a-is"  ^aldi  yap'.a  yiik',  k'ai  g^^'-ala,  moxo  ga  ^aldi' 
yap!a  yuk',  mel  ^aldi'  yapla  yiik.  Gas'i^  he^ne  sbinsi^  an? 
da^hok'wal  ytik',  s'ems'i^  sinhok'wal  yuk',  ga  ga^al  sbin 
lap'k'. 

He^ne  tsMau  ba-ihilxk',  aga  ^aldi  t'ga^  ts!au  lap'k'. 
Ganehi^  he^ne  xdmhi  lap'iauk',  k'ai  gwala  xamhi  lap'k'. 
He^ne  sbin  lap'k'  gwelxiya  a'k!a  yow6l^  He^ne  ^aldi  cux 
baMaweik'/  ga  ga^al  bo"  %ldi  ba*dawd.'l^  A'n?  s'inhok'wal 
yuk'na^  sbin,  dn?  da*h6k'wal  yuk'na^,  ga  ga^al  sbm%  xamhi 
lap'k'.     Gana^n^x. 


'  Literally,  "  Yellow-between-his-claws,  "  a  myth-name  of  Sparrow-Hawk. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  make  much  out  of  this  myth,  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  that  name. 
Why  the  insistence  on  Beaver?  Is  the  whole  account  an  ill-remembered  version 
of  the  flood  and  diving  (by  Beaver  or  Muskrat)  for  mud.?  That  this  favorite  eastern 
myth  motive  did  travel  as  far  west  as  Oregon  is  shown  by  the  Kathlamet  Myth  of 
Nikciamtca'c  (see  Boas,"  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  23,  24). 
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"Stick  your  anus  straight  out." — "I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus. 
Some  time  ago,  I  guess,  something  was  told  to  Sparrow- 
Hawk^  some  time  ago  in  the  day, ' '  said  Skimk,  and  danced. 
Then,  after  a  little  while,  again  he  started  in  to  sing,  that 
same  thing  again  he  said, 

"  Bigi  bigi  bigi,  ddn+  bon,  ddn  bon,  ddn  bon,  dan  bon. " 

"Stick  out  your  anus,  O  son-in-law,"  said  his  mother-in-law. 
That  same  thing  he  said,  "Did  you  say  to  me  'O  son-in-law!' 
just  now?"  said  Skunk.  Then,  after  a  little  while,  he  stuck 
out  his  anus.  Now  Sparrow-Hawk  did  pull  out  Skimk's  dis- 
charge of  wind.  Now,  'tis  said,  he  was  killed,  now  Skunk  did 
die.     Just  this  much  I  know. 

20.  The  Flood. ^ 

Long  ago  there  were  people,  all  beings  were  people, — birds, 
ducks,  deer;  bluejays  were  all  people;  all  sorts  of  beings, — 
buzzards,  those  were  all  people,  crows  were  all  people.  Now 
then  beavers  were  not  ear-holed,  while  ducks  were  nose-holed, — 
for  that  reason  did  they  become  beavers. 

Then  a  flood  did  come  and  cover  all,  all  this  world  became 
a  mass  of  water.  And  then,  'tis  said,  they  were  submerged,  all 
beings  were  submerged.  Then  Beaver  got  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  up  to  this  day  he  is  there. ^  Then  all  the  birds 
flew  up,  and  for  that  reason  they  all  fly  today.  Since  Beaver 
was  not  nose-holed,  since  he  was  not  ear-holed,  for  that  reason 
did  Beaver,  for  his  part,  get  to  be  in  the  water,  indeed.  Thus 
it  is. 


'  That  is,  beavers  still  lead  a  semi-aquatic  life. 
*  Probably  misheard  for  baadawi'>-k\ 

*Aorist  in  tense,  because  referring  to  present  time.     All  other  verb  forms  in 
this  text  are  inferentials. 
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2  1.    Acorn  Woman  Revenges  Herself  upon  a 
Medicine-Man.^ 

"Goyo  ba^x6"^sbik',"  naganhan  yank,  hop l^'^nimik !i  yap'.a; 
ga  naganhan  yank,  yap!a  wo^na'k'  dexebe^n.  Gwalt'  ba^^wa- 
x6"t'i  goyo  yank,  goyo  ba^x6"^t'gw6k'  yank.  Ganehi^  yana 
da^ank^k'da^  ga*  cii^uli  wilit'gwa  ganau,  alxi'k'  ba^x6"dinnia^ ; 
a'k'  ge  imihamk'wit'  bem  ga^kl.  Gasi^  goyo  ya^  ba^x6"t'gwa. 
Gasi^  goyo  t'.omomknma^,  aga  mologola'p'a  yana  da^ana'k'da 
gasi^  xo^man  goy6  lohoida^;  aga  mologola'p'a  yana  ba^xo"- 
dina^  ga  ga^al  xo'Ynkn.     Cix  xum  he^ne  gana^nex  xo'hnkn. 


Dalbalnixa  ga  na^nkk'.^  Gas'i^  goyo  lohalhik'na^^  xom- 
xamankV  mologola'p'a  xebe^n.  Ganehi^  dabalnixa  laHe\ 
Gane  he^ne  yap!a  ga'p^ini  "  Mologol  waMa  wip'aba^;  cix 
gwala  waMa,  ne^ye^"  nagksanhil  Ganehi^  mologol  waMa 
ba-ik!iyi%'  yap!a  ga'p^ini;  ani^  alxi'k'  abaiginigia-uda^,  hapliya 
xa^^yowol^  Alxali  yap!a  ga'p^ini,  kn?  wa^himit'.  Dabalnixa 
la*le\  he^ne  yk*  ple'P  ba^yank"^.  Ganehi^  cix  xuin  igi'na, 
p!e'F  ganau  mats'.kk'.  Ganehi^  dasalda  matslkk',  gane  he^ne 
hapliyk  xa'^yowo^.  A'nV-  alxi'k'  yap!k  aga  six  xum  dasalda 
mats'.agankl     "Agas'i^  xuma  mi'^wa  gayawan,"  naga-ihis. 


Ganehi^     bo"     nexada^     la^lit'a^     he^ne     ya^hi^     hanpliya 


'  The  translation  here  given  differs  but  little,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  greater 
literalness,  from  that  already  published  in  Sapir's  "  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,"  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  xx,  pp.  46,  47. 
This  appHes  also  to  some  of  the  translations  that  follow,  which  have  already  been 
published  elsewhere  (Part  I,  No.  22;  Part  II,  Nos.  3,  4,  5;  and  Part  III,  Nos.  i-ii). 
The  myth  of  the  Acorn  Woman,  like  the  one  that  follows  it  and  probably  also  No.  15, 
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2  1.  Acorn  Woman  Revenges  Herself  upon  a 
Medicine-Man.^ 

"  A  medicine-man  has  blown  thee  off, ' '  the  Acorn  used  to 
be  told  (by)  men  of  long  ago.  That  the  Acorn  was  wont  to  be 
told,  old  men  did  say  it.  By  means  of  a  wind  did  the  medicine- 
man blow  off  the  acorns,  a  medicine-man  it  was  that  blew  off 
the  acorns.  Now,  'tis  said,  the  Acorn  Chieftainess,^  that  one 
was  sitting  in  her  house  and  saw  how  they  were  being  blown 
down.  She  had  sent  herself  there  to  the  tree.  Now  just  the 
medicine-man  had  blown  her  off.  Thereupon  the  medicine- 
man having  been  slain,  this  old  woman,  the  Acorn  Chief tainess, 
then  dried  him,  the  medicine-man  having  died;  since  this  old 
Acorn  Woman  had  he  blown  off,  for  that  reason  she  dried  him. 
Like  dried  venison,  thus  she  dried  him. 

For  a  long  time  that  she  did.  Now  whenever  a  medicine- 
man died,  she  used  to  dry  him;  the  old  woman  did  so.  Then, 
'tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  then  two  persons  "  To  the 
old  woman  let  us  journey.  Much  venison  there  is  with  her, 
people  say, ' '  said  to  each  other.  Then,  'tis  said,  to  the  old 
woman  came  the  two  persons.  She  did  not  look  at  them  as 
they  came  into  the  house,  with  her  back  towards  the  fire  she  sat.^ 
There  sat  the  two  persons;  to  them  she  did  not  speak.  A  long 
time  elapsed,  just  then  she  took  up  a  basket-pan.  Then  dried 
venison  she  took  and  into  the  basket-pan  she  put  it.  Then, 
'tis  said,  she  placed  it  down  at  their  feet,  and  then  with  her 
back  to  the  fire  she  sat.  She  did  not  look  at  the  persons  when 
this  dried  venison  she  had  put  down  at  their  feet.  "  Now  the 
food  is  probably  being  eaten,"  she  thought. 

Then,  'tis  said,  when  a  little  while  had  elapsed,  just  then 


is  a  medicine-formula  recited  by  the  somlohdlxa^ s  against  the  goyd.  For  this  type  of 
myth  compare  Goddard,  Hupa  Texts,  University  of  California  Publications  in  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  i,  pp.  202-368. 

'"  Acorn  Chieftainess,"  literally,  "  acorn  its-chief." 

'  Inferential. 

*  Literally,  "  in-the-fire  she-back-was." 
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dint'gwa  liwila"^  Mi'  yaxa  lohoykuk'^  yap!a  gayini;  he^ne  yd^ 
hap'.iyd  gelk'.iyi^k',  he^nehi^  xi  ba^yank'^  Ganehi^  haddt'gwa 
mats'.dk'  xi,  gane  p'^+  daMap'o'^p'ku.  Ba*t!eb^t'  yap'.a 
gaVini,  ba^yewe'^  mi'.  Ganehi^  "  K'adi  naga-it'p'?  'Cix  xnm 
wa4t!andhi,'  negesdap'  di?  Cix  xiim  nagait'p*  di?  Aga% 
goyo  ts'li'k'da,  dn?  cix  xum.  Ba^xu"sina^  ga  ga^al  xo''- 
mana^n,"  naga-ihi^  mologola'p'a,  yana  mologola'p'a  dexebe^n. 
Ga  haga  wdla^  yana  da^anak'Ma*  yuk'.  Gehi  dd^yowd^.' 
Goyo  ba*^x6"^t'gw6k'na^  ga  ga^al  na^nak'ik'. 


22.    Rock-Woman  and  a  Mountain  are  a  Medicine- 
Man's  Bane.' 

T'ga*  sigit'a^  di'buk'amna^*  gas'i^  ga  nak'am^  dan  molog5l, 
"  Ma%  goyo^i'xi,  goyo  i'ltslak""  yapla  he^nak'wi^'  ma%  ga 
ga^al  hena^k',"  nak'am."  Gasi^  "Ha-u"  nkk'.*  "  Gasi^  naxde^ 
goyo  da^ok'i^k',  dakt'e^kli^k',"  nak'am.*  Gasi^  gd.  na^nagk; 
dan  k'.elwi'  eme^  neida^,  gas'i^  siimxi'si^  ganku  klelwi'/ 
k'.amak'.a^s'i^.  Gana^nex  ok'igam  dan  molog5l.  Goyo  guxwf 
ga*  ga%l  klelwi'  s'umt'ia;  s'umxi's'i^  ga  ^wamolomdlhi  goyo 
guxwi\  tclumumt'a;  k'.ama*  ga^s'i^  dan  ba^sga^k'sgak'i  dan 
t'ut'.  Gas'i^  boklobaxna  dan  klelwi'  ganku,  goyo  guxwi' 
tclumumt'a.  Ga^i'xi  goyo  guxwi'  dan  k'.elwf.  Gas'i^  gane 
goyd  ga^al  heleP,  gas"i^  gane  goyo  domk'amna^;*  gane  dan 
mologol  xebe^n  wigamdi.' 


'  Impersonal  inferential.  With  expressed  subject  yapla  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  lohok'. 

2  Literally,  "right-there  it-is-in-front,  it-is-forth." 

'  For  this  medicine-formula  compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45,  46. 

*  These  verb  forms  are  inferentials. 

'  Frances  Johnson  regularly  used  the  word  "to  poison  "  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
as  meaning  "to  exercise  one's  magic  power  in  order  to  do  some  person  ill. " 
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in  back  of  her  across  the  fire  she  looked.  Now  the  two  persons 
just  had  died.  Just  then  she  turned  towards  the  fire,  then 
took  up  water.  Then,  'tis  said,  the  water  she  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  p"'+ ,  she  blew  it  over  their  cheeks.  The  two  persons  arose, 
had  recovered  now.  Then,  'tis  said,  "What  did  you  think? 
'Dried  venison  she  keeps, '  did  you  say  about  me  ?  Dried  venison 
did  you  think  it  was?  This,  for  its  part,  is  the  flesh  of  medicine- 
men, not  dried  venison.  Since  they  blew  me  off,  for  that  reason 
did  I  dry  them,"  said  the  old  woman,  Old  Acorn  Woman  did 
say  so.  Indeed  that  really  was  the  Acorn  Chieftainess.  Just 
up  to  there  it  proceeds.^  Since  the  medicine-men  did  blow  her 
off,  for  that  reason  did  she  do  it  to  them. 


22.  Rock- Woman   and   a   Mountain   are   a  Medicine-Man's 

Bane.' 

When  this  set  world  was  first  begun,  then  was  that  told 
to  the  Old  Rock  Woman,  "Thou,  for  thy  part,  (shalt  be) 
a  medicine-man  poisoner.^  If  an  evil-minded  medicine-man 
devours  a  person,  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  sing  for  that,"  was 
she  told.  Thereupon  "Yes"  she  said.  "Then  thy  pipe  shalt 
thou  put  in  the  medicine-man's  mouth,  thou  shalt  give  him 
to  smoke, ' '  was  she  told.  Thereupon  that  she  did  to  him, 
here  being  her  rock  bucket,  and  in  her  bucket  her  stirring  pad- 
dle, and  her  tongs.  Thus  was  it  given  to  the  Old  Rock  Woman. 
The  medicine-man's  heart  to  boil,  for  that  purpose  her  bucket; 
and  her  stirring  paddle,  with  that  she  stirs  around  the  medicine- 
man's heart  and  boils  it;  and  her  tongs,  with  that  she  picks 
up  rocks,  hot  rocks.  Then  she  causes  the  stones  to  steam  in 
her  bucket,  the  medicine-man's  heart  she  boils.  The  medicine- 
man's heart,  for  that  is  her  rock  bucket  medicine.*     Now  then 


•  =he*n-ao-k''w-  with  conditional  -gi*. 

'  Rather  unusual  order.     We  should  expect  k/elwii  gandti. 

*  That  is,  it  is  supematurally  harmful  to  it. 

'wigamdi,  "my  paternal  grandmother,"  is  an  epithet  of  Old  Rock  Woman. 
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Ganehi^  Aldauya^k'wadis^  malaginin.  "  Gane  mi'  ddn 
mologol  goyo  tlomom,"  nagdn;  he^nehi  4k  lu'Yndnk'wa,  di'^kl- 
gelegalams.^  Ganehi^  maxla  di'^alt'gwa  matslkk'.^  Ganehi^  ge 
gini^k'da^,"  mi'  p!eye^  goyo.  Bu"bini'  ba^yank"^,  gane  ba-ix6"t' 
goyo  bu"bini'.  HeMada^  mok'  ganku  wabilik""  goyo  bu"bini'. 
Ganehi^  hoyo^t',  di't'giliu  wala^lik'wa  goyo  bu"bini';  gane 
helel^  wahoyodkk"^. 


Ganehi^  gwT'^ne  la*le\  ba^gwe^nbi's;^  hanliwilk"^  waxa 
waMa;  waxa%  mi'  gahi  na^nkk',*  mi'  hono^  gahi  na^nak'^ 
waxa.  Ganehi^  alse^k'sak'sank'®  ha^^yk.  Gana^nex  goyo 
do''mk'^  goyo  I'ltslak""'.  Goyo  bu^bini'  dek'yu^k'auk'wok';^ 
waya  he^ne  dek'iwik'auk'wanma^,  ga  na^nak'ik'.^  Gana^nex 
t'ga*  sigit'a^,  p!a-imasgak'amna^,^  gas'i^  gana^nex  la4e\ 
S'umluhuixia''^'  wigamdi^  was'umluhuixok"'.  Gana^nex  nekci- 
wo'k'di  ha^p'klemna^s  klemank';*  gana^nex  pluwu^^k'  M*p'- 
k!emna^s,  bo"  gana^nex  p!uwu"^k'  yap!a.  Gana^nex  yaxa 
melexi  wihin,  a^k's'i^  ani^  alxi'k'  hono^.     Plalak'wahi  ^aga%. 


'  Evidently  contains  the  word   da-uyda,  "medicine-spirit."     Old   Rock  Woman 
was  said  to  be  the  mountain's  "  boss." 

*  A  sign  of  preparation  for  war  or  for  a  war-dance. 
'  As  white  war-paint. 

*  Perhaps  misheard  for  giniik'da'^ . 

'This  word  was  said  not  to  be  in  ordinary  use,  but  to  be  limited  to  myth  texts. 
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for  the  medicine-man  she  sang,  whereat  then  did  die  the  medi- 
cine-man. Now  my  paternal  grandmother,  the  Old  Rock 
Woman,  has  done  so. 

Then,  'tis  said,  (the  mountain)  Aldauya^k'wadis^  was  told 
of  it.  "  Now  the  Old  Rock  Woman  has  killed  the  medicine- 
man, ' '  was  he  told.  Just  then  did  he  prepare  himself,  and  his 
hair  he  tied  up  into  a  top-knot.^  Then  dust,  'tis  said,  on  his 
forehead  he  put.^  Then  there  when  he  came,  now  dead  lay  the 
medicine-man.  His  arm  he  picked  up,  now  wrenched  loose 
the  medicine-man's  arm.  Off  yonder  into  a  pit  he  jumped 
with  the  medicine-man's  arm.  Then,  'tis  said,  he  danced, 
with  the  medicine-man's  arm  he  danced  rapidly  around  brand- 
ishing it.     Now  he  sang,  danced  with  it. 

Then,  'tis  said,  some  time  elapsed.  Up  he  looked,  across 
to  his  younger  brother  he  looked;  now  his  younger  brother,  for 
his  part,  that  same  thing  did  do,  now  again  that  same  thing  did 
do  his  younger  brother.  Then,  'tis  said,  they  on  either  side 
did  nod  to  each  other.  Thus  they  slew  the  medicine-man, 
the  evil-minded  medicine-man.  The  medicine-man's  arm  he 
brandished  before  him;  just  as  a  knife  is  brandished  before  one, 
that  he  did  with  it.  Thus  when  the  world  was  set,  when  down 
it  was  placed,  then  thus  it  happened.  (Thus)  the  s'omloholxa^s^ 
makes  medicine,  my  paternal  grandfather  did  make  medicine 
with  (this  song  and  dance).  Someone,  I  believe  the  Children 
Creator,  made  things  thus.  Thus,  Children  Creator,  they  call 
him,  nowadays  people  call  him  thus.  Thus  much  did  my 
mother  tell  me,  but  she  did  not  see  it  either.  This,  for  its 
part,  is  a  myth  indeed. 


•These  forms  are  inferentials  again.  It  seems  plausible  to'assume  that  the  text, 
being  a  medicine  formula  rather  than  an  ordinary  myth  narrative,  should  have 
inferential  verb  forms  throughout  for  narrative,  but  that  Mrs.  Johnson  now  and 
then  slipped  into  the  more  easy-going  aorists. 

'For  the  differences  between  the  somlohdlxa^ s  and  goyd  compare  Sapir,  op.  cit., 
pp.  40-45- 
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23.  The  Rolling  Skull. ^ 

The  Takelmas  believed  in  people  who  consisted  of  nothing 
but  a  skull;  they  were  called  Xilam  da'gaxda,  "dead-person 
his-head,"  or  Xilam  tiegili'xi,  "dead-person  his- skull, "  and 
rolled  around  killing  people.  They  made  a  noise  like  bum-l-, 
bum  +  .  and  cried  out  constantly  Ximi^  +  xtmi.  Children  were 
threatened  with  the  skull's  cry  Ximi'  +  ximi  if  they  did  not 
mind. 

Once  the  people  heard  a  skull  come  rolling  along.  They 
were  terribly  afraid  and  ran  off,  crying,  "O'-  da  da  da  da  da! 
0'+  da  da  da  da  da!"  Hot  rocks  were  placed  in  a  ditch  and 
covered  up  so  that  the  rolling  skull  could  not  see  them.  As  the 
people  ran  away  he  rolled  after  them,  until  he  rolled  into  the 
ditch,  where  he  was  killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  he  would 
have  killed  everybody. 


'  This  and  the  following  fragments  were  elicited  by  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Takelmas  were  acquainted  with  the  myths  of  the  rolling  skull  and  the  musical  contest 
in  which  the  lamprey  eel  comes  off  victor.  Frances  Johnson  did  not  remember 
them  well  enough  to  tell  them  as  myth  texts.  For  the  former  of  these  myths  compare 
Curtin's  Yana  tale  in  his  "Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America,"  pp.  325-35. 
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24.  Eel  the  Singer.* 


Eel  was  said  to  have  siing  through  the. holes'  of  his  own 
body  like  a  flute.     He  was  called  the  best  singer  of  all. 


'Compare,  Curtin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177-208. 

*The  markings  on  the  lamprey  eel  are  thought  of  as  holes. 
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II.     CUSTOMS  AND  PERSONAL  NARRATIVES.^ 

I.    How  A  Takelma  House  was  Built.^ 

Yap!a  will'  k!emei.  Bern  p!a-id?16"k',  eme^s"i^  hono^ 
p!a-id?16"k',  he^me^  hono^  p!a-id?16"k',  hagamgamkn  p!a-id?- 
16"k'.  He^ne  hono^  hangilip'  gadak'  hagamgamkn,  gaddk's'i^ 
mu^xdanhi  hangilip'.  He^ne  ya*s"i^  wili  s'idibi'  klemei;  he^ne 
gadak'si^  matslkk'  wili'  he^lkm,  t'gkl  ga  he^lam  klemei. 
Gane  dak'ddt'  datlabak',  ha'^ya^  datlabkk'.  Gane  dede- 
wili'dadis  klemei  dak'dat's'i^  dahok'wal  klemei  k'.iyi'x  ganku 
ba-iginaxda*.  Ganes'i^  gak!an  k'.em^i,  xa^sgiplisgap',  gwelt'gau 
ginax  klem^i;  wili  s'idibi's'i^  klemei. 


Gane  datlabkk'  ha^t'bu'xt'bixik"".  Gane  lep'.es  hahu- 
wu'^k'i,  gandt'  gidi  alxali  yap  Ik;  p!i'  yoga*  has's'6",  gas'i^ 
alxaliyana^  ha'^ya  p!iyk.  Gana^nex  hop'.^'^n  yapla^a  wili'; 
lep'nixa  wili'  gankt'.  Samkxas'i^  ana^nex*  alxali,  kni^  wili 
ganku.  Gwks*  wili  yaxa  wit'geye^^k'i,  gas"i^  p!i'  yoga*  k'.emM 
habini.  Gana^nex  samkxa  alxali,  ani^  lep'nixa  nat'  wili 
ganku. 


2.    Marriage. 

Wk-iwi  he^wa^gkn,  tc'.ulx   he*^wa^wa*giwin ;   ykplas'i^  gel- 
guluxa^n  wk-iwi   mkxa   dap!alk-u   mkxa,  gas'i^  ga^al   he^^wak' 

'An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  series. of  texts  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
Indians.  The  six  short  texts  that  make  up  this  part  represent  the  indiflferent  success 
obtained.  Indians  generally  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  dictate  an  account  of  a 
custom,  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  originality,  than  to  tell  a  myth  which  they 
have  already  told  or  heard  tell  doubtless  more  than  once. 

(176) 
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11.    CUSTOMS  AND  PERSONAL  NARRATIVES.^ 

I.  How  A  Takelma  House  was  Built.^ 

The  people  are  making  a  house.  A  post  they  set  in  the 
ground,  and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again 
they  set  one  in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the 
ground.  Then  also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four 
places,  and  above  (these)  they  put  one  across  just  once.  And 
just  then  they  make  the  house  wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place 
the  house  boards,  those  they  make  out  of  sugar-pine  lumber. 
Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side'  they  finish  it.  Then 
they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a  hole  for  the  going 
out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder,  they  notch 
out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it;  and  the 
house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they 
spread  out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  center,  so  that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In 
that  way,  indeed,  was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago ;  in  winter 
their  house  was  such.  But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like 
now,*  not  in  the  house.  Just  a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around, 
so  that  the  fireplace  they  made  in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt 
in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a  house. 


2.  Marriage. 

A  girl  was  purchased,  with  dentalia  she  was  purchased. 
Now  the  people  liked  each  other,  the  father  of  the  girl  and  the 

'  For  further  details  see  Sapir,  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  262,  63. 

*  That  is,  they  put  on  the  boards  reaching  from  the  ridge-pole  to  the  sides  of  the 
house. 

*  We  were  sitting  out  in  the  open  when  this  text  was  dictated. 

12  (177) 
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wa-iwi'.      Ga   na^nagdsa^n    hopl^'^n    yap'.k.      Gas'i^    tlemeyan- 
wia"^,  wa-iwi'  ya^ngwan  dap!ala-u  wd*da. 

K'di  gwala  la^bdn,  tc'.ulx,  xuma,  yelex,  k!61,  duk',  yup', 
degks,  k!el  meheli',  ga  nkt'  la^bdn;  md^nais'i^  samdxa  hix 
la^bdn,  luxum  t'gal  dal^wap'u'tlik"^  ga  la^bdn,  p'im  xum 
la*bdn.  Ydp!a  mixal  ya*da^  aldn  le^bknx.  Hopl^'^nk  wd-iwT 
dni^  yokl'^oi  t'.i'la'p'a,  dalwi^  dn?  gelguluk'  t'.i'la'p'a;  dap!a1au 
hono^  gana^nex  ani^  gelguluk'  k'a-ila'p'a  ddPwi^ 


3.    How  A  Feud  was  Settled.^ 

Xa^A^it'.  Yap!a  tlomoxa^n  k!o"xamxa  yow6"da^  ha'^yk 
yok'.^'at'gwan  yilim,  xilam  y6"k!a*  yilim.  Tc!6lx  ga  xilam 
y6"k!a*  naganhan.  Gas'i^  gane  tclibinxa^n,  gas'i^  xa^wisa* 
klemen,  gas"i^  xa^wit'.  "ibi'l^  u's'i  tlumuxda^,"  nagdsa^n 
yap!k.  Aga  t  lomomanma^  ga  xaNvisa*  klem^i.  "  Ganat' 
^■ii's'i,  t!eimi%  ^'ci,"  nagkn  yap!a  do^md^s.  Gas'i^  dn?  gel- 
guluk'. "Wede  k'ai  usbiga^  hon6s  do^^mxbin  yd^"  nagd^« 
yap!a  do"ma^s.  Gane  xa^wisa*  hanyewe'^  gane  gwenhegw^- 
hok'^  '"A'n?  ibi'P  ugusbi^n,'  nagasbi,"  nagd'^.  Gane 
xa'Visa%  "  'Wede  ga  nkt;'  ^is-is-ie  nagd^n." 


"Wede  ga  nexdam  tlumuxda^  haxo"nhi,  dn?  gw? 
na^nagdsbinda^.  Ganga  tiumuxdam  yaxk,  wa-iwi't'^k'  gh 
ci^ulit'a^"  nagasa^n  yap!a  hop'.^'^n.  Gane  hdnyewe'^  "'Ganga 
ibil^  u'si,'  nagdsbi.     '  Gi'^wa  k'.i'gd^t',  hond^   yap!a  do'^and^,' 
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father  of  the  youth,  so  for  that  reason  they  purchased  the  girl. 
That  long  ago  people  did  to  one  another.  Thereupon  they  went 
with  her  to  see  her  married,  the  girl  was  taken  to  the  youth. 

Many  things  were  carried  (as  presents) — dentalia,  food, 
burden-baskets,  basket-buckets,  skirts,  basket-caps,  sifting 
basket-pans,  cooking  baskets,  that  sort  of  things  was  carried 
along;  but  at  this  season,  summer,  camass  was  taken  along, 
manzanita  berries  mixed  up  with  sugar-pine  nuts, — those  were 
carried  along,  dried  salmon  was  carried  along.  As  many  people 
as  did  go,  all  carried  things  along.  Long  ago,  indeed,  the  girl 
did  not  know  the  husband,  sometimes  she  did  not  like  the 
husband;  thus  also  the  youth  sometimes  did  not  like  the 
woman. 


3.  How  A  Feud  was  Settled.^ 

(How)  one  acts  as  go-between.  (Let  us  suppose)  people 
who  are  related  to  each  other  by  their  children's  marriage  slay 
one  another,  on  either  side  they  call  for  each  other's  bones,  dead 
men's  bones  they  call  for.  Dentalia,  those  used  to  be  terme'd 
dead  men's  bones.  So  then  they  make  speeches  to  one  another, 
and  one  is  made  a  go-between,  so  that  he  may  go  between 
(both  parties).  "Give  me  blood-money,  since  you  have  slain 
me!"  people  said  to  each  other.  Now  he  (whose  kinsman)  has 
been  slain,  that  one  makes  use  of  the  go-between.  "  Give  me 
of  that  kind,  give  me  one  hundred, ' '  the  slayer  of  the  person  is 
told.  But  he  does  not  wish  it.  "  I  will  not  give  you  anything, 
I  shall  even  kill  some  more  of  yours, ' '  says  the  slayer  of  the 
person.  Then  the  go-between  returns  across,  then  recounts 
what  he  has  been  told.  "'I'll  give  you  no  blood-money!'  he 
says  to  you,"  says  he.  Then  the  go-between  (adds),  " '  Not  in  [17] 
that  fashion ! '  no  matter  how  often  I  told  him. ' ' 

"  Do  not  tell  me  that,  since  you  have  slain  mine  just  for 
nothing,  though  I  did  nothing  to  you.     For  just  no  reason  have 

*  Compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  270-72. 
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nagait'e^,"  naga'^  xa*wisa*.  Gane  gwenhegw6hak"^nana^ 
gana^nex  malkk'  xa^wisa*,  "  Gane  aga  dumhak'Man  guxwi' 
xilam  lane\"  Ga  nagdsa^n  yap!a  hopl^'^n  tlomoxanda^. 
Gas'i^  gane  hond^  hanyewe'^  xa^isa*.  Em^^dat'  dumhdk'^ 
t'agd'^.  "  Ganga  hany^u!  k'diwi^  ugu'si,"  nagd'^  dumhok"'. 
Gas'i^  hdnyewe'^.  "'Ganga  k'diwi^  u's'i,'  nagdsbi,"  nagd'* 
xa*wisa*.  "  K'diwi^  6k'i,"  nagd'^  xa*wisa*,  yap'.a  do^md^s  nagk. 
"  Yewe  d^hi  kliyi^k'.  Hon6^  yap!a  do^mand^  gede  ye^gwds- 
bina^.^  Yap!a  gwala  do^mand^  gas'i^  ga^al  k'aiwi^  6k'i," 
nagd'^  xa*wisa*. 


Gane  "Ha-u"  naga'^.  "  K'aiwis"i^  ogoyi^n.  Duwu'^k'," 
naga'^  yap!a  do'hiid^s.  "  Wede  gede  ye^gwasdam,  k'd,iwi^ 
ogusbi^n.  K!u"yabadam  e^'bik',"  nagd'^  yapla  do^md^s. 
"  K'd-iwi^  ha'p'di'  mas'i^  hono^  ii's'i."  Mi'  hon6^  yew^'^ 
xa^isa*;  mi'  senesant',  guxwi'  du  la*le\  Yokloyan  mi' 
k'aiwi^  6k'igulugwan.  Gwala  yap'.k.  Mi'  senesant'.  " 'Tbi'? 
ogoyi^n,'  nagdsbi;  'masi^  tloco"  ha'p'di'  ^u's'i,'  nagasbi."  Mi' 
gwenhegwehok"'.  Mi'^ga^  dak'dahalk'wa,  "  Gdhi^  nagd'^" 
Gane  ibi'F  ogusa^n.  Gane  hd*^ya  wdt'gwan  gini^k',  gane 
ogusa^n.  Yap!a  do"md^s  da^gwdla  oyon,  a'k's'i^  tlos'6" 
ha'p'di'hi  ogoyin.  Gana^nex  hopl^'^nk  yap!a  t'.omoxanda^, 
k'ai^la'p'as'i^  hono^  k'di  gwala  ogusa^n  ha'^yk.  Xa*wisa*s'i^ 
hono^  k'ai  ogoyin,  tc'.ulx  ogoyin;  adat'  dumhok'Ma*  ga 
xebe^n,  ga  tclolx  ogoik'wa.  Yap!a  do"md^s  dn?  k'ai 
ogolk'wa. 


•Literally,  "  in-front-of-that  you-will-be-returned-with-(it)." 
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you  slain  one  of  mine,  though  yonder  my  girl  is  dwelling," 
(thus)  people  spoke  to  one  another  in  times  long  past.  Then 
he  returns  across.  "'Just  you  give  me  blood- money ! '  he  says 
to  you.  'Too  far  will  it  go!  People  will  yet  be  slain,'  say  I," 
says  the  go-between.  Then,  recounting  what  he  has  been 
entrusted  to  say,  the  go-between  tells  him  thus,  "  Now  these 
whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain,  their  heart  has  become  sick." 
That  did  people  of  long  ago  say  to  one  another  when  they  killed 
each  other.  So  then  once  more  the  go-between  turns  across. 
On  this  side  he  whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain  cries.  "  Keep 
on  going  across!  Many  things  he  must  give  me,  "  says  he  whose 
(kinsman)  has  been  slain.  So  he  returns  across.  "'Just  you 
give  me  something!'  he  says  to  you,"  says  the  go-between. 
"Give  him  something!"  says  the  go-between,  to  the  slayer  of 
the  person  he  says  it.  "  Perhaps  too  far  it  goes.  Yet  shall 
people  be  slain ;  they  will  get  even  with  you.  Many  people  will 
be  killed,  so  for  that  reason  give  him  something!"  says  the 
go-between. 

Then  ' '  Yes ' '  he  says.  "  I'll  give  him  something.  It  is  well, " 
says  the  slayer  of  the  person.  "  You  shall  not  get  even  with 
me,  I'll  give  you  something.  Friends  to  each  other  we  are," 
says  the  slayer  of  the  person.  "Some  little  thing  do  you  also 
give  me  in  return!"  Now  the  go-between  returns  again;  now 
he  whoops,  his  heart  has  become  glad.  Now  it  is  known  that 
it  is  intended  to  give  him  something.  Many  are  the  people. 
Now  he  whoops.  "  '  I  give  you  blood-money, '  he  says  to  you. 
'Do  you  too  give  me  a  little  bit,'  he  says  to  you."  Then  he 
relates  to  them  what  he  has  heard.  A  certain  one  answers  him, 
"Just  that  he  says."  Then  they  give  each  other  blood-money. 
Now  on  either  side  they  proceed  to  each  other  and  give  each 
other  (presents).  The  slayer  of  the  person  gives  most  of  all, 
to  him,  in  his  turn,  is  given  just  a  little  bit.  Thus  in  time 
long  past,  indeed,  people  (acted)  when  they  slew  one  another. 
And  also  the  women  on  both  sides  give  each  other  many  things. 
And  the  go-between  also  is  given  something,  dentalia  are  given 
to  him.     On  this  side  he  whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain,  that 
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4.    How  A  Bad-Hearted  Medicine-Man  has  his  Guardian 
Spirits  Driven  out  of  him.^ 

Goyo  ritsiak'^  gankt'  bayeweyagwdn'  yo"ldpxda*  yap!a 
gayawana^.  Gas'i^  an?  do"mia  gelgulugwdn,  gas'i^  ga^al 
yo"lapxda*  ba-ihimimdn.  S  ■•umlohdbca^s  xebe^n,  dn?  yap!a 
gamdxdi'  xebe^n.  "  Ga  na^nak'i,"  nagkn;  dni^  ak'  hagu- 
xwit'g'^a*  xebe^n.  Gas'i^  gani  xu'^ne  la*le\  g^ni  yap'.a  abai- 
leme^x.  He^lt'a*  dn?  yokloyd^n.  Wihin  heme^ham,  mi' 
geleld^aldi^n;'  wihin  heme^ham  s'omloh61xa^s  he^'lt'a.  Goyo 
bayeweyak"^  yo"ldpxda*,  himiman. 


Gane  da*p!iya  mats  lagan  goy5  lap's  wo'k'i^.  Gane  k'o^px 
badabat'i  wa^dixda,  gane  yo"lapxda*  mi'^sga^n  bayewe'l  Gasi^ 
bayeweida^  a°+  yo"m  hade^da  nagd'^  goy6.  Gane  hono^ 
gahi  na^nagk  gani  p'.uP  badabat'i.  Gane  hono^  bayeweida^ 
yo"lapxda  gane  yo"m  hadeMa  naga'^.  Gane  goyo  man  mixdl 
bayeweida^  yo^'lapxda.  Mi'  ga'^m  bayewe'^.  Gane  wa^himiddn 
goy6,  "  Wede  ts!a-imat',  aldl  h^'^lel^k',"  nagan,  goyo  wa^hi- 
midan.  Gane  hono^  gahi^  na^nagk;  gane  hono^  bayewe'^ 
yo^lapxda*,  gane  y6"m  hono^  hade^da  naga'^  .  Man  mixal 
bayeweida^;  mi'  xibini  bayewe'l  Gane  hono^  gahi^  na^nagk, 
hono^  yewe'^  yo^lapxda.  Man  mixal  bayeweida^  Gas'i^ 
"Wede  ts!a-imat',"  nagan,  "he^lePk'."  Ts'Iis-a  mu^^xdkn" 
ga  na^nagkn.  Gas"i^  man  bayeweida^  yo"lapxda;  mi'  dehal 
bayewe'^,  mi'  ixdil  bayewe'^.  Gana^nex  man;  gani  yaplami'^s 
la^it'a^  mi'  yaplami'^s  bayewe'^  naga'l 


'  Compare  Sapir,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  xx,  p.  48. 

»  =ha-iyeweyagwdn. 

'Literally,  "  raw,"  i.  e.,  such  as  are  not  medicine-men. 
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one  does  so,  that  one  gives  him  dentalia.     The  slayer  of  the 
person  does  not  give  him  anything. 


4.   How  A  Bad-Hearted   Medicine-Man   has   his  Guardian 
Spirits  Driven  out  of  him.* 

A  bad-hearted  medicine-man — of  such  a  one  the  guardian 
spirits  are  driven  out,  since  he  eats  up  people.  Now  it  is  not 
desired  to  kill  him,  so  for  that  reason  his  guardian  spirits  are 
driven  out.  A  s'omloh61xa^s  does  it,  raw'  people  do  not  do  it. 
"Do  that  to  him,"  he  is  told;  he,  (the  medicine-man),  does 
not  do  it  of  his  own  free  will.*  So  now  night  has  come,  now  the 
people  have  assembled  together  in  the  house.  His  song  I  do 
not  know.  My  mother  used  to  imitate  it,  now  I  have  forgotten 
it;*  my  mother  used  to  imitate  the  song  of  the  s'omloh61xa^s. 
The  medicine-man's  guardian  spirits  he  causes  to  go  out,  they 
are  driven  out. 

Then  the  medicine-man  is  placed  alongside  of  the  fire 
without  a  blanket.  Then  ashes  are  clapped  all  over  his  body, 
and  one  of  his  guardian  spirits  goes  out.  Now  as  it  goes  out 
(the  medicine-man  groans)  a''+,  and  there  is  blood  in  the  medi- 
cine-man's mouth.  Then  he  does  that  same  thing  to  him  again, 
now  claps  ashes  over  him.  Now  when  his  guardian  spirit  goes 
out  again,  then  there  is  blood  in  his  mouth.  Now  the  medicine- 
man counts  how  many  of  his  guardian  spirits  go  out.  Now 
two  have  gone  out.  Then  the  medicine-man  is  addressed, 
"  Do  not  hide  them!  Let  them  all  go!"  he  is  told,  the  medicine- 
man is  addressed.  Then  again  that  same  thing  he  says  to  him ; 
now  again  his  guardian  spirit  goes  out,  and  again  blood  is  in 
his  mouth.  He  counts  how  many  go  out ;  now  three  have  gone 
out.  Then  again  he  does  that  same  thing  to  him,  again  his 
guardian  spirit  goes.     He  counts  how  many  go  out.     Thereupon 


♦Literally,  "  in  his  own  heart." 

*  =  gel-yaldaxaldi^ n ,  literally,  "  I  breast-lost  it." 

•Literally,  "  at-night  once,"  i.  e.,  "  in  one  night." 
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"  Gani  mi'  di  hene^n?"  nagdn  goy6.  Gwdla  yap'.a  will 
debu^l  Gas'i^  "Ha-u,"  naga'^  "  mi^  hen^^n,  mi'  dn?  k'ki."— 
"  Dediliimu'sgat' ?  Mi'  di'  bus'  laneV"  Gasi^  "  Hd-u,"  naga'^ 
"  Ne®  hono^  ga^hi  na^nak'i,"  nagh.n  somlohdlxa^s.  Gas'i^ 
gdhi^  na^nagk,  mdxla  k'aldk'alhi,  iwobadabdt'i;  dn?  k'ai 
bayewe'^  yo^ldpxda,  mi'  hene^n.  S 'omlohdlxa^s  gd  na^nagk; 
goy6  I'lts'.ak"'  yap!a  gayawand^  gd  ga^al  gd*  nagkn.  Gas'i^ 
wihin  ga*  n^x^  melexi,  aldi'  wihin  yiwin  ga^  melexina^.  Gas'i^ 
goyo  ba^yeweida^  k'ai  he^ne  mdxla  ^algu^^guwik""  ndt'  la*le\ 
Gd  na^nagkn  goyo  I'ltslak"".  Wihin  ga*  nex  melexi,  gi's'i^ 
an?  alxi'gi^n. 


5.    Frances  Johnson  is  Cured  by  a  Medicine-Woman.' 

Gane  xili"^xwinia-uda^,'  gehi  goyo  mahki  xili^xwa^.  Gane 
sa^nsdnsinia''^ ;  k'a-ila'p'agan  ba*x6''dan,  ga  gandu  sa*nsdnsa^n. 
Gane  he^ne  gi'  ts"!awit'  eit'e^,  dni^  nek  gwel^us'i.  Mi'  bo"s'i^ 
bem  ik'.wenehi^n,  hop'.^'^ns'i^  dni^  nek  gwel^us'i  wa-iwi  eit'eMa^. 


Gas'i^  xiPk'wi  lo^lagwdnma^  he^ne  xilam  laHit'e^.  Gas'i^ 
gane  goyo  lagagdmdan,  wiham  goyo  lagagdmt' ;  goyo  gamgdm 
dak'de  hoyo^t'.*     Gas'i^  mi'his  lohoit'e^.     Gas'i^  goyo  yimis'al- 

'  Literally,  "  that  speaking." 

'  Compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43,  44. 
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"Do  not  hide  them!"  he  is  told,  "let  them  go!"  In  one  night 
that  is  done  to  him.  Now  he  counts  them  as  his  guardian 
spirits  go  out;  now  five  have  gone  out.  Now  ten  have  gone 
out.  In  that  way  he  counts  them.  Then  when  it  has  come  to 
twenty,  now  twenty  have  gone  out,  he  says  so. 

"Are  they  all  gone  now?"  is  asked  the  medicine-man. 
Many  are  the  people,  the  house  is  full.  Thereupon  "Yes"  he 
says.  "Now  they  are  all  gone,  there  are  none  now." — "Do 
you  tell  the  truth?  Have  they  all  disappeared  now?"  There- 
upon "  Yes ' '  he  says.  "  Well,  do  that  same  thing  to  him  again, ' ' 
is  told  the  s'omloh61xa%.  So  that  same  thing  he  does  to  him, 
dust  he  rubs  over  him,  claps  it  upon  him.  No  more  do  his 
guardian  spirits  go  out,  they  are  all  gone  now.  That  has  the 
s'omloholxa^s  done  to  him.  '  Since  the  bad-hearted  medicine- 
man ate  up  people,  for  that  reason  was  that  done  to  him.  Now 
my  mother  did  tell  me  that  account;^  they  are  all  my  mother's 
words,  that  which  she  did  tell  me.  Now  when  the  medicine- 
man has  recovered,  just  like  one  that  has  had  ashes  thrown  in 
his  face  has  he  become.  That  is  done  to  evil-minded  medicine- 
men.    My  mother  did  tell  me  that  account,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

5.  Frances  Johnson  is  Cured  by  a  Medicine-Woman.^ 

Now  while  they  were  playing  woman's  shinny-ball,^  right 
there  a  great  medicine-woman  was  playing  shinny-ball.  Then 
they  were  fighting  with  one  another;  the  women  (of  one  side) 
were  beaten,  for  that  reason  they  fought  with  one  another. 
Now  at  that  time  I  was  a  fast  runner,  no  one  beat  me  in  running. 
But  today  I  hold  a  staff  in  my  hand,  while  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  girl,  no  one  beat  me  in  running. 

Now  when  the  shinny-billet  was  played  with,  at  that  time 
I  became  sick.  Now  then  a  medicine-man  was  paid,  my  father 
did  pay  a  medicine-man.    Four  medicine-men  danced  for  me.* 

'  See  Sapir,  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  261,  62. 
♦Literally,  "  over-me  he-danced." 
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da^n.  Mi'  agas'i^  yo"k!^at'k'  ya*;  xumas'i^  t!ak'  xabinwini, 
an?  wana  t!a'k'  debu^,  an?  gana  de^ugu's'i,  xis'?  dn?  k'ai 
u"gwd,^n.  Dayo^gdmxa  gds'i^  gane  yimis'alda^n  goyo  ga  hawi 
an?  dak'de  hoydt'a^.  Aga  goyo  gamgam  yaxa  dak'de  hoyo^t', 
gds'i^  hd,*^ga  goyo  yimis'aldanda^  ga  hawi  dn?  dak'de  hoyd^t'. 
Yimis'aldanda^  wihin  goyo  wolf,  he^ne  yd*  gane  ba-ikliyi'^k'. 


Gane  yap!a  ^alt'.emex;  an?  gi' alxi'gi^n  yap'.a  ^alt'.emexda^ 
mi'  lohoit'e^  Gane  hoyd^t'  habebini  dihd-uda  la^lit'a^  yd^ 
Gane  "it!d,ni,  gwelxda  I'uxda  itlanip',"  naga'^  goyo^k.  Gas'i^ 
"Aga  yd"^sda*  m?^wa,"  negesi.  Mi'  lohoit'e^;  nek'di  yowo^s? 
Gas'i^  biliwaldana^  tcliddxgwa,  k'di  he^ne  bem  ba-ixd^dinma^, 
na^nex  na^naga'^.  Bo"  aga  bem  la-udanxbigi^,  andi^^  wa^a- 
ganit'?  Gana^n^x  ba-ixd"!',  wa^agan?n  ba-ixd"dinal  Gas'i^ 
he^nehi  baUlebet'el  Xuma  ^ii's'i,  hinde,"  nagait'e^.  Gas'i^ 
goyo  uyu'^s'.  Gasi^  gane  ga  naga'^,  "  Hawi  nak'i,  bo^ne  hawi 
wa^dixda"  ik!u"min?n."  Gane  hono^  he^'le?,  gane  aldi  ^k!u"- 
mdn  wa^dixd^k';  gane  yo^m  k!el  ganau  matslkk'.  Gane  aldi' 
^klu'hndn;  legwelsi  dexdagwa  wk,  yum  ba-iginik"',  k!el  ganau 
mats'.kk'.     A'n?  hono^  xilam  la^lit'el 


Gane  ga  nagk'^  "  Wede  hono^  xilam  lap'k'.eit',  gi' 
cu'^alp'gi^  eit'e^,  wede  lohdk'i^  eit'el  Lohdk'i^  eit'e^  ya"  he^ne 
ya*  hono^  xilam  lap'da^,"  negesi.  "  Wa-iwi'  du,  km  I'ltslak"' 
wa^himit'  yap'.a,  guxwi'  yaxa  du,  u'yu^s'  yaxk,"  naga'^  gane 
goy6.  "Gane  p!a*gan,  xi  t'u  klemkn,  p!a*gan;  he^ne  yd* 
xuma  da^dk'i^'."     Gane  xi  t'u  klem^i  wihin;  gane   plegenxi. 


'Either  dndi  (  =  dwx^  di)  or  wede  di  may  here  be  used  as  negative  interrogative 
particle,    according   to  whether  wa^aganit'  is  taken  as  aorist  ("you  feel  it;"  aorist 
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Now  then  I  almost  died.  Thereupon  I  dreamt  of  a  medicine- 
woman.  And  now  I  was  nothing  but  bones;  and  my  food  was 
half  a  spoonful,  not  even  a  full  spoonful,  not  that  niuch  did 
my  mother  give  me  to  eat,  nor  did  I  drink  any  water.  And 
now  in  the  fall  I  dreamt  of  that  medicine-woman  who  had  not 
yet  danced  for  me.  These  four  medicine-men  had  been  dancing 
for  me,  but  yonder  medicine-woman  I  had  dreamt  of — that  one 
had  not  yet  danced  for  me.  My  mother  went  to  fetch  the 
medicine-woman  I  dreamt  of,  and  just  then  she  came. 

Then  the  people  assembled  together.  I  did  not  see  the 
people  as  they  came  together,  I  was  dead  now.  Then  she 
danced  just  when  it  had  come  to  be  after  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Then  "Hold  her!  Do  you  people  hold  her  legs  and  hands," 
said  the  medicine- woman,  for  her  part.  Now  "  She  here  might 
start  up,  "  she  said  concerning  me.  Now  I  was  dead;  who  starts 
up  (when  he  is  dead)?  Then  jumping  upon  the  disease  spirit, 
something  like  a  splinter  of  wood  being  pulled  out,  thus  she  did. 
If  nowadays  a  splinter  of  wood  should  hurt  you,  would  you  not 
feel  it  ?  In  that  way  she  pulled  it  out ;  I  felt  it  when  she  pulled 
it  out.  And  just  then  I  arose.  "Give  me  food,  mother,"  I 
said.  Thereupon  the  medicine-woman  laughed  (from  joy). 
Now  thereupon  that  she  said,  "  Tell  her  to  wait  until  now  I 
set  right  her  body. ' '  Then  again  she  sang,  then  set  my  body 
completely  right.  Then  the  blood  she  put  into  a  basket- 
bucket.  Now  everything  she  set  right ;  with  her  lips  she  sucked 
it  from  me,  took  out  the  blood,  and  put  it  into  the  basket- 
bucket.     Not  again  did  I  become  sick. 

Then  that  she  said,  "  Not  again  will  you  become  sick  as 
long  as  I  remain  alive,  as  long  as  I  do  not  die.  Just  when  I 
should  die,  just  then  will  you  again  become  sick,"  she  said  to 
me.  "  She  is  a  good  girl,  not  badly  she  talks  to  people,  ever 
good  her  heart,  ever  she  laughs, ' '  then  said  the  medicine- 
woman.     "  Now   let   her   bathe.     Prepare   hot    water,    let   her 


stem  agan-  with   organic   second   a)   or  potential  ("you  would  feel  it;"  non-aorist 
stem  a^a\n-  with  inorganic  second  a). 
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he^ne  ya*  xuma  ^ugii's'i.     Agas'i^  aldi'  mi'  hd*^yeweya"^,  goyos'i^ 
mi'  n6"^s'  yewe'^. 


Ba*yewenxi;  d,n?  hono^  xilam  laHit'e^  he^ne  gas'i^  Gane 
ba*yeweit'e*da^  u'luklit'k'  he^eme^x,  dnat'  la^le^  dagdxdek', 
dni^  k'ai  u'luk!it'k'.  Gwen^wi'^xap'  ga  yd*  ddgaxdek*  alt'geye- 
t'giya^n.  Gana^nex  ba^yewenxi,  ga  ga^al  gi'^a  da*h6"xgwa^n 
goyo.  Gas'i^  aldi'  bo"  yapla  ga  naga'^  "A'n?  k'ai  goy5, 
dn?  k'ai  yokloi,"  nagd'^  bo"  aga  ga*ya*k"^.  Gi's'i^  gwala 
abci'gi^n.  Wi^wdkdi'  ga'plini  goy5  mi'^'i^^  hono^  wihin 
"t'dda*"  nagk;  eme^  ba-ik!iy?k'  wit'awa  xilamna^  gadak' 
hoyd^t'.  Gi'%  gana^nex  alxi'gi^n  goy6.  Yapla  ^alt'gu'^s'^  goyo 
wi^in,  gixgap'   ogoihi,  agas'i^  gom  dni^  gana^n^x  yapla^  goy6. 


6.    A  Raid  of  the  Upper  Takelma.' 

Sama  mu'^xdkn  wigamdis'i^  Yuk'ydk'wa*  lo^k',  gehihi^ 
wayd^.  Daho"xa  la*le\  t'gemetliauhi^,  gane  hinau  ^alyuwuyd"^; 
p!i  yaxa  degulii'klabc  daks'o'^nkl.  Mi'  wul^x' mena4e\  mi'hi^ 
kluwuwia"^  no".  Gane  he^nehi  wigdmdi  wa-iwi't'a  he^nehi 
geltlaykk',  "5+  hami'^t'  yuk'ydk'wa  gede  wayaMal  Geldi'- 
yalxalt'kleit'?"  naga'^  wigamdi  wa-iwi't'a.  He^ne  yd*hi  ga 
naga'^,  "o+,"  wihkm.  Gwenyewe'^,  mdxa  yewewdlt'.  Wigamdi 
xap!i'n6"k'wa,  mi'  waik'his  wigamdi.  "BaMep'l  mi'  ^ali 
wiilx."  Ba'hi^bili"^  ganehi^  no"  k!uwu'^  mdxadri;  da^maxau 
yd*hi  waya^nid"^. 


''yap'a  ^alt'gui^ s',  "  people  white,"  refers  to  white  men;  yapla  alone,  ordinarily 
simply  "  person,  people,"  by  contrast  here  means  "  Indian." 

*  In  speaking  of  the  Upper  Takelma  the  word  wul^x  is  here  used,  a  term  ordinarily 
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bathe,  just  then  you  shall  give  her  food  to  eat. ' '  Then  my 
mother  prepared  warm  water.  Then  she  made  me  bathe,  just 
then  she  gave  me  food.  Thereupon  they  all  now  returned  home 
yonder,  and  now  the  medicine-woman  returned  next  door. 

She  cured  me;  not  again  did  I  become  sick  as  at  that  time. 
Then,  when  I  recovered,  my  hair  all  came  out;  in  this  way 
did  my  head  become — no  hair  of  mine  at  all.  A  neckerchief, 
just  that  I  tied  about  my  head.  Thus  she  cured  me;  for  that 
reason,  I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  medicine-men.  But  nowadays 
all  people  say  that,  "  Nothing  the  medicine-men,  nothing  they 
know, ' '  say  nowadays  these  (people)  growing  up.  But  I  have 
seen  many.  Two  of  my  cousins  are  medicine-men,  and  also 
another  one  (who)  calls  my  mother  aunt.  Here  he  came  when 
my  elder  sister  was  sick,  and  danced  for  her.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  thus  seen  medicine-men.  White  people's  doctors  are 
different,  they  give  people  medicine;  but  we  Indian  medicine- 
men are  not  thus. 

6.  A  Raid  of  the  Upper  Takelma.' 

One  summer  my  paternal  grandfather  was  trapping  at 
Yuk'yak'wa,*  right  there  he  slept.  The  evening  came,  it  was 
getting  dark;  then  up  river  they  looked,  a  fire  was  just  blazing 
on  top  of  the  mountains.  Now  the  Shastas'  were  coming  hither, 
and  people  ran  off  down  river.  And  just  then  my  paternal 
grandmother  bethought  herself,  "  Oh,  it  is  right  there  at  Yuk'- 
yak'wa  that  your  father  is  sleeping.  Did  you  forget  him?" 
said  my  paternal  grandmother.  Just  then  that  said  my  father, 
"  Oh ! ' '  He  turned  back,  went  back  for  his  father.  My  paternal 
grandfather  was  warming  his  back,  now  my  paternal  grand- 
father had  nearly  gone  to  sleep.     "Get  up!     Now  right  here 


referring  to  the  Shastas.  Indeed  Frances  Johnson  used  the  English  name  Saste  to 
translate  the  Indian  wul^x,  though,  when  asked,  she  definitely  declared  that  she  had 
reference  to  the  LaV ga'^wd^  or  Upper  Takelma. 

*  Yuk'yak'wa  was  a  well-known  salt-marsh  where  many  deer  were  caught. 
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Ganehi^  gwel^wa'+k'wi^  la*lit'a^  ba^de^yeweyagwdn,  agasi^ 
wihdm^k  k!u"ydpxadri  dap!a'la-u  ga'p^ini  gelweyanxa^n.  ^ 
Ganehi^  mi'  hono^  kluwuwid,"^  ba^de^yeweyagwdn,  agdsi^ 
wiMm  wayd^  k!u"ydpxadiH.  GwT'^ne  si^wo'k'di  waik',  dni^ 
k'wa'^xk*;  agdsi^  mi'  yap'.a  dn?  k'ki,  gd^p^inihi  yaxa  wdya^ 
hawi  wihkm  klu^ydpxadn.  Agdsi^  ulum^k  da^maxau  p!i' 
^alxi'gin,  gdsi^  xu'  +  ^nehi  yanak'  wulx^a.  Ganehi^  hu''+  wulx 
mi'  yawd'^.  Mi'  yo^mi  yap!k;  agasi^  yap!a  kluwu^da^  mi' 
da^mdxau,  he^ne  yd^hi  Tguyu^^xa^n.  "Wulx  mi'  me^wdk'," 
nagdsa^nhi^  klu^yd-pxadiH.  "  Gwidi  na^nagayik'?"  nagdsa^n 
klu^y^pxadn.  Wiham  hogd^  yuk',  klu^yapxas'i^  hono^ 
hogwd^s  yuk'. 


"  Ba^bilwaba^. "  Mi'  wulx^a  de^t'an,  mi'  hono^  de^t'an 
wHt'geyek !in.  Ha^s'o"  ya^hi  waik';  ganehi^  ba^bili''^  mi' 
kluwu'2.  "Ge  wili''^  no"  ge  wili''^'.''^  Mi'  "p'a  +  "^  sgele"^ 
wulx,  "  Ge  wili"^  no","  naga-ihi^  wulx.  Do^k'  ga'p'.ini  dna^nkk' 
ga'p'.ini  do^k  ^almi'^s',  ga  yd^hi  gweldk  hiwili"^  wihkm,  agdsi^ 
k!u"ydpxa^  ^an?  yok!w6i  gwidat'  hiwiliuda^.  Gane  mi'hi^ 
tsMinitsManx  wulx  ^alwaMit'gwan.  "  Hawi  ba*be*  maMit'a 
wai!*bo"s'i^  p'elek's■a^^  ba*be^  hawi  waya^ " "  nagasa^nhil  Aga 
d6"k'  gweldand^  wiham,  gadak'  ya^hi  naga'^,  gdhi  dexebe^n 
d6"k'  gadak'  nagd-ida^  Ganehi^  wiham  gdlt'agwa  ik!u"mkn, 
agdsi^  yiwiya"^  wulx,  ts'!ini'ts'!anx;  eme^ne  ya^hi  mi'  tslayak'. 
"Ho^!"'  mi'  nagd'^  wiham^a  ba^bili''S  mi'  h6^k'.  "  Ge  wili''^ 
ge  wili"^  no",  ge  wili"^"  nagasa^nhi^.     Geme^di  hono^  alda^gink'?* 


'So  heard  for  gelwaya^nxa^ n . 
'  Pronounced  in  a  violent  whisper. 
'A  loud  and  prolonged  whisper. 
*  Literally,  "  still  up-sun-big  sleep!" 
'Upper  Takelma  form  of  p'elexa^. 
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are  the  Shastas. ' '     Up  he  jumped,  then  down  river  his  father 
and  he  ran  off.     Far  off  indeed  were  they  all  sleeping. 

Then,  when  the  early  morning  came,  their  jotimey  was 
started  again,  but  my  father  indeed  and  his  friend,  two  youths, 
were  sleeping  together.  Now  then  again  they  all  ran  off, 
their  journey  was  started,  but  my  father  and  his  friend  were 
sleeping.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  slept,  they  did  not  wake 
up;  but  now  there  were  no  more  people,  just  the  two  indeed 
did  still  sleep — my  father  and  his  friend.  But  only  a  little 
while  before  a  fire  had  been  seen  afar  off,  and  all  night  long  the 
Shastas,  indeed,  were  going  on.  Then  hu"+  the  Shastas  now 
were  talking.  Now  they  caught  up  with  the  people;  but  when 
now  the  people  had  run  off  far  away,  just  then  (my  father  and 
his  friend)  nudged  each  other.  "The  Shastas  have  now  arrived 
here, ' '  said  he  and  his  friend  to  each  other.  "  What  are  we 
going  to  do?"  said  the  friends  to  each  other.  My  father  was  a 
runner,  and  also  his  friend  was  a  runner. 

"  Let  us  jump  up!"  Now  the  Shastas,  for  their  part,  were 
in  front  of  them,  and  they  also  were  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
Just  in  the  middle  they  seemed  to  be  sleeping ;  then  they  jumped 
up,  and  scampered  off.  "  There  they  run,  down  river  there  they 
run!  "^  Now  p'a  +  '  shouted  the  Shastas.  "  There  they  run  down 
river, "  said  the  Shastas.  Two  logs  were  like  this,  two  logs  were 
together;  right  under  those  ran  my  father,  but  he  did  not  know 
which  way  his  friend  had  run.  Now  then  the  Shastas  were 
angry  with  one  another.  "Still  sleep  when  the  sun  is  way  up!^ 
And  just  now  they  were  going  out  to  war,  (yet)  still  they  sleep 
when  the  sun's  way  up,"®  they  said  to  one  another.  While  my 
father  was  under  these  logs,  one  passed  right  over  them;  that 
same  thing  he  said,  as  he  passed  over  the  logs.  Then  my 
father  got  ready  his  bow,  while  the   Shasta  was  talking,  was 


'  Bitter  sarcasm.  The  Shastas  are  finding  fault  with  one  another  for  allowing  the 
men  to  escape. 

^A  hoarse  whisper. 

'Literally,  "when  will  they  find  him  again?"  i.  e.,  "  they  never  found  him 
again." 
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Gi'^wa  no"  yd*hi,  ge  hono^  p!a-idi^wiliwid"^  Ganehi* 
dewenxa  la*le\  gwel^wa'k'wi^hi  wigdmdi  wa-iwi't'a  p!agd-ihi^ 
hawi  t'gemet!ia-uda^  mi'  yaxa  Mnt'ada  mi'  p!ulu'"p!alhi, 
di'hdut'gwan  nagd,'^.  Ganehi^  wigdmdi^a  du"git'gwa  wa^t!ox6xi. 
Ganehi^  "Mi'  ^ale  Mnt'ada  wulx,"  nagd'^  mi'  2als*o"mdl 
kluwuwid"^.  Ganehi^  mi'^sga^  wili  heye^x  idd  t'.i't'a*  ndp'sdi'^ 
gandt'hi  k'abdxa*  yap'.k,  agasi^  mi'  hdnt'  ^also"mal  ^e^biyd"^, 
agdsi^  wili  mi'^sga^  hawi  ^an?  also'^nal  yap!k.  "  ^Ali  labk,  ali 
labk,"  naga-ihi^,  nak!k  t'b6''xi^^  nagk,  wulxsi^  mi'  eme^  la*le\ 
Ganehi^  mi'  dak'yo^mikwa,  mi'  ts'.ayagdn.  "  Ha'  ha  h^," 
mi'  wiyi^k'  tslayagdmnal  "Gi'  ^eit'e^  wede  domxdap',  D?lo"mi' 
vugama^s  eit'e^,"  naga-ihi^.  Ga  wili  mi'^sga^  he^emeklin, 
k'abaxa,  guxda*,  t'.omxixa,  bus'  k'.emen  wili  mi'^sga^  yap!k. 
A'n?  hono^  gwi  gini^k'  yaxk,  ganehi^  hinau  yewe'^.  Lat'ga^a^ 
xebe^n.  Gana^nexhi  yap!a  hopl^'^n  henenagw^asa^n.  Gana^nex 
melexi  wihin,  hawi  ^an?  wiham  yo^k"^. 


'  With  gesture  towards  some  Indian  lads  that  happened  to  be  about. 
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angry;  when  he  was  right  close  to  him  now,  he  shot  at  him. 
"HoM"  now  he  said;  my  father,  for  his  part,  jumped  up  and 
ran.  " There  he  runs,  there  he  runs  down  river,  there  he  runs!" 
they  said  to  one  another.     They  never  found  him  again. 

Just  way  off  down  river,  there  again  they  were  camping. 
Then  the  next  day  came.  Right  early  in  the  morning  my 
paternal  grandmother  was  bathing  when  yet  it  was  dark;  now 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (the  Shastas)  now  were  march- 
ing, one  after  another  they  passed  on.  Then  my  paternal 
grandmother,  for  her  part,  snatched  together  her  clothes. 
Then  she  said,  "  Now  right  here  on  th-e  other  side  of  the  river 
are  the  Shastas, ' '  and  to  the  mountains  they  ran  off.  Then 
one  house  was  left  (with)  a  person's  sons  just  like  those  little 
boys ;  *  while  now  they  were  all  half  up  the  mountain  the  people 
of  the  one  house  were  not  yet  in  the  mountains.  "  Take  this 
along,  take  this  along, "  they  said,  all  kinds  of  noise  they  made, 
but  the  Shastas  had  already  got  to  be  here.  Now  then  they 
caught  up  with  them,  and  they  were  shot.  "  H^'  ha  ha, "  now 
they  groaned  as  they  were  shot.  "It  is  I.  Do  not  kill  me. 
I  am  one  who  married  at  DHo^mi,  "^  he  said.  That  one  house 
was  cleaned  out — his  sons,  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law — exter- 
minated were  the  people  of  the  one  house.  No  further  did  they 
still  go,  then  returned  up  river.  The  people  of  Lat'gau  did  so. 
Just  in  that  way  did  the  people  of  long  ago  destroy  each  other. 
Thus  did  my  mother  tell  me ;  not  yet  had  she  married  my  father. 


'  He  thinks  to  be  shown  mercy  by  representing  himself  as  related  to  some  people 
that  live  further  up  the  river. 
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I.    When  Screech-Owl  Talks. 

WaMa  dap'o"p'au  6"p'  bobop'.  "Xemelat'edi?  Dewenxa 
hadehal  na*nan^  ha^ixdil  na*nan,  gasi^  yamx  ga-iwadd^,  yom 
ga-iwadal  Xemelkt',"  nagkn.  Gasi^  dewenxa  ha^xdi'l 
naga^ndn.^  Ga  naganhan  hat'ga^de  hop'.e'^n,  bo"si^  eme^  d,ni* 
ga  nagkn.  "  Yap'.k  lohog^'uluk',"  ne^ye^  bo"^a  bobop*  yiwi- 
ya-uda^. 


2.    When  Hummingbird  is  Seen. 

"  Walohogwada^  u'luklit'k'  da^buH'basda^.     Wili'^t'  ganku 
wahawaxxiwigwada^. ' ' 


3.    When  Hooting-Owl  Talks. 

T'gwala*  ga  nagkn,  "  Libin  di  we^gas'dam?  Ha*^  da*t'ga- 
yawdMa  ^aFy5.  Nek'di  tlomoman?  HeMada^  yap! a  gwala. 
Ge  di  alxi'git',  ge  di  lohoya"^?^  Ga  di  ga^al  libin  we^gasdam?" 
nagdn  t'gwala^  yiwiya-uda^. 


4.    When  Yellowhammer  Talks. 

Yap!a  baxdmda^  altlaykk,  "  Yaplas'i^  baxd^m!" — "  Baxax- 
mia-uda^  yap! a  ma  di  ^alt!ayagit?"  ga  nagkn  yiwiyd-uda^ 
t!^'k"'. 

>  See  Sapir,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  pp.  35-40,  for  interlinear  translations 
and  explanations  of  the  significance  of  the  charms. 

'Literally,  "  I  shall  cause  to  be  or  do."     na^n-  is  causative  of  non-aorist  intr.  na-. 

(194) 
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III.    MEDICINE  FORMULAS.^ 

I.  When  Screech-Owl  Talks. 

One  blows  tobacco  (smoke)  towards  the  screech-owl. 
"Dost  thou  wish  to  eat?  Tomorrow  I  shall  obtain^  five  or  ten 
(deer),  so  that  thoti  shalt  eat  fat,  blood  shalt  thou  eat.  Thou 
wishest  to  eat,"  he  is  told.  And  then,  on  the  morrow,  about 
ten  (deer)  are  obtained.^  That  used  to  be  done  in  my  land  long 
ago,  but  nowadays  here  that  is  not  said  to  them.  "  People  are 
about  to  die, ' '  they  say  nowadays,  indeed,  when  a  screech-owl 
talks. 

2.  When  Hummingbird  is  Seen. 

"Thou  shalt  die  with  my  hair  which  thou  pullest  out  of 
the  side  of  my  head!     In  thy  house  thou  shalt  rot  with  it! " 

3.  When  Hooting-Owl  Talks. 

To  a  hooting-owl  that  is  said,  "  Dost  thou  bring  me  news? 
Off  yonder  towards  the  north  look  thou !  Who  has  been  killed  ? 
There  far  away  are  many  people.  Didst  thou  see  them  there, 
did  people  die  there?  Didst  thou  for  that  reason  bring  me 
news?"  is  told  a  hooting-owl  when  he  talks. 

4.  When  Yellowhammer  Talks. 

When  people  come  he  discovers  them,  "  People  are  coming! " 
— "Didst  thou  discover  people  as  they  kept  coming?"  that  is 
said  to  a  yellowhammer  when  he  talks. 

'Literally,  "  they  were  caused  to  be  or  do."     nagaan-  is  causative  of  aorist  intr. 
nagai-. 

*  =1  hoiyd^^ . 

(195) 
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5.    When  the  New  Moon  Appears. 

Bixal  ban'.ebet'a^^sgelewaldan,  "Dap'6it'e^  dehik!iydk'de'.=^ 
'•"isi^  yap!a  '  Amadi  loh6'2!'  nexigi^,  ma  yd*  na^nat'e®,  hawi^ 
ba^dep'de*.  ^'si^  k'ai  gwala  he^ne  he^nagwasbik'na^,  lap'am 
gaisbik'na^  k'ai  gwala  lasgum  luxgwkt'  4s'i^  ga  gaisbik'na^, 
gas'i^  hawi  baH'.ebet'am.     Ma   ya*  na^ndt'e^  de*xa.     B6  +  ."^ 


6.    When  there  is  a  Heavy  Fall  of  Snow. 

"T'gam^  me^  degingan  gwens'o"mkl  s'iulit'a^  gwent'gem' 
hagwelt'ge^mt'gam,"^  naganhan  p!a*s.  Gas'i^  an?  lop'.ot', 
hono^  ha-uhand^s.  Gelheye^x  plan's,  ani^  t'gam  ha-uhi'mik 
gelguluk'. 


7.    When  it  Storms  in  Winter. 
GwaPt'  mahai  wok'da^  gas'i^ 

"  HeMada^  hi  nk.     T'gap'xi'ut'e^ 
HeMada^  hi  nak"', 
He*s"o"mal  hi  nak"^  degesi^t', 
He^'^wilamxa  hi  nak"^  t'gap'xi'ut'e^, 
W^ede  me^  ginagwkt', 
Wede  me^  gingkt'. 
Hap'de^  xilam  yo"k!a^ 
Yewe  sallats'.kk'," 

nagdn  ga^d.      Wihin  k!u"yapxa*  malak'wok',  "  GwaPt'   mahai 
w6k'i^  ga  na^gi^'." 


'Literally,  "when  it  arises." 

'Literally,  "ahead  I  shall  go." 

'This  word  is  intended  to  represent  a  prolonged  yelling. 

*  Probably  intended  to  frighten  away  the  frogs  and  lizards  that  eat  up  the  moon. 
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5.  When  the  New  Moon  Appears. 

When  the  new  moon  appears/  it  is  shouted  to,  "  I  shall 
prosper,  I  shall  yet  remain  alive/  Even  if  people  'Would  that 
he  died!'  do  say  of  me,  just  like  thee  shall  I  do,  again  shall  I 
arise.  Even  if  all  sorts  of  evil  beings  devour  thee,  when  frogs 
eat  thee  up,  many  evil  beings — lizards,  even  when  those  eat  thee 
up,  still  dost  thou  rise  again.  Just  like  thee  shall  I  do  in  time 
to  come.     Bo  +  !  "* 

6.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Fall  of  Snow. 

"  Hither'  drive  on  the  elks  that  dwell  in  back  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  black  necked  ones  down  in  dark  places, ' '  Snow  used  to 
be  told.  Thereupon  it  did  not  snow,  he  became  quiet  again. 
Snow  is  stingy;  he  does  not  desire  to  drive  down  elks. 

7.  When  it  Storms  in  Winter. 
When  a  great  wind  arrives,  thereupon 

' '  Pass  thou  away  from  here.     With  thy  digging- stick 
Pass  thou  away  from  here. 
Beyond  the  mountain  pass  thou  with  thy  sifting 

basket-pan, 
Beyond  Wilamxa^  pass  thou  with  thy  digging-stick. 
Come  thou  not  hither  with  it. 
Come  thou  not  hither! 
Thy  children  dead  people's  bones 
Perchance  with  their  feet  do  touch," 

just  that  was  said  to  her.     A  friend  of  my  mother's  told  her, 
"  Should  a  great  wind  arrive,  that  shall  you  say  to  it.  " 


'  Each  syllable  of  this  formula  is  recited  pompously  by  itself. 
*-t'gem  and  -V gi'mt' gam  are  probably  intentionally  used  to  alliterate  with  t'gam, 
"  elk."     There  may  be  a  folk-etymology  involved. 
^  Ot  Alwildmxadis,  a  mountain. 
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8.    When  a  Whirlwind  Comes. 

Gas'i^  p'o"ykmx  wili  ba^t'gwalak"^,  dedewilMa  t'ga* 
salp'ii'lu^p'ilin.  "  ^e",  ^e",  k'.uyaba^t'  eit'e^,  gwT^neixde^  eit'e^" 
nagkn. 

9.    A  Prayer  to  the  Wind. 

"  He!  GwePwaMide  ba-ideye^giwidd^  k'ai^wa  ^'Its'.ak"', 
dak'hawalak'ide  ba-ideye*giwidd^,  dak'iude  ba-ideye^giwidd^, 
hats!ek'ts!igid6  ba-ideye^giwida^  k'di^wa  ^'Its'.ak"',  daksald6 
ba-ideye^giwida^  k'ai^wa  ^'Its'.ak"^. "  He^ne  dap'op'au,  "h''  +  ," 
nagkn. 

10.    When  there  is  a  Heavy  Rain. 

"  Gwine^di  ha-uMn^sda^?  ge^nh  loplodkt'.  Dit'gayuklu- 
maMa  duyum  ^alp!i'tc!61tc!alhip'." 


II.    When  One  Sneezes. 

"  Nek'di    kluyumisi?       '  Dap'oit'a^'    nexdaba^    '  hawi    be 
mu"^xdkn^  dehi  k liyigada^. ' '     Desbu'sba-usdaba^." 


'  1.  e.,  the  wind. 

'Literally,  "  yet  day  once." 

^  Doubtless  misheard  for  kfUgadd^ 
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8.  When  a  Whirlwind  Comes. 

Now  a  whirlwind  whirls  up  past  the  house,  the  earth  is 
kicked  by  the  door.  "  ^e",  ^e",  thy  friend  I  am,  thy  kinsman 
I  am, ' '  is  said  to  it. 


9.  A  Prayer  to  the  Wind. 

"  He!  From  down  my  body  shalt  thou  drive  out  evil  things, 
from  the  crown  of  my  head  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  from 
over  my  hands  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  from  within  my 
backbone  shalt  thou  drive  out  evil  things. ' '  Then  they  blow, 
h^+  is  said  to  it.^ 


10.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Rain. 

"  How  long  before  thou  wilt  cease?  So  long  hast  thou  been 
raining!"  (To  those  in  the  house:)  "Do  ye  burn  cat- tail 
rushes  towards  the  west. ' ' 


II.  When  One  Sneezes. 

"Who  calls  my  name?  'Thou  shalt  prosper,'  shall  ye  say 
of  me,  'yet  another  day^  shalt  thou  still  go  ahead.'*  Ye  shall 
blow   to   me. '  '* 


*That  is,  "mayest  thou  continue  to  live.  ' 

*That  is,  "blow  a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  for  my  prosperity  " 
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VOCABULARY. 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  Hst  of  the 
Takelma  verb,  noun,  and  adjective  stems  obtained  either  in 
texts  or  otherwise.  Only  such  derivatives,  in  the  main,  are 
given  as  either  offer  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  formation  or 
whose  significance  is  not  immediately  obvious  from  the  etyrno- 
logy.  An  almost  unlimited  number  of  other  derivatives,  par- 
ticularly from  verbs,  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  various 
prefixes  and  suffixes  discussed  in  The  Takelma  Language  of 
Southwestern  Oregon^  (referred  to  as  T.  L.).  Derivative  forms 
are  printed  indented  under  the  stems.  The  independent  pro- 
nominal, demonstrative,  and  adverbial  stems,  particles,  and 
interjections  are  listed  in  the  grammar  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  In  constructing  forms  from  the  materials 
presented  in  this  vocabulary  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
various  phonetic  processes  described  in  the  grammar  operate ;  in 
particular,  i-  umlaut  is  to  be  made  allowance  for.  The  alpha- 
betic order  followed  is  as  in  English,  k!,  pi,  and  tf  follow  k',  p\ 
and  V  respectively;  ts'I  follows  tl:  c  is  to  be  sought  under  s':  u, 
when  variant  of  o,  is  found  with  o,  when  variant  of  ii,  with  u, 
which  follows  ts'I  References  for  forms  are  to  page  and  line  of 
this  volume. 


List  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols. 


a6^  =  ablaut  vocalism  (T.  L.,  §31) 

ace.  =  accent 

ac^  =  active 

arf/.  =  adjective 

adv.  =  a.dyevh 

cajt5.  =  causative  {T'.  L.,  §45) 

rown'^  =  comitative  (7.  L.,  §46) 

con^  =  continuative  (7.  L.,  §43) 

con<r.  =  contract  verb  (T.  L.,  §65) 

/r^^u.  =  frequentative   (T.  L.,  §43) 


(t-)  =  instrumental-t-  is  dropped  in 
3d  per.  subj.  3d  per.  obj.  aorist 
and  in  3d  per.  obj.  imperative 
(7.L..  §64) 

in dir .  =  indirect  object,  i.  e.,  tran- 
sitive verbs  so  designated  use 
suffix  -5-  when  object  is  ist  or 
2d  per.  unless,  in  non-aorist 
stems,  marked  indir.  -x-  (T.  L., 
§47) 


» Bulletin  40,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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•inf.  =  infinitive  (7.  L.,  §74) 

intr.  =  intransitive 

irr.  =  irregular 

i7?r.  =  iterative  (7.  L.,  §43) 

n.  ag.  =  noun  of  agency  (7.  L.,  §§79 

-82) 
c6/  =  object 
pasi> .  ptc.  =  passive  participle  (7.  L., 

§77) 
^^r.  =  person 
/?/.  =  plural 

r^cipr.  =  reciprocal  (7.  L.,  §55) 
5tng.  =  singular 
5w^;.  =  subject 
57f6or.  =  subordinate    form    (7.    L., 

§70) 

7.  L.  =  "  The  Takelma  Language  of 
Southwestern  Oregon"  (Bulle- 
tin 40,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology) 

ir.  =  transitive 

ttncontr.  =  uncontracted 

f45i7.  =  usitative 

voc.  =  vocative 

?  =  doubtful 

[  ]  =  inorganic  element,  generally  h, 
"inorganic  a,"  or  "constant 
a"  (7.  L.,  §§io,  24,  42) 

( )  in  verbs,  enclose  stem  forms  not 
actually  found  in  material  ob- 
tained but  constructed  with 
practical  certainty  from  evi- 
dent analogies;  in  nouns,  en- 
close pronominal  elements 

-  separates  stems,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  ;  forms  preceded  by 
hyphen  were  not  obtained  ex- 
cept as  compounded  with  prefix 
or  prefixes  given  above  or  below 


:  separates  aorist  stem  or  stems 
from  verb  stem  or  stems, 
aorist  stems  always  preceding, 
verb  stems  following  colon. 
Prefixes  and  suffixes  given 
with  aorist  stems  will  be  under- 
stood to  apply  also  to  verb 
stems,  unless  replaced  by 
other  elements.  Verb  pre- 
fixes (followed  by  hyphen)  or 
stem  forms  that  are  listed  as 
derivatives  will  be  understood 
to  be  compounded  with  stems 
and  suffixes  given  in  first  (un- 
indented)  line,  unless  other 
elements  replace  these 

Roman  numbers  (I,  II,  III,  IVi, 
IV2,  and  IV3)  refer  to  classes 
of  conjugation;  I  and  II  indi- 
cate intransitive  verbs.  Ill 
transitive  verbs,  and  IV  verbs 
of  mixed  conjugation  (7.  L.. 
§§60-63,  67) 

Arabic  numbers  (1-16)  refer  to 
types  of  stem-formation  (7. 
L.,  §40).  3*  indicates  those 
verbs  of  type  3  that,  like  ma- 
ts !ag-,  change  intervocalic  con- 
sonant of  aorist  to  fortis.  De- 
rivative verb  forms  without 
colon  belong  to  same  class 
and  type  as  forms  given  in 
first  (unindented)  line.  When 
either  class  or  type  number 
is  lacking  with  forms  sepa- 
rated by  colon,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  satisfactory  data 
for  their  determination  are 
lacking 
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Verbs 


-agan-(i-)  :  -ag[a]n- 

3111 

-agan[h]-i- : 

III 

usit. 

da"^- 

hear 

wa^- 

feel 

badabad-i-:  (bat'bad-) 

13  a  III 

scatter  (dust) 

ha-^- 

clap  hands  and  scatter  (dust) 

baxam- :  baxm-,  baxm[a]- 

3I 

come 

baxaxin[a]-  : 

I 

usit. 

biliw-  :  bilw-,  bil[a]u- 

3I 

jump  (with  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 

(bilil-)  :  bilwal- 

I 

usit. 

biliw-ald- 

3  in 

(jump  at),  fight  with 

biliw-agw-,  bili-gw- 

3111 

cor/lit. 

bai- 

run  out  of  house 

dal-xa- 

jump  among 

-bi^s-  :  -bi'Os- 

6  11 

bl's-n[a]- 

6  III 

cans. 

ba*-gwen- 

look  up,  lift  up  one's  head 
(used  only  in  myths) 

-bok!obak'-(na-)    or 

13  a  or  II  IV 

I 

bok!op'-(na-):-b6"«k 

( 

bak'- 

bok!oba-x- 

13  a  II 

boil  (intr.) 

bok!oba-x-n[a]- 

13  a  III 

boil  (tr.) 

da- 

bubble,  make  bubbles  under 
water 

-bot'bad-i-  :  boM- 

12  III 

da-^- 

pull  out  (somebody's)  hair 
from   side  of  head 

da-^-bodoba-s-an-  : 

13  a  III 

pull  out  each  other's  hair 

(-bot'ba-s-an-) 

-bii'Vi-  -  -bti'^k!- 

6  III 

de- 

fill 

de-bii'"^  or  -bu'"^-x 

full  (adj.) 

de-bu'^^bk-x 

full  (pi.) 

-bumd^g-  : 

dl- 

swarm  up 

-dagadak'-na- :  -dak'da^g- 

13  a  III 

da- 

sharpen  (one's  teeth) 
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-dala-g-dmd-  :  -dal-g- 

2   III 

sin-,  da*- 

pierce  nose,  ears 

-damak!-(i-)  :  -damk!- 

3  111 

de-^- 

choke  (/r.) 

da-dama^-x- 

SH 

be  out  of  wind 

-daway-  :  -dauy-,  -dawi- 

3l 

ba^- 

fly  (up) 

he^- 

fly  away 

-daxag-  : -daxg- 

3  111 

bai- 

(?)  be   responsible   for  some- 
thing to  (no,  23) 

-dele-b-i-  :  (-del-b-) 

2    III 

ha- 

stick  into 

s  "in-de^le-p  '-gwa- 

stick  into  one's  own  nose 

-di'k'dag-  :  di'g- 

12    III 

ba**- 

erect,  cause  to  stand  up 

-dini-k!-  :  -din-k!- 

2    III 

ba''- 

stretch  up  {tr.) 

bai-de- 

stretch  out  {tr.) 

ba*-dini^-x- 

2    II 

extend  up  (inir.) 

bai-de-dini^-x- 

2    II 

come  marching  in  order 

dink!-i-  :  dink!-as- 

15   b   II 

lie  stretched  out 

-dini'-t!-^  :  -din-t-! 

2    III 

ba"- 

string  (on  line) 

ha-dini-t!-an-(i-) 

string out(dentalia)  in  (house) 

-dolog-  :  -dolg-,  -dol[a]g- 

3I 

gel- 

be  lazy 

-domo^s-  :  -dom^s- 

311 

ba''- 

(birds)  fly  up  and  light 

-d6^s  : 

hawax-ba*- 

it  is  rotten,  stinks 

-duy-ukUi-  :  (-duik'-) 

3111 

he^-i- 

push 

dulii'Hlal-i  :  dultlal- 

13  bin 

stuff  (basket)  with 

duwu"-g-^  :  du"-g-, 

2    I 

be  good,  do  right 

duw[a]-g- 

ei-,  e*-b-  :  (replaced  by  yo-) 

I  contr. 

be 

'  Radically  identical  with  preceding  verb. 
^Cf.  adj.  rfwu. 
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ei[h]-i-  :  III 

ei[y]-i-,  indir.  -s-  :       III 
eseu-  :  (esw-)         3  I 
gala-b-  :  gal-b-        2  III 
-gaxagax-i-  :  -gaxgax-   13  a  III 

1- 

i-gaxagax-gwa- 
gayaw-,     indir.     -al-s-  :  3  III 
gaiw-,  indir.  gai-s- 

geyew-al-x:  geiw-al-x-,  3  II 
gei-x- 

geye^-al-x  :  II 

gayaig-,     indir.     gai- 
waw-al-s-  : 
gele-g-  :  gel-g-  2  III 

di'-^al-gelegal-dmd-  :      13  a  III 


use 

hurt 

sneeze 

twist  (thread)  by  rolling 

scratch 

scratch  oneself,  one's  own 
eat 

eat  (without  obj.) 

be  in  habit  of  eating 
usit. 

drill  (for  fire) 

tie  (hair)  up  into  top-knot 


-gelgal-      . 

\j 

di'-^al-gelegal-  dm-  s- 

13  a  II 

tie  one's  own  (hair)  up  into 
top-knot 

-genep'-gwa-  :  -genp'- 

3111 

de-^- 

lie  curled  up  dog-fashion 

-geneu-  ^ :  -gen[a]w- 

3 

de-^-geneu-k'wa  : 

3111 

lie  curled  up  dog-fashion 

(-gen[a]u-) 

:  de-gen[a}w- 

dit. 

-gesegas-al-  :  -gesgas- 

13  a  I 

al- 

wash  {intr.) 

-gewek!aw-(i-),  indir.  -s- 

:  13  b  III 

-geuklaw- 

de-^- 

tie  (salmon)  bow-fashion 

-geyan-  :  -gey[a]n- 

3  IV  3 

al- 

turn  one's  face  away 

-gilib-  :  gi'lb- 

3111 

han- 

put  (beams)  across  (main 
posts  of  house) 

-giligal-i-  :  (-gilgal-) 

13  a  III 

al- 

bedaub 

al-giligal-kVa- 

daub  over  oneself 

'  Related  to  preceding  stem. 
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-gi'na-  :  -g?na- 


6  III 


take 


gini-g-  :  gm-g-,  gm[a]-g- 

2  I 

go     (with    expressed    goal    of 
motion) 

giniy-agw-,  gini'-gw-  : 

2  III 

take  along  to 

gin[a]-g\\- 

(de-ginig-an-)   :  de- 

2    III 

drive  ahead  to 

ging-an- 

ginlng-  : 

I 

iter. 

-gis-igas--(i-)  :  -gis'gas-- 

13  a  III 

1- 

tickle 

-gulug[w]-  :  -gul[a]g- 

3  111 

gel- 

like,  desire 

-goyok!-(i-)  :  -goik!- 

3  111 

1- 

touch  (unwillingly),  nudge 

i-goyogiy-a-,       indir. 

13  a  III 

jrequ. 

-goyogi'-s-  :  goigiy- 

-giilukl-al-x-  :  -giilk!- 

3  11 

de- 

blaze,  glow 

-gwaM-i-  :  (-gwaH!-) 

6  III 

bai-^- 

make  (hair)  come  loose 

bai-gwa*-s- :  -gwa*^^^-s- 

(hair)  comes  loose 

:gwenai-a*s  (n.  ag.) 

I 

good  singer 

gwidik'M-,       gwidigw- : 

13  c  IVi 

throw 

gwid[a]k'M-,     gu'i- 

d[a]t'- 

he^- 

throw  away,  lose 

xam-gwidis-gwi-  : 

II 

throw  oneself  into  water 

Sfwidi-lha-  :  gwid[a]- 

2  III 

keep  throwing 

Iha- 

T-gwidigwad-(i-) : 

13  a  III 

push 

-gwit'gwad- 

i-gwidigwad-i-  : 

13  a  III 

throw  into  one's  hand 

-gwit'gwad- 

sal-gwidigwad-(i-)  : 

13  a  III 

kick 

-gwit'gwad- 

wa^-gwidigwad-i-  : 

13  a  III 

(kill  and)  throw  several  away 

-gwit'gwad- 

gwidigwa-s-  : 

13  a  II 

give  out  (from  weariness) 

-gwit'gwa-s- 
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3  11 


207 


I  I 


turn  one's  (ear)  over 

feel  as  if  about  to  be  touched 
in  anus 


dak'- 

feel  thrill  in  head 

s'in- 

have  funny  feeling  in  r 

-ha4-(i-),  indir.  -s-  : 

5  III 

-hala[h]-,  indir.  -x- 

dak'-da- 

answer 

-halahal- (i-)  : 

13  a  III 

freqii. 

(-halhal-) 

-helehal-xa-  :  (helhal-) 

13  a  I 

frequ.  (without  obj.) 

-hanats!-(i-)  :  -hants!- 

3  III 

ha^w-i- 

stop  (tr.) 

hau-hana^-s-  :  -han^-s- 

311 

stop  (intr.) 

p!ai-di'-hana^-s-  : 

311 

stop  (raining,  burning) 

han^-s- 

-hawak!-  :  (-hauk!-) 

3111 

ba*- 

dip  up  (water) 

ha*x-  :  haxa- 

5  I  irr. 

bum  (intr.) 

ha*x-an-,    ha^x:-n[a]-  : 

5  III 

burn  (tr.) 

haxa-n- 

-hegehag-,  -hegehak'-na-, 

13  a  III  or 

IV I 

(-hek'hag-,      -hek*- 

hak'-na-) 

xa*- 

breathe 

-hegwehagw-  (i-) ,    indir. 

13  a  III 

-s-  :  -he^gwagw- 

gwen- 

tell,  relate 

gwen-hegwe*hagw- 

tell  to 

an-i-  : 

gwen-hegwa*gw-an-i- : 

12  III 

relate 

gwen-hek'wa^gw-  : 

12  III 

relate 

-hegwehak'^^-na-  : 

13  alVi 

-he^gwdk'^-, 

-hekVa^-k'"- 

1- 

work 

helel-  :  he^l- 

8  I 

sing 

helehal-  :  (helhal-) 

13  a  I 

frcgu. 
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-hemeg-  :  (-he^mg-) 

3111 

al- 

meet  (person) 

ha-t'ga*-hem-s-gi^ 

in  middle  of  field 

-hemeg-   :  -hemg-, 

3  in 

-hem[a]g- 

-heme^mg-  : 

III 

usit. 

bai- 

take  out,  off 

hemeham-,    indir.    -s-  : 

13  a  in  coyitr. 

imitate 

hemham- 

hemei-k'wa-  : 

Ill 

act  like 

-hemem-(i-)  :  -he^m- 

8  III 

i- 

wrestle  with 

de- 

taste 

-hene^-d-  :  -he^n-d- 

2  III 

dak'- 

wait  for 

-hene^n-d-  : 

III 

cont. 

-henehan-d   :   (-hen- 

13  a  III 

usit. 

han-d-) 

-hene-xa  :  -hen- 

2  III 

wait 

henen-  :  he^n- 

8  I 

be  used  up,  consumed;  have 
living  relative 

no 

bai-de- 

be  through  eating 

henen-agw- 

8  III 

eat  all  up,  annihilate 

i-henen-an-(i-) 

8  III 

use  all  up 

-hewehaw-  :  -heuhaw- 

13  a  III  co-ntr. 

gel- 

think  {intr.) 

-hewehaw-  (i-) ,    indir. 
-s- 
heweho-x-gwa-  :  (heu- 

think  of 

13  a  I 

yawn 

hau-) 

-heyek!-i-  :  -heik!- 

3  in 

de- 

leave  over 

heye^-x-  :  hei^-x- 

311 

be  left  over 

gel-heye^-x-  :  -hei^-x- 

311 

be  stingy 

-hili'gw-  :  -hil[a]g^\'- 

3111 

di'- 

be  glad 

hiliw-  :  hilw- 

3I 

climb 

hiliw-dld- 

climb  for 

:  -hi'l-x- 

II 

bai- 

(flood)  covers  (world) 

I 
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-himi-d-  :  -hi^m-d- 

2   III 

wa'^- 

talk  to 

-himi-xa- 

2   I 

talk  {intr.) 

-himim-d-  : 

III 

iter. 

-himim-  :  -hi'm- 

8  III 

bai- 

drive  out 

hau- 

drive  down  hill 

hiwiliw-^  :  hiwilw-, 

3  I 

run    (with    expressed    goal    of 

hiwil[a]u- 

motion) 

p!ai- 

run  down  (hill) 

da^ol  di^- 

come  near  from  behind 

dal-hiwili'-gw-  : 

3  111 

run  off  into  brush  with 

(-hiwil[a]u-) 

hiwilil-  : 

I 

usit. 

ho"gw-  :  hogw- 

I   I 

run  (without  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 

hogohagw-  :  (ho 

k"'-      13  a  I 

jrequ. 
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hagw-) 
-huk!uhak'-na- :  (-hu^k'-  13  a  IV  i 
hak'-) 
xa- 
-holohal-(i-)  :  (-holhal-)    13  a  III 
ha-^- 

-ho"x-gwa-  :  (-hox-)  i  III 

da*- 

hoyod-  :  hoid-  3  I 

hoyod-agw-  3  III 

hoyoy-  :  hoi-  8  III 

hu"l-in-  :  hul-m-  i  II 

hulu"hal-in- :  (hiilhal-)  13  a  II 

hu"l-i-n[h]a-  1  III 

-hiilu-pl-i-  :hul-p!-  2  III 

-hiilu^hal- :  (-hu"lhal-)  13  a  III 
he"«-I- 
ha-^-,  al-^- 

-hunu"8-s-  :  (-hu"n^-s-)  3  H 
p'.ai- 

'  Possibly  to  be  analyzed  as  -hi  wiliw-. 


breathe 

dig    into    (fireplace,   putting 
ashes  aside) 


believe 

dance 

dance 

(particular  dance) 

steal 

be  tired 

usit. 

cans. 

jrcqti . 

beat  off  (bark) 

skin 

shrink, 

get 

short 
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-huwu"k!-  :  -hu^k!-  3  HI 

p!ai- 

ha- 
-hoyoiy-  :  -hoiy-  8  III 

al- 

-huyui-x-,    -huyu-x-  :  8  11 
-hui-x- 

-huyuhi-  :  (-huihi-)        13  a  III 

huyuhi'-x-  :  -huihi'-x,    13  a  II 
-huyu-x- 
imiam-d-i-  :  ini^am-d-        13  b  III 
imi[h]am-  :  Tni[h]am-         13  a  III  contr. 

imi[h]am-(i-),  indtr.-s-  13  a  III 
-i'w-,  indir.  -s-  :-iwi-,  in-   5  III 
dir.  -X- 

he*^-wa-i'w-i- 

gwel-4'w-i- 
k'alak'al-i-,    indir.    -s-  :  13  a  III 

(k'alk'al-) 
-k'd^'-gwa-  :  (-k'd^^p'-)    6  III 

dl-«al- 

k'ap!ak'ap'-na-  :  k'a^p'-  i3aIVi 
k'ap'- 
ba-^al- 

he^-i-k'ap!ak'ab-i-         13  a  III 
k'ebal-i'-  :  k'ep'al-  :  15  a  II 

k'awak'au-,    indir.    -s-  :   13  a  III 
(k'auk'au-) 
k'ewek'aw-al-  :  (k'eu-  13  a  I 

k'aw-) 
k'ewe*k'aw-al-  :  I 

-k'iwik'au-k'wa-  :  -k'iu-   13  a  III 
k'au- 
de- 
dak'- 
-k'ulu^^-k'wa-  : 
bai- 

p!ai-k'ulu"k'al-  :  13  a 

(-k'u^lk'al-) 


spread  down 

spread  out  (mat)  in   (house) 


hunt  {tr.) 

hunt,  go  to  hunt  {intr.) 

usit.  {tr.) 

usit.   {intr.) 

pile  up 

send 

send 

leave 

leave  behind  with 

beat  in  running 

roll  (dust,  ashes)  over 

put  dust  on  one's  own  fore- 
head 
throw  (objects  into) 

turn  (things)  over 

chip  off  (pieces  of  wood) 

remain  absent 

bark  at 

bark 

tisit.  {intr.) 


brandish  before  one's  face 
brandish  over  one's  head 

come  floating  down  stream 
drop  down    dead    one    after 
another 
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-k'wa^gw-i-  :  -k'wa^klw-  6  III 

T-  wake  up  {tr.) 

k'wa*-x-  :  k'wa^-x-         6  II  wake  up  (tw/r.) 

kladai-,  indir.  -s-  :  k!aM-  7  b  III  contr.  pick,  pluck 
k!adai[h]-an-i-,  kladay- 

an-i- 
k!adak!at'-na-  :  13  a  IV  i 

(k!at'k!at'-) 
k!ed^i-xa-  :  (k!e-sa-)      7  b  I 
k!edei-k'wa-  :  k'.et'-     7  bill:  II 
gwi- 
-k!alak!al-(i-)  :  k!alk!al-  13  a  III 
sal-i- 
de-^- 

-k!alas-(i-)  :  -kla^ls-  3  III 

bai- 
-k!alas-na-,  -klalas-  :         16 IV  2  or  II 
-k  !alsi- 

di- 

1- 

di-k  !als 
-k!anak!an-(i-)  :  (-k'.an-  13  a  III 
k!an-) 

1- 

k!a^v-an-d-  :  klaw-an-d-  i  III 

-k !axak !ax-i- :  -k!axk!ax-  13  a  III 
k!wal-hawa*- 


pick  for 

usit. 

be  out  picking 
pick  for  oneself 


scratch  (leg,  foot)  with  claws 
scratch  against  door 

take  out 


be  lean  in  rump 
be  lean  in  hand 
lean  in  rump  (adj.) 


twist  (hazel  switch) 
put  acorn  meal  in  sifting  pan 


besmoulder  by  burning  pitch 
under 


8  I 
3111 


grow 

putting  on  style 

sup  up  (acorn  mush) 


k  lay  ay-  :  ga^  - 
:  di'-k!en-i-x 
klelew-  :  (klelw-) 
klem^i-,    kleme^n-  :  3  III  contr.      make;  treat  as,  use  as 

kleinn-,  k!em[a]n- 
k!emen-xa-  :  k!em-xa-  3  I  work  (intr.) 

ba-^-k!emen-amd-  :       3  III  equip  with 

-k  lemn- 
ba*-k!emen-am-s-  :        3  II  prepare  to  go 

-k  !emn- 
kleme^amg-  :  klem-      i3atVr.  Ill         frequ. 
^amg 
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-k!eV-al-i-  :  -(k!ew-)         i  III 


1- 

wa-k  !eV-al-x-g*wa- 

whirl  around  (Jr.) 
whirl  around  (intr.) 

k'.ixix-  :  gi'x- 

k'.iyig-  :  k!i'g-,  kliy[a]g- 

k'.iyi'g-  : 

bai- 

p'.ai- 

de- 

ba*-gel- 

8  III 

3l 
I 

finish  (/r.) 
fall 

usit. 

come 

fall  down 

live  on,  continue  to  exist 

lie  down  belly  up 

k!odod-  :go"d- 

8  III 

bury 

klolol-  :go"l- 
ba*- 
klulii-xa-  :  (-gu"l-) 

8  III 
8  I 

dig 

gather  up  (bones) 
dig  (without  obj.) 

-k  !omok  !am- (i-)  :  (-k'.om- 
k!am-) 
s"al- 
1- 

13  a  III 

kick  to  pieces 
break  to  pieces 

klomom-  :  (go"ni-) 

8  I 

fish  (intr.) 

-k!os'o"-g-(i-)  :-k!os'-g[a] 
da- 
1- 
-k!os'ok!as"-  :  (-k!os'- 

-2  III 
13  a  III 

bite  slightly 

pinch 

frequ. 

k!as--) 
-k!osos'-g[a]-  :  III 

-k!ot'k!ad-  :  -k'.oM-  12  III 
xa-i- 

xa-i-k  !od6-lh-i-  :  III 

xa-i-k!odok!at'-na-  :  13  a  IV  i 

(-klot'k'.at'-) 

xa*-k!ot'k!a-s- :-k!o-s-  12  II 

k!oyo"-  :k!o"y- 
k  !oy6"-x-an- 

-k !u"m-an- (i-)  :k!um-an-  i  III 
1- 

i-k  !u"in-an-k'wa- 
ha-^- 

i-k  !u"m-an-anan-i- 


2  III 
2  I 


usit. 

break  in  two 

coiit. 

break  to  pieces 

break  (intr.),  become  broken 

go  with 

go  with  one  another 

fix,  prepare 

prepare  oneself,  get  ready 

prepare  (house)  by  sweeping 

it  clean 
prepare  for,  get  ready  for 
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kluwuw-,  k!owo"-  :gu"w-  8  III 


bai- 

al-k  !uwu"w-i- 

kluwu^aug-  :  gu"gaw-    13  am-.  Ill 

k  !uwuw-  ^ :  gu"w-  8  I 

ba^ 

k!uwuw-an-  8  III 

kluyum-id-  :  k!6im-id-      3  III 

-k!walagw-(i-)  :  3  III 

-k  !walgw[i]- 
xa-^al- 

(klwalag-)  :  k!wa*lg- 

-k!wene-[h]i-  :  -klwen 

[h]i- 

1- 

la^b-  :  laba- 

la*b-an[h]a-,    la^b- 

anan-i- 
le*b-an-x-  :  (lebe-n-x-)  5  II 


3  III 
2  III 


5  III 


xa*- 
xa*-ldM-i- 

xa*-le^-sap' 

lagag-i-  :  la^g- 
lagag-dmd- 

la^-i'-  :  la''-,  la^-p'- 

lawalh-i-  : 
la*l-aw-i-  :  (la*-w-i-) 


6  III 


8  III 


throw  mass  of  small  objects 
(e.g.,  intestines,  gophers); 
sow,  plant  (tobacco) ;  put 
(dentalia)    on    (neck) 

throw  away 

throw  out 

throw  (dust)  on  one's  face 

jrequ. 

(people,  animals)  run  away  in 
one  mass,  (birds)  fly  off 
(animals)  run  away 
(birds)  fly  up  all  together 
scare  away  (group  of  animals) 

call  one's  name,  speak  of  one 
who  is  out  of  ear-shot 


let  alone 
throw  (on  fire) 


hold  (staff)  in  one's  hands 

carry  on  one's  back 
carry  for 

be  always  carrying 

put  (belt)  about  one's  (own) 

waist 
put  (belt)  about   (another's) 

waist 
belt 


give  to  eat 

pay 

ioaaw£/i5a  become 

II 

II  iter. 

10  a  III  cause  to  become 


'  Evidently  same  as  preceding  stem,  but  used  intransitively. 
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la'^lw-  :  la%v- 

lo  a  III 

twine  (basket) 

wa-la*law-i-  : 

12  III 

keep  twining  while  (doing 
something  else) 

la^mal-  : 

III 

get  angry  with,  quarrel  with 

-lats!ag-(i-)  :  lasg[i]- 

3*111 

T- 

touch 

sal- 

touch  with  one's  foot 

da- 

taste 

la*law-i-,  indir.  -s- :  la'Hv'- 

,     12    III 

name,  call 

indir.  -x- 

la'Valaw-,     le^vilau- 

iter.  (?) 

{ahl)  : 

i3a(?)  Ill 

lawad-an-  :  laud-an- 

3  111 

hurt  {tr.) 

p!ai-lawa*t' 

(birds)  light 

-laya"k'-na-  :  (-laik'-) 

3  IV  I 

1- 

coil  (basket) 

le'^b-  :  lebe 

5  HI 

gather  and  eat  (seeds,  grass- 
hoppers) 

(lebelab-)  :  le^p'lab- 

13  a  III 

jrequ. 

lebed-  :  (lep'd-) 

3  111 

sew  {tr.) 

lebe-sa- 

3l 

sew  (without  obj.) 

legwel-,  indir.  -s-  : 

III 

suck 

legwel-amd- 

suck  out  of 

-lehei-  :  -lehe- 

4  b  I 

bai- 

drift  dead  to  shore 

-le^l-agw-  :  -lel- 

I  III 

da*- 

listen  to,  hear  about 

lelekl-  :lelk!- 

lo  a  III 

put 

he«M-lelek!-(i-) 

let  go 

he^^-de-lelek!-(i-) 

finish  talking 

he'^-sal-lelekl-Ci-) 

stop  dancing 

lem-i'  [%e"gw6'k'"sT] 

i5a(?) 

he  is  good  [worker] 

lemek!-  :  lemk!- 

3  in 

take  along  {pi.  obj.) 

he^M-lemek!-(i-) 

do   away  with,   annihilate 

leme^amg- :  (lem^amg- 

)  13  a  irr.  Ill 

always  take  along 

lemek  !-iau- 

3I 

(people)  move,  go 

leme^-x-  :  lem^-x- 

311 

(people)  go,  come  together; 
(wind)  comes 

lie*^-leme^-x- 

311 

(hair)  comes  out 
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lep'ni-yau- 
lep'ni-xa 

-lewe^aw-(i-)  :  (-leu^lau- 
da*- 

-leye^s-  :  -leis- 
gwel- 
leyas  nagai- 

ligi^-  :  li^g- 

ligi-gw-  :  li'-g^^' 
ligilag-  :  (lik'lag-) 

liwilha-gw-  : 
de-ligi-dld-  :  -li'g- 

ligi'-n-  :  li'g-[a]n- 
ligi'-n-  :  li'g-an- 
ligilag-an-   :   (lik lag- 
an-) 

limim-  :  li'm- 

limilam-  :  (limlam-) 
limim-an- 

dak'-limim-x-gwa-  : 
-lim- 

(liwid-)  ;  liud- 

liw[i]lau-  :  li'w- 
gwen- 
Hwilhau-  : 
liwa*  nagai- 

lobob-  :  lo"b- 
lubii-xa-  :  lu"p'- 
lobolap'-na-,    lobolp'- 
na-  :  (lop'lap'-) 

16"g[w]-  :16"k![w]- 
loklolha-  : 

liiklu-xa-  :  lu'^-x[w]a- 
luk!u"-xa-  : 
liik  '.ii-xa-gwa-d-an-i- 


I 

)   13  b  III 

2  I 

2  III 
13  a  I 

III 

2  III 

2  II 

2  III 
13  a  II 

8  I 

13  a  I 
8  III 
8  I 

3I 

12  I 

13  a  I 

8  III 
8  I 

13  a  or    13 
IV  I 

6  III 

III 
2  I 

I 
2  III 


be  winter 
winter  {adv.) 

swing  (shells)  in  one's  ear 

be  lame 
stumble 

return  home  with  game,  food 
that  has  been  obtained 

fetch  home  (game) 

always  return  home  with 
game 

always  fetch  home  (game) 

fetch  home  for  eating 

rest  (iutr.) 
rest  {tr.) 
always  rest  {intr.) 

(tree)  falls  down 
jrequ. 

fell,  chop  (tree) 
have  (tree)  fall  on  oneself 

burn  {intr.) 

look 
look  behind 
keep  looking 
give  a  look 

pound  (acorns,  seeds) 
pound  (without  obj.) 
:      f  regit. 

set  trap   for   (animal) 
usit. 

trap  (without  obj.) 
usit.   (without  obj.) 
trap  (without  obj.)  for   (per- 
son) 
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16"g[w]-*:  16"k![w]- 
al-16"g[w]-(i-) 
han-16"g[w]-(i-) 
gwen-16''g[w]-(i-) 
ha-16"g[w]-(i-) 
al-s"in-16"g[w]-(i-) 
p!ai-diM6"g[w]-(i-) 


6  III 


thrust,  stick  out 
thrust  out  to 
stretch  out  across 
stick  into  one's  throat 
stick  into 
meet  (person) 

make  (stick)  stand  up,  erect 
(house-post) 


ha- 

put  on  (one's  garment) 

sal- 

put  on  (one's  moccasins) 

gwel- 

put  on  (one's  leggings) 

lohoi-  :  loho- 

4b  I 

die 

plai- 

fall  by  stumbling 

gel-lohoi-gw- 

4  bill 

avenge 

(loholhi-)  :  loh[a]lhi- 

13  a  irr.  I 

jreqti. 

loho''-n-  :  loho- 

I  III 

cause  to  die,  kill 

loho-nha  : 

I  III 

caus.  iter. 

loholah-an-  :  (lohlah-) 

13  a  III 

caus.  iisit. 

ha-loho^'-n-  :  -loho-n- 

I  III 

trap  (small  animals) 

lohoy-dld-^  :  loho-ld- 

4  b  III 

hire 

s"om- 

doctor  {tr.)  as  s'omloholxa^s 

lohoyi-xa-  :  lohoi- 

I  I 

hire  (without  obj.) 

s'om-luhui-xa-  : 

I 

practice      medicine-rites      of 
s'omloholxa^s 

s'om-lohor-xa-^s 

medicine-man     (opposed     to 
goyo) 

lo"l-  :  lo"- 

10  a  I 

play 

lo^'l-agw 

10  a  III 

play  with 

lo"-si 

plaything 

lomol-  :  lom[a]l- 

II  I 

choke  (intr.) 

loplod-  :  lop'd- 

3-1  irr. 

storm,  (rain,  snow^) 

-lumusg[a]-  :  -lumsg[a]- 

3I 

de- 

tell  the  truth 

de-lumiisg-an- 

3111 

tell  the  truth  to 

malag-i-  :malg-,nial[a]g- 

3111 

tell,  speak  to 

malag-anan-i-'* 

tell  to 

'  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
'Perhaps  related  to  preceding  stem. 
'  When  preceded  in  3d  pers.  form  by  no^^x  or  p.'aas. 
*With  ist  or  2d  per.  obj.  mala-x-  :  nial[a]-x-. 
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nialag--*  :  (malg-,  3  I 

mal[a]g-) 
malag-dmd-  3  III 

madman-,  ma*n-  12  III  contr. 

(3d  per.  subj.)  :  (ma*n-) 
da-ma*nman-i- 


be  jealous 

be  jealous  of 
count 

count  up,  recite  list 


-ma'^s-  : 
di'- 

II 

be  light,  lit  up 

matslag-  :  masg[a]- 
mats!a.sg[a]  : 
p!ai- 

bai- 
gwel- 

3*111 
III 

put 
usit. 

put     down;     originate,     set 
(world)  firm;  give  birth  to 
start  in  with  (singing) 
put  away  in  back  (of  house) 

mAhwi-  : 

I 

be  pregnant 

melel-  :  (me^l-) 

8  I 

blaze 

mili'-d-  :  mil[a]-d- 

2  III 

love 

-inini-k'-d[a]- ;  min-t 
da^- 

Ta]- 

2  III 

teach 

-molo^al- :  -moFmal-      13  b  III  co;//r. 

or  tmcontr. 

ba^-^al- 

T-wa-molo^mal-i-  13  b  III 

moyiagw-an- :  moigw-an-  3  I 
moyugw-an-an-  3  III 

niulu"k!- :  miilk!-  3  III 

naga-,  indir.  -s-  :  na*g-i-,  2  III 
indir.  -x- 


turn  (things)  over 
stir   (food    in  basket-bucket) 
with 

be  spoiled 
spoil  (/r.) 

swallow 

say  to,  do  to 


nagai-^ :  na- 


4  a  irr.  I 
contr. 


-nawa^kl-  :  (-nauk!-)         3  III 
ba''- 
-nawak  !-an- 


say,  do 


climb  up  (tree)  when  pursued 
chase  up 


*  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

'Intransitive  form  of  preceding  stem.     For  paradigms  of  both  naga-  and  nagai-, 
together  with  their  most  important  derivatives,  see  T.  L.,  Appendi.x  A. 
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niV-,  indir.  -[a]s-  :  niw-  i  III 
hin^x-ni'w- 

-n6"g[w]-i-  :  (-n6"k![w]-)  6  III 
xa*-p  !i'- 

xa*-p  !i'-n6"-kVa- 
xa*-b  e*-n6"-k '  wa- 

n6"g[w]-i-  :  (-n6"k![w]-)  6  III 
al- 

al-nu"-k'wa- 
n6"-kVi-  6  II 

-nuM-i- : -nu"t !-       6  III 
de-^- 

o"b-  :  ob- 

o"d-  :  odo- 
al-oM-an-(i-) 
T-^oM-an-(i-) 
s'al-oM-an-(i) 
odo^ad-  :  13  b  III 

ogoy-i-,  indir.    ogo-s"-  ;  2  III      give  to 
ok'i-,  indir.  o-s"- 
ogo^ag-i-  :  ok![w]ag-   13  b  III 
da- 

oyon- :  oin- 


fear,  be  afraid  of 
be  afraid 


warm  (somebody's)  back 
warm  one's  own  back 
warm  one's  own  back  in  sun 

paint  (part  of  body) 
paint  face 

paint  one's  own  face 
paint  oneself 


III 


drown  {tr.) 

dig  up 

5  lllirr.acc.   hunt  for,  look  for 
look  around  for 
feel  around  for 
go  to  look  for 
frequ. 


usit. 

give  to  eat 

3  III  con/r.  or  give  (something) 
tincontr. 


p'eleg-  :  p'elg- 

p'ele-xa-  :  p'el-xa- 

p'ild-i'-  :  p'ildi- 
p  !ai-gel- 

p'ilip'al-i-  :  (-p'ilp'al-) 
di^- 

gel-bem- 


3  III  go  to  war  against 

3  I  go  to  war 

15  a  and  16  11  fiat  object  lies 
lie  belly  down 

13  a  III 


p'iwits!-an-  :  (p'iuts!-)      3  III 
p'iwas  nagai- 

-p'6M-i-  :  -p'6"t!-  6  III 

dal-  mix  with 


squash  (insects),  whip  (child- 
ren) 

whip  (children)  on  breast 
with  stick 

cause  to  bounce 
bound  off  (intr.) 
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-p'6up'aw-(i-),  indir.  -s-:  12  III 
(-p'o"w-) 
al-,  al-da- 
da- 

da*-da- 

(da-p'owop'aw-) :  p'o"-  13  a  III 
p'aw- 
-p'owok!-(i-)   :    (p'o^k!-,   3  III 
-p'ow[a]k!-) 
de-^- 
p'owo^-x-  3  II 

(-p'oyo-?)  :  -p'oi-  2  (?)  II 

p'oy-amd-  :  p'oyo-md-      5  III 
p'uyup'i-emd-  13  a  III 

:  p'uM-ik'^^  {pass,  ptc.) 

-p'iilu^p'al-i- :  (-p'ulp'al-)  13  a  III 

sal- 
-p'u"t'p'ad-i-  :  (-p'uM-)    12  III 

waya- 

han-waya- 
plabab- :  ba*b-  8  III 

p!ebe-xa-  :  (be^p'-xa-)  8  I 


plagai-  :  p!a"g- 


4  a  I 

p!aga*-n-  :  p!a*g-an-  2  III 

p!agap!ag-  :   (p!ak'-  13  a  I 
p!ag-) 

p'.ahan-  :  p!ah[a]n-  3  I 

p!ahan-an-  3  III 

p!ahay-an-an-i-  3  III 

p!ala-g-i-  :  p!al-g-  2  III 

.   p!alan-g-  :  III 

p!ala"-p'-  :  p!al[a]-p'-  2  II 

pleye^n-,  3d  per.  p!ey^^ :  14  I 

p!^- 

-p!iyin-k'wa-  :  -p!i-  14  III 

gwen- 

gwen-p!l-xap' 


blow  upon 

blow  out 

blow  (water)  on  cheeks 

frequ. 


bend  (tr.) 
bend  {intr). 

be  blessed,  prosper 

smoke  out  (wasps) 
It  sit. 

fathom  of  string  of  dentalia 
kick  (earth) 

stab  with  knife 

stab  through  with  knife 
chop  (tree)  with  horn  wedge 

be  a-beating  ofE   (bark  from 
tree) 
bathe  {intr.) 

bathe  {tr.) 

frequ. 

be  ripe,  done  (in  cooking) 
make  done 
make  done  for  (person) 

tell  a  myth  to 
tisit. 
tell  a  myth 

(long  object)  lies;  (person)  lies 
dead 

lie  with  head  on  pillow 
pillow 


'  Perhaps  belonging  to  p'u^t'p'ad- 
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p  lowow-  :  bo"w- 

8  III 

sting 

-p!u"gug[w]-  :  -bu"g[w]- 

8  III 

start,  begin  (tr.) 

p!ulu"p!al-(i-)  :  p!ulp!al- 

13  a  III 

march 

p!uwu"-k![w]-,  indir.  -s- : 
(p!u"-k![w]-) 
p!uwu"-^-k'wi- 

2    III 
2   II 

name,  call  by  name 
name  onself 

p!uwup!aw-  :  p!u"- 

p!aw- 
p!uwu^au-g-  : 

13  a  III 
13  a  irr. 

III 

iter, 
tisit. 

sa^gw-  :  sagu'a- 

5  III 

shoot  (arrow) 

sa^gw-*  :  sagwa- 
ba^- 
hau- 

5  III 

paddle  (canoe) 

paddle  (canoe)  up  river 
paddle  (canoe)  down  river 

bai- 

han- 

sa*gw-an-,  indir.  -s- 

se^gw-an-k'wi- 

511 

paddle  (canoe)  to  land 
paddle  (canoe)  across 
paddle  (person  in  canoe) 
paddle  oneself 

-sa^sam-(i-)  :  (-sa^m-) 
al-dak'- 

(samag-iau-)  :  samg- 
sama-xa 

12  III 
3I 

bump  one's  head  against 
be  summer 
summer  (adv.) 

sa^nsan-  :  sana-p'- 

sa*nsan-,  sa^s-,  indir. 
-s-  :  Sana-,  indir.  x 

12  and  5 
12  and  5 
contr. 

II 
III 
or 

fight  {intr.) 

fight  with,  kill,  spear  (sal- 
mon) 

10  b  III 

s'as-an-i'-  :  sas"-an- 
s'as"-an-hap'-  : 

IS  a  II 
II 

stand  (sing.) 
stand  around 

s'as'ans"as"an-i'-  : 

12  and  15 

all 

iter. 

s'as'-an-i-nh[a]-,  s"as'- 
anh[a]  :  s'as'anh[a]- 

15  a  or  I  III 

carts. 

-s'a*s'as'-^  :  -sa^s- 
ba'^- 

12  II 

come  to  a  stand,  stand  up 

s'as'  nagai- 

come  to  a  standstill 

-sa'bcs  ix-  : 
sal- 

12  irr.  II 

slide,  slip 

-saya*n-gw-  : 

III 

break  wind 

*  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
'  Identical  base  with  preceding. 
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sbedesbad-i-  :  sbet'sbad-  13  a  III  stuff  (basket)  up  tight 

(-sbowosb aw-  ?) ,   indir. 

-s-    :    (-sbosbaw-?) 

ist  per.  obj.  -sbu- 

sbau- 
de-  blow  to  (for  prosperity) 

:waya-wa-^-sdemk!-ik"' 3  III  knife-blade 

(pass,  ptc.) 

(s'doyos'da-gwa-) :  sdoi-  13  a  III  put  on  style 

s'da- 

se^b-  :  sebe-  5  III  roast 

-se^g-(i-)  :  -se^k!  6  III 

al-  bow  to 

de-^-  open  the  door  to 

-segesag-i-,  indir.  -s-  :  13  a  III  iter. 

-se^k'sag- 

S'ein-i'-  :  S'eini-  15  a.  and  16  II  box-like  object  lies  with  opening 

up 
senesan-  :  sensan-  13  a  II  whoop  [18] 

-sgd*b-i-  :  -sgd^p!-  6  III 

wa-  make  (hair)  tight 

-sgadasgad-  :   (-sgaf-       13  a  III 
sgad-) 
bai-di^-  have  strength 

-sga*k'sgag-(i-)  :  -sga*g-    12  III 

ba-^-  pick  up,  lift  up 

p!ai-^-  pick  up  and  set  down 

:k!wai    ba^-sgek'sgig-   13  a  III  pitchfork 

ik'*  {pass,  ptc.) 

-sgalaw-i-  :  -sga^lw-  3  III 

al-  look    at     by    moving    head 

slightly  to  side  . 

-Sgala^law-,  ist  per.  obj.   iVr.  Ill  jreqii. 

-sglelel- :  -sgalwalw- 
-sgal-i'-  :  -sgali-  15  a  and  16  II 

da-  (grain)  lies  scattered  about 

sgd*t'-ap'-  :  sgd*^^^t'-ap'-   6  11  jump  in 

-sgayan-  :  3  IV  3  (?) 

da-  lie  down,  be  lying  down 
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-sgayap-x-^  :  -sgaip-  3  11 

p!ai-  go  to  lie  down 

he^-  He  down  {act.) 

p!ai-gel-  lay  oneself  belly  down 

-sgek!i'-  :  -sgekli-  i  IV  3 

da*-  listen 

-sgek!el-ha-  :                       III  listen  around 

sgelew- :  sgelw-,  sgel[a]u-  3  I  shout 

sgelSl-  :  sgelwal-                I  keep  shouting 

sgelew-dld-                     3  III  shout  to 

-sgeM-(i-)  :  -sge^t!-  6  III 

ba-^-  lift  up  (rock)  and  turn  over 

-sget!esgad-(i-) :              13  a  III  iter. 
(-sge^t'sgad-) 

-sge^t'sgad-(i-)  :  (-sgeM-)  12  III 

1-  twist,  turn  (arm,  leg)  to  one 

side 

sgi'b-  :  (sgi'p!-                     6  III  cut,  lop  off 

Sgip!isgab-(i-)    :               13  a  III  iter. 

sgi'^p'sgab- 

sgipIi-Ph-i-  :                    2  III  cont. 

Sgili'-p-x-  -  Sgi'1-p-x-            2  II  warm  one's  back 

-sgiraisgam-i-sgimsgam-  13  a  III  contr. 

p  !ai-di^-  set  (posts)  in  ground 

sg6M-  :  sg6"t!-                   6  III  cut 

sgotlosgad-  :                     13  a  III  jrequ. 

sgo"^t'sgad- 

xa-^-al-sgot!osgad-(i-)    13  a  III  whip,  beat 

:  sgo^t'sgad- 

gwen-sgot!osgat'-na-  :  13  a  IV  i  cut  off  necks 

-sgo^t'sgat'- 

sgot  !6-lh[a]-  :                  2  III  usit. 

Sg6"-S-  :  Sg6"^-S-                 6  II  part  {intr.),  fall  apart 

xa*-Sg6"-S-                            6  II  break  in  two  {intr.) 

han-sg6"-s-                          6  II  lie  across  (trail) 

Sgot'.OSgad-  :                      13  a  I  break  apart  {intr.)  in  several 

sg6"^t'sgad-  places 

sgut!u"-xa-:  (sgu"^-sa-)  2  I  cut  (without  obj.) 

'  Evidently  related  to  preceding  stem. 
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-Sg6"-S-^  (with  subordinate   6  II 
clause)  :  (-sg6"^-s-) 
sg6"-s-gwa-  6  III 

-sguyuk!-(i-)  :  -sguik!-      3  III 

di^-l-  uproot  (tree) 

di^-sguyii^-x-  :  -sgu'^-x-  3  II  (erect  object)  falls  down 

[t'ga^]  S'igi-t'a^  (subor.)      15  a  (?)  II       where  [this  earth]  is  set,  as  far 

as  [this  earth]  goes 

-sili-x-gwa-  :  2  III 

bai-  come  to  land  with  (canoe) 

sil  nagai-  come  paddling  in  canoe 

-silis'al-i-  :  -s-ilsal-  13  a  III 

1-  distribute  (food)  to 

-smayam-,  -smayam[ha]- :  3  and  15  b  IV  3 
-smaimas- 

3  smile 

13  a  III 


da- 
-smilismal-(i-) 


-smiLsmal- 


swung  (tr.) 
swing  (intr.) 

cook  (acorn  mush) 
cook  (without  obj.) 

jump    (without  expressed  goal 
of  motion) 
cans. 
hop  along 


smilismal-x-  13  a  II 

s'omo-d-^  :  s'om-d-  2  III 

s'limu-xa-  2  I 

s-ow6"-^'-[w]ap'-  :  s-6"-  2  II 
^'-[w]ap'- 

s"owo-k!-an-  :  s'o"-k!-  2  III 

s'owo"s*aw-  :   (s"o"-  13  a  I 
s'aw-) 

-S'ligus'u-x-gwa-  :  13  a  tVr.  Ill 
(-s'uk's'u-) 
wai-  feel  sleepy 

S'Ug[w]-id-i'  :  S'uk'-d-i-  15  a  and  16  II  (string)  Hes  curled  up 

S*u^[w]al-i'-,  S'i^ul-  :  s'u^al-  15  a  II  sit,  dwell  (sing.) 

s'u^al-ha-  :  I  cont. 

swadai-,    indir.    -s-  :  7  b  III  con /r.    beat  (in  gambling,  shinny 
(swaM-) 

Swadai-S-an-  7  b  I  gamble    (at     guessing-game, 

shinny)  (recipr.) 


*  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
'See  also  ts/umu^m-t'a-. 
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swadag-  :  swat'g[a]- 

3  in 

pursue 

swadat'g[a]-  : 

III 

keep  following  up 

:  swen-x-gwa  {inf.) 

II 

evening  star 

-s'wi'ls'wal-(i-)  :  -s"wi''l- 

12    III 

1- 

tear  {tr.) 

han-waya-s  wils  'wal-i- 

tear  through  with  knife 

he^^-s'wi'ls'wal-x- 

12    II 

tear  (intr.) 

T-s'wilis'wal-(i-)   : 

13  a  III 

tear  to  pieces 

-s'wils'wal- 

t'agai-  :  t'a^g- 

4  a  I 

cry 

t'agat'ag- :  (t'ak't'ag-) 

13  a  I 

iter. 

-t'amak!-(i-)  :  (-t'amk!-) 

3  III 

de-^- 

put  out  (fire) 

da-t'ama^-x-  :  (t'am^- 

3  II 

(fire)  goes  out 

X-) 

-t'ba"g-(i-)  :  -t'ba^k!- 

6  III 

-t 'bag at 'bag-  : 

13  a  III 

freqii. 

-t'ba^k't'bag- 

al-^- 

hit,  strike 

al-sal- 

kick 

al-^-t'bege-xa-  : 

2  I 

hit  (without  obj.) 

(-t'be"-xa-) 

la-^- 

burst  open  (tr.),  rip  ope 

la-waya- 

rip  open  with  knife 

la-t'ba*-x-  :  -t'bd^-x- 

6  II 

burst  (intr.) 

t'ba^g-amd-^  :  t'bd^k!- 

6  III 

tie  up  (hair,  sinew) 

dak'- 

tie  (somebody's  hair)  ut 

dak'-t'be^g-ani-s-  6  II 

di-da"^- 

dT-da*-t'be^g-am-s-         6  II 

di-daM'be^^k't'bag-       12  II 
am-s-  :  (-t'be^k!-) 

gwen-hau-t'be^g-am-s-  6  II 

xaM'be^k't'bag-am-s-  12  II 


top-knot 
have  one's  own  (hair)  tied  up 

into  top-knot 
tie  (somebody's   hair)   up  on 

side  of  head 
have    one's  own   (hair)   tied 

up  on  side  of  head 
have   one's   own    (hair)    tied 

up   into    two    bunches    on 

sides  of  head 
have    one's   own   (hair)   tied 

up  in  back  of  head 
(sinew)  be  all  tied  together 


'  Perhaps  connected  with  preceding  stem. 
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-t'bo^k't'bag-  :  -t'bo^g-     12  III 

he^-wa-t'bo"k't'ba-x- 
gwa- 

-t'bo"k!-al-x-:(-t'bok!-?)  i  (?)  II 

al- 

di'- 
t'b6"-x-  :  t'bo^^s^-x-  6  II 

t'b6"x  naga- 


roll  up  and  put  away 
lay  oneself  away  with  (one) 
clasped  in  arms 

have  pimples  on  face 
have  warts  on  back 
make  a  noise 

make  a  noise   so   as    to   be 
heard  by 


III 


6  III 

6  II 

13  a  II 

2  II 

6  III 

-t'boxot'bax-i-  :  -t'box-   13  a  III 
t'bax- 

ha-^- 
-t'e^al- 

1- 
-t'e^g-  :  -t'e^k!- 

ba^-t'e^-x-  :  -t'e^^-x 

baM'ek!et'a-x-  : 
(-t'e^k't'a-x-) 

baM'ek!eMh[i]-x-  : 
-Veg-\-^  :  -t'e^k!- 

dak' 

dak'-t'ek!e-xa-  :  -t'e"^-  2  I 
xa- 

dak'-t'ek!e^-xa-  :  2  I 

-t'ga^lt'gal-,    indir.   -s-  :  12  III 

(-t'gan-) 

al-da- 
-t'gats!at'gas-(i-)  :  13  a  III 

-t'ga^st'gas- 
bai-di^ 
ba^-di^ 
t'gei-tS'!-i'-^  :  t'gei-tS'!-i-  15  aawtf  16  II  round  object  lies 

gW'en-^wa-t'gei-tS'!-i-      15   a  and   16       have  one's  head  lie  next  to 
kVa-:-t'gei-ts-!-i-  III 

gwa- 
t'geme-t!-iau-  :  (t'gem-)  2  I  get  dark 

:  t'ge^mt'gdm-x-gwa      13  a  II  darkness 


clean  out  inside  (of  house) 

hold  out  one's  hand  palm  up 

emerge  (from  water) 
bob  up  and  down 

keep  floating  up 

give  (one)  to  smoke 
smoke  {intr.) 

tisit.  {intr.) 
bounce  away  from 


stick  out  one's  anus 
stick  one's  anus  up 


'  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
'  See  t'geye-  below. 
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-t 'genets!-  :  -t 'gents!-        3  III 
ha-yau- 

t'geye-b-  :  t'gei-b-  2  III 

t'geye-p-x-  2  II 

i-t'ge^-al-i-  :  t'ge^-1-  i  III 

t'ge^y-al-x-  :  t'ge*-l-x-  i  II 

wi-t'geye-k!-(i-)  :  2  III 

-t'gei-k! 

wi-^-t'geye-k!-(i-)  2  III 

al-t'geyet'gay- :  -t'gei-  13  a  III 

t'gay- 

al-^-t'geyet'gay-(i-)  13  a  III 

-t'gili^-s-gwa-  :  (-t'gil^-s-  3  III 
gwa-) 
sin-^- 

-t 'gilt 'gal- (i-)  :  (-t'gi'l-)     12  III 
xa-^- 

t'gis'im- :  t'gis'm-,  3  I 

t'gis[a]m- 
al-t'gis'km-t' 

-t'gi'y-al-x-  :  (-t'giy-)        i  II 
al- 

-t'gumu-ts"!-i-:  (-t'gum-)  2  III 
di'- 

di'-t'gumut'gam-i-  :      13  a  III 
t'gumt'gam- 

-t'gu"b-  :  -t'gu"p!-  6  III 

dak'- 

dak'-t'gu"b-amd- 
p!ai-hau- 
p!ai-hau-t'gu"p-x-  :       6  II 

-t'gu"^p-x- 
p!ai-hau-t'gup!-id-i' :     isaandia 

(-t'gu^p'-d-i-) 

-t'gu^t'gan-(i-) :  -t'gu^- 
he^^-sal- 

t'gunu"-g-  :  t'gu"n-p'-        2  II 


put  about  one's  middle 

roll  {tr.) 
roll  (intr.) 
roll  (tr.) 

roll  (intr.),  run  around 
put  around 

surround 

tie    (kerchief)  around   (head, 

neck) 
roll  up 


scratch,  rub  one's  nose 

break  (leg)  by  throwing  (rock) 
at 

get  green 
green  (adj.) 

tears  roll  down  one's  face 

squeeze  and  crack  (insect) 
iter. 


put   on  hat,   bo.x-like   object 

bottom  up 
cover  (basket)  over,  put  lid  on 
upset  (canoe) 
(canoe)  upsets 

II      box-like    object    lies   upside 
down,  with  bottom  up 

kick  off 
be  cold 
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-t'giivu'^s-  :  (-t'gu'^s-)         8  II 

al-da- 

xa*-da 
-t'gwa*l-al-x-  :  (-t'gwal-)  i  II 


(body)  is  blistered 

face  is  blistered,  (fire)  blisters 

face 
back  is  blistered 


ba-^- 

ba-^-t 'g\\'al-agw- 


(children)  run  about  in  short, 
quick  runs 
I  III  (whirlwind)    whirls    up    past 

(house) 

t'gwaxai-  :  t'gwa^-an-     7  b  lllcontr.  tattoo 

t'gwaxai-k'wi-   :  7  b  II  tattoo  oneself 


t'gwa*x-an-t'-gwi- 

-t*gwelt'gwal-i-  : 
(-t'gwen-) 
xa^-sal- 

12  III 

break  in  two  by  stepping  on 

-t'gwili-k!w-an-  :  t'gwil- 
k!w- 

2  III 

p!ai- 

t'gwili'-^-x-  :t'gwiP-x- 

p!ai-t'gwili-^-x-n[a]-  : 

-t'gwil-^-x-n[a]- 
p!ai-t'gwili't'gwal-  : 

(-t'gwi'lt'gwal-) 

2  III 
2  III 

13  a  I 

drop  (liquid)  (tr.) 

(liquid)  drops 

drop  (liquid)  involuntarily 

(liquid)  keeps  dripping 

t'iyi'-  :  t'i'- 

8  (2?)  I 

float 

t'uwu"-g-^  :  t'u"-g-, 

2  I 

be  hot 

t'uw[a]-g- 
t'uwu-g-iau- 

weather  is  warm 

-t'wap!at'wap'-na-  : 
t'wa*^2^p't'wap'- 
al- 

13  a  IV  I 

blink  with  one's  eyes 

-t'wi'y-al-(i-)  :  (-t'wiy-) 

I  III 

1- 

make  whirl  up 

t'wi'y-al-x- 

I  II 

whirl  {intr.) 

-t  laba^-gw- :  (-t  !a*b-agA\' -' 
xi- 

)  I  III 

be  thirsty 

-t!abag-  :  -t!ap'g- 
da- 

3  in 

finish 

*Cf.  adj.  /'m". 
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-t!aM-(i-)  :  (-t!ad-) 
bai-dak'-wili'- 

-tlagai-  :  -da*g- 
da- 

tialal-  :  daH- 

(t  !alat  !al-)  :  daldal 

t'.amai-  :  t!ami- 


3I 

t!amay-an-  :t!amy-an-  3  III 

t!amay-an-w-,t!amay- 3  I 
an-[a]u- 

-t!ana[h]-i-,    indir.    -s-  :  2  III 
-t'.an-,  -t!an[h]- 
1- 

wa^-i- 
gel- 
xa*-^al- 

-t!aut!aw-(i-)  :  -t!a%v- 
1- 

-t'.awat'.aw-  :   (-t!au- 
t  law-) 

-t  layai-  :  -dai- 
da- 


PUB.    UNIV.    OF    PA.    MUSEUM,   VOL.    II. 
I    III 

rush  out  of  the  house 

7  b  III  contr. 

build  a  fire 

8  III  crack 
i3aa7J(i8III      iter. 

go  to  get  married  (said  only  of 
woman) 
take  woman  (somewheres)  to 

get  her  married 
go  with  woman   to  see  her 
married 


-t!ayaMd-(i-):-daMd- 

t  !ayag-  :  da*g- 
al-t!ayag-(i-) 
s"in-t!ayag-(i-) 
da*-t!ayag-(i-) 

gel-t!ayag-(i-) 

-t'.ayaig-  : 

-tiebe-  :  de^b- 
ba^- 

t  !egwegw-dld-  :  de^gw- 
t  !egwegw-dlt'-gwi- 

-t  lelet  !al-i-  :  (-t  !elt  !al-) 
al-da- 


12  III 

13  a  III 

9I 

9  III 
9  III 


III 

7  a  II 

8  III 
8  II 

13  a  III 


hold 

keep  house 

push  against  while  facing 

watch 

catch  hold  of,  fiddle  with 
jreqii. 


go  to  get  something  to  eat 

{iiitr.) 
go  to  get  (food)  to  eat  (/r.) 

find 

find,  discover,  get  sight  of 

smell  {tr.) 

discover  by  hearing,  hear  all 

of  a  sudden 
think  about,  recall  to  mind 
usit 

get  up ;   (new  moon)  appears 

watch 

take  care,  look  out  for  oneself 

lick 
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-t!emem-(i-)  :  -de^m-  8  III 
wa^-i- 

wa-t!eme^-x-  :  -de^m-  8  II 

dak'-t!eme^-x-  8  11 

t  !^ut  law- :  t  !^u-  12  I 

t!^ut!aw-agw-  12  III 

-t!eyes-na-  :  -tieisi-  16  IV  2 
gwel-sal- 

t!eye^-s-  :  t!e'^-s-  3  II 

t!i*l-dmd-  :  tli'l-  i  III 

t !  i'l-am-xa-  i  I 

-t!ill-k'-n-i-  :  -dll-n[h]-  7  a  III 
wa- 

-t!ixix-i-  :  -di'x-  8  III 
bai- 


III 


gather  (people)  together  {tr.) 
(people)   come  together,  as- 
semble 
assemble  (inir.) 

play  shinny 

play  shinny  with 

have  no  flesh  on  legs  and  feet 

go  up,  fly  up  (to  sky) 

fish  for 
go  fishing 

distribute  to,  give  one  to  each 

force     something    out    that 
sticks  inside  (like  entrails) 


-t!iyi'-s-  :  -t!i'-s- 

di'-t!iyi'-s-(i-) 

di'-t!iyit!ay-  :   (-t!i'-     13  a  III 
t!ay-) 

t!obag-i'-  :  t!obag-as-        15  b  II 
t!obag-i'-n[ha]- :  15  b  III 

t  !obag-as-n[a]- 

tlomom-  :  do^'m-  8  III 

tlomoamd-  :  do"um-    13  a  irr.  and     usit 

dam-  8  III 

t!umu-xa- :  (-diim-xa-)  2  and  8  I 

-t!os"ot!as"-(i-)  :  (-tlos*-  13  a  III 
t!as--) 
s'al- 

-t!oxox-i-  :  -do"x-  8  III 


mash 
iter. 

lie  like  dead 
catis. 

kill 


kill  (without  obj.) 


walk  about  at  random 


wa*^-!- 


-t!ox6-lh-  :  2  III 

-t  loxot  !ax- :  -do"xdax-  1 3  a  and  8  III      usit 

-tlugui-  :  -du"g[w]-  7  b  III  contr. 


gather  (pieces)  together 
iter. 


dl- 

-tlugu^t '-na- 


il IV  I 


wear  (garment) 
usit. 
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-t!u"lug[w]-  :  -t!u"lg- 
ha- 
-t!ulu%-  : 

t!ulut!al-,  indir.  -s  : 
t  liilt  !al- 
tluliitlal-p'-iau- 

t!wep'et!wap-x-  : 
dwe^p'dwap- 

tsMadad-  :  sa*d- 
ts!adats!at'-na-  : 
(sa*t'sat'-) 

-ts!agag-  :  (-sa^g-) 
p!ai- 
wili'-da- 

ts!a*k'ts!ag-  :  ts!a*g- 


3  in 

III 

13  a  III 

13  a  II 

13  a  ayid  8  II 

8  III 

13  a  {and  8) 
IV  I 

8  I 
12  I 


-ts lalats !al-i-  :-ts!alts!al-  13  a  III 
da- 

-ts'!a*m-x-  :  (-ts!am-)       i  II 
da- 
ha^wi-gel- 

-ts'Iamag-  :  (-ts'Iamg-)     3  III 
da-^- 

tslaway-:  ts!awi-,ts!auy-  3  I 

tslayag-  :  sa*g-  9  III 

tslayaig-  :  III 

-ts!aya-g-  :  -ts!ai-g-  2  III 

al- 
al-ts!aya*-p'-  :  -ts!ai-  2  II 

P'- 
i-ts!aya*-p'- 

ts'!aya-m-  :ts*!ai-m-,  2  III 
ts'!ay[a]-m- 

ts'!ayai-m-  :  tsMaimi-  irr.  Ill 
gel-ts"  laya-m-an-i 

ts!eye-m-xa-  2  I 

ts!aya*-p'-  :  ts!ai-p'-  2  II 


follow  along  in  (trail) 
lisit. 

play  hand    guessing-game    {re- 
cipr.) 
hand  guessing-game  is  going 
on 

(birds)  fly  around  without  light- 
ing 

mash 
iter. 


(water)  drops 
(water)  drips  in  house 

step 

chew 

be  sick 

be  alive  yet,  "stagger  around ' 

squeeze  (somebody's)  ears 

j-un  fast 

shoot  at,  spear  (salmon) 
usit. 

wash  (/r.) 
wash  oneself 

wash  one's  hands 
hide  {tr.) 

usit. 

hide  (fact)  from 
hide  (without  obj.) 
hide  (intr.) 
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ts'!ele-m-  :  ts'!el[a]-m-      2  I 
i-ts-!elets!al-(i-)  :  3  a  III 

(-ts-  !elts-  !al-) 
tsMel  nagai- 

ts!elel-dmd-  :  sen-  8  III 

-tsMe^mx-:  -ts'!emx[a]-     i  I 
da^- 
da*-ts!e^mx-n[a]-  :        i  III 

-ts'!emx-n[a] 
ts'.'e^max  k!emen- 


-s'i'b- 


8  III 


-ts'iibib- 
de- 

de-ts'!ibi-x-  :  -s"i'p-x-   8  II 
de-ts"!ibits*!ap-x-  :       13  a  and  8  II 
(-s'i'p's'ap-) 

ts'libin- :  tsMip'n-  3  III 

tsMinik!- :  ts'Iink!-  3111 

-ts*!ini'^-x-^  :  -ts'!in^-x-     3  II 
de- 
de-ts"!inian-x-  :  13  a  irr.  II 

ts"!mi'ts*!an-x-   :  ts'lin-  13  a  II 
ts!an- 

-ts-!iwi-d-(i-)  :  tsMiu-d-     2  III 
xa-^- 
xa*-p  !ai- 
T-ts'!iwi'ts'!aw-  : 
(-ts"!iuts"!aw-) 

ts-!6M-i-  :  ts'lo^t!- 


13  a  III 
6  III 


al-^- 
ha-dak'- 

-ts!olol-  :  (-so"l-)  8  III 

ha- 

-ts!omo"k!-i- :  -ts'lomk!-  3  m 
wa^-T- 
-tslomo'^-k'wa- 


rattle  (intr.) 
rattle  (tr.) 

make  a  rattling  sound  (intr.) 
paint,  write 

hear  big  noise,  din 
make  noise  near  by- 
make  a  noise 

shut  (doorway,  hole  in  tree) 

shut  (intr.) 

keep  shutting  (intr.) 

make  a  speech  to,  address  for- 
mally 

pinch  (tr.) 

die,  succiunb 
usit. 

get  angry 


split  (tr.) 

split  by  throwing  down  on 

iter. 

touch,  reach  (point)  as  limit  to 
course 
touch  against 
(tree)  strikes  against  (sky) 

miss  (one  that  is  lost) 

squeeze  together 

squeeze  one's  (legs)  together 


*  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
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tsMus'um-   :  ts"!us"m-, 

3I 

make    a    chirping    sound     (78, 

ts"!us[a]m- 

note  2) 

ts'!us'um-dld- 

3111 

chirp  to 

-ts'liigu-  : 

2  I 

de- 

be  sharp 

:  al-ts-!ulm-ik'^    {pass. 

3111 

having  warts  on  his  face 

ptc.) 

-ts-!ulu"-k!-i-  :-ts-!ul-k!- 

■    2   III 

al-p!i'- 

set  fire  to 

al-p!i'-ts'!uluts'!al-i-  : 

13  a  III 

iter. 

-ts- bits' !al- 

al-da- 

catch  fire  (intr.\  logical  subj. 
is  grammatical  obj.) 

-ts"!uluk![w]-i-  : 

3111 

(-ts!ulk![w]-) 

al-de- 

suck 

de-de- 

kiss 

ts"!umu"m-t'a-^  :  s'u"m- 

8  III 

boil  {tr.) 

t'a- 

ts"!umuts'!am-t'a  : 

13  a  and  8  III 

nsit. 

(s'u"ms  am-t'a-) 

u"g[w]-  :  ug[w]- 

I  III 

drink 

ugu%k'-na-  : 

13  b  IV  I 

tisit. 

(uk![w]ak'-) 

u"g[w]-an-x- 

I  II 

drink  (without  obj.y 

wa^-u"g[w]-an-i- 

drink  (water)  with 

uyu'^s'-  :  u'^s"- 

8  II 

laugh 

uyu'^s'-gwa- 

8  III 

laugh  at 

uyu^i's-  :  (u'^'s"-) 

13  a  II 

keep  on  laughing 

di-^uyiits'l-amd-  : 

3  in 

fool  {tr.) 

-uits'  !- 

wa*g-  :  waga- 

5  III 

carry,  bring,  fetch 

wa'g-aw-i-,  indir.  wa*g- 

5  III 

bring  to,  fetch  for 

as-  :  waga-w-i- 

waga-ok'-na-  : 

IV  I 

bring  {usit.) 

dak'- 

finish 

he^^- 

buy 

'  See  also  somo-d-. 
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he*^-wa^-wa*g-aw-i- 


me'^- 


buy  with 
come  with 


-wage-xa-  :  wa-xa- 

2  I 

ba"- 

climb  up 

-wahei-  :  -wahei- 

I  I 

bai- 

urinate 

wala^si,  wala^si-na^  {T.L 

indeed,  really 

§  70  end) 

waya^n-,  3d  per.  wayd^  : 

14  I 

sleep 

wai- 

wayauhi    : 

13  a  I 

usit. 

waya*-n- ,  way  a''-n[h  a]- 

:  2  III 

put  to  sleep 

wai-n-,  wai-n[ha]- 

p  !ai-^-waya*-n-i- 

2  III 

cause  to  lie  down 

gel-waya*-n- 

2  III 

sleep  with 

gel-waya*-n-x-an- 

2  I 

sleep     next    to    each    other 
(recipr.) 

we*g-iau-  :  (we^k!-) 

6  I 

it  dawns 

wekle-lh-iau-  : 

2   I 

frequ. 

-weklal-  :  -weklal- 

I  IV  3 

al- 

shine  (intr.) 

wek!al-k'  nagai- 

be  of  shiny  appearance 

we®t'-g-i-,  indir.  we^-s-  : 

5  III 

take  away  from,  deprive  of 

wede-k'-i-,     indir. 

wede-s- 

-wesgah-agw-  : 

III 

ha-i- 

spread  apart  one's  legs 

wi'-  :  wT- 

I  II 

go  about,  travel 

wiyiwi'-  :  (wi'wi'-) 

13  a  II 

iter. 

xa*- 

go  between,  act  as  eo-between 

da*-p!iya  wi-sa* 

-wi'g-(i-)  :  -wi'k!- 
de-^- 


6  III 


in  feud 
medicine-man,  "alongside-of- 
fire  going  about  " 

spread  out  (mat) 


wik!-ad-i'-  :  w?k'-d-i-     15  a.  and  16  II      objects  lie  heaped  about 

blow  one's  nose 


-wili'k'-ap'-  :  wi'lk'ap'-    3  II 
s'in- 
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wiliw-  :  wilw-,  wil[a]u- 

3I 

go,  proceed,  run 

wiliw-dld- 

3111 

go  and  show  to 

p!ai- 

walk  down  (mountain) 

p!ai-di^- 

camp 

bai- 

(star)  comes  up 

de- 

shout  (in  order  to  find  out) 

de-wiliw-dld- 

3111 

fight  with,  "go  for" 

gel- 

walk  about  with  strutting 
breast 

p  !ai-wa^-wili'-gw    : 

3  in 

come  down  with,  in 

ba*-wa^-wiH'-gw-  : 

3111 

travel  up  along  (river) 

he*^-wi1i'-gw-  : 

3in 

wish  one  to  die 

wits' !im-  :  wism[a]- 

3*1 

move  (intr.) 

wits"!ism[a]   : 

1 1 

keep  moving 

wits"  !esm[a]- 

wiyig-  :  wi'g-,  wiy[a]g- 

3I 

groan 

-wiyik!-  :  -wi'k!- 

3111 

gwen- 

put  around  neck 

dak'- 

put  around  head 

gwen-wi'^-xap' 

neckerchief 

wiyim-ad-  :  wi'm- 

3111 

exercise  supernatural  power 
upon 

wiyin-  :  (wi4i-) 

3111 

help 

WoMd- :  woo-  (vi^ithout  -Id 

■)  5  HI 

go  for,  go  to  get 

wo^o'^ha-  : 

III 

usit. 

wo"g-  :  wog- 

I  II  irr. 

arrive 

wogowag-:  (wok'wag- 

-)  13  a  I 

frequ. 

ba*- 

(smoke)  comes  up  (out  of 
house) 

wulu[h]-am-  :  wu"l[h]- 

2  I 

have  first  menstrual  courses 

am- 

-wulu"k!-(i-)  :  (-wiink!-' 

)   3  HI 

al-^- 

run  away  from 

wunu^n-  :  wu"n- 

8  I 

be,  grow  old 

-xadaxat'-na-  :  -xa*t'- 

13  a  IV  I 

xat'- 

ba''- 

hang  up  in  row 

xalaxam-  :  xalxam- 

13  a  I 

urinate 
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-xanan-  :  (xanw-)  3  III 

bai-^al- 
-xd^-  :  (-xa^x-)  6  II 

s'in- 

xda^da-gw-  :  (xda*-)        12  III 

(-xdili^xdal-i-)   :   -xdiF-     13  b  III 
xdal- 
xa-^- 

xeben-  :  xe^b-  14  I 

de-  14  III 

xebe*y-agw-  :  xe^b-        3  I 

xemel-  :  (xeml-) 

-xi'g-(i-)  :  -xi'k!-  6  III 
al- 

-xik !  i-lh-i-  :  -xik !  [a]-  2  III 

•xik!i-xa-  :  (-xi^-xa-)  2  I 

-xiligw-(i-)  :  -xilgw-  3  III 

ba-i- 

-xilik!w-(i-)  :  (-xilklw-)    3  III 
bai-s'in- 

xili"^-xwa-  :  (xiF-xwa-)     3  II 
xili'^-x[w]-an-  3  I 

-xini'xan-p'-  :  (-xi4ixan-  13  a  II 

p'-) 

s"in- 


-xiu-  :  -xiwi- 

hawax- 

-xi'w-an- 

-xi'-gw-  :  -xiwi- 

-xleden[h]-agw-  : 

-xled[a]n[h]- 

1- 
-xlep!exlab-(i  )   : 
(-xle^p'xlab  ) 

al-^- 


5I 

5  III 
5  III 

3  in 


13  a  III 


sit   ipl.)    (forms  are  tr.  with 
constant  3d  per  obj.) 

look  out  {pi.)  (3d  per.  obj.) 

be  tickled  in  one's  nose 
throw  soft,  nasty  object 


notch  in  several  places 

do  (intr.),  do  so 
say  {intr.),  say  so 
slay,  destroy,  hurt 

desire  to  eat 

see 

usit. 

look  around 

snatch  up 

blow  one's  nose 

play  woman's  shinny-game 
recipr. 


sniffle,  hawk 

rot 

make  rot 
rot  with 


carry  in  flat  basket-tray 


knead  (dough-like  mass)  into 
roundish  cake 
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:  ba-xne^t'-6k'"  {pass.    6  III 

ptc.) 
-x6M-  :  x6"t!-        6  III 

ba*- 
bai-^-x6M-(i-) 

bai- 

di^-x6"-s-  :  -x6"^-s-    6  II 


di^-x6"-s-  n[a]-       6  III 
-xodoxad-  :  -xot'xad-   13  a  III 

bai- 
-xog[w]-i'-  :  (-xogH--)  I  III 

sal- 

ba*-s"al-xoxag-i-  •    12  III 
-xo"g- 

-^d^'g  i-  :  -x6"k!-       6  III 
di'-hin(^x)- 

xo"m-an-  :  xom-       i  HI 

(xomoxam-an-)  :  xom- 
xam- 
-xoxog[w]- :  12  irr.  Ill 

gwen- 

wa-,  da-xoxog[w]-i- 

-xoyoxay-(i-)  :  -xoixay-  13  a  III 
da- 

sal- 
i- 

xudum-  :  xut'm-,  3  I 

xud[a]m- 
xudum-dld-  3  m 

-xulup!-an-  :  (-xulp!-)       3  HI 
han- 


PA.    MUSEUM,   VOL.    II. 

roasted  by  fire 


blow  off  (acorns  from  tree 
supernaturally) 

beat  in  game 

pull  out  forcibly  (from  inside) 

wrench  away 

have  hole  at  posterior  extrem- 
ity allowing  things  to  spill 
(food  from  anus,  acorns 
from  hopper) 

spill  (acorns)  (/r.) 

take  off  (skirt) 

stand  (pi.)  (forms  are  tr.  with 
constant  3d  per.  obj.) 

stand  up,  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) 
(3d  per.  obj.) 

scare 

dry  (food) 
freqn. 


string  (salmon) 

string  (salmon)  with  (stick) 

scare    around     by    pursuing 

with  open  mouth 
scare  away  by  jumping  around 
throw  around  in  all  directions 

whistle 
whistle  to 

shoot  (object)  through 
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xumii-g-^  :  xum[a]-g- 

2  I 

be  satiated,  satisfied  after  eat- 
ing 

xumu"-gw- 

2  III 

have  enough  of,  be  sated  with 

yadad-  :  ya*d- 

8  I 

swim 

han- 

swim  across  (stream) 

yadad-dld- 

swim  for 

yala-  :  (yal-) 

2  III 

lose 

gel-yala-n-  :  -yal-n- 

I  I 

be  lost,  forget  oneself 

yala-1-an-  :  yal-n-an- 

2  III 

lose,  cause  to  be  lost 

yala^-x-ald-  :  ya^l- 

2  III 

lose 

gel-yala*-x-ald-i- :  -yal 

-  2  III 

forget  (person) 

gel-yala*-x-alt'-gwi-  : 

2  II 

forget  oneself 

-yan- 

yalag-  :  yalg-,  yal[a]g- 

3I 

dive 

yalag-dmd- 

3111 

dive  for 

yamad- :  yamd-,  yam[a]d- 

■3  III. 

ask  {tr.) 

yamad-amd- 

go  and  ask  of 

yama^-s-  :  (yam^-s-) 

311 

taste  good 

yaml-i'-  : 

IS  a  II 

look  pretty 

ya*n-,  3d  per.  yd^  :  yana- 

5I 

go  (without  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 

ya^n-an-,    ya-n[ha]-   : 

5  III 

cause  to  go 

yana''-n- 

ya*n-gw- 

5  III 

take  along 

ba*-ya*n-gw- 

5  III 

pick  up 

dak'-ya^n-gw- 

5  III 

pass  (house) 

wa-ya*n-gw- 

5  in 

follow 

wa-yanain-agw-  : 

13  c  III 

follow  (usit.) 

hawi-ya*n- 

dance  in  front 

yaway-  :  yawi- 

II I 

talk  (with  each  other) 

yaway-agw-  :  yawiy- 

II  III 

talk  about 

agw- 

yiwiyaw-  :  yiw[i]yaw- 

13  a  I 

talk  (by  oneself),  make  a 
sound  (of  animal) 

-vebeb-(i-),    indir.    -s-  : 

8  III 

-verb- 

al-' 

show  to 

da^-hen- 

sing  for 

'  Cf .  noun  xjimh,  "food." 
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:  -ye^g-aw-(i-) 

III 

bai-^- 

drive  (sickness)  out  of 

bai-de- 

drive  (sickness)  away  from 

yegwegw-  :  ye^gw- 

8  III 

bite 

yegweyagw-  :  ye^k"^- 

jrequ. 

•  yagw- 

-yeh^i-  :  -yehi'- 

II  III  contr. 

da''- 

go  where  one  hears  there  is 
sound  (of  singing,  playing) 

yele^s-gwa-  :  yePs- 

3l 

sweat  (iiUr.) 

yele^s-gwa-n- 

3  111 

make  to  sweat 

yeFs-g^'i-x  {inf.) 

sweat  (noun) 

yewei-  :  y^u- 

4  a  I 

go  back  (without  expressed 
goal  of  motion),  return 

yew^og-  : 

I  irr. 

frequ. 

me^- 

come  back 

dal- 

run  away 

gwen- 

go  back  (for  something) 

me^-yewey-agw-  :  ye*- 

4  a  III 

come  back  with,  fetch  back 

gw- 

bai-yewey-agw- 

4  a  III 

take  out  (what  has  been  put 

in) 
continue  traveling 

ba*-de-^yewey-ag\v'- 

4  a  III 

gede  yewey-agw- 

4  a  III 

get  even  with,  revenge  upon 

p!ai-^wa-yewe*-n-(i-)  : 

2  III 

descend  other  side  of  moun- 

-ye^w-an- 

tain  after  reaching  top, 
return  to  earth  after  touch- 
ing sky 

yewew-^ld-:  ye'w- 

8  III 

go  back  for,  return  to 

yi'l-,  indir.  -s-  :  yil- 
me^-mm- 


I  III 


3  111 
III 


yilim-  :  yilm- 
yili'nm-  : 

yi'miy-,  indir.  -s-  :  yimi-   i  III 
[h]i-,  indir.  -x- 

yimis"-ald-  :  yims'-  3  m 

yimis'-a-  :  yims-a-        3  I 
yimi's"-a-  :  I 


copulate  with 

come  and  copulate  with 

call  for,  upon 
iter. 

lend  to 

dream  about 
dream  {intr.) 
be  always  dreaming 
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yi'w-  :  yiw- 
yi'w-an- 
de'- 


I  I 
I  III 


de*-yiHv-an-  i  III 

yiwiyaw-  *  (see  yaway-) 

yok![w]oy-   :  yok'y-,        3*111  know  (/r.) 

yok'y[a]- 

yo^mi*-,  indir.  -s- :  yomo-  n  and  5  III    catch  up  with 
di^-sal-yo^^i'-   :  11  and  5  III        catch  up  with 

-yomo-[h]i 
dak'- 


play  (musical  instrument) 
sotmd    (intr.),    give    forth    a 

sound 
cause  to  sound 


-yuluyal-(i-)  :  -yulyal-       13  a  III 
al-^- 

yunob-dld-  :  (yunb-)         3  III 

-yono"k!-(i-)  :  yonk!-        3  III 
i- 
bai-ynnuk!- 

yonon-  :  yo'*n-  8  III 

h6^1-yunun-(i-) 
yonoin-  13  c  III 

-yunu^yan-(i-)   :  -yun^-     13  b  III 
yan- 
hau-gwen- 

-yut!i-[h]i- :  iob(?)III 

hau-gwen- 

hau-gw^en-yut!uyad-     13  a  III 
(i-)^  :  -yu^t'yad- 

yowo-  :  yo"-,  yo-  2  I 

al- 
p!ai' 

abai-di^- 

ba*-gel- 

p!ai-di^- 


catch  up  with 


rub 


hold  out  net  to  catch  (fish) 

pull  away  from 
pull  out  forcibly 

sing  (a  song)  (/r.) 
sing  a  song 
Msit. 


swallow  down  greedily 

swallow  down  greedily  (sinf. 

ohj.) 
swallow  down  greedily 


be 


look 

sit  down  (from  standing  posi- 
tion) ;  be  bom 
go  into  house  to  fight 
lie  belly  up 
(sky)  is  set  on  (earth) 


*  Perhaps  better  explained  as  derivative  of  yiiw-  than  of  yaway- 
'Cf   preceding  stem. 
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da*- 

hau- 

ha^w-i-yuwu-n[ha]-  : 

yu- 
bai-yowo-n-  :  yo- 

yowog[w]'-  :  yo"g[w]- 
yuwug[w]-am-  :  yu- 

g[a]-m- 
yuwug  [w]-am-an- 

yowo^s- 


yo^'^s- 


2  III 

2  III 

3  III 
3l 

3  in 

3  II 


da- 
s'in- 

sal- 

yowo"ts!-an-,  yowo"^s-  3  III 
n[a]-  :  yo"ts!-,  yo"^s- 

:  yu"g-,  yo"g-  3  (-0  I 


listen,  pay  attention 
sweat  (in  sweat-bath) 
make  to  sweat  (in  sweat-bath) 

miss  (shot) 

marry  {tr.) 
be  married 

give  in  marriage 

start  (when  startled) 

suddenly  stop  talking,  singing 
suddenly  move  nose  (because 

tickled) 
suddenly     lift      foot     (when 

startled) 
startle,  cause  to  start 

be  strong 


Nouns  and  Adjectives. 


ais'-(dek') 
aUk-s-i-(t'k') 

aldk-s"i-x-(da-gwa) 
dlk' 

b^'ba^ 
balku 

baldu-t'an 
bals 

bands-it' 
bam-is 
banx 
bap* 

ba'^b-i-(t'k') 
baxdis 

be 

al-be* 


(my)  property 
(my)  tail 

(his  own)  tail 
silver-side  salmon 
big  woodpecker 
young 

Pl- 
long 

pl- 
sky 

hunger 
seeds    (sp.  ?) 

(my)  seeds 
wolf 
sun,  day 

to  sun 


'  Perhaps  best  analyzed  as  yowo-gw-,  "  be  with,"  comitative  of  yowc' 
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beb^-n 

rushes 

berp' 

whistling  swan 

belp' 

string  of  camass  roots  used  as  play- 

thing  by   children 

bels 

moccasin 

bels-i-(t'k') 

(my)  moccasin 

bem 

wood,  stick,  tree 

bem-(t'ekO 

(my)  stick 

be^vi 

chinook  (?)  salmon 

beykn-(t'k') 

(my)  daughter 

bik"^ 

skunk 

bil-am 

having  nothing,  unprovided 

ha-bilkm 

empty 

ha-gwel-bilam 

empty  underneath  (like  table) 

bi'F 

quiver 

bi'l-(t'ek') 

(my)  quiver 

bilg-an-x-(dek') 

(my)  breast 

bils 

moss 

de-bin 

first,  last 

-bin- 

(wili)  hd-bin-i 

in  middle  of  (house) 

ha-be-bin-i 

noon 

xa-bin-wini 

half  full 

al-bini-x 

bereft  of  child,  widow,  widower 

biu 

grasshopper 

bixkl 

moon 

de-bixim-sa  {adv.) 

spring 

bo" 

goal  in  shinny-game 

bob6p' 

screech-owl 

b6ik' 

"big  chipmunk  with  yellow  breast" 

b6k'd-an 

neck 

b6k'd-an-x-(d^k') 

(my)  neck 

gwen-t'ga*-b6k 'dan-da 

"  at-nape-of-earth-its-neck, "  east 

bom-xi 

otter 

bo"n 

basket   acorn-hopper 

b6p' 

alder  bush 

xa'-bob-in 

among  alder  bushes 
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bdt'ba'' 

b6"t'bad-i(t'k') 

b6"t'baMa'p'a-k!-an 
-bo"w- 

di2-bo"w-i-(de) 
b6xd-an 
bdxuma* 
de-bii'^,  -bu'"2-x 

de-bu'"^^-x,  -bii'^k'bk-x 
bu"b-kn 

bu"b-an-i-(t'k') 

bu"b-an-i-x-(da-gwa) 
bus* 

bus"  {upper  Tak.) 
da- 
da-k  !oloi 

da-k!ol6i-da-x-(dek') 
da*- 

da"-n-x-(d^k') 
da-'^a'nau,  -fan^%  -^ana^k''' 

da-2ana*k'^-(dek') 
dag-kn 

dd^wadagal^i 
dak'- 

dag-ax-(dek') 

dak'-(de) 
Di-dal-am^ 
daldkP 
dar-t' 

dal-di 

d  a^mada-gw-an-x-  (d^k ' ) 
dkn 

dan-k-t'k' 

Dal-dan-i-k' 

Al-dan-k!ol6i-da 


orphan 

(my)  orphan  child 
orphan  children 

alongside  of  (me),  (my)  wife 
salt  mud 
mud 
full 

Pl- 
arm,  string  of  dentalia  from  shoulder 
to  wrist 

(my)  arm 

(his  own)  arm 
all  gone,  annihilated,  used  up 
fly 

see  de- 
cheek  (?  =  mouth-basket) 

(my)  cheek 
ear 

(my)  ear 
chief 

(my)  chief 
turtle 

"water-dog,"  water-salamander  (?) 
head 

(my)  head 

over  (me) 
(village  name) 
dragon  fly 
low    brush 

wild 
(my)  shoulder 
rock 

(my)  rock 

"  Away-from-which-are-rocks  "      (vil- 
lage name) 
"  To  -  its  -  rock  -  basket  ' '       (mountain 

name) 


*  Cf .  verb  t.'alal- 
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dauyd* 

dauyd"-k"'-(dek') 
Al-dauy  d"-k  ""a-dis 

dayu-t'a"' 

de*-,  da- 

de*-x-(dek') 

ha-dd-(t'-gwa) 
degks 

deges-i-(t'k') 

dehal 

del 

delg-an 

delg-kn-(t'k'),  delg-an-x-(d^k') 


medicine-man's  guardian  spirit 
my  guardian  spirit 
(mountain  name) 

eldest 
lips,  mouth 

(my)  mouth 

in  (his  own)  mouth 
basket  pan  for  sifting  acorn  meal 

(my)  basket  pan 
five 

yellow-jacket 
buttocks,  basket  bottom 

(my)  buttocks 


di^-  anus 

ha-dl'-(t'-gwa)  in  back  of  (himself) 

di^-^kl-(t'k'),  dT'-^al-da-x-(dek')    (my)  forehead 


al-dil,  -di 

all 

d?m6 

hips 

d?mo-x-(dek') 

(my)  hips 

din-(de) 

behind  (me) 

dip' 

camass 

dm 

falls 

dug[w]kl 

rope 

dugul-i-(t'k') 

(my)  rope 

dugiiTn 

baby 

do"k' 

log,  tree  trunk 

dolk 

hollow  tree 

dolax 

things,  utensils 

d61k'-am-a-(t'k'), 

d61k'-im-i- 

(my)  anus 

(t'k'),  dolk'-in 

-i-(t'k') 

d6"m 

spider 

d6"m 

testicles 

do"m-kl-(t'k') 

(my)  testicles 

domxku 

"big  crooked-nosed  salmon" 

duyiim 

cat-tail  rushes 

du 

good,  beautiful 

•Perhaps  =  da-yu-V aa,  "  being  in  front." 
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pli'-diiguni 

big  fire,  blaze 

duk'"^ 

woman's  shirt 

du"g[w]-i-(t'k') 

(my)  shirt 

dul 

salmon-spear  point 

du"l-i-(t'k') 

(my)  spear  point 

de-dul-kpx 

straight 

de-dul-^px-da* 

right  (hand,  foot) 

dak'-dii'^Fs 

big-headed 

ei 

canoe 

ei-x-(d6k'),  ey-k-(tk') 

(mv)  canoe 

ei-han 

pL 

el-k-(t'k') 

(my)  tongue 

gdk'.an 

house  ladder 

gdF 

bow;  gun 

gal-(t'ek') 

(my)  bow 

ga'^m,  ga'p!-ini 

two 

gamdx-di 

raw;  having   no   supernatural  power 

gamd-i-(xa) 

(his)  paternal  grandparent,  (his)  son's 

child 

gamgdm^ 

four 

gel- 

breast 

gel-(de) 

in  front  of  (me) 

gel- km 

river 

Da^gelkm 

"Along  the  river,"  Rogue  river 

gelgkP 

fabulous  serpent  who  squeezes  people 

to  death 

gelg-an-* 

di'-gelgan-(d6) 

at  (my)  anus 

gen' 

white  overlay  in  basketry  {xerophyl- 

lum  tenax) 

-gew[ap  -X ' 

crooked 

-gewe^k'-it' 

pl. 

i-gewa^-x 

crooked-handed 

xa*-gewa^-x 

crooked-backed 

'  Cf.  verb  -t.'ugui-. 

'See  gd^nt. 

*  Cf.  verb  -geleg-. 

*  Perhaps  misheard  for  delg-an-. 

*  Cf .  verb  -gewek.'aw  . 
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gixgap' 

poison,  medicine 

g6"k'-(dek') 

(my)  knee 

gui 

thick  brush 

gums 

blind 

gol6-m 

oak  with  white  acorns 

xa^-giilm-an 

among  oaks 

gomhkk"^ 

rabbit 

gungun 

otter  (myth  name) 

g6s- 

"big    rainbow-colored    shell"    (clam 

shell'  ?) 

goy6 

medicine-man 

gux-(dek') 

(my)  wife 

Ha-gwal 

Cow  creek 

gwalk 

many 

gwart' 

wind 

gwan 

gwan-km-(t'k') 

trail 

(my)  trail 

gwas"  will 

brush  house 

gwas 

gwa*s"-i-x-(dek'),    gwa^ 
(t'k') 

entrails 
S"-i-          (my)  entrails 

-gwasi  * 

al-gwasi,  -gwdsi-t' 
xa*-sal-gwasi 

yellow 

"yellow  between  his  claws"  (myth 

name  of  sparrow-hawk) 

gwel- 

gwel-x-(dek') 
gwel-(da) 

leg 

(my)  leg 
under  it 

gwen- 

gwen-hau-(de) 
gw.en-hau-x-  (dek ' ) 

neck,  nape  of  neck 
in  back  of  (my)  neck 
(my)  nape 

gwi^nei-x-(dek') 

(my)  relative 

gwi^nei 

(her)  thing  (?)  (io8.  3) 

gwisgwas 

Gwisgwas-han 

chipmunk 

(woman's  name) 

gwitMu-x-(dek'),  gwit!i-n- 

-(t'k')  (my)  wrist 

'  Cf .  yan-gvuas. 
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hai 

haik  !-a 
-ham 

ha^-x-(d^k') 
hkn-t' 

ha*p'- 

hap-xi 
ha^p'-(dek') 
ha^-x-(d^kO 
ha'p'-di,  hap-s-di 
ha^'-k!emnd^s 

hds-(a) 
(wi-)has-i 

hdsd-(a) 

hau- 

haw-an-(de) 

-hau-* 

di^-hau-(de) 

hau-x 

hau-x-(dek') 

dak-hawaldk'-i-(t'k') 

hawkx^ 

ha'^ya-(de) 

hen-(t'ek') 
he*l-km 

henam-k-(t'k') 

-hin 
hin^x  * 
hrp'-al 
hit' 
Jiix 


cloud 

goose 

husband!  wife!  {voc.) 

see  ma- 

(my)  brothers 

half 

small,  child 
child 

(my)  child 
(my)  children 
small 
' '  children  maker ' '  (name  of  creator) 

(his)  mother's  brother 

(my)  mother's  brother 
(his)  sister's  husband,  wife's  brother 

under 

under  (me) 

behind  (me),  after  (I)  left 

woman's  private  parts 
(my)  private  parts 

(my)  crown  of  head 

rottenness,  pus,  foul  odor 

around  (me) 

song 

(my)  song 
board,   lumber, 

(my)  lumber 
see  ni- 
fear 
fiat 

out  of  wind,  nearly  dead 
roasted   camass 


'  See  also  gwen-hau-.      Perhaps  identical  with  preceding. 

'  See  verbs  -xiu-  and  -do^ s-. 

'  Cf .  verb  heleU. 

*  See  verbs  ntiw-  and  da-ts!acnn-x. 
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-h6k'w-al,  -hogw-kl 

da-hok'wal 

han-hok'wal 

gwel-h6k'wal 

da*-h6k'wal 

s'in-h6k'wal 

xo-h6k'wal 
h6^px 
hoa 
h6s'au 

hos'o" 
hfilk' 
hulii-n 
s'in-hii's'g-al 

1- 

T-u-x-(d^kO 

i'lts!-ak"^ 
iFdls-ak'^ 

k'abd-(xa) 

k'aiMa'p'a 

k'aina'p'a-k!-i-(t'k') 
k'e^n^'p'a-k!-i-k'' 

k'ai«-s-6k'-da 

k'M 

k'alw-i-(t'k') 
k'6^px 
k'6^x 

k'u"b-i-(t'k') 
k'ulu-m 

k'wedei-(t'kO 
k'winax-(de) 

k'ii'^iax- 
s"in-k'w6k!wd* 
klabks 


holed 

holed  (as  for  smoke) 

holed  through 

holed   underground,  caved 

ear-holed 

nose-holed 

holed   (fir) 
lake 

jack -rabbit 
somewhat  bigger,  growing  up 

pi 
panther 
ocean,  sea 
long-nosed 
chicken-hawk 

hand 

(my)  hand 
blood  money  for  settlement  of  feud 
bad 

pi. 
(his)  son 
woman 

(my)  woman 

woman-having 
young  woman  (who  has  already  had 

courses) 
penis 

(my)  penis 
dust,  ashes 
tar-weed   seeds 
(my)  body-hair,  skin 
"fish  having  turned-up  hog-mouth," 

sucker    (?) 
(my)  name 
(my)   kinsman,   relative 

kinsman  (myth  form) 

mudcat 

porcupine  quills  used  in  embroidery 
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di^-k!Ms^ 
k!^Ps 

k!alts!-i-(t'k') 

k'.ama 

k!amk-(t'kO,k!amak!a-(t'k 
kidnaklas 
k!as-(a) 

(wi-)k  !as-i 
k!a^t' 
k!e^p-(xa) 
k!eda 

yal  k!egeldu-s"i-x-da* 
k!er^ 

k!elw-i-(t'k') 
k  !elei 

k!elei-(t'k') 
k  lele^s 
k  liyi'x 

al-k  !iyi'x-nkt 
-k!ok!ok' 

al-k!ok!6k' 

i-k!ok!6k' 
k!oloi^ 
k  !oPxi 
k!uls 

k!uls[a]-t' 

k  !umoi 

k!o"xa- 

(wi-)k!o"xk 
k!o"xd-m-(xa) 

k  !u'y  am  * 

(wi-)k  !u"ykp' ,  -k  !u"ykm 

k!uyab-d-(£t') 

k!u"yap-(xa) 


lean  in  rump 
sinew 

(my)  sinew 

tongs,  split  stick  for  putting  hot  rocks 
into  basket-bucket 
')        (my)  tongs 

small  basket-cup  for  drinking 
(his)    maternal   grandparent,   daugh- 
ter's child 
(my)  maternal  grandparent 
"thick,  low,  blue-looking  bushes" 
(her)  husband's  parent 
grass  from  which  string  was  made 

pine-fungus  (?) 
basket-bucket 

(my)  basket-bucket 
bark 

(my)  bark 
bird  (sp.  ?) 
smoke 

' '  smoke-looking , ' '  blue 
ugly 

ugly-faced 

ugly-handed 
small  basket 
salmon-head 
worm 

soft  (to  eat) 

swamp 

relatives  by  marriage  of  their  children 
(my)  relative 
(his)  relative 

friend  {voc.) 
(my)   friend 
(your)  friend 
(his)  friend 


'Cf.  verb  di^-kfalas-na- 
•Cf.  verb  k.'eleu-. 


*  See  also  da-k/oloi. 

*  Cf.  verb  k!uyum-id- 
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k  !wai 

grass 

klwaP 

pitch 

k!wal-t'a^ 

youngest  (of  two  or  more) 

la' 

excrement 

la-(t'k') 

(my)  excrement 

Lamhi-k' 

Klamath  river 

lamts!-i-(xa) 

(her)  brother's  wife 

Ikmx 

sunflower  seeds 

Ian 

fishing-net 

la^p' 

leaves 

-la'p'a 

person  (found  only  as  second  member 

of  compounds) 

-la'p'a-k!-an 

Pl- 

-Wp'a-k!-i-(t'k') 

(my)  person 

lap'a-m 

frog 

lap '6" 

"red-striped  snake" 

Ikp-s 

blanket 

laps-(dek') 

(my)  blanket 

lasgum 

little  snake 

lasgum  luxgwkt' 

"handed  snake,"  lizard 

leg5-m-(t'k') 

(my)  kidneys 

le-k'w-an-(t'k') 

(my)    anus 

lep'ni-xa  {adv.) 

winter 

le^p-si 

feather 

lep  !gs 

cat-tail  rushes,  mat 

libi-n 

news 

lib  IS 

crawfish 

liu-gw-ax-(dek')  ^ 

(my)  face 

lorn 

cedar 

DiMo"m-i 

"West  of  which  are  cedars"   (vil- 

lage name) 

lom-t!i' 

old  man 

lox6-ni 

manzanita 

lu"l-i-x-(dek'),  lu"l-i-(t'k') 

(my)  throat 

md-(xa) 

(his)  father 

(wi-)hkm 

(my)  father 

me-xa-k"^ 

having  father 

'  Cf.  verb  liwilau-. 
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mahki,  mahki-t* 
mahmi 
xa*-mahki 
mahdi-t'a* 

mal 

man-i-(t'k') 

manx 

mdp  !a-gw-a-(t'k') 

indn;'al 

mdxla 

mayd^-k""-(d^k') 

k  !el  mehel-i' 

mel 

melM-x^ 

m^na 

mengi' 

mengi-(t'k') 

mfix 

mi'^ax 

min-' 

mi'^s 

mi'^s-ga^ 

al-mi'^s 

ha-^-mi^s 

ha-^-ga'^m 

ha-^-xin 

ha-^-g5 

mix-al 

mixdl-ha 
m6k' 
molog61 

mologo-la'p'a 

k'ai  mologo-la'p'a-x-(da) 

da*-molh-it' 


big 

big-backed,  wide 
eldest  (of  tv^^o  or  more} 

salmon-spear  shaft 
(my)  shaft 

white  paint 

(my)  shoulder-blade 

pigeon 

dust,  ashes 

orphan  child  related  to  (me\ 

basket  for  cooking 

crow 

burnt-down  field 

bear,  brown  bear 

full  of,  covered  with 

(my)  game,  what  (I)  come  home 
provided  with 
crane 
red  paint 
vagina  (?) 

one 
one 

together 
six 

seven 
eight 
nine 

how  many,  as  many  a 
in  great  numbers 

pit,  ditch 
old  woman 

old  woman 

what  kind  of  old  woman 

red-eared 


*  Cf.  verb  melel-. 
'  See  verb  yiH- . 
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mdmhi 

mot* 

m6"-(t'ek') 

mot  !6p' 

m5x 

mox5 

mu"^kp-x 

mu"l-i-(t'k') 

mu^x-dkn  ^ 

nanb-i-(xa) 

nax 

nax-(dek') 

ni-(xa) 

(wi-)hin 

ni-xa-k"" 
ni 

nl-(t'k') 
nihwik"' 

n6'ts!-a-(de) 
nox 
6p-(xa) 

(wi-)^ob-i 

t'-6p-(xa) 
oh6p' 

-ol- 
da-%1 
da-«ol-(d6) 
da-sol-di-(de) 

os'oMa'p'a 
p'abd-^p' 

p'a'^t'p'ad-i-(t'k') 
p'im 

p'im-k-(t'k') 
s'in-p'in^s,  -p'iPs 


mourning  dove 

son-in-law,  stiitor 
(my)  son-in-law 

stick  for  beating  seeds  into  receptacle 

grouse 

buzzard 

sweat-house 

(my)  lungs 

once 

(his)  brother's  wife,  wife's  sister 

pipe 

(my)  pipe 

(his)  mother 

(my)  mother 

having  mother 
teats,  nipples 

(my)  nipples 
black  bear 
next  door 

neighboring  to  (me) 
rain 
(his)  elder  brother 

(my)  elder  brother 

(his)  elder  sister 
"bean-like  half-black  shells" 

near  by 

near  (me) 

near,  close  to  (me) 

poor  people 
manzanita  flour 
(my)  salmon-liver 
salmon 

(my)  salmon 
flat-nosed 


«  Perhaps  related  to  mii^s.     For  u"  and  »"»  in  related  words  cf.  k'winax-  and 
k'u^*nax. 
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-p'6a^-x' 
-p'6o^'-it' 
da-p'6a^x 
i-p'6a^x 
gwit-p'6a^x 

bent 
pi. 

crooked 

crooked-handed 
crooked-armed 

p'un 

p'un-yilt' 
Gwen-p'un-k' 

rotten 

Oregon  pheasant 

"East  of  rotten    (trees)"    (village 

name) 

p'o"ykmx 
da-p  !a'lau  ^ 
plan 

p!an-(t'k') 
pld^s 

whirlwind 

youth 

liver 

(my)   liver 
snow 

plen^ 
pleldk 

basket-plate 
slug 

plens 

squirrel's  bushy  tail  for  eating  man- 
zanita 

ple^s 

p!l 

p!iy-k-(t'k') 
p  li'waFs 

rock    serving   as   support   for   acorn- 
hopper 
fire,  firewood 
(my)  fire 

bat 

p  !iyi-n 

p  !iy-ax 
plor 

Di-p!ol-ts!il-da 

p!u"lhi 
p  !ox6m 

deer 

fawn 
dust,  soil 
"On     its     red     soil,"     Jump-ofiF-Joe 

creek 
eyrie 
flint 

sa-(t'k') 
s*ag-Mx 

sal-s'agalx-a 
skk' 
sal- 

s-al-x-(dek') 

(my)  discharge  of  wind 
cascades,  rapids 

shallow  (below  cascades  ?) 
big  rush  basket 
foot 

(my)  foot 

'  Cf.  verb  p'owok!-. 
'  Cf.  balan. 
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san-i-(t'k') 

t'gam  sa*l-i' 
Dal-salsan 

sdma 

samd-xa  (adv.) 
Al-sawen-t'a-dis 
sbexal-t'a 
sbin 

Sbin-k' 

s-elek"" 
s'em 
se^ndi 
sen-(t'k') 
sens 

se^ns-i-x-Cd^k'),  se^ns-i-(t'k') ' 
se^yan 

da-sgaxi,  -sgaxi-t' 
al-sgenh-it' 
de^-sg^-t' 
de-sge-t'a* 

sge^^-xap' 

sg6^-xab-a-(t'k') 

sgisi 
da-sguli 
de-sgwegwek' 
sgwini 

de-sgw6gw-en-t',  -sgw6gw-6^k 

-sgwegwh  V 
sgwogwo^k"" 
will  s'idib-i' 


s'lm 


(my)  belt 

belt  of  elk  skin 
(village   name) 
summer 

in  summer 
(mountain  name) 
(epithet  of  young  Eagle) 
beaver 

Applegate  creek 
black  paint,  writing 
long  acorn-pestle  of  stone 
duck 

panther   (myth  name) 
(my)  hair 
bug  (sp.  ?)2 
(my)  head-hair 

inner  bark  of  cedar  used  as  tinder 
sharp-mouthed,  long-snouted 
black  (as  epithet  of  crow) 
left-handed 

left  (hand) 

hat 

(my)  hat 

coyote 
short 

see  de-sgw6gw-ent* 
raccoon 
,  worn  out,  half  gone 

robin 

house  wall  (planks  reaching  from 
cross  beams  to  ground  and  form- 
ing inner  wall  of  house) 

animal  (sp.  ?) 


'  Cf.  verb  ts/elel-. 

'Used  for  headache  by  putting  next  to  nostrils  to  let  out  blood  by  scratching. 

'  Cf.  seen-. 
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s'imi-l 
sin- 

s'in-i'-x-(d^k') 

p'im  sinixda 
s'ln 
si4iskn 
siw-i-(xa) 

s  ix 
siyd,*^p-(xa) 

smak' 
sm^la^^x 
ha-s"6" 
-s'ogw- 

xa*-s  'ogw-i-  (dam) 

s'ugw-kn 

s'ugw-kn-(t'k'),    s'ugu-n-i- 
(t'k') 
s'oni 

s-o"m-kl-(t'k') 

S'omol-k' 

s"om-loh61xa^s 

suns' 

s'uhu'' 

s'liluk' 

s'lim-xi^ 

suin-xi-(t'k') 
s'ux 
swayku 
t'dd-(a) 

(wi-)t'ad-i 
fan 

Da-t'  an-eld*t 'gwat' 

t'a-wa-(xa) 
t'bkl 


dew- 
nose 

(my)  nose 

"salmon  its-nose,-"  swallow 
wood-coals 

very  old  decrepit  woman 
(his)    sister's    child,     (his)    brother's 

child 
venison 

(her)     sister's     husband,     husband's 

brother 
twins 

arrow  shaft 
in  middle  (of  house) 

between    (us) 

basket  made  of  roots 
(my)  basket 

mountain 

(my)  mountain 

(village  name) 

see  verb  lohoy-ald- 
thick,  deep 
quail 
cricket 

paddle,  mush  stirrer 

(my)  paddle 
bird 

hermaphrodite 
(his)  father's  sister 

(my)  father's  sister 
squirrel 

"  Squirrel-tongued  "   (girl's  name) 

see  wa-(xa) 

brush  used  for  medical  purposes  (sp.  ?) 


'  Cf .  verb  ts'/iimu^m-t'a- 
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t'balt' 

t'be'k'" 

t'bele^s 

t'elma 

t'ga 

t'ga-u-(t'k') 

La-t'gau 
t'gkl 
t'gdlt'gal-i-(t'k') 

t'galt'gal-i-x-(da-gwa) 
t'gkm 

Dak'-t'gam-i-k' 

t'gdnt'gan 
t'gd^' 

t'gd^p'-(dek') 
t'gebe-si' 
t'gel^  nagai- 
-t'gem  ^ 

t'geme-t'-it' 

al-t'g^m 

gwen-t'g^m 

h  a-gwel-t  'g^^mt  'gam 

ddk  !oloi-t'gemet'it' 
al-t'gey-kp-x 

al-t'gey^-p'-it' 
dr-t'giliu  lani'- 
t'goh6x 
t'g6'« 

t'g6i-i-(t'k') 
al-t'gu'^s' 

al-t'guyu'^s-it' 
t'gu^m 
al-t'gun-kp-x 

menk  ^al-t'gunkpx 
t'gwk 
t'gwald" 


snail 

shinny  ball 
pine-nut 
acorn-pestle 
earth,  land 
(my)  land 
(village  name) 
sugar-pine,  sugar-pine  nuts 
(my)   stomach 

(his  own)  stomach 
elk,  armor  of  elk  hide 

"Above   which    are   elks"    (village 
name) 
fly 
horn 

(my)    horn 
gall 

drop  down,  fall 
black 

pi. 

black 

black-necked 

down  in  dark  places 

black-cheeked 
round 

pi. 
jump  around  in  war-dance 
quail   (?) 
leggings 

(my)   leggings 
white 

pi. 
rattlesnake 
rolled-up 

"bear  rolled-up,"  doormouse  (?) 
thunder 
hooting  owl 


*  Cf .  verb  t'geme-t!-. 
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t'gwkn 

Ha-fgwd-'^xi 

t'gwaykm 

t'gwe*l-km-x 

t'gwMk"' 

t'gwil 

t'gwi*nt'gw-i-(t'k'), 

t'gwi'nt'gwan-i-(t'k') 

Ha-t'il 
t'fs 

t'l't'-al 
al-t'mil-kp-x 
al-t'mili-p'-it' 

t'mu"gkl 
t'-6p-(xa) 

de-t'ulu^p' 
de-t'ulu^p'-it' 

t  !agam^ 

-t!ai 

-t!dya-t'-it' 
s'al-t!ai 
gwit^iu-t  !di 

t!ak' 

t!a^k'^ 

be^-t!awkk' 

xilam  t!egal-ix-i 

t'.eimi^s^ 

tle'k'" 

tle^k'wi 

tlelk 

t!elk 

t!elk-(t'k') 

t!eld"-t'an 
al-t!e"s--it' 


slave 

(Umpqua  village) 

lark 

scouring-rush 

"rat"  (sp.  ?) 

hazel  brush,  hazel  nut 

(my)  upper  arm 

(village   name) 

gopher 

thin 

smooth 

pi. 
twisted  shells  (sp.  ?) 
see  6p-(xa) 
dull,  not  sharp 

pl. 
lake 
narrow 

slim,  narrow 

slim-wristed 
fresh-water  mussel 
spoon 
spring   month    when    there    is   much 

wind  (?  April) 
skull 

one  hundred 
yellowhamm-er 
big  trout 
shinny  stick 
louse 

(my)  louse 

pl. 
little-eyed  (epithet  of  squirrel) 


'  Perhaps  same  word  as  preceding. 
'  Perhaps  t.'ii-mi^'s,  "  one  male." 
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t  !ewex 

flea 

t!i'- 

t!i-(t'k') 
tiMa'p'a 

male,  husband 
(my)  husband 
husband,  man 

t!iba-,  tlibk-k"' 

t!iba-gw-kn-(t'k') 
tlibis-f 

pancreas 

(my)  pancreas 
ants 

t!oit' 

one-horned  deer 

t!omx-i-(xa) 

(wi-)t!omx-ku 
Ha-t!6"n-k' 

(her)   parent-in-law 

(my)  parent-in-law 
(village  name) 

t!on6"s- 

humming-bird 

t!os-6" 

ddk  !oloi-t  !us"u's-gwat' 

small,  a  little 
small-cheeked 

al-t!u'es--it' 

little-eyed  (epithet  of  squirrel) 

V.n'V 

gambling  bones 

tluxu'i- 

driftwood 

ts!a-(xa) 

(wi-)ts!a-i 
ts-!ry-k-(t'k') 

ts-  !d'^s- 

ts  !dkix 

(her)    brother's    child,     (his)    sister's 

child 
(my)  nephew 

(my)  nephew  (myth  form) 
blue  jay 
hill 

ts"  !km-x 
da-ts'!kmx' 

strong 
sick 

Dak'-tsla^-al-d^ 

Klamath  Indian 

ts  !amal 

mouse 

ts!an 

da-ts"  !ana^-t' 

porcupine  (?) 
about  to  die 

ts'  la'sap' 

berr\--bush  (sp.  ?) 

Dak'-ts!asifi 

(village  name) 

ts!au 

ts!a^\'-kn-(t'k') 
Dak'-ts  !a^\'-an-d^ 

large  body  of  water,  ocean  flood 
(my)  ocean 
Klamath  Indian 

ts"  !axd*n 

lizard  (sp.  ?) 

*C£.  verb  t/ulUtfal-. 

'Cf.  verb  -t/oxox-. 

'  Cf .  verb  da-ts!aam-x- 
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ts!ayklt' 
ts  !aykl-x 

ts-!6k'ts-!ag-i-(t'k') 
ts"  lelkm  * 
ts'  !elei 

ts-!elei-(t'k') 

ts"  !^n%" 
ts-  \€^ts-  le^ 
de-tslid-kk'"^ 
ts"  !iddx-gwa 
ts-!fk'-(dek') 
ts"!i'-(t'gwa) 

al-ts"  !il 

al-ts-!ili-t'-it' 

ddk!oloi-ts-!il 
ts"!ili'k!-i-(t'k') 

ts"!ixi 

ts"  !ixi  mahki 
ts"  !ixi-k  io'lts"  !am^ 
ts"  !51x 
s"al-ts"!un-kp-x 

s"al-ts'  !unu-p'-it' 
ts"  !un%" 
i-ts"  !6-p*-al 
de-ts"!ugu"' 

de-ts"  !ugu-t' 

de-ts"  !ugu'[h]-it' 

ts"  !uk' 

gd?  ts"ug[w]-d* 
di-ts"  !uk' 

ts"!urm* 

ts"!ulm-i-(t'k') 

uauk!-i-(t'k') 

li'liik  !-i-x-(da-gwa) 
u'^xi 


pinon  jay 

wet 

(my)  backbone 

hail 

eye 

(my)  eye 

wild-rose  berry 
small  bird  (sp.  ?) 
reddish 

disease-spirit,   "pain" 
(my)  flesh 

(his  own)  flesh 
red 

pi. 

red-cheeked 
(my)  elbow 
dog 

"dog  big,"  horse 
(name  of  Sun's  servant) 
dentalia 
straight 

Pl- 
deer-skin  cap  with  woodpecker  tails 

sharp-clawed 

sharp-pointed 

sharp-pointed 

pl. 
Indian  rope 

bowstring 

Indian  rope 
wart 

(my)  wart 
(my)  head-hair 

(his  own)  hair 
deer-skin    pouch   for  receiving  seeds 
when  beaten  from  stalk 


'  Cf .  verb  ts'lele-m- 
'Cf.  -tsHlf 


'  Cf.  verb  de-ts  !ugu-. 
*Cf.  verb  al-ts'/iilm-. 
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wa-(de) 

wa-(xa) 
t'a-wa-(xa) 

wa*d-i-x-(d^k) 
al-^wa*d-i-(de) 
be*  ^wa*d-i' 

wagd-t'a* 

waiwi' 

waiwi'-(t'^k') 

wak'd-i-(xa) 

wkx 

han-wax-g-kn 

wayk 

wayau-(xa) 

wigi-n 

wi^i-n 

Al-wildm-xa-dis 

he^^-wildmxa 
wilku 

wildu-(t'ek') 

will,  will 
wili-(t'k') 
de-de-wili'-da 
wili-hdu-(t'ek') 

dan  wi'li' 

-win-i- 
ll a-^win-i-(de) 
xa*-^win-hi 
xa-bin-win-i 

wini-t' 
ge  winit' 
de-^winit* 

ha^-wit' 

wits' !am-kk"',  wits' !am-k 


to,  at  (me) 
to,  at  (him) 

(his)  younger  brother 

(his)  younger  sister 
(my)  body 

towards  (me) 

"sun  its-body,"  all  day  long 

which   one? 

girl,  female 
(my)  girl 

(his)  mother's  brother's  son 

bush  with  edible  root  (sp.  ?) 

creek 

across  the  creek 

knife 

(his)  daughter-in-law 

small  red  lizard 

different 

(mountain  name) 

beyond  Alwildmxa-dis 
arrow 

(my)  arrow 

house 

(my)  house 
door 

(my)  friend  (used  as  term  of  greet- 
ing 

big  stone  knife 

inside  of  (me) 
half-way 
half  full 

tired  out,  exhausted 
proceeding  that  far 
proceeding,  going  ahead,  reaching 
to 

getting  even  (in  reply) 
flint  flaker,  fire-driller 
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wogit' 
wuPx 

wo"na'k"^-dan 
wo'^Iu-n-Ct'k') 
wu"l[h]-km' 

xa*- 

xa*[h]-km-(t'k') 
xa*[h]-ain-(de) 

xagd-(xa) 

(wi-)xaga-I 
xam^k' 
xan' 

xan-km-(t'k') 
xda-(xa) 

(wi-)xda-i 
xda-n  * 
xdeit' 
-xdil% 

xa*-xdiFs 

gwen-xdiFs 
x^m 
xi 

xiy-a-(t'k') 

ha-xiya-^xi  ha'p'di 

xi-bini 

xin-t' 
xi-gwal-t' 
xil-km 

han-xilm-i 

xiFk'wi* 
xiinn-i-(xa) 

xin' 


frog 

enemy,  Shasta  Indian 
old 
pl. 

(my)  eyebrows 

menstrual  round-dance 

back,  waist 
(my)  back 
on  (my)  back 

(his)  mother's  sister 

(my)  mother's  sister 
grizzly  bear 
urine 

(my)  urine 
(his)  father's  brother 

(my)  father's  brother 
eel 

flute  of  wild  parsnip 
slim 

slim-waisted 

slim-necked 
raven 
water 

(my)  water 

"being-in-the- water  small,"   mink 

three 

three  times 
fresh  (of  meat) 
sick,  dead  person,  ghost 

"Across  where  ghosts   are,"   land 
of  ghosts 
billet  in  woman's  shinny-game 
(his)    relative   by   marriage   interme- 
diate relative  having  died 
mucus 


'  Cf.  verb  wunu^n-. 
'Cf.  verb  wuhlh-atn- 
'  Cf.  verb  xalaxam-. 


*  Cf .  verb  xdaaxda-gwa- . 
*Cf.  verb  xili'u^-xa-. 
•Cf.  verb  xinHxan-p'-. 
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XIU 

t'gap'-xT'u-t' 
t'gap'-xru-(t'ek') 

xle^p-x* 

xliwi 
xnik' 
x6 

xa*-x6 
xum^ 

cix-xum 

xum-k 

xunia-x-(dek') 

xum^-t' 

ha-xo"n-hi 

xu"l-i-(t'k') 

xu'^-n^,  xu^-n  {adv.) 

Ya*gal-d^s 

yana  yahaFs 

yak'^ 

yal 

Ha-ya^l-ba'ls-da 

Gel-yal-k' 

ykmx 

yamx-(dek') 
yan(?)  la^i'- 
yank 

yan-gwks^ 
yknx 
yap!k 
yau- 

yaw-k-(t'k') 

dal-,  da*-yaw-a-(de) 

da*-t'ga*-yawk*-da 


bush   from   hard  wood   of  which   ca- 
mass-stick  is  made 
camass-stick 
(my)   camass-stick 

roundish    dough-like    cake    of    deer- 
fat  or  camass 

feathers  worn  in  war-dance 

acorn  dough 

fir 

among  firs 

dry- 
dried  venison 
food 
(my)  food 

lean 

just  for  nothing,  with  no  reason 

(my)  brains 

night 

Umpqua  Indian 

black  acorn,  chief  acorn 

wildcat 

pine 

"In  its  tall  pines"  (village  name) 
"Abreast  of  pines"  (village  name) 

fat,  grease 

(my)  fat 
become  stuck  (?)  (86,  15) 
acorn,  oak 
"white-barked  oak" 
"tall  tree  with  rough  reddish  bark" 
person,  people 
ribs 

(my)  ribs 

at  (my)  side 

"beside-earth-its-rib,"  north 


'  Cf.  verb  -xlep.'exlab-. 

'Cf.  verb  xo^m-an-. 

'  Perhaps  compounded  of  yana  and  -gwdsi,  "  yellow." 
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da-yawdnt  !i-xi 

yax 

yaxa  dkn 

yek'-dal 

ye^^k' 

ye®k  !iy^* 

yel 

yel^x 

yel^x-(dek') 
y^t' 
ye*-xi  ^ 
dan  y6*w-ald-an-i'^ 

yibdxam 
yid-i-(xa) 
yik'kt' 
yilwa^s 
yiwi-n ' 

yiwin-(d^k') 
p!i'  yog[w]-d'' 
da-yo^gdm-xa  (adv.) 
b  ai-yugw-  k-  (t  'k ' ) 
yo^k"^ 

y6k![w]-a-(t'k'),  yo^k'[w]-a- 
(t'kO 

yo^'au 
yu^k'ama 

yu^'uma'-da,  yuk!uma*-da 

di^-t'ga*-yuk  !uTna*-da 
yolk 

yo"lkp-x-(dek') 
yols 

yulu-m,  yulk-m 
yom 

yo'^-k-(t'k') 


on  one  side,  on  the  other  side,  half 

graveyard 

water-worn  flat  rock 

in  the  brush 

cinders 

sparrow-hawk 

whip 

burden-basket 

(my)  burden  basket 
tears 

needle,  awl 
"always   returning   to    rocks,"   otter 

(myth  name) 
small  skunk 
(her)  husband's  sister 
long-tailed  red  deer 
hazel  switch 
speech 

(my)  speech 
fireplace 
fall,  antumn 
(my)   rescuer 
bone 

(my)  bone 

marrow 
salmon-tail 

(his)  salmon-tail 

"  at-rear-end-of-earth-its- tail,"  west 

fox 

(my)  guardian  spirit 

steel-head  salmon 

eagle 

blood 

(my)  blood 


*  Cf.  verb  yegwegw-. 

'Cf.  verb  yewew-dld-. 

'  Cf.  verbs  yaway-  and  yiwiyati^. 
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Yuk'yak'wa  (name  of  salt  lick  where  deer  were 

caught) 

yu'k!al-x,  yu'^k'al-x  teeth 

yu'k!alx-(d^k')  (my)  teeth 

yup'  woman's  basket-cap 

yu"b-i-(t'k')  (my)  basket  cap 

y6t'i^  alive 

yut'ihi  pi- 

yut!u-n^  white  duck 

yu'xg-an  trout 


'  Perhaps  >=  y<5-t'  hi.     Cf.  verb  yowo 
'Cf.  verb  -yutluyad-. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Originally  published  as  University  of  Pennsylvania  Anthropological  Publica- 
tions 2(1)  (1909).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  Museum,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  notes  correspond  to  numbers  placed  in  the  margins  of  the 
Texts. 

1.  In  addition,  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  theoretical  forms,  (p.  325) 

2.  "Come  and  copulate!  Come  and  copulate!"  she  said  (they  say). (p.  351) 

3.  "I'll  copulate. "(p.  351) 

4.  She  stretched  her  legs  apart.  Then,  they  say,  he  slept  with  her.  Then  she 
squeezed  her  legs  together.  "I  don't  want  her  to  do  that  to  me!"  (said  Daldal). 
Now  he  was  nearly  breathless.  "O  elder  brother!"  There  he  went  (Daldal  the 
elder);  he  used  a  'flint-flaker'  and  split  her  legs  apart,  (p.  351) 

5.  More  correctly,  the  aorist  stem  tc.'ucum-.  (p.  392) 

6.  Sapir  inadvertently  omitted  the  translation  of  two  Takelma  sentences 
here:  "Sharp-mouthed,  sharp-clawed  copulator  with  your  mother,"  he  was 
called.  "What  are  you  saying?"  (p.  401) 

7.  S-copulator  with  your  mother. (p.  401) 

8.  Then  he  discovered  she  had  nothing  for  a  vagina,  (p.  423) 

9.  For  "the  warriors  assembled  together"  read  "he  assembled  the  warriors 
together"  {waHtlemem,  from  the  stem  tfemem  "to  gather  (people)  together. ")(p.  4! 

10.  "Here  is  a  vagina  for  you,"  they  said  to  their  father,  and  gave  him  a  vagina. 
And  they  said  to  their  mother,  "Here  is  a  penis  for  you,  here  are  testicles  for 
you."  "Here  are  intestines  for  you,"  they  said  to  their  father;  they  gave  the 
children  to  their  father  to  eat.  (p.  441) 

11.  See  The  Takelma  Language,  p.  261,  note  l.(p.  441) 

12.  "Here  are  testicles  for  you,"  they  said  to  their  mother.  "Here  is  a  vagina 
for  you,  and  breasts.  Here  are  children  for  you,"  (they  said  to  their  father).(p.  443 

13.  "Here,  father,  is  a  vagina  for  you.  Here,  mother,  are  testicles  for  you,  here 
is  a  penis  for  you,"  they  said;  they  gave  the  intestines  to  their  mother,  (p.  445) 

14.  "Here  are  testicles  for  you,  here  is  a  penis  for  you,"  (they  said  to  their 
mother).  "Here  is  a  vagina  for  you,  father,  here  are  breasts  for  you. "(p.  449) 

15.  The  suffix  -kwan  in  ik!u"fndnkwan"'ihey  prepared  themselves"  is  probably 
the  plural  form  of  the  indirect  relative  -kwa.  See  The  Takelma  Language,  pp. 
148-149  and  247-249. (p.  458) 

16.  For  "one  child  did  grow  up"  read  "he  caused  one  child  to  grow  up."  (p.  469) 

17.  For  "Not  in  that  fashion!"  read  "Do  not  say  that!" (p.  493) 

18.  Add  an  entry:  sel  "kingfisher."  (p.  535) 


Errata  to  Takelma  Texts 


Edward  Sapir  marked  a  number  of  corrigenda  in  his  own  copy  of  Takelma 
Texts,  now  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  Institute  of  Foreign  Studies  in  Tokyo.  Many  of 
these  were  published  in  Notes  on  Chasta  Costa  Phonology  and  Morphology 
(Sapir  1914c,  265-267).  In  the  present  edition,  the  erroneous  forms  have  been 
corrected  using  a  photographic  process,  following  Sapir's  manuscript  cor- 
rigenda. The  list  below  is  a  record  of  all  changes  that  were  made  for  this  edition. 


Original 

Present 

Original 

Corrected 

Page 

Line 

Page 

Form 

Form 

24 

8 

338 

ha'xda* 

haxda^ 

24 

11 

338 

m'^s 

mi'^s 

25 

3 

339 

da-it!amak 

da-idamak 

25 

8 

339 

Abaigini^k'. 

Abaigini^k'. 

26 

12 

340 

gini^k. 

gini^k'. 

30 

11 

344 

give  it  me  to  it  to  eat 

give  it  me  to  eat 

31 

14 

345 

mu"xdanhi 

mu"*xdanhi 

32 

1 

346 

holdidg 

holding 

41 

fn. 

355 

note  1,  p.  3. 

note  1,  p.  31. 

50 

1 

364 

ts!aip'k2 

tslaipk^ 

50 

2 

364 

ok'igam^ 

ok'igam'' 

50 

fn. 

364 

[not  given] 

^Inferentials. 

57 

4 

371 

desgwogwent' 

desgwogwent' 

61 

12 

375 

yala^k 

yala^k' 

71 

4 

385 

hawa=*pi'- 

ha^wapli'- 

71 

15 

385 

Ikwe^xi 

Ik'we^xi 

71 

16 

385 

bayewe' 

bayewe'^ 

75 

3 

389 

xambili" 

xambili"* 

79 

fn.l 

393 

Sapir 

Sapir, 

85 

10 

399 

finished 

finished. 

88 

9 

402 

wi'is 

wi's 

92 

4 

406 

klemel; 

klemei; 

94 

2 

408 

nak'wok'. 

nak'wok' 

95 

24 

409 

whats 

what's 

100 

1 

414 

yeuk'i^?' 

yeuk'i^?' 

101 

15 

415 

trapped^ 

trapped  ^ 

108 

9 

422 

disgot'olha 

disgot!61ha 

109 

11 

423 

ba^p'-seeds. 

ba^p'-seeds. 

110 

3 

424 

p'elekwa; 

p'elek'wa; 

117 

fn.2 

431 

didhthong 

diphthong 
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Original 

Present 

Original 

Corrected 

Page 

Line 

Page 

Form 

Form 

119 

fn. 

433 

Athabascan 

Athabascan 

120 

16 

434 

t'ga^ 

t'ga^ 

120 

17 

435 

Gwi'^ne 

Gwl'^ne 

124 

7 

438 

gingat' 

gingat' 

133 

10 

447 

sbexalt'a, 

sbexalt'a," 

134 

8 

448 

opxakan, 

6pxak!an, 

146 

3 

460 

ag 

ga 

147 

15 

461 

Thus 

"Thus 

154 

11 

468 

Gane 

Ganehi* 

156 

21 

470 

"Kai^wa 

"K'ai^wa 

171 

fn.9 

485 

grandfather 

grandmother 

172 

fn.2 

486 

war-dance, 

war-dance. 

173 

22 

487 

s-omloholxa's 

s-omloholxa^s 

178 

19 

492 

ganat', 

ga  nat', 

182 

17 

496 

ts!a-imat, 

ts!a-imat', 

184 

16 

498 

gwelius-i 

gweHIus-i 

189 

fn.4 

503 

Yuk'yak'wa 

Yuk'yak'wa 

191 

fn.8 

505 

when  did 

when  will 

194 

14 

508 

t'omoman? 

t!omoman? 

195 

5 

509 

shall 

shalt 

195 

13 

509 

shall 

shalt 

196 

21 

510 

sallatsak'," 

sallats!ak'," 

206 

22 

520 

:gwenai-a^s 

:gwenai-ia*s 

209 

33 

523 

beat  off  back 

beat  off  bark 

218 

25 

532 

p[]-xa- 

p'el-xa- 

222 

6 

536 

da^ 

da^- 

230 

31 

544 

tsai-m-, 

ts-!ai-m-. 

231 

30 

545 

ha-dak' 

ha-dak'- 

233 

17 

547 

drawns 

dawns 

234 

27 

548 

mensrtaul 

menstrual 

236 

4 

550 

supernaturally 

supernaturally) 

239 

30 

553 

tion) 

tion);  be  born 

243 

13 

557 

delg-an-x-(dek') 

delg-an-x-(dek') 
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xa"[h]-am-(t'k') 

xa^[h]-am-(t'k') 

Mrs.  Frances  Johnson  (Gwisgwashan), 

consultant  to  Edward  Sapir,  Siletz,  Oregon,  1906. 

(Photograph  by  Edward  Sapir.  Courtesy  of  the  Library  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia.) 


The  Discourse  Patterning  of  a  Takelma  Text 
"Coyote  and  His  Rock  Grandson" 

Dell  Hymes 


Introduction 


The  texts  of  many  American  Indian  languages  have  been  found  in  recent 
years  to  be  patterned  in  terms  of  lines  and  groups  of  lines.  Takelma  is  one  of 
these.  The  first  text  of  Sapir's  collection,  "Coyote  and  His  Rock  Grandson,"  is 
presented  below  in  a  line  and  line-group  format  to  show  that  this  is  the  case,  and 
to  show  the  importance  of  working  with  the  entire  collection  in  this  fashion  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible  about  the  use  to  which  such  patterning  was  put  by 
the  narrator,  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson. 

We  do  not  know  what  intonation  contours  Mrs.  Johnson  used  in  telling  these 
stories,  or  where  she  paused.  To  know  such  things  might  make  a  difference  to 
the  patterning  one  finds  in  the  stories,  and  it  would  certainly  help  to  bring  the 
stories  alive.  Yet  the  words  and  phrases  themselves  show  so  much  parallelism 
and  selective  repetition  that  we  can  still  discover  an  organization  which  makes 
the  stories  more  readable  and  more  meaningful. 

Takelma  is  one  of  the  many  American  Indian  languages  in  which  four  is  a 
significant  number  for  patterning.  Along  with  four  goes  pairing.  We  see  this  in 
the  first  lines  of  the  text  presented  here.  On  one  side  are  two  (Wolf,  Panther); 
on  the  other  side,  to  be  sure,  three  (Coyote,  his  wife  Crane,  and  his  daughter), 
but  they  are  presented  in  wording  that  gives  four  phrases  for  persons  (Coyote, 
Crane,  Coyote's  wife,  his  daughter),  then  adds  two  lines  about  the  daughter  to 
make  four  introductory  lines  altogether,  including  a  closing  repetition  of 
'daughter'  in  lines  2  and  4.  Throughout  the  story  actions  are  expressed  in  dou- 
bled form,  recalling  perhaps  the  doubling  of  expression  in  the  Hebrew  Psalms: 
she  took  off  her  skirt,  she  bathed;  Otter  came  paddling  with  his  canoe,  he 
landed  with  his  canoe;  he  stole  the  girl,  he  took  her  with  him;  he  put  a  stone  in 
her,  he  took  her  to  his  house;  the  girl  was  pregnant,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child. 
Repetitions  sometimes  make  successive  pairs  partly  parallel:  daughter,  as  men- 
tioned for  lines  2  and  4;  bathe  (6,  8);  took  her  (12,  14). 

Such  patterning  is  never  mechanical.  A  story  teller  has  more  than  one  option 
in  mapping  the  sequence  of  incident  into  the  patterning  of  groups  of  lines,  and 
sometimes  may  make  use  of  an  alternative  principle  for  the  sake  of  intensity. 
Mrs.  Johnson  may  do  this  in  colloquies  in  this  story,  where  one  finds  not  two  or 
four,  but  three  pairs  of  exchanges  (34-45  ,  51-58). 
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Turns  of  talk  are  always  relevant  units  in  such  patterning.  So  are  occurrences 
of  two  initial  particles,  gane(hP)  and  mi-(hP).  Indeed,  their  recurrence  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  structure  that  it  must  be  shown  in  the  English  translation,  by 
always  translating  each  the  same:  'then'  and  'now'  respectively.  Notice  that  in 
this  text  mi-(hP)  'now'  sometimes  marks  the  first  of  two  groups  of  lines  linked  in 
a  verse  (13-16;  116-119),  and  sometimes  the  second  (9-12,  21-24).  Study  of  other 
texts  may  show  a  stylistic  significance. 

The  two  particles  are  sometimes  followed  by  -hP.  This  is  shown  in  the  trans- 
lation by  a  comma  following  the  'then'  or  'now'.  The  form  -hP  has  no  lexical 
meaning  of  its  own.  Because  of  this,  and  because  it  is  found  only  in  myths,  Sapir 
conjectured  that  it  is  a  quotative  element  {The  Takelma  Language,  p.  274)  and 
gives  it  the  translation  'it  is  said'.  But  -hP  is  unlike  any  verb  of  saying  in  Takel- 
ma, and  very  like  the  emphatic  particle  hi  {The  Takelma  Language,  p.  272), 
which  like  -hP  is  commonly  postposed,  following  pronouns  and  demon- 
stratives. -hP  and  hi  seem  to  be  variants,  both  having  an  emphatic  force.  Since 
Sapir  in  his  field  notebooks  sometimes  abbreviates  gane-(hi'^)  so  that  one  can- 
not always  be  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  followed  by  -/i/^,  it  seems  all  the  better 
to  avoid  a  lexical  translation,  except  where  strongly  indicated,  as  in  the  contrast 
between  'he  said'  with  and  without  -/iP  in  lines  50  and  57. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  learned  about  such  patterning,  both  in  general  and  in 
Takelma.  Enough  is  known  to  show  here  what  it  is  like,  but  almost  all  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  stories  remain  to  be  analyzed  in  this  way.  (In  addition  to  this  text,  I 
have  worked  out  no.  10,  "Coyote  Goes  Courting";  no.  17,  "The  Otter  Brothers 
Recover  their  Father's  Heart";  and  passages  of  no.  5,  "Coyote  and  Fox,"  and 
no.  14,  "Eagle  and  Grizzly  Bears".)  When  all  ofthe  stories  have  been  analyzed, 
we  will  be  able  to  have  more  confidence  that  the  form  we  find  in  a  particular 
story  is  as  true  as  possible  to  the  original  telling.  We  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
more  fully  what  is  specific  to  these  texts,  and  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
universal  principles  from  which  their  patterning  emerges. 


Notes  on  format 


The  lines  are  given  numbers  (1-201)  for  ease  of  reference.  The  line  numbers 
make  it  possible  to  say  precisely  where  something  occurs. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  the  major  acts,  or  scenes,  of  the  story.  Headings 
are  supplied  to  indicate  their  focus  and  unity.  There  are  four  major  acts,  or 
scenes,  in  this  story:  Otter  takes  Coyote's  daughter;  Otter's  child  seeks  its 
grandparents;  he  rights  their  wrongs;  he  and  his  family  bring  them  salmon. 

Lower  case  letters  in  parentheses  ((a),  (b),  etc.)  indicate  groups  of  lines  that 
constitute  a  verse.  Capital  letters  in  parentheses  ((A),  (B),  etc.)  indicate 
groups  of  verses  that  constitute  a  stanza. 
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The  original  Takelma  text,  rearranged  in  lines  to  match  the  analytic  transla- 
tion, faces  the  latter.  The  orthography  is  a  phonemic  revision  of  that  used  by 
Sapir,  as  explained  in  note  1  following  the  text. 
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Coyote  and  His  Rock  Grandson^ 


1 

Ba-xdis  hulk  will  ixdil; 

2 

Sgisi  me-x  sglsi  gu-xda  beyan, 

3 

mi'^sga^  di-hele-ya^  wa-iwi-, 

4 

Sgisi  beyan. 

5 

Ganehi^  ha-i-  altgem  ba-dinPx, 

6 

daho-xa  wa-iwi-  ^aga-ida'-'. 

7 

Dugwitgwa  ba-ixodoxat, 

8 

^agai^. 

9 

Ey  silnagaP  mi-sga^  bumxi  dap^a-la-u 

10 

ey  ba-isilixgwa. 

11 

Mi-  hoyoi-  wa-iwi-, 

12 

ya-nk^. 

13 

Mi-hi^  dan  ba^ilele^k, 

14 

hawilitgwa  ginik^. 

15 

Wa-iwi-  mahwi-^, 

16 

ha-pxwi-  ^a-ima^ak. 

17 

Gani-hi^  Sglsi  wa-iwi-  hadolol, 

18 

6-t, 

19 

du-gr  ya  fayak  haxiya. 

20 

Mi-hi^  albinix  la-le-. 

21 

Ulum  ^lyin  mahai  t'omo-mt  Sgisi, 

22 

mi-  Sgisi  ^iyin  we-tgin, 

23 

^lyax  ya  ogoigin. 

24 

tgwan  kerne -n  Sgisi. 

25 

Ani-^  yok^o-i-, 

26 

gwi  giniyagwanma^, 

27 

Sgisi 

28 

beyan. 

II 


29  Mi-  ^aiyuwo^  hapxi, 

30  kayai^. 

31  Mi-  mahai  la-le-  hapxitl-ta  ^a-imadak. 

32  Malake-hi, 
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Coyote  and  His  Rock  Grandson 


I.     [Coyote's  daughter  is  taken  by  Otter.] 

(A)(a)     Wolf,  Panther,  with  ten  houses;  1 

Coyote,  Coyote's  wife  Crane,  his  daughter,  2 

one  girl  sleeping  on  a  platform,  3 

Coyote's  daughter.  4 

(b)    Then  black  clouds  spread  out  in  long  strips,  5 

at  evening  as  the  girl  was  bathing.  6 

She  took  off  her  skirt,  7 

she  bathed.  8 

(B)(c)     One  young  Otter  came  paddling  in  his  canoe,  9 

he  landed  with  his  canoe.  10 

Now  he  stole  the  girl,  11 

he  took  her  with  him.  12 

(d)     Now  he  put  a  stone  up  in  her,  13 

he  took  her  into  his  house.  14 

The  girl  was. pregnant,  15 

she  gave  birth  to  a  child.  16 

(C)(e)     Then,  Coyote  missed  the  girl,  17 

he  looked  for  her,  18 

he  found  just  her  skirt  in  the  water.  19 

(f)     Now,  he  went  into  mourning. 

(D)(g)     Before  Coyote  used  to  kill  large  deer,  21 

Now  Coyote  was  deprived  of  deer,  22 

he  was  given  just  fawns,  23 

Coyote  was  made  into  a  slave.  24 

(h)     Where  she  had  been  taken,  25 

his  daughter,  26 

he  did  not  know,  27 

Coyote.  28 

II.     [The  child  grows  up  and  seeks  its  grandparents.] 

(i)     [The  child  insists  on  going./ 

(E)(i)     Now  the  child  was  born,  29 

it  grew  up.  30 

(j)     Now  the  boy  she  had  given  birth  to  became  big.  31 

She  told  him,  32 
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33  "Rasi-'^t  hinau-." 

34  Gane-hi^  ei  wikwa. 

35  "Hinde-  wiRasi  wada  ginakde-." 

36  "Da^maxau." 

37  "Ge  ginakde-." 

38  "Yelnada^." 

39  "Yanate-. 

40  Gwinatedi?" 

41  "Damolhe-t, 

42  i  •  c'opal, 

43  hadanxmole-t," 

44  nagahi^. 

45  "RasPt  wa-iwi-ta  bokdan  ba-ls." 

46  Mahai  la-le-  ha-pxit'eta. 


47  Mi-hi^  dalyewei^, 

48  ei  ba-sa-k^. 

49  "Gun-gun  hap-da  ya-n-te^," 

50  naga-ihi^. 

51  Wili  gadak  nagai^: 

52  tut  tut  tut. 

53  "Nekdi  ya-x  wili  gadak?" 

54  nagai^. 

55  "Ge  ya-x  wili  nagaitsdi?"^ 

56  "Gwinatadi  dexebenat?" 

57  "Ma-p^a  gwinatadi  ei-tp, 

58  ganatsi^  ei-te"^." 

59  "Ne  abailiu." 

60  Abailiwiliu^, 

61  ali-tbagin; 

62  sin^i-tgile^sgwa-^, 

63  yom  menge-  yahi  lale- 

64  AbaiginPk, 

65  ali-tbagatbak, 

66  yap^a  tie^i-leme^k, 

67  yap'^a  t'omo-m  aldil. 

68  "c'oko-osip!" 

69  c'ok  o-ogoyin, 

70  dakdagwa  kowu-. 

71  Gane-  xi  igina 

72  alpoupauhi. 

73  Gane-  ba^iyewe-n  aldil, 

74  c'ok  ogoyin. 
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"Your  mother's  parents  are  upriver." 

33 

(F)(k) 

Then,  he  traveled  about  in  his  canoe. 

34 

"Mother!  I  shall  go  to  my  grandparents." 

35 

—         "Far  away." 

36 

(1) 

"There  I  shall  go." 

37 

—         "You  will  get  lost." 

38 

(m) 

"I  shall  go. 

39 

"What  do  they  look  Hke?" 

40 

—         "Red-eared, 

41 

sharp-handed. 

42 

red  in  the  ear," 

43 

she  told  him. 

44 

"your  mother's  mother  has  a  long  neck." 

45 

(n) 

The  boy  had  become  big. 

46 

(ii) 

[First  house.] 

(G)(o) 

Now,  he  went  off. 

47 

he  paddled  his  canoe  upstream. 

48 

(P) 

"As  Otter's  child  I  go," 

49 

he  said,  indeed. 

50 

(H)(q) 

On  top  of  a  house  he  made  the  noise, 

51 

"Tul  tut  tul." 

52 

—         "Who  is  on  top  of  the  graveyard  house?" 

53 

someone  said. 

54 

(r) 

"There  is  a  graveyard  house,  you  say?" 

55 

—         "What  do  you  look  like,  you  who  spoke?" 

56 

(s) 

"What  do  you  people  look  like? 

57 

I  look  just  the  same." 

58 

—         "Well,  look  inside!" 

59 

(I)(t) 

He  looked  inside. 

60 

he  was  hit; 

61 

he  scratched  his  nose. 

62 

it  was  full  of  blood. 

63 

(u) 

He  went  inside. 

64 

he  hit  them  all. 

65 

he  did  away  with  the  people. 

66 

he  killed  all  the  people. 

67 

(J)(v) 

"Give  me  dentalia!" 

68 

(w) 

He  was  given  dentalia. 

69 

he  put  it  about  himself. 

70 

(X) 

Then  he  took  water. 

71 

he  blew  on  it. 

72 

(y) 

Then  he  made  them  all  recover; 

73 

he  was  given  dentalia. 

74 
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75 

Gane-  ya^. 

76 

"Gun-gun  hap-da  yan-te^," 

77 

nagai^. 

78 

Gane-, 

79 

"Nekda  ya-x  will  gadak?" 

80 

nagai^. 

81 

"Ge  ya-x  wili  nagaitadi?" 

82 

"Gwinatadi  dexebenat?" 

83 

"Ne  abailiu." 

84 

Abailiwilak^ 

85 

ali-tba-gin; 

86 

sin^i-tgile^sgwa. 

87 

yom  mengr  ya. 

88 

AbaiginPk, 

89 

ali-tbagatbak. 

90 

he^i-leme^k. 

91 

"c'oLx  o-6s  •  ip, 

92 

t'umuxdaba^." 

93 

c'ok  o-ogoyin. 

94 

Xi  ba-ya-nk^ 

95 

xi  igi-na; 

96 

ba-yewei^. 

97 

Gane-  ya^. 

98 

Xu-^n  la-le-. 

99 

Ei  ganau  ba-isa-k^. 

100 

Malaki  kabaxa, 

101 

"Ge  Rasi-^t  bokdan  ba-ls, 

102 

damolhe-t, 

103 

i  •  c'opal." 

104 

Aba-iginPk. 

105 

Alxi-k 

106 

dasgaxi. 

107 

hada-nxmolhe-t, 

108 

alxik 

109 

i  •  c'opal. 

110 

Wa-iwi-ta  ga^al  yewey^, 

111 

alxlk 

112 

bokdan  ba-ls, 

113 

gwe-lxda  ba-ls. 

114 

"Gadi  nakik  wihin^a, 

115 

wikasi?" 
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(Hi) 

(K)(z) 

(aa) 

(L)(bb) 


(cc) 
(dd) 

(M)(ee) 


(ff) 

(N)(gg) 

(hh) 


(iv) 
(0)(ii) 

(jj) 


[Second  house.] 


(kk) 


(11) 


Then  he  went. 

75 

"As  Otter's  child  I  go," 

76 

he  said. 

77 

Then, 

78 

—         "Who  is  on  top  of  the 

graveyard  house?" 

79 

someone  said. 

80 

"There  is  a  graveyard  house, 

you  say?" 

81 

—         "What  do  you  look  like, 

you  who 

spoke? 

82 

"Well,  look  inside." 

83 

He  looked  inside. 

84 

he  was  hit; 

85 

he  scratched  his  nose, 

86 

just  full  of  blood. 

87 

He  went  inside; 

88 

he  hit  them  all, 

89 

he  did  away  with  them. 

90 

"Give  me  dentalia. 

91 

because  you  hit  me." 

92 

He  was  given  dentalia. 

93 

He  took  up  water. 

94 

he  took  water; 

95 

they  recovered. 

96 

[Third  house.] 

Then  he  went. 

97 

It  became  night. 

98 

In  his  canoe  he  paddled  to  land 

99 

She  had  told  her  son: 

100 

"There  your  mother's  parents  have  a 

long  neck. 

101 

red  ears, 

102 

sharp  hands." 

103 

He  went  inside, 

104 

he  saw  him, 

105 

long-mouthed. 

106 

red  in  the  ear. 

107 

He  saw  him, 

108 

sharp-handed. 

109 

He  turned  to  the  woman. 

110 

he  saw  her. 

111 

long-necked. 

112 

long-legged. 

113 

"These  are  the  ones  my  mother 

spoke  of 

114 

my  mother's  parents?" 

115 
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III 


116 

Banx  tomokwa. 

117 

Mi-  xuma  ot, 

118 

yana  t'ayak, 

119 

Releu-. 

120 

Alxik  Rasa. 

121 

"Wikasi  wihin 

122 

melexina^. 

123 

'i-c'opai; 

124 

naga-ida^, 

125 

'Rasa  bokdan  ba-ls,' 

126 

naga-ida^." 

127 

Mi-hi^  t'ayak. 

128 

kwax. 

129 

"Gi-  ei'te^  Rasa." 

130 

"Ba-xdis  hapxda  mi-'*wa," 

131 

nagai^. 

132 

"Ba-^i-yuwunPn, 

133 

i-kwa-gwi^n." 

134 

Sgisi  mi-  kwa-x. 

135 

"Rasa-,  gi-  ei-te^. 

136 

Ba-de-p,  Rasa-! 

137 

Ba-nx  t'umiixi. 

138 

Yana  16-p! 

139 

Alhu-i^x  Rasa-, 

140 

s-i-x  yamxda  gelgulugwa^n." 

141 

Sgisi  ^iyin  mahai  t'omo-m 

142 

we-tgin. 

143 

^lyaxgayaogo-ygin, 

144 

^iyin  mahay  we-tgin. 

145 

Loboxa^, 

146 

yana  lobop. 

147 

Ra-want. 

148 

"Ba-ihemk  gasalhi. 

149 

bo-  wedesina^, 

150 

Ba-xdis  gu-xda  wedesink." 

151 

"Gi-  eme^  ei-te^, 

152 

wede  wedesbigam." 
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///.     [He  rights  their  wrongs.] 

(i)     [Hungry,  he  is  sure  he  has  found  them.  J 

(P)(mm)     He  was  dying  of  hunger.  116 

Now  he  looked  for  food,  117 

he  found  acorn  mush,  118 

he  gulped  it  down.  119 

(nn)     He  looked  at  his  mother's  parents:  120 

"It  is  my  grandfather,  121 

since  she  told  me,  122 

'sharp-handed',  123 

she  said;  124 

'Grandmother  has  a  long  neck,'  124 

she  said."  126 

Now,  he  had  found  them.  127 

(ii)     [They  wake,  and  he  asks  for  food.] 

(Q)(oo)     She  woke  up.  128 

"It  is  I,  grandmother!"  129 

(pp)     "It  must  be  Wolf's  children,"  130 

she  had  thought,  131 

"I'll  arouse  him,  132 

I'll  wake  him  up."  133 

(R)(qq)     Coyote  now  woke  up.  134 

(rr)     "Grandfather!  it  is  I.  135 

Get  up,  grandfather!  136 

I'm  dying  of  hunger.  137 

Pound  acorns!  (grandmother)  138 

Go  out  hunting,  grandfather!  139 

I  want  deer  fat."  140 

(Hi)     [He  frees  his  grandmother] 

(S)(ss)     Coyote  killed  a  large  deer,  141 

he  was  deprived  of  it.  142 

Just  a  fawn  he  was  given,  143 

he  was  deprived  of  large  deer.  144 

(tt)     She  pounded,  145 

she  pounded  acorns,  146 

she  put  them  in  a  sifting  basket. 

(T)(uu)     "Take  it  out  quickly,  148 

soon  it  will  be  taken  from  me,  149 

Wolf's  wife  will  take  it  from  me."  150 

(vv)     "I  am  here,  151 

It  will  not  be  taken  from  you. "  152 
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153  Xni(k)Remei-, 

154  abaihiwiliu^, 

155  dan  gadak  madak. 

156  Mihi^  baxdis  guxda 

157  mi-  wetgi, 

158  yana  mi-  wetgi. 

159  Gehi  yewei^, 

160  ali-tbagatbak. 

161  "Gi-  eme'^  ei-te^, 

162  wiRasi  i-tgwanye-git." 

163  Aldi-  t'omom, 

164  aldi  ka-ila-pa  t'omo-m. 


165  Dahoxa  yewei^  aldil, 

166  Sglsi  yewei^. 

167  ^lyax  ya-hi  labak  Sglsi. 

168  j!)iyin  mahai  t'omomana^ 

169  wetgin, 

170  ^lyax  ga  ya  ogoyin. 

171  "k'asa-  gwidi  ^iyin  mahai^a?" 

172  "Wesin." 

173  "A"  Sgisi  wa-da  hapxit'i-ta  he'^i-leme'^xam, 

174  t'omo-xam.'' 

175  Mi-hi^  t'e-la-pagan  nos  leme^x. 

176  t'  omom  hapxitlta, 

177  alihitbagatbak, 

178  gada  yeweyak^. 

179  Aldi-  t'omo-m  yap^a, 

180  hapxitl-ta  xebe^n, 

181  hapxitl-ta  tomuxa^. 

182  Dan  hapxitl-ta 

183  gasi"^  ga^al  ni-wan 

184  yap^a  mahai  t'omo-m  dan  hapxit'ita. 


IV 


185  He^ne  no-  yewei^, 

186  nixa  wa-da  yewei^. 

187  "Alxigi^n  wikasi, 

188  ba-xdis  i-tgwanye-kak. 

189  Xiima  aldi  wedekigam, 

190  p\-  wedekigam," 

191  naga-ihi^, 

192  nixa  gwenhegwa-gwanhi. 
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(U)(ww)     She  made  acorn  dough,  153 

she  ran  into  the  house,  154 

she  put  a  rock  on  top  of  it.  155 

(xx)     Now,  Wolfs  wife,  156 

now  she  took  it  from  her,  157 

acorns  now  she  took  from  her.  158 

(^)(yy)     There  he  returned,  159 

he  hit  them  all.  160 

"I  am  here,  161 

You  have  enslaved  my  grandmother."  162 

(zz)     He  killed  them  all,  163 

he  killed  all  the  women.  164 

(iv)     [He  frees  his  grandfather.] 

(W)(aaa)     In  the  evening  they  all  came  back,  165 

Coyote  came  back.  166 

(bbb)     He  had  packed  just  a  fawn,  Coyote.  167 

He  had  killed  a  large  deer,  168 

but  it  was  taken  away  from  him,  169 

he  was  given  just  a  fawn.  170 

(X)(ccc)     "Grandfather!  Where  is  the  large  deer?"  171 

(ddd)     "I  was  deprived  of  it."  172 

(Y)(eee)     "Ohhh!  With  Coyote  is  a  boy  who  did  away  with  us,  173 

he  killed  us."  174 

(fff)     Now,  their  husbands  met  at  the  next  house,  175 

they  beat  the  boy,  176 

but  he  struck  them  all,  177 

he  got  even  with  them  for  that.  178 

(Z)(ggg)     He  killed  all  the  people,  179 

the  boy  did  that,  180 

the  boy  killed.  181 

(hhh)    The  boy  was  rock,  182 

because  of  that  he  was  feared.  183 

The  rock  boy  killed  big  people.  184 

IV    [He  and  his  family  bring  salmon.  J 

(AA)(iii)     And  then  he  returned  downriver,  185 

he  returned  to  his  mother.  186 

(jjj)     "I  have  seen  my  grandparents;  187 

Wolf  seems  to  have  enslaved  them.  188 

They  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  food,  189 

They  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  firewood,"  190 

he  said,  191 

he  related  it  to  his  mother.  192 
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193  Sgisi  beyan  gani-  ya"^  maxa  wa-da, 

194  pirn  edebu^  t'itwi  ya^. 

195  Motwok  bomxi, 

196  pirn  edebu^  yank^. 

197  Bumxi  guxdagwadil  pirn  e-debu^  ya-nk^ 

198  maxa  wa-da  aba-iw6-k. 

199  Sgisi  guxdagwadil  dihili-k^ 

200  bean  yewe-ida*^. 

201  Gani-  no-  yewei^. 


Notes  on  Text 


1.  The  orthography  used  in  this  rearranged  text  follows  a  phonemicization 
proposed  by  Sapir  in  lectures  to  his  students  at  Yale  in  1936.  William  Shipley  in 
his  article  "Proto-Takelman"  (1969:  227)  presents  a  table  of  equivalencies 
between  the  phonetic  orthography  in  which  the  original  texts  appeared  and  the 
phonemic  orthography  as  recorded  by  Mary  Haas  from  Sapir.  In  general,  con- 
sonants now  appear  in  the  usual  Amerindianist  representations;  vowel 
allophones  have  been  regularized  to  long  and  short  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  (with  length 
represented  by  -);  and  pitch  accent  marking  now  follows  the  usual  pattern  of 
acute  accent  for  high  and  grave  for  low. 

2.  In  the  published  text  the  character  e  appears  only  in  this  interrogative 
construction  and  is  not  described  in  Sapir's  phonetic  table.  Based  on  forms  in 
Sapir's  grammar,  Hymes  has  interpreted  this  phoneme  as  schwa,  perhaps 
epenthetic,  and  we  use  a  in  this  retranscription. 

3.  In  the  published  text  the  first  occurrence  of  'he  scratched  his  nose'  is 
sini-tgile^sgwa  and  the  second  (line  86  here)  is  sin^i-tgile^sgwa.  Following 
Sapir's  grammar  (p.  78)  we  here  restore  the  glottal  stop  omitted  in  the  first 
occurrence.  Variant  vowels  and  pitch  accents  in  the  two  nearly  identical  pas- 
sages have  not  been  edited,  however. 
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(BB)(kkk)     Coyote's  daughter  then  went  to  her  father. 

Her  husband  went  with  a  canoe  full  of  salmon. 
Otter  visited  his  father-in-law, 
he  took  a  canoe  full  of  salmon. 
(CC)(111)     Otter  and  his  wife  took  a  canoe  full  of  salmon, 
they  arrived  at  her  father's  house. 
Coyote  and  his  wife  were  glad 
that  their  daughter  returned. 
(DD)(mmm)     Then  they  went  back  down  river. 


193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 


Notes  on  Translation 


Line(s) 

1:  Ten  houses  implies  five  each;  'five'  suggests  a  force  alien  to  grouping  in  terms 
of  two  and  four,  as  the  plot  shows. 

5:  Such  scene  painting  is  rare. 

17-19:  The  trio  of  lines  may  express  intensity. 

25-28:  The  Takelma  has  literally:  'not  he  knew,  where  she  had  been  taken, 
Coyote,  his  daughter.'  The  order  seems  stylistically  striking,  and  I  attempt  to 
emulate  it  in  English. 

31,  46:  The  second  element  of  each  group  is  parallel:  'become  big'. 

33-45:  Although  divided  by  the  emphatic  initial,  'Then,'  (34)  the  mother  has 
four  turns  at  talk  in  all.  Her  account  of  her  parents  again  has  four  elements, 
three  for  the  father,  one  for  the  mother,  separated  by  a  verb  of  speaking. 

51-52:  The  noise  initiates  the  interaction  (like  the  summons  of  a  telephone 
ring). 

60-3,  64-7:  Notice  the  two  successive  accounts  of  action,  each  in  four  lines. 

78-83:  The  interaction  is  modeled  in  terms  of  a  subset  of  its  sounds  and  speech, 
framed  in  three  turns  instead  of  six. 

84-87,  88-90:  The  first  four  lines  parallel  those  of  60-63,  but  the  second  set 
appears  to  lose  a  fourth  line,  probably  accidentally. 

104-115:  Twelve  lines  apportioned  among  four  sets  of  action:  he  went  inside,  he 
saw;  he  saw;  he  turned,  he  saw;  (speech),  of  which  the  first  and  third  (104-5, 
110-1)  are  doubled.  Note  the  recurrence  of  mother's  parents'  at  the  end  of 
each  half  (101,  115).  The  stanza  may  have  two  main  parts,  not  four. 

128-140:  The  two  parts  are  parallel:  she  woke  up.  Coyote  now  woke  up  (128, 
134);  each  is  greeted,  "It  is  I."  The  grandmother  provides  a  second  group  that 
is  a  transition  to  the  third,  and  the  renewal  of  the  waking.  The  child  extends 
the  renewal  of  "It  is  I"  into  a  four-part  directive.  "Pound  acorns"  (138)  must 
be  addressed  to  the  grandmother,  as  the  following  action  shows. 
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141-4:  I  take  these  lines  not  to  be  generic,  but  to  be  an  anticipatory  report  of 
Coyote,  as  grandfather,  having  carried  out  the  boy's  command.  The  Takelma 
permits  either  interpretation  ('deer'  in  general,  'a  deer'). 

141-164,  165-184:  The  freeing  of  the  grandparents  expands  into  eight  parts  in 
each  case  (four  parts  of  paired  verses). 

190:  Dutiful  kin  would  provide  grandparents  with  food. 

193-197:  Otters  are  great  getters  of  salmon,  and  salmon,  for  the  Takelma  on  the 
Rogue  River,  was  a  major  food.  Perhaps  the  grandparents  live  where  deer 
and  acorns  are  available,  but  not  salmon.  If  so,  the  alliance  with  Otter  not 
only  has  led  to  their  liberation,  but  established  a  desirable  relationship  of 
exchange. 
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Ablaut,  vowel,  75  —  78;  consonant, 

78-79. 
Accent,  see  Pitch  accent. 
Acorn  Woman,  482. 
Address,  particles  of,  294. 
Adjectival  derivative  suffixes,  278  —  278. 
Adjectival  prefixes,  272  —  274. 
Adjectives,  271  —280;  particles  as,  220. 
Adverbs,  283  —  288;  demonstrative, 

269-270;  numeral,  282-283. 
Affricates,  50.  53  n.  1. 
Agentives,  224  —  226. 
Alliteration,  411. 
Alsea  (language),  15. 
Aorist  (tense),  173-199. 
Aorist  stem,  108-110. 
Athabaskan  (languages),  24  n.  2,  25, 

297-298,  432  n.  2. 
Auxiliaries,  200-205;  table,  302-306. 

Bear,  Black,  431;  see  also  Grizzly  Bear. 
Bear  speech,  24  n.  2,  324,  432  n.  2,  434 

n.  3,  441. 
Beaver,  398,  427,  480. 
Bluejay,  236,  336. 
Boas,  Franz,  13,  15,  24,  319. 
Body-part  prefixes,  83  —  102. 
Brothers,  in  myth,  348  n.  1. 

Calls  and  cries,  295-296. 
Cardinal  numbers,  280  —  282. 
Cases,  lack  of,  298;  personal  pronomi- 
nal affixes  as  substitution  for,  257. 
Causative,  151  — 153. 
Cayuse-Molale  (languages),  15. 
Chasta  Costa  (language),  25,  48  n.  1. 
Chicken-Hawk,  456.  462. 
Children-Creator,  487. 


Chinook  (language),  15,  24,  43,  203- 
205. 

Clauses,  subordinate,  205  —  212. 

Compounds,  nominal,  241—242. 

Conditionals,  212  —  215. 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  287  —  288. 

Consonants,  47  —  67. 

Consonant  clusters,  52  —  57;  simpUfica- 
tion  of,  58-61. 

Consonant  processes  (morphophone- 
mics), 57  —  67. 

Coos  (language),  15. 

Copula,  use  of,  220. 

Cow  Creek,  24. 

Coyote,  307,  320,  327,  363,  368,  384, 
400,  404,  411,  412,  414,  423;  distinc- 
tive speech  of,  24  n.  2,  216  n.  1    295, 
309  n.  41,  370,  375,  401. 

Crane,  437. 

Crow,  476. 

Culture  hero,  332,  334  n.  1. 

Daldal,  334  n.  1,  335. 

Dead,  land  of,  411,  413. 

Death,  307,  412. 

Deer,  356,  426. 

Deictic  suffix,  266. 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  268  —  270. 

Derivational  suffixes,  in  nouns,  227  — 
230,  237-241;  in  verbs,  133-173. 

Diphthongs,  27-28,  33-35,  40, 
45-47,  193-196. 

Direct  object,  suffixes,  183—185;  incor- 
porated nouns  as,  85  —  87. 

Dorsey,  J.  Owen,  13. 

Drucker,  Philip.  14. 

Dual  suffix,  265. 

Dubitative,  287. 
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Eagle,  436. 

Eel,  489. 

Ejective  stops.  49  —  50,  52. 

Enclitics,  288-294. 

Evidential,  see  Inferential. 

E.xclamatory  verbs,  402. 

Exclusive  suffix,  262  —  263. 

Falling  pitch,  32  —  38;  in  stems  with 
glottal  catch.  233;  characteristic  of 
substantives  of  passive  force,  233  — 
234. 

Feuds,  492. 

Final  consonants,  51  —  52;  dropping  of, 
57-58. 

Flood  motif,  480. 

Formula,  myth-ending,  356. 

Fortes,  see  Ejective  stops. 

Fox,  374. 

Frequentatives,  143—151;  in  adjectives, 
278-280. 

Future  (tense),  173  —  199;  periphrastic, 
200-202;  imperative,  343. 

Glottalized  consonants,  49  —  50. 
Grammatical  processes,  71  —79. 
Grizzly  Bear,  431,  437;  distinctive 

speech  of,  24  n.  1,  324,  432  n.  2,  434 

n.  3. 
Guardian  spirits,  496. 


Indirect  object,  157  —  164. 

Indirective,  157  —  164. 

Inferential  (mode),  173  —  199;  use  of, 
215-217;  in  narrative,  174,  216- 
217,  331,  358,  363,  425,  437,  457,  461 
n.  5,  462-463,  468,  478,  484,  487. 

Infinitives,  217-220. 

Infixation,  72  —  73. 

Inflexional  languages,  68  —  70. 

Inorganic  h,  67. 

Inorganic  vowel,  44  —  45. 

Instrumental  prefix,  107  —  108. 

Instrumentals,  incorporated,  107—111. 

Interjecfions,  294  —  297. 

Interrogative  pronouns,  270  —  271;  en- 
clitic. 270,  293. 

Intransitive  suffixes,  165  —  172. 

Intransitive  verbs,  165-172,  176-183, 
197-199. 

Intransitivizing  suffix,  166  —  167. 

Jackrabbit,  423. 

Johnson,  Frances,  14,  24,  498,  581- 

582. 
Jump-off-Joe  Creek,  14,  24. 

Kalapuya  (language),  15. 
Kin  terms,  248-250. 
Klamath  (language),  15,  298. 
Kuku  (myth  character),  336,  349. 


Harrington,  John  P.,  14. 

Hiatus  (intervocalic  glottal  stop), 

38-40. 
Hooting  owl,  408. 
Houses,  building  of.  310.  490. 
Huave  (language).  15. 
Hummingbird.  508. 
Hupa  (Indians).  348  n.  1. 
Hvmes.  Dell.  15. 


Local  adverbs,  286. 

Local  elements  (locative  stems),  253  — 
262. 

Local  phrases,  257  —  258;  with  postposi- 
tions, 260  —  261;  as  incorporated 
nouns,  87-88. 

Local  prefixes,  102—106. 

Locatives,  see  Local  elements;  Pre-posi- 
tives. 


i-Limlaut,  40-43. 
Imperative  (mode),  172—199. 
Impersonal  suffix.  172—173. 
Incorporated  nouns,  82  —  88. 


Marriage.  490. 

Medicine  formulas,  482,  484,  487, 

508-513. 
Medicine  men,  456,  482,  484,  496. 
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Medicine  women,  498. 
Menstrual  dance,  415. 
Mixe-Zoque,  15. 
Modal  adverbs,  287. 
Mode,  see  Tense-Mode. 
Moon,  new,  510. 
Morphology,  68  —  296. 
Morphophonemics,  see  Consonant 

processes;  Vocalic  processes. 
Musical  contest  motif,  489. 
Myths,  special  terms  used  in,  469;  use 

of  tense-mode  in,  1 74;  formula  for 

ending,  356. 

Negative  adverbial  particles,  215  —  217, 

287. 
Nominal  derivatives  of  verbs,  217  — 

226. 
Non-agentive  forms,  169  —  171. 
Nouns,  226  —  266;  incorporated, 

82-88;  verbal,  217-220;  of  agency, 

224-226. 
Noun-characteristics,  228,  243-245. 
Noun  phrases,  242. 
Noun  stems,  231  —237. 
Numeral  adverbs,  282  —  283. 
Numerals,  280-283. 

Object,  see  Direct  object;  Indirect  ob- 
ject. 
Object  suffixes,  183-185. 
Optative,  287. 
Otter,  462,  468. 

Panther,  327,  356,  368. 

Participles,  220-224. 

Particles,  288-294. 

Passives,  176—  177. 

Penutian,  15. 

Periphrastic  constructions,  200  —  205. 

Personal  pronouns,  independent,  267  — 

268. 
Petrified  suffixes,  in  verbs,  134—  143. 
Pit  River  (language),  234  n.  2. 


Pitch  accent,  31  —38;  in  noun  stems, 
233  —  234;  symbols  used  for,  38  n.  1. 

Plural  formations,  263  —  265;  in  adjec- 
tives, 278-290. 

Polysynthesis,  68  —  70. 

Positional  verbs,  171-172. 

Possessive  suffixes,  229-231,  247-256. 

Post-nominal  elements,  262  —  266. 

Postpositions,  259  —  261. 

Potential  (mode),  172-199;  use  of, 
215-217. 

Prefixation,  71  —72. 

Prefixes,  verb,  80  —  172;  adjective, 
272-274. 

Pre-positives,  253  —  261. 

Pre-pronominal  suffix,  228  —  229,  246. 

Pronominal  suffixes,  verb,  175  —  199; 
table  of,  300;  noun,  229-230,  247- 
256. 

Pronouns,  independent,  267  —  268;  de- 
monstrative, 268  —  270;  interrogative 
and  indefinite,  270  —  271. 

Puns,  423. 

Rain,  512. 

Raised  pitch,  32-38. 

Raven,  476. 

Reciprocal  suffix,  168  —  169. 

Reduphcation,  73  —  75;  expressive,  339; 
in  stem  formation,  126—127,  236  — 
237;  in  plural  adjectives,  278  —  280. 

Refiexive,  168;  indirect,  164-165. 

Repetitive  stem,  143-150. 

Rising  pitch,  32-38. 

Roasting-dead-people  (myth  character), 
309,  412. 

Rock-Boy,  331-332. 

Rock-Woman,  484. 

Rogue  River,  24,  327,  426. 

Rolling  Skull  motif,  488. 

Sahaptian  (languages),  15. 
Salish  (languages),  24,  73. 
Screech-Owl,  408. 
Sentence  connector,  290  —  29 1 . 
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Shasta  (Indians),  338,  502;  (language), 
591. 

Shinny,  499. 

Siletz.  13. 

Siuslaw  (language),  15. 

Skunk,  478. 

Sneezing,  512. 

Snow,  510. 

Sonant,  see  Voiced  stops. 

Song  burdens,  296  —  297. 

Sparrow-Hawk.  480. 

St.  Clair.  H.  H.,  2nd,  13-14,  23. 

Stems,  108-111,  226-227,  230-231; 
verb,  111-122;  noun,  231-237;  ao- 
rist,  108-110;  repetitive,  143-150. 

Storms,  510. 

Stress,  31  —32. 

Subject,  suffixes,  175—199;  incorpo- 
rated nouns  as,  87. 

Subordinate  clauses,  205  —  212,  287  — 
288. 

Subordinating  suffixes,  205  —  212. 

Suffixation,  72. 

Suffi.xes,  derivational,  133—173;  tense- 
mode,  173-199;  pronominal,  175- 
199;  subordinating,  205  —  212;  noun, 
227-230,  237-241,  247-256;  adjec- 
tival, 274-278. 

Surd,  see  Voiceless  unaspirated  stops. 

Syntax,  200-217,  272,  287-294. 

Tar- Baby  motif,  400. 
Temporal  adverbs,  286. 
Tense-mode,  173  —  199;  in  mythic  narra- 
tive, 174;  table  of  forms,  301. 


Terms  of  relationship,  248  —  250. 
Tobacco  (in  myth),  409. 
Transformer  motif,  335,  348. 
Transitive  suffixes,  151  —  165. 
Transitive  verbs,  151-165,  183-199. 
Tsimshian  (language),  15. 

Upper  Takelma,  14,  426,  502. 
Usitatives,  143-151. 

Verbs,  79-226;  prefixes,  80-108; 

stems,  108-133;  suffixes,  133-199. 
Villages,  426. 
Vocalic  processes  (morphophonemics), 

38-47. 
Vocative  forms,  249  —  250. 
Voiced  stops,  48. 
Voiceless  unaspirated  stops,  48. 
Vowels,  26  —  47. 

Warfare,  402. 

Wasco  (language),  203  —  205;  see  also 

Chinook. 
Whirlwind,  512. 
Wildcat,  356,  368. 
Wind,  512. 
Wolf,  327. 
Woodpecker,  405. 
Wrestling-with-tree  motif,  350. 

Yana  (Indians),  412  n.  1;  (language),  48 

n.  1. 
Yellowhammer,  508. 
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